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“HUNTER  HOME  FROM  THE  HILLS’’ 

The  excellent  photo  above,  taken  by  W.  R.  Tamblyn  of  the  Allentown  Morning  Call,  took  Second  Prize  in  the  Feature  Class 
of  the  recent  Associated  Press  State  Photographic  Contest. 
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ELECTRIFIED  CONSERVATION 

When  an  electric  company  takes  an  interest  in  soil  conservation,  it’s  time 
to  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

The  Monongahela  Power  Company,  Fairmount,  West  Virginia,  recently 
appointed  Walter  C.  Gumbel  to  work  directly  with  county  organizations  and 
individual  farmers  in  promoting  soil  conservation.  Included  will  be  the 
project  of  “selling”  the  program  to  counties  which  are  only  luke-warm  to 
the  idea,  and  those  which  have  not  yet  adopted  it. 

The  electric  company,  which  serves  30  counties  in  northern  West  Virginia 
and  border  counties  in  parts  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
is  merely  adding  soil  conservation  to  an  already  expansive  program  of  agri- 
culture development  which  is  producing  definite  results  in  the  territory  it 
serves. 

One  phase  of  the  company’s  agricultural  program  has  been  “Farming 
For  Better  Living”  which  promotes  improved  farming  and  stock-raising 
methods,  and  better  living  conditions  on  the  farm.  As  incentive  to  farm 
families  to  participate  the  company  conducts  contests  with  awards  for  those 
showing  the  most  progress. 

Interest  of  the  utility  company  in  agricultural  development  is  based  on 
the  principle  that  prosperity  for  the  farmer  will  be  shared  by  his  community; 
what  helps  him  helps  everybody. 

Mr.  Gumbel,  a leader  in  the  field  of  soil  conservation,  is  well  qualified 
for  his  new  position.  He  has  successfully  reorganized  Pennsylvania’s  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  has  served  as  State  representative  of  the  National  Soil 
Conservation  Service  and  has  had  wide  experience  in  conservation  work  in 
West  Virginia.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Extension  Soil  Conservationists,  and 
held  the  post  of  Field  Agent  for  the  State  Soil  Conservation  Commission. 

The  Monongahela  Power  Company  is  among  the  first  of  the  utility  com- 
panies to  take  an  active  interest  in  soil  conservation.  This  is  a foresighted 
move,  and  we  hope  that  there  will  be  many  more  following  their  example  in 
the  very  near  future. 

The  prosperity  of  our  land  depends  upon  soil  conservation.  Let’s  all  get 
behind  these  projects. 


“Redheads”  will  be  featured  as  the  central  design  of  the  New  Federal  “duck  stamp” 
for  the  1946-47  hunting  season.  The  design  for  the  new  stamp  was  executed  by  Robert 
W.  Hines,  artist  of  the  Ohio  Division  of  Conservation  and  Natural  Resources.  The  de- 
sign, depicted  above,  shows  four  redheads,  three  males  and  a female,  riding  the  water, 
with  another  male  about  to  make  a “crash”  landing. 
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FIRST  CONSERVATION  EDUCATION  LABORATORY 

FOR  TEACHERS 

By  Dr.  Henry  Klonower 

Director,  Teacher  Education  and  Certification  and  Executive  Director, 

Conservation  Education  Laboratory  for  Teachers 


" J'EACHER  education  takes  another  step 
• forward.  The  first  Conservation  Educa- 
tion Laboratory  for  Teachers  will  be  held 
this  summer  under  the  sponsorship  of  The 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  Two  sessions 
of  the  Laboratory  will  be  conducted  during 
the  main  summer  session.  The  first  session 
begins  Monday,  July  1,  1946,  and  continues 
until  Saturday,  July  20.  The  second  session 
opens  Monday,  July  22  and  runs  until  Sat- 
urday, August  10.  There  will  be  morning, 
afternoon  and  evening  periods  of  instruction 
in  each  session. 

The  aim  and  purpose  of  the  Laboratory 
will  be  to  obtain  information  from  first  hand 
observation  of  the  natural  resources  in  the 
Commonwealth,  to  understand  the  inter- 
relationship of  the  natural  resources,  and  to 
acquire  a knowledge  of  the  need  for  preser- 
vation, reclamation,  and  management  of  the 
natural  resources  for  the  continued  welfare 
of  the  Commonwealth.  Study  will  be  given 
to  the  efficient  and  practical  methods  of  cor- 
relation of  the  various  conservation  programs 
to  actual  and  present-day  teaching  situations 
in  the  classrooms  of  the  public  schools.  To 
accomplish  these  objectives,  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  visualize  how  conservation  of 
natural  resources  must  be  included  with 
community  life  and  state  planning.  Oppor- 
tunities will  be  provided  for  teachers  to 
share  these  experiences  cooperatively  in  a 
situation  where  facilities  are  readily  available 
for  field  observation.  In  other  words,  the  en- 
tire experiment  will  afford  a cooperative 
opportunity  for  teachers  to  approach  the 
study  of  conservation  in  its  various  phases. 

Teachers  enrolled  in  the  Laboratory  will 
spend  a greater  part  of  their  time  in  the 
field.  Consultants  will  be  available  in  such 
phases  of  conservation  as  pond  exploring, 
stream  life,  fisheries,  water  pollution,  wild 
flowers  and  weeds,  edible  plants,  soil  man- 
agement and  conservation,  plant  succession, 
topography,  weather  and  climate,  trees  and 
shrubs,  rocks  and  minerals,  wildlife  manage- 
ment, game  laws,  and  state  planning. 

Evenings  will  be  spent  in  examining  visual 
aids  and  literature  and  in  working  under  the 
supervision  of  consultants  in  elementary  or 
secondary  fields  of  education.  Students  will 
thus  acquire  a background  for  understanding 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources  and 
will  formulate  definite,  detailed  plans  for 
bringing  a knowledge  of  conservation  prac- 
tices into  their  classrooms — not  as  an  addi- 
tional subject  to  be  taught,  but  as  an  aid  to 
subjects  already  in  the  curriculum.  Hie 
Laboratory  is  a full-time  program  of  study, 
and  no  other  course  in  the  summer  sessions 
may  be  scheduled  concurrently. 

The  instructional  staff  will  consist  of  con- 
sultants from  The  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege and  from  state  and  national  private  and 
government  agencies  interested  in  conserva- 


tion. Instruction  will  be  given  that  is  useful 
in  helping  teachers  to  organize  conservation 
materials  and  experiences  for  use  by  children 
on  either  'the  elementary  or  secondary  school 
levels. 

Informal  discussions  among  students  and 
faculty,  a carefully  selected  library  of  con- 
servation education  literature,  and  museum 
facilities  of  the  College,  and  visual  aids  in- 
cluding slides,  film  strips,  and  motion  pic- 
tures will  supplement  the  lectures.  Teachers 
will  also  become  familiar  with  visual  aids 
source  materials  for  use  in  their  local  com- 
munities. The  basis  of  instruction  will  be 
first-hand  experience. 

For  work  satisfactorily  completed  in  the 
Laboratory,  three  college  credits  will  be 
granted  to  those  Who  desire  such  credit.  The 
credit  so  earned  may  be  applied  toward  an 
undergraduate  or  advanced  degree  in  a cur- 
riculum in  which  the  course  is  permitted  as 
an  elective,  or  it  may  also  be  used  in  satis- 
faction of  credit  requirements  for  the  appro- 
priate teaching  certificate  issued  by  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Numerous  organizations  have  cooperated 
in  the  establishment  of  'the  Pennsylvania 
Conservation  Education  Laboratory  for 
Teachers  through  providing  consultants,  in- 
structional staff,  or  financial  assistance.  The 
project  was  originally  suggested  by  the  state- 
wide Advisory  Committee  of  which  Mrs.  J. 
Charles  Runk,  Chairman  of  the  Department 


of  Conservation  and  Gardens  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  is  Chair  - 
man.  Participating  organizations  include  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Depart- 
ment of  Forests  and  Waters,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  State  Planning  Board,  State 
Game  Commission,  State  Fish  Commission, 
and  the  Department  of  Mines. 

Among  other  agencies  concerned  with  the 
field  of  conservation  of  natural  resources 
which  have  been  instrumental  in  developing 
the  Laboratory  project  are  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League,  Conservation  Council  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Pennsylvania  State  Roadside  Coun- 
cil, Pennsylvania  Conservation  Committee, 
Garden  Club  Federation  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Friends  of  the  Land.  The  United  States 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  United 
States  Forestry  Service  have  offered  con- 
sultative service.  The  Schools  of  Agricul- 
ture, Education,  and  Mineral  Industries  at 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College  will  provide 
much  of  the  instruction. 

A brochure  fully  describing  living  accom- 
modations, scholarships,  admission  require- 
ments, expenses,  et  cetera,  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  Dr.  George  J.  Free,  in  charge 
of  'the  Pennsylvania  Conservation  Education 
Laboratory  for  Teachers,  Room  311  Burro wes 
Building,  The  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
State  College,  Pennsylvania. 


Organizations  which  have  so  far  made  contributions  to  help  subsidize 
the  Conservation  Laboratory  and  the  amounts  pledged  are: 


Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forest  & Waters  $1,000 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  1,000 

Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  500 

Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  500 

State  Planning  Board  250 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  250 

Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  120 

Of  the  many  interested  organizations  donating  scholarships  the  follow- 
ing have  already  made: 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  10 

Montgomery  Co.  Fed.  of  Women’s  Club  6 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Education  Association  2 

Pocono  Forestry  Association  2 

Conservation  Council  of  Pennsylvania  2 

Pennsylvania  Park  Association  1 

Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association  1 

Washington  Co.  Fed.  of  Women’s  Clubs  1 

Fayette  Co.  Fed.  of  Women’s  Clubs  1 

Allegheny  Co.  Fed.  of  Women’s  Clubs  1 

Potato  Creek  Conservation  Club  1 


Numerous  other  groups  have  also  indicated  a desire  to  support  the 
undertaking  and  all  of  them  will  be  recognized  in  Game  News  from  time 
to  time. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  INCREASED  HUNTING  PRESSURE 

ON  WATERFOWL* ** 

By  Albert  M.  Day 


Mr.  Moderator,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  topic  assigned  me  for  discussion  on 
this  panel  is  exceedingly  timely.  In  the  years 
immediately  ahead,  the  wild  game  of  this 
country — not  only  waterfowl — but  all  other 
kinds  as  well,  is  going  to  face  the  greatest 
army  of  hunters  in  all  history.  The  onslaught, 
in  fact,  has  already  begun.  We  felt  the  added 
pressure  last  fall  when  more  duck  stamps 
were  sold  than  ever  before.  We’re  going 
to  feel  it  a lot  more  next  year.  The  push 
is  on,  and  we  might  just  as  well  brace  our- 
selves to  meet  it. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  figure  out  WHY  the 
numbers  of  gunners  and  anglers  have  sud- 
denly increased.  Millions  of  our  boys  have 
now  learned  how  to  use  firearms.  They  have 
learned  how  to  live  in  the  out-of-doors.  In 
a recent  survey  conducted  by  the  American 
Legion  Magazine,  70  percent  of  the  service- 
men said  they  wanted  to  hunt;  62  percent 
said  they  intended  to  go  fishing.  So  do  the 
homefolks.  With  new  cars,  new  tires,  plenty 
of  gasoline,  and  with  the  war  jobs  all  done, 
there  is  going  to  be  more  vacationing. 
America  is  going  to  move  out  into  the  open. 
Sportsmen  are  going  to  be  searching  out 
every  bit  of  wild  country  they  can  find. 
Ducks,  rabbits,  bass,  trout,  and  game  ad- 
ministrators— look  out! 

The  war  gave  fish  and  game  a little  rest 
in  the  seasons  of  1942  and  1943.  Hunting  and 
fishing  license  sales  fell  off  a little  during 
each  of  those  years.  Restrictions  on  gas  and 
tires,  and  the  shortage  of  ammunition  and 
fishing  tackle  helped  hold  the  take  to  less 
than  normal.  But  that  situation  changed  be- 
fore the  war  ended,  much  to  everyone’s  sur- 
prise. During  the  fiscal  year  of  1944,  which 
included  the  fall  hunting  season  of  1943,  the 
States  sold  slightly  more  than  7%  million 
hunting  licenses.  During  the  next  year,  or 
the  fall  of  1944,  .they  sold  almost  8,200,000 
licenses,  an  actual  increase  during  the  last 
year  of  the  war  of  685,643  licenses.  All  signs 
point  to  'an  even  greater  proportionate  in- 
crease during  the  season  just  closed. 

We  have  definite  knowledge  of  the  in- 
crease in  duck  hunters.  The  duck  stamp  sales 
tell  this  story  quite  accurately.  During  the 
fall  season  of  1943,  1,169,352  were  sold.  In 
1944,  the  number  jumped  to  1,487,029,  an  in- 
crease of  about  27a/2.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  this  fiscal  year,  which  included 
the  last  hunting  season,  more  stamps  were 


* Reprinted  with  permission  of  Mr.  Day  and 
through  courtesy  of  American  Wildlife  Institute, 
sponsor  of  the  Conference. 

**  Address  delivered  at  the  Eleventh  North 
American  Wildlife  Conference,  New  York  City, 
March  12,  1946.  Mr.  Day  was  appointed  Direc- 
tor of  the  Service,  succeeding  Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabriel- 
son  who  retired  on  April  1. 


Photos  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

sold  than  during  all  of  the  year  before.  In 
fact,  on  last  December  31s:t,  'the  duck  stamp 
sales  had  reached  the  highest  point  in  his- 
tory, 1,540,468.  It  looks  as  though  they  might 
total  1,700,000  when  all  the  sales  reports  are 
in.  This  matter  of  increased  hunting  pres- 
sure is  not  mere  fiction.  It  is  here  now,  and 
it  is  going  to  take  the  best  kind  of  manage- 
ment possible  to  see  that  we  do  not  cut  into 
the  breeding  stocks  of  game. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  long 
predicted  that  there  would  be  an  increase 
in  hunting  pressure  as  soon  as  the  war  was 
won,  but  we  didn’t  look  for  it  ito  come  be- 
fore that  time.  After  the  World  War  I,  there 
was  an  immediate  increase  of  30%  in  the 
number  of  hunters,  and  that  increase  was 
never  lost.  This  time,  we  predicted  that  the 
increase  might  be  as  much  as  50%,  and  it 
looks  now  as  though  that  prediction  may 
come  true. 

We  have  resisted  great  pressure  during  the 
past  2 years  for  more  relaxations  in  the 
hunting  privileges.  Bills  have  been  intro- 
duced in  Congress  to  permit  the  return  of 
baiting  and  live  decoys,  and  we  have  been 
deluged  with  petitions  asking  for  various 
special  relaxations  for  different  parts  of 
the  country.  Our  philosophy  has  been  to  hold 
the  line  so  we  would  not  be  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  tightening  up  just  as  the  boys 
come  back.  But  now  it  looks  as  though  this 
very  path  may  be  the  only  one  open  for 
next  year. 


We  all  like  to  be  optimistic,  and  I am 
afraid  we  have  been  too  much  so.  It  has 
been  less  than  15  years  since  the  dust  bowl 
days  When  the  season  had  to  be  cut  to  30 
days  and  was  almost  closed  completely.  Yet 
we  seem  to  have  f orgotten  the  significance  of 
'that  experience.  No  one  wants  to  stop  and 
-think  of  that.  Yet,  the  Southwest  is  right  now 
experiencing  a severe  drought,  with  dust 
storms  similar  to  those  which  marked  the 
beginning  of  that  other  disastrous  period.  The 
prairie  States  and  the  prairie  provinces  of 
Canada  have  had  two  spring  seasons  now 
'that  have  been  much  drier  than  the  preced- 
ing five  lush  breeding  years.  It  is  easy  to 
forget  that  it  was  during  the  wet  years  of 
1939  to  1943  that  the  birds  really  staged 
their  recovery,  and  that  it  has  been  during 
these  last  two  seasons  that  they  have  been 
dropping  in  numbers. 

I think  that  even  we  proverbial  pessi- 
mists in  'the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  let 
'ourselves  become  over-enthusiastic  as  we 
saw  the  population  climb  from  a low  of  less 
than  30  million  in  1935  to  around  140  mil- 
lion in  1943.  The  public  began  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  this  could  keep  on  forever. 
Certainly,  'the  effective  propaganda  cam- 
paign of  Ducks  Unlimited  convinced  many 
duck  hunters  that  all  that  was  necessary 
to  have  an  unlimited  supply  was  to  con- 
tribute to  that  organization  to  build  more 
“duck  factories”  in  the  limited  area  of  the 
North  American  continent  in  which  they 


Snow  Geese  on  the  Sacramento  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  California  show  the  thrills 
for  sportsmen  .and  bird  enthusiasts  that  result  from  conservation. 
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Canada  Geese  and  goslings  on  the  Lower  Souris  Refuge  in  North  Dakota. 


operate.  Little  heed  has  been  given  to  the 
occasional  cautious  warnings  of  Federal  and 
State  administrators  and  a few  of  the  out- 
door writers. 

Now,  with  this  increased  hunting  pressure 
upon  us,  and  with  all  of  our  best  observa- 
tions pointing  to  a decline  in  waterfowl 
numbers  during  the  past  two  seasons,  I think 
it  is  time  for  us  to  take  a good,  honest  look 
at  the  situation.  I know  many  of  you  will 
not  agree  with  my  analysis,  but  in  the  good 
old  American  tradition,  that  is  your  privilege 
and  I’d  be  delighted  to  be  convinced  that 
I am  wrong.  Here  are  the  cold  facts  as  I 
see  them: 

We  have  overshot  our ' annual  increase 
during  the  past  two  hunting  seasons.  During 
the  fall  of  1944,  when  there  were  all  the 
gripes  about  “where  are  the  ducks?’’  the 
kills  in  many  States  were  heavy.  North  and 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Arkan- 
sas, Colorado,  Michigan  and  some  others 
definitely  killed  more  birds,  in  some  cases 
as  much  as  40%.  While  the  results  of  the 
1945  season  are  not  all  analyzed  as  yet,  such 
data  as  we  do  have  indicate  that  in  60% 
of  the  hunting  areas  last  fall,  the  total  kill 
.was  either  heavier,  or  as  great  as  it  was 
during  1944. 

The  population  has  declined  in  those  two 
years.  Last  year,  the  annual  inventory 
showed  a loss  of  some  20  million  birds.  This 
year’s  inventory  is  very  apt  to  show  an 
additional  decline.  And,  although  the  Ser- 
vice has  been  criticized  roundly  by  some 
writers  fo<r  having  the  temerity  to  release 
such  information,  it  is  surprising  how  many 
duck  hunters  over  the  country  are  begin- 
ning to  agree.  They  haven’t  found  the  birds 
either. 

The  annual  regulations  provide  the  only 
quick  means  of  adjusting  hunting  pressure 
to  supply.  No  one  can  control  the  weather, 
but  the  hunting  pressure  can  be  controlled. 
Back  in  the  early  30’s  when  the  waterfowl 


population  was  on  its  way  out,  the  regu- 
lations saved  the  day.  The  season  was  cut 
to  30  days,  baiting  and  live  decoys  were 
eliminated  and  several  species  given  com- 
plete protection.  Rigid  law  enforcement  by 
State  and  Federal  wardens  did  the  rest. 
The  birds  were  well  on  their  way  upward 
at  least  two  years  before  the  marsh  restora- 
tion programs  of  the  American  and  Cana- 
dian governments  had  much  effect  and  be- 
fore Ducks  Unlimited  had  even  started.  As 
much  as  we  hate  to  tighten  up  this  year, 
just  when  the  servicemen  are  able  to  take 
to  the  field  again,  I fear  that  a shorter 
season  or  reduced  bag  limit,  or  both,  is  going 
to  be  in  order. 
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Marsh  restoration  and  protection  are  highly 
important.  Past  experience  clearly  indicated 
that  law  enforcement  isn’t  enough.  Ducks 
and  geese  must  have  places  to  rest  and  eat. 
and  nest.  Some  100,000,000  acres  of  marsh 
have  been  drained  in  this  country  in  the 
last  50  years,  and  that  largely  in  the  flight 
and  wintering  range  of  the  birds.  The  Ser- 
vice has  spent  upwards  of  20  million  dollars 
in  acquiring  and  restoring  about  3 V2  million 
acres  in  the  United  States,  much  of  it  for 
breeding  areas  in  the  northern  tier  of  States. 
The  Canadian  Government,  through  the 
Prairie  Farms  Rehabilitation  Administration, 
has  built  over  5,500  dams,  many  of  which 
are  major  reservoir  areas.  Counting  dug- 
outs,  it  has  completed  more  than  20,000 
water  restoration  projects.  I do  not  have 
a record  of  what  Ducks  Unlimited  has  done 
in  actually  restoring  marshes,  but  they  re- 
port 155  projects.  All  of  this  work  by  all 
agencies  is  highly  Important,  By  wisely  im- 
pounding, husbanding  and  managing  the 
spring  runoff  and  the  permanent  streams, 
man  can  look  ahead  and  ease  the  shock 
when  the  next  drought  comes.  That  is  wheu 
these  projects  will  prove  their  real  worth. 

Mother  Nature  is  the  prime  factor  in  pro- 
duction. Regardless  of  the  efforts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canadian  Governments 
and  of  American  sportsmen,  the  cold  fact 
remains  that  the  good  Lord  pretty  well  de- 
termines the  success  or  failure  of  the  duck 
and  goose  crop  each  year.  Only  nature  can 
see  that  the  myriad  potholes  hold  water 
long  enough  for  the  birds  to  get  through  the 
flightless  stage.  Man  can  build  dams,  but 
he  cannot  keep  water  behind  them.  Even 
with  'the  most  sincere  effort,  the  areas  that 
can  be  so  improved  are  only  a fraction  of 
the  vast  breeding  range.  We  can  influence 
but  little  the  breeding  conditions  in  those 
vast  wilderness  tundra  and  muskeg  areas 
of  northern  Canada  and  of  Alaska  where  the 
bulk  of  the  waterfowl  are  raised. 

(Continued  on  Page  26) 


Ducks  rising  from  “The  Hole”  on  the  Sacramento  Wildlife  Refuge. 
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REAT  auk,  passenger  pig- 
eon, Carolina  paroquet,  Lab- 
rador duck,  heath  hen  . . .! 
Memories  only  of  the  van- 
ished hordes  which  were 
familiar  sights  to  the  red 
men,  pioneers  and  early 
seamen  seeking  harbor  along  our  rugged 
Atlantic  coast.  The  first  American  ornitholo- 
gists, Audubon  and  Wilson,  early  nineteenth 
century  men  who  dug  back  into  historical 
records,  reported  them  in  unbelievable  num- 
bers at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Three  hundred  years  later,  in  1805, 
there  were  enough  passenger  pigeons  around 
for  John  Lyman,  a pioneer  settler  and 
woodsman,  to  estimate  20,000,000  as  the  num- 
ber then  nesting  in  the  valleys  along  the 
Allegheny  River  in  Pennsylvania.  Sixty-five 
years  after  this  Mr.  C.  W.  Dickinson  re- 
ports a passenger  pigeon  nesting  area  in 
Potter  and  McKean  Counties  forty  miles  long 
and  two  miles  wide!  On  September  1st, 
1914  the  last  known  passenger  pigeon  died 
in  the  Cincinnati  zoo  and  j oined  the  untold 
millions  of  his  race  already  in  oblivion. 

Today  the  stuffed  skin  and  punctured 
hollow  eggshell  of  a great  auk,  when  sold 
at  auction,  bring  more  than  the  ceiling  price 
of  a custom-built  Lincoln.  Of  the  thousands 
of  heath  hens,  eastern  representatives  of 
the  prairie  chicken,  a pitiful  remnant  still 
existed  on  Martha’s  Vineyard,  off  the  south- 
east Massachusetts  coast,  a few  years  ago. 
This  vanishing  race  of  native  North  Ameri- 
cans created  such  interest  that  scientists 
travelled  hundreds  of  miles  to  observe  them 
and  thousands  of  dollars  were  spent  on  their 
protection.  In  the  fall  of  1931  the  lone  sur- 
vivor was  seen  no  more  and  the  heath  hen 
was  pronounced  extinct! 

A repititiion  of  the  age-old  tale  of  “I- 
d i dn’ t - know  - i t - was  -l  o aded”  excuse  coming 
too  late.  What  are  you  and  I going  to  do 
about  it? 

The  only  way  that  we  can  protect  not 
only  our  vanishing  birds,  but  also  those 
which  'are  still  with  us  in  considerable 
numbers,  is  to  arouse  a universal  interest  and 
understanding  of  bird-life  in  the  coming 


Grizzly  bears  with  their  kills  of  mule 
sustain  life. 

generation  of  citizens.  When  it  is  intelli- 
gently taught  and  understood  in  the  schools 
that  birds  are  among  our  best  friends,  and 
that  without  them  insects  might  drive  the 
human  race  off  this  earth,  they  will  need 
no  more  legislated  protection.  The  National 
Association  of  Audubon  Societies,  although 
they  tend  at  times  to  become  starry-eyed 
and  wistfully  sentimental,  have  done  won- 
ders over  a period  of  nearly  fifty  years  in 
arousing  public  opinion  toward  the  conser- 
vation and  preservation  of  bird-life. 

The  old  U.  S.  Biological  Survey,  now  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  although  often 
water  impounding  and  interests  in  Washing- 
ton, have  for  years  fought  a slowly-victorious 
battle  for  wildlife  conservation.  Their  fight 
has  been  based  on  practical  premises  as  con- 
trasted with  the  bird-lovers  sentimental 
humanitarianism.  Which  does  not  mean  at 
all  that  many  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser- 
vice’s field  men  are  not  genuinely  interested 
in  the  beauty  and  esthetic  value  of  our 
native  birds  and  animals.  But  they  have  also 
realized  for  many  years  that  conserving 
wildlife  means,  in  many  instances,  real  cold 
cash  in  the  agriculturist’s  pocket.  As  long 
ago  as  1893  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher,  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  was  tell- 
ing farmers  that  the  food  of  almost  all 
hawks  and  owls  was  distinctly  beneficial  to 
their  interests.  His  statements  were  backed 
up  by  exhaustive  research  and  examination 
of  stomachs  over  a period  of  years.  This 
was,  in  effect,  a friendly  and  wise  Govern- 
ment, through  one  of  their  trained  specialists, 
trying  to  pass  on  some  information  of  value 
which  the  farmers  bad  not  the  time  nor  the 
equipment  to  dig  out  for  themselves.  1893 
is  fifty-six  years  ago,  yet  today  the  bene- 
ficial hawks  and  owls  have  very  little  pro- 
tection throughout  the  country.  In  our  own 
state,  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  conser- 


deer and  tule  elk,  helped  the  condors  to 

vation-minded  sportsmen,  citizens,  natur- 
alists 'and  the  Game  Commission,  all  hawks 
and  owls  are  protected  excepting  sharp- 
shins,  Cooper’s  hawks,  goshawks  and  great- 
homed  and  snowy  owls.  The  latter,  big 
ghostly  wanderers  from  the  far  north,  should 
have  absolute  protection  when  they  make 
their  erratic  visits  to  Penn’s  Woods. 

Let  us  take  a last  look  at  some  of  the 
North  American  birds  and  animals  which 
we,  of  the  present  era,  may  never  see  alive; 
whose  salvation,  urged  by  untiring  and  far- 
seeing  ornithologists,  Federal  scientists  and 
certain  sportsmen  throughout  the  country, 
is  being  preached,  we  hope  not  too  late. 

The  California  condor,  that  majestic  aero- 
naut, who,  with  his  ruff-necked  South 
American  cousin,  shares  the  distinction  of 
being  the  largest  bird  that  flies,  is  now  re- 
stricted to  a few  inaccessible  coastal  ranges 
in  Southern  California.  This  great  vulture, 
whose  white-lined  black  wings  span  ten 
feet,  lays  her  one  greenish- white  egg  on 
the  bare  ground  of  some  wind-swept  cave, 
high  in  the  rock  wall  of  a remote  canyon 
in  Ventura,  Santa  Barbara,  Kern  or  Fresno 
counties.  Close  observation  leads  the  few 
men  who  have  studied  condors’  habits  to 
believe  that  the  birds  lay  their  single  egg 
but  once  in  two  years.  This  fact,  coupled 
with  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  species 
(there  are  probably  less  than  fifty  birds 
alive),  does  not  hold  out  much  promise  of 
increase.  This  great  raptor,  with  its  incom- 
parable powers  of  flight,  whose  quills  were 
used  by  the  ’49-ers  to  carry  gold  dust  is 
close  to  the  vanishing  point. 

In  the  days  of  the  early  California  settlers 
of  the  vast  Spanish  cattle  ranches,  condors 
fed  on  the  casualties  of  the  huge  herds. 
This  was  before  the  time  of  poisoned  bait, 
which  later  undoubtedly  accounted  for  hun- 
dreds of  the  birds.  Grizzly  bears,  with  their 
kills  from  the  incredible  throngs  of  mule 
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deer  and  tule  elk,  helped  the  condors  to 
sustain  life — but,  there  is  not  a grizzly  bear 
now  known  to  exist  in  the  State  of  California, 
whose  emblem  it  is. 

To  quote  from  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife’s 
Research  Report  No.  8,  (1942):  “Grizzly 

bears  at  the  time  of  early  exploration  were 
found  in  the  15  States  from  North  and 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska  and  Texas  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  In  1941  they  occurred  in  only 
6 States,  in  3 of  which  they  were  practically 
extirpated,  in  one  (Idaho)  with  such  a low 
population  as  to  be  in  danger,  and  in  only 
two  (Montana  and  Wyoming)  in  any  con- 
siderable numbers.’’  The  report  estimated 
that,  in  1941,  there  were  650  grizzlies  in 
Montana  and  533  in  Wyoming,  which,  with 
46  in  Idaho,  6 in  Washington,  5 in  Colorado 
and  3 in  New  Mexico,  brought  the  total  to 
1243  for  the  entire  United  States.  Let  us 
hope  that  intelligent  cooperation  between 
hunters  and  game  protectors  can  prevent 
the  passing  of  this  typically  American  spe- 
cies of  big  game,  which,  in  folk-lore  and 
story,  is  so  undeniably  a part  of  the  early 
settling  of  our  Wesf. 

The  same  report  puts  at  25  the  total  num- 
ber of  woodland  caribou  left  in  the  United 
States — 10  in  Washington,  15  in  Minnesota. 
This  is  what  is  left  from  the  plodding  hordes 
that  once  ranged  the  muskegs  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  western  Minnesota.  That  they  were 
plentiful  once  is  attested  by  records  of  the 
1860’s  when  they  were  so  abundant  that 
“sportsmen”  were  killing  more  than  100  a 
day  in  parts  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  supply 
lasted  until  1912,  when  the  last  caribou  in 
Novia  Scotia  was  killed  in  Guysborough 
County.  Mt.  Katahdin,  in  Maine,  for  years 
( Continued  on  Page  30) 


There  are  only  about  25  Woodland  Caribou 
left  in  the  United  States. 
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Mounted  specimens  are  intended  for  exhibition  and  should  appear  as  lifelike  as  pos- 
sible. A study  specimen  is  prepared  in  a conventional  form — as  shown  here — to  facilitate 
storage  and  handling. 


MODERN  civilization,  ushered  in  by  the 
mechanical  age,  is  apt  to  view  the 
world  from  a seat  in  a skyliner  rather  than 
from  behind  a horse-drawn  plow.  This  ab- 
stract view  of  life  tends  to  make  the  man 
of  today  singularly  unconscious  of  his  place 
in  the  natural  universe.  We  forget  that  our 
steak  does  not  originate  in  the  butcher 
shop,  and  that  milk  is  not  manufactured  in 
the  bottles  we  buy. 

Until  recently  man  has  looked  upon  the 
other  mammalian  species  with  which  he 
shares  this  planet,  as  something  to  be  used 
or  destroyed  as  he  chose.  His  recognition 
of  “wild  animals”  as  useful  associates  has 
come  so  recently  that  the  concept  is  only 
a vague  realization.  Mammals,  of  course,  are 
the  group  of  animals  most  closely  related  to 
man,  and  are,  in  fact,  the  group  to  which 
man  himself  belongs. 

Actually,  they  play  a role  of  ever-increas- 
ing importance  in  the  modem  world.  The 
livestock  industry  is  greater  than  ever.  Wild- 
caught  furs  can  no  longer  supply  the  de- 
mand, so  scientifically  managed  fur  farms 
have  sprung  up  throughout  the  country. 

* Curator  of  Mammalogy,  Carnegie  Museum, 
Pittsburgh. 


There  are  more  dog's  and  cats  in  the  United 
States  than  ever  before;  also  there  are  more 
rats  and  mice!  The  astronomical  figure  of 
$2,500,000,000  is  the  sum  paid  by  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  each  year  to 
support  our  population  of  house  rats. 
Strangely  'enough,  this  unwelcome,  disease- 
carrying  pest  is  not  a native  of  this  country, 
but  was  brought  here,  inadvertently,  by  the 
old  sailing  ships.  It  is  closely  associated 
with  man,  and  is  seldom  found  far  from 
human  habitation.  Yet  even  this  loathsome 
creature  is  not  an  unmitigated  evil.  Thou- 
sands of  them  are  used  each  year  for  medi- 
cal tests  and  experiments,  and  thus  they 
aid  in  the  cure  of  human  diseases. 

Man’s  tendency  to  make  over  nature  to 
his  own  specifications  has  caused  him  to 
take  up  arms  against  a great  variety  of 
these  mammalian  associates.  More  often 
than  not  he  has  found  that  a successful 
campaign  against  one  species  has  proven  a 
boomerang,  releasing  another  species  to 
wreak  even  greater  havoc  to  his  interests. 
It  is  easy  to  see  the  damage  which  mammals 
cause,  for  it  is  here  that  they  conflict  most 
directly  with  man’s  interests,  but  it  is  also 
very  easy  to  overlook  the  good  they  do. 


By  KENNETH  DOUTT* 

The  bats,  for  example,  are  a little  known 
group  of  mammals,  and  I suppose  most 
people,  if  they  think  of  them  at  all,  think 
first  of  the  childhood  myth  that  “bats  will 
get  tangled  in  your  hair.”  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  They  have  no  inter- 
est in  one’s  hair,  and  becoming  tangled 
there  would  be  as  frightening  to  the  bat 
as  to  the  individual,  and  much  more  fatal 
to  the  bat.  The  bats  which  occur  in  this 
part  of  the  country  live  on  insects,  many 
of  which  are  harmful  to  man’s  interests.  No 
one  can  say  how  much  is  saved  annually 
in  the  United  States  by  their  destruction 
of  harmful  insects,  but  it  may  well  amount 
to  millions  of  dollars. 

Another  useful  mammal,  the  beaver,  was 
the  first  and  most  practical  of  all  soil  con- 
servationists. The  dams  it  builds  are  ideal 
settling  basins,  which  fill  with  silt,  often  to 
a depth  of  several  feet.  This  deep  soil,  the 
cream  of  all  the  surrounding  territory,  makes 
the  “Wild  Meadows”  or  “Beaver  Meadows” 
which  have  been  of  inestimable  value  in  the 
development  of  this  country. 

The  relationship  of  all  wild  animals  is  so 
interwoven,  and  studies  of  wild  mammals 
so  intimately  connected  with  studies  of  do- 
mestic mammals  and  with  man  himself,  that 
no  one  factor  can  be  divorced  from  the 
other.  An  isolated  fact,  learned  from  the 
study  of  a guinea  pig,  later  proves  to  be  the 
basis  of  a new  cure  for  a serious  disease. 

A need  for  knowledge  about  the  many 
different  phases  of  man’s  relationship  to  the 
mammals  has  produced  a wide  variety  of 
studies  which  have  grown  into  specialized 
sciences,  such  as  taxonomy,  anatomy,  phy- 
siology, genetics,  ecology,  etc.  Here  at  the 
Carnegie  Museum  we  are  concerned  prim- 
arily with  taxonomy,  ecology  and  anatomy. 
This  Museum,  like  most  other  large  museums 
of  its  kind,  has  two  major  functions.  The 
first,  or  most  fundamental,  is  'pure  research; 
(that  is,  studies  by  which  we  gather  new  in- 
formation and  achieve  a fuller  understand- 
ing of  nature  and  the  laws  which  govern 
life.  The  second  function,  which  naturally 
follows,  is  that  of  presenting  this  new  infor- 
mation to  all  who  are  interested. 

Our  mammal  collection,  one  of  the  large 
collections  of  this  country,  contains  nearly 
25,000  specimens.  These  specimens  are  an 
essential  part  of  our  research  equipment — 
the  tools  with  which  we  work.  In  fact  each 
specimen  is  like  a rare  book,  and  must  be 
preserved  as  carefully  as  a unique  and 
valuable  volume  in  a library.  Actually  the 
resemblance  of  a natural  history  collection 
to  a library  goes  even  further.  Each  animal 
is  numbered,  cataloged  and  filed  in  its  prop- 
er place,  in  much  the  same  way  as  a book 
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The  author  examining  a collection.  Study  specimens  are  arranged  systematically  in 
dustproof,  metal  cases.  A well  made  study  skin  should  last  for  centuries. 


A Museum  Research 
Collection 
What  and  Why? 

• 

in  a large  library,  so  that  any  given  speci- 
men may  be  found  at  a moment’s  notice. 
A single  specimen  in  itself  is  of  value,  to 
be  sure,  but  its  greatest  value  is  achieved 
only  when  many  other  specimens  from  many 
different  localities  are  assembled.  For  this 
reason,  a study  collection  of  this  kind  in- 
creases in  value  not  just  numerically  but  in 
a geometrical  ratio.  As  the  collection  grows, 
each  individual  acquires  a greater  signifi- 
cance. 

On  our  expeditions  we  collect  specimens, 
take  photographs  of  the  animals  and  their 
habitats,  and  record  in  our  notes  all  the  in- 
formation we  can  gather.  This  material  is 
then  brought  to  the  laboratory  where  it  is 
assembled,  together  with  additional  speci- 
mens and  all  pertinent  literature,  and  is 
then  subjected  to  critical  analysis. 

The  new  information  gained  from  these 
studies  is  presented  in  various  ways.  Tech- 
nical information,  of  interest  only  to  the 
specialist,  is  published  in  professional  papers 
such  as  “The  Annals  of  the  Carnegie  Mu- 
seum,’’ “The  Journal  of  Mammalogy,”  and 
many  others.  Knowledge  that  is  of  interest 
to  the  public  is  presented  in  more  popular 
publications,  such  as  “The  Carnegie  Maga- 
zine,” The  Pennsylvania  Game  News, 
“Field  and  Stream,”  etc.  Also,  it  may  be 
presented  in  the  form  of  radio  talks,  public 
lectures,  or  exhibitions  in  the  galleries  of 
the  Museum. 

Visitors  to  the  laboratory  often  ask  me 
why  we  need  so  many  specimens.  The  gen- 
eral impression  seems  to  be  that  three  or 
four  of  a kind  would  be  sufficient.  But  that 
is  not  enough.  Let  us  suppose,  for  a moment, 
that  a being  from  Mars  came  to  earth  on 
a collecting  expedition,  and  saw  many  queer 
creatures  walking  about  on  their  hind  legs.. 
He  snatched  up  one  of  these,  flew  back  to 
Mars,  and  sat  down  to  write  a description 
of  the  human  race.  His  specimen  may  have 
been  a short,  fat  man,  or  a tall,  skinny  one, 
a very  old  man,  bent  and  wrinkled  with 
age,  or  a young  man  in  the  prime  of  life, 
or  perhaps  a child  of  only  eight  or  ten. 
Again,  he  may  have  collected  a Norwegian, 
an  Italian,  a Negro,  a Chinaman,  an  Eskimo, 
or  an  Indian.  By  chance  his  victim  might 
have  been  a woman  rather  than  a man! 
From  this  one  individual  it  is  obvious  that 
he  would  not  be  able  to  write  an  accurate 
description  of  the  human  race.  Had  he  taken 
the  trouble  to  collect  ten  adult  males,  ten 
adult  females,  and  ten  young  of  various 
ages,  from  each  nationality,  he  would  have 
been  able  to  write  a fair  account  of  the 
physical  features.  However,  this  would  have 
necessitated  collecting  thirty  specimens  of 
each  nationality — or  subspecies — and  thus  his 
collection  would  have  numbered  several 
hundred  specimens. 

A race,  subspecies,  or  nationality,  is  de- 
veloped through  isolation.  When  a group  of 
people  drift  into  a new  area  and  then  lose 
contact  with  other  members  of  their  kind, 
they  soon  become  provincial.  That  is,  they 
develop  a way  of  speaking  that  is  peculiar 
to  them,  they  become  inter-related,  and  they 


come  to  resemble  one  another  in  appearance. 
The  Spaniards  in  Spain,  the  Italians  in  Italy, 
the  French  in  France,  and  many  others,  are 
good  examples  of  this.  These  countries  each 
have  natural  boundaries,  which  have,  in  the 
past,  acted  as  barriers  and  prevented  the 
inhabitants  from  mingling  to  any  extent 
with  those  of  other  nations.  Of  course  mod- 
em means  of  communication  and  transpor- 
tation are  rapidly  altering  all  of  this,  but 
the  same  laws  which  act  to  make  a sub- 
species of  mammal,  have  also  acted  to  de- 
velop new  races  of  mankind.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  small  mammals,  such  as  mice, 
moles,  squirrels,  woodchucks,  skunks,  etc. 
are  restricted  even  more  easily  than  man. 
Since  they  are  unable  to  travel  any  great 
distances,  natural  barriers,  such  as  rivers, 
mountains,  lakes,  etc.,  confine  them  in  small 
areas,  where  they  develop  local  races.  The 
number  of  these  local  races  is  great,  and  if 
one  were  to  collect  ten  adult  males,  ten 
adult  females  and  ten  young  of  various  ages, 
or  thirty  of  each  species,  it  is  evident  that 
the  number  of  specimens  required  would 
be  enormous. 

I am  often  called  upon  to  explain  why 
we  have  to  go  so  far  from  home  to  study 


mammals.  Many  of  our  experiments  cannot 
be  conducted  in  the  laboratory — as  can  those 
of  the  physicist,  geneticist,  chemist  and  phy- 
siologist— because  they  involve  vast  areas  of 
space,  and  barriers  such  as  high  mountains, 
rivers,  or  lakes,  or  perhaps  climatic  changes. 
Many  of  the  problems  involve  long  periods 
of  time,  sometimes  thousands  of  years.  It 
would  naturally  be  impossible  to  set  up  in 
the  laboratory  experiments  involving  such 
factors  as  these,  and  on  first  thought,  such 
experiments  would  seem  impossible.  How- 
ever, by  examining  carefully  the  physical 
features  on  the  face  of  the  earth  we  can 
often  find  places  where  natural  forces  have 
already  provided  all  of  the  conditions  for 
the  experiment.  In  one  case,  for  example,  a 
group  of  seals  have  been  isolated  in  a 
freshwater  lake  in  Northern  Labrador  for 
thousands  of  years.  By  going  to  this  lake  to 
study  conditions  there  and  to  collect  speci- 
mens of  these  seals,  we  were  able  to  look  in 
on  a remarkable  experiment  in  isolation 
which  had  already  been  in  progress  for  about 
five  thousand  years.  The  migration  of  ani- 
mals is  another  problem  that  has  long  been 
of  interest  to  biologists.  What  effect  has  a 
(Continued  on  Page  27) 
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The  deadly  amanita  phalloides  or  destroying  angel.  Note  the  fringe 
and  the  cup. 


OST  of  my  best  nature  photographs  were  taken 
with  an  ancient  4x5  Premo  plate  camera  which 
I purchased  fourth  or  fifth  hand  for  $3.50.  I 
hasten  to  mention  this  because  most  writers  on 
this  subject  take  it  for  granted  that  the  aspiring 
photo-naturalist  is  already  encumbered  with  two 
or  three  hundred  dollars  worth  of  equipment  or 
has  the  wherewithal  with  which  to  buy  it.  You  see,  I do  want  a 
few  readers  to  continue  on  to  the  finish. 

Nature  photographers  who  own  highly  specialized  cameras 
equipped  with  telephoto  lenses,  extension  tubes,  special  finders,  aids 
for  close-up  focusing  and  other  impedimentia  usually  get  good  pic- 
tures providing  they  have  a reasonable  amount  of  knowledge  of  the 
fundamentals  of  photography,  meaning,  of  course,  that  they  know 
how  to  use  their  equipment  and  have  a fair  idea  of  exposure  and 
composition.  I know,  because  I own  two  such  outfits.  However, 
let  me  quickly  add  that  I still  use  the  old  Premo. 


Even  the  lowly  dandelion  seedheads  can  be  made  into  an  interesting 
study. 


NATURE  PHOTOGRAPHY 

By  N.  R.  Casillo 

Photos  by  The  Author 

The  advantages  possessed  by  the  Premo  include  a focusing  ground 
glass  back  as  well  as  a double  extension  bellows.  However,  its 
most  valued  attribute  so  far  as  I am  concerned  is  the  small  amount 
that  I have  invested  in  it,  a characteristic  causing  me  no  qualms 
when  the  outfit  is  left  exposed  to  the  elements  for  long  periods  of 
time  when  set  for  remote  control.  And  remote  control,  I may 
add,  simply  means  control  of  the  shutter  from  a distance  with  a 
piece  of  black  thread  or  light  silk  bait  casting  line  attached  to 
the  shutter  release. 

“Big  game”  seems  to  be  the  objective  of  the  majority  of  all 
nature  photographers.  They  won’t  settle  for  anything  less  than  a 
bear,  deer  or  a shy  nesting  bird.  As  a result  we  have  a flood  of 
really  wonderful  photographs  of  difficult  subjects. 

Intimate  close-ups  of  simple  and  common  subjects  like  mosses 
and  other  lowly  plants,  nesting  holes  of  small  mammals,  anthills, 
twigs,  buds,  fungi,  animal  tracks  and  many  others  of  a similar 
nature  are  comparatively  easy  to  take  and  are  interesting  for 
the  good  and  sufficient  reason  that  many  common  things  are  often 
the  least  known  and.  because  such  pictures  are  really  scarce. 

What  is  more,  the  photographer  is  limited  only  by  his  knowledge 
of  subject  material  as  well  as  by  his  imagination  or  stated  more 
professionally,  his  creative  ability.  In  other  words,  common  sub- 
jects can  be  made  both  interesting  and  artistic.  More  important, 
they  can  be  made  to  tell  a story. 

The  expert  may  rave  about  the  subtleties  of  such  and  such  a 
subject  without  greatly  impressing  one  who  knows  little  or  nothing 
about  what  he  is  attempting  to  convey.  The  objective,  as  I see 
it,  is  a clear-cut,  pleasing  photograph.  And,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  procedures  necessary  to  secure  such  results  are  far 
easier  than  most  “experts”  are  willing  to  admit. 

First,  let  us  settle  'the  question  that  is  usually  paramount  in 
the  aspiring  nature  photographer’s  mind.  “Can  I use  my  present 
camera?”  Well,  let’s  see.  If  you  own  a box  camera  you  can 
confine  your  subjects  to  trees,  shrubs,  close-ups  (usually  from  a 
distance  of  4 to  8 feet)  of  tree  trunks  and  the  larger  animals  and 
birds.  With  an  inexpensive  portrait  attachment  you  may  work 
as  close  as  three  feet  or  even  less  of  your  subject.  One  of  the 
best  collections  of  tree  trunk  photographs  that  I have  ever  seen 
was  made  with  a box  camera. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  box  camera  goes  for  the  ordinary 
folding  types.  As  a rule  the  latter  have  faster  lenses,  but  in  these 
days  of  fast  films  this  may  no  longer  be  considered  an  advantage 
except  under  the  most  adverse  light  conditions. 


Frogs,  toads,  turtles,  and  salamanders  are  usually  docile  subjects. 
This  is  a leopard  frog. 
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Editor’s  Note:  Through  a mutual  agreement  Mr.  Casillo 
will  represent  the  Commission  as  a Naturalist-Lecturer  at 
the  Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Refuge  Museum  near  Linesville, 
Crawford  County,  every  weekend  from  the  time  it  opens 
on  May  1 until  it  closes  in  the  fall. 

For  more  serious  workers  the  ideal  tool  is  the  314  x 4 VI  size 
film  pack  camera  with  double  extension  bellows  and  focusing  back. 
I may  add  at  this  point  that  a long  bellows  makes  it  possible  to 
work  close  to  a subject  without  resorting  to  portrait  attachments 
or  other  supplementary  lenses  or  to  extension  tubes.  Good  ex- 
amples of  the  aforementioned  camera  include  the  Eastman  Recomar 
and  the  Zeiss  Maximar,  although  there  are  many  other  reliable 
makes  of  the  same  types.  In  these  days  of  easy  enlarging  the 
214  x 314  size  is  even  more  convenient.  When  considering  sharp- 
ness and  depth  of  focus,  comparatively  slow  lenses  like  the  f 4.5 
or  f 6.3  are  preferable  to  the  faster  and  incidentally,  far  more  ex- 
pensive types.  The  Recomar  is  equipt  with  an  f 4.5  lens. 

Any  of  the  reflex  type  cameras  are  also  highly  recommended. 
They  show  the  full  picture  size  as  well  as  its  composition  right  up 
to  the  instant  of  exposure.  They  also  permit  critical  visual  focusing. 

A fairly  complete  outfit  may  consist  of  a camera,  tripod,  exposure 
meter  and  a No.  2 yellow  color  filter.  The  latter  is  valuable  for 
the  proper  rendition  of  color  in  its  black  and  white  equivalents. 
In  other  words,  it  is  desirable,  for  example,  to  have  red  appear 
as  such  in  its  gradations’  of  black  and  white  and  not  as  something 
darker. 

Mushrooms  and  toadstools  as  well  as  other  fungi  are  excellent 
subjects  to  begin  with  because  they  are  usually  good  substantial 
growths  not  easily  disturbed  by  the  wind.  It  is  always  desirable 
to  show  the  stem  as  well  as  the  cup  or  bulbous  structure  which 
some  of  them  have.  This  necessitates  the  clearing  away  of  grass 
and  other  growths  which  may  obstruct  the  view.  It  is  easy  to 
overdo  this  and  thus  spoil  the  naturalness  of  the  setting.  The 
camera  should  be  set  for  a low-down  view,  but  not  so  low  as 
to  avoid  showing  the  cap  or  top.  Since  the  color  of  most  mush- 
rooms is  a variation  of  white,  overexposure  is  to  be  avoided.  In 
fact,  a slight  underexposure  improves  detail  and  texture. 

Mosses  may  be  photographed  in  the  field  or  at  home.  I prefer 
to  take  them  in  their  habitat  and  thus  avoid  carrying  the  specimens 
home.  For  reflecting  light  on  to  a poorly  lighted  subject  a white 
handkerchief  or  a large  piece  of  an  old  bed  sheet  are  both  efficient 
and  easy  to  carry.  Mosses,  lichens,  and  fungi  make  excellent  fall 
subjects  after  the  leaves  have  dropped  from  the  trees. 

Lichens  of  various  kinds  may  be  found  growing  on  rocks  and 
old  wood  in  locations  that  are  not  too  close  to  a heavy  concentra- 
tion of  coal  smoke.  The  most  familiar  types  look  like  greenish  gray 
spots,  which  because  of  their  crust-like  character  are  botanieally 
called  crustaceous  forms.  The  so-called  reindeer  moss  as  well  as 
the  dainty  “fairy’’  cups  are  really  lichens.  Lichens  represent  a 
partnership  between  the  fungi  and  algae,  the  green  algae  providing 
the  food,  and  the  tougher  fungi,  protection  for  the  more  delicate 


This  alert  reptile  is  a garter  snake. 


Most  of  the  larger  moths  when  found  in  their  day  time  hideouts 
make  easy  subjects.  This  is  a luna  moth. 

algae.  So,  you  see,  these  simple  and  abundant  plants  are  interest- 
ing in  their  own  right. 

Tree  trunks  are  best  photographed  in  winter  when  the  trees  are 
devoid  of  leaves.  Side  lighting  enhances  both  texture  and  round- 
ness. Avoid  too  much  contrast;  best  done  by  avoiding  a glaring 
white  background  of  snow  for  a much  darker  tree  trunk.  It  is 
just  as  important  not  to  have  a background  that  detracts  from  the 
subject.  An  undesirable  background  may  be  avoided  by  keeping 
it  out  of  focus. 

Twigs  and  buds  are  two  subjects  that  are  best  photographed  at 
home.  Use  a cardboard  background  of  a contrasting  color  and 
place  it  a foot  or  more  behind  the  subject  so  that  the  shadow  of 
the  latter  will  not  fall  on  the  background.  Always  place  the 
light  source  on  both  sides  and  higher  than  the  subject.  Obviously, 
the  idea  is  to  get  as  much  texture  and  roundness  as  possible. 

Animal  tracks  in  snow,  mud  or  sand  are  best  taken  when  the 
sun  is  low  and  long  shadows  are  cast  on  the  surface.  Avoid  over- 
exposure. The  ice  glazed  tunnels  of  moles,  shrews  and  mice  often 
persist  on  golf  courses  and  meadows  after  the  snow  blanketing  such 
(Continued  on  Page  28) 


Good  root  subjects  are  nearly  always  obtainable  -on  a steep,  wooded 
hillside  where  some  erosion  has  taken  place. 
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SHREWS 


1.  Short-tailed  shrew.  2.  Common  shrew  after  white-footed  or  deer  mouse. 


EVERAL  hundred  years  ago 
William  Shakespeare  wrote 
a comedy  of  manners  en- 
titled, “The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,”  and  thereby  im- 
mortalized the  character  of 
a little-known  mammal  of 
the  forest  and  fields.  Truly  Shakespeare 
must  have  been  a student  of  nature,  for  the 
delineation  of  the  character  of  his  heroine  is 
a marvelous  expose  of  the  temperament  of 
one  of  the  smallest  mammals  in  the  world. 

In  general,  the  shrew  may  be  described  as 
a small,  slight  mammal,  between  three  and 
six  inches  in  total  length,  inconspicuous  ex- 
ternal ears,  minute  eyes,  sharp,  pointed 
muzzle,  small,  delicate  hands  and  feet  and 
brown  or  grayish-black  coloration.  Its 
movements  are  exceedingly  quick,  its  temper 
short  and  its  nervous  system  (highly  organ- 
ized. Collectors  report  that  a live,  uninjured 
shrew,  if  held  in  the  hand  and  forcibly  re- 
strained, ■will  die  from  nervous  shock.  They 
do  not  take  to  domestication,  and  several 
months  in  a cage  does  little  to  discourage 
their  desire  to  chew  off  a finger  of  their 
captor.  Although  they  are  classified  as 
insectivorous,  which  would  lead  one  to  be- 
lieve that  they  should  prefer  insects  almost 
exclusively  as  food,  their  tastes  run  to  a 
wide  variety  in  diet.  Cannibalism  is  not 
uncommon  among  them — in  captivity,  at 
least — and  it  is  certainly  not  safe  to  leave  a 
tiny  shrew  and  a meadow  mouse  in  a cage 
overnight.  Little  will  be  left  of  the  mouse 
in  the  morning!  Even  a six  inch  snake 


has  been  known  to  fall  prey  to  an  in- 
significant four  inch  shrew. 

Pennsylvania  boasts  of  seven  different 
species  of  this  inconspicuous  mammal.  One 
of  'the  most  common  forms  is  the  Cinereous 
Shrew  ( Sorex  cinereus  cinereus)  which  oc- 
curs throughout  most  of  the  State,  but  meets 
the  range  of  Sorex  cinereus  fontindlis  in  the 
southeastern  comer.  This  form  is  very 
small,  but  has  a wide  distribution,  for  it  may 
be  found  anywhere  from  salt  marshes  to  the 
high  slopes  of  mountains,  and  in  grassy  fields 
as  well  as  spruce  forests.  In  summer  it  is 
brown  above  (and  gray  below,  but  in  winter 
it  becomes  noticeably  darker  above  and 
quite  pale  gray  below.  Its  body  is  slender, 
its  nose  very  long  and  sharp,  and  its  tail 
rather  short.  It  is  active  at  all  hours  and 
at  all  times  of  the  year,  for  it  does  not 
hibernate.  Their  life  span  is  probably  very 
short — perhaps  only  one  breeding  season — 
but , during  their  brief  career  they  lead  an 
exceedingly  vigorous  life.  They  utilize  bur- 
rows of  meadow  mice  and  moles  as  highways, 
but  also  spend  a considerable  portion  of 
(their  time  above  ground,  searching  for  tiny 
snails  and  other  mollusks,  insects,  small 
(worms,  a bit  of  plant  food  and  the  bodies 
of  larger  mammals.  Their  nest  is  a dainty 
little  structure  of  leaves  and  grasses,  placed 
in  a shallow  burrow  beneath  a log  or  stump. 
The  young  may  be  bom  anytime  from  spring 
to  fall,  'and  three  litters  a season  seems  to 
be  the  rule.  Pour  to  ten  young  comprise  a 
litter.  Owls,  hawks,  shrikes,  herons,  foxes, 
weasels,  etc.  are  their  most  persistent 
enemies. 


CAROLINE  A.  HEPPENSTALL 

• 

Illustrations  by  Jacob  Bates  Abbott 

A slightly  larger  form  is  the  Smoky 
Shrew  (Sorex  fumeus  fumeus),  which  bears 
a superficial  resemblance  to  the  Cinereous 
Shrew.  This  race  has  a decidedly  longer 
tail,  'and  is  darker  in  color,  being  dark  mouse 
gray  above  and  lighter  'below,  in  the  winter, 
but  changing  to  brownish  gray  above  in  the 
summer  and  paler  below.  The  tail  is  dis- 
tinctly bicolored,  dark  above  and  light  be- 
low. The  Smoky  Shrew  is  not  so  generally 
distributed  as  the  Cinereous,  and  seems  to 
have  a tendency  to  colonize.  It  may  be 
found  in  shady,  damp  woods,  keeping  to  the 
well-traveled  burrow  highways  deep  in  the 
leaf  mold.  It  seldom  lives  in  dry  woods,  and 
never  in  marshes.  The  first  litter  of  young 
are  bom  in  late  April  and  usually  number 
from  four  to  seven;  before  'another  month 
has  passed  a second. litter  is  on  its  way,  and 
occasionally  a third  litter  is  bom  in  the  fall. 
The  nest  in  which  the  young  are  bom  is 
composed  of  shredded  leaves  or  grasses,  in 
the  recesses  of  some  half -rotted  log  or  moss 
covered  stump,  or  directly  beneath  a slab 
of  rock.  The  adults  probably  die  off  an  the 
second  year,  following  the  breeding  season. 
One  strange  characteristic  of  this  form  is 
that  the  tails  become  very  much  swollen 
and  enlarged  in  the  spring.  Their  food  con- 
sists of  the  invertebrate  population  of  the 
leaf  mold — insects  and  their  larvae,  centi- 
pedes, small  salamanders,  plant  matter, 
earthworms,  sowbugs,  etc.  They  are  not 
adverse  to  eating  meat,  however,  and  will 
often  devour  the  dead  bodies  of  larger  mam- 
mals. Owls,  some  forms  of  hawks,  foxes, 
weasels  and  other  small  predatory  mammals 
are  their  main  enemies. 

One  of  the  least  known  shrews  is  the  Gray 
Long-tailed  Shrew,  Sorex  dispar.  This  ani- 
mal is  similar  to  the  Smoky  Shrew  in  color, 
but  has  a much  longer  tail  and  a slimmer 
body.  It  is  found  among  moist  rocks,  in 
crevasses  between  boulders  and  on  moss- 
covered  logs  of  the  damp,  coniferous  forests. 
Its  life  history  is  practically  unknown,  but 
its  habits  are  probably  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  Smoky  Shrew. 

The  largest  of  our  Pennsylvania  shrews  is 
the  handsome  Water  Shrew.  In  western 
Pennsylvania  the  form,  Sorex  palustris  punc- 
tulatus  'occurs,  while  in  the  eastern  section 
the  race  is  known  'as  Sorex  palustris  albi - 
barbis.  This  animal  is  a little  over  six  inches 
in  total  length,  has  large,  broad  hind  feet, 
fringed  with  stiff  hairs,  toes  slightly  webbed 
at  the  base,  soft,  dark  colored  fur,  a sharp, 
pointed  muzzle  and  a long,  graceful  tail. 
It  haunts  wet  places,  along  the  shore  line 
of  rushing  mountain  streams  .or  in  sphagnum 
bogs,  and  can  swim  and  dive  with  the  great- 
est of  ease.  Some  observers  say  that  it  can 
'actually  run  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
for  a distance  of  five  feet  or  more.  Its  food 
consists  of  insects,  aquatic  nymphs  of  stone  - 
flies  and  mayflies,  planarians,  a little  plant 
material,  and  a few  fish  eggs.  Little  is 
known  of  its  breeding  (habits,  'but  it  seems 
(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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CONTROL  INSECTS  FOR  CAMP  COMFORT 


By  Dr.  T.  L.  Guyton  * 

Illustrations  by  Jacob  Bates  Abbott 


MANY  hunting  camps  are  sometimes  un- 
inviting places  through  much  of  the 
year,  especially  in  the  summer  time,  due  in 
many  cases  to  the  presence  of  pests  (usually 
inseats)  and  the  fear  some  folks  have  of 
other  harmless  native  creatures  living  near- 
by. Most  camps  may  be  made  pleasant 
places  in  which  to  spend  vacations  and 
week-ends  throughout  the  year.  This  is 
especially  true  since  the  release  for  civilian 
use  of  some  of  the  war-developed  insec- 
ticides. 

When  Frank  and  I took  over  the  old  cabin 
in  the  mountain  we  found  the  place  filled 
with  dirt  and  some  insects.  The  dirt  was 
soon  removed  with  brooms  and  scrub  buck- 
ets. The  first  thing  we  did  to  kill  the  insects 
was  close  the  place  as  tight  as  we  could 
and  set  off  a charge  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
gas.  This  fumigation  killed  all  the  insects 
present  and  is  a good  practice  to  follow  in 
taking  over  any  vacant  camp  or  cottage. 
However,  before  using  any  form  of  cyanide 
be  sure  you  understand  its  poisonous  na- 
ture. Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  in  small  concen- 
tration is  deadly  to  all  forms  of  life  including 
man.  Strong  fumes  of  burned  sulphur  are 
just  as  effective  'as  cyanide  in  killing  in- 
sects and  are  much  less  dangerous  to  handle 
and  use.  Make  the  building  quite  tight  and 
bum  the  sulphur  at  the  rate  of  2 pounds  to 
each  1000  cubic  feet.  The  precaution  should 
be  taken  to  guard  against  fire  damage  by 
burning  the  sulphur  in  some  large  metal 
vessel  such  as  a tub,  with  two  or  three  inches 
of  ashes  in  the  bottom. 


* Director,  Bureau  Plant  Industry,  Penna. 
Dept.  Agriculture. 


A certain  lot  of  insects  are  sure  to  appear 
and  make  pests  of  themselves.  Black  flies, 
punkies  or  no-see-ums  are  found  near 
mountain  streams  and  may  be  so  numerous 
that  even  the  most  seasoned  woodsman  is 
forced  to  resort  to  protective  measures. 
When  these  insects  are  numerous,  cover  up 
as  much  of  the  body  as  possible  when  out 
of  doors  and  use  repellent  washes.  A mix- 
ture of  pyrethrum  extracts  in  five  parts  of 
a light  lubricating  oil,  or  a mixture  of  this 
oil  and  oil  of  peppermint  and  oil  of  sassafras 
will  help.  There  are  several  good  commercial 
mixtures  developed  during  the  war  to  be 
found  in  drug  stores  under  trade  names. 
Protect  the  inside  of  the  camp  with  window 
screens  made  of  fine  mesh  cloth  and  spray 
these  with  kerosene  or  a five  or  ten  per- 
cent DDT  mixture.  Fortunately  black  flies, 


Black  fly. 


punkies  and  their  kin  occur  only  a part  of 
the  summer  season  and  after  that  period  is 
past  the  worst  is  over  for  that  year. 

Colonies  of  one  kind  or  another  of  wasps 
are  sure  to  be  encountered.  These  creatures 
are  quite  annoying  to  most  folks.  They  may 
be  pests  throughout  the  whole  year,  for 
they  hibernate  about  the  rafters  and  cracks 
of  the  building  and  when  the  place  is  warm 
they  become  active  and  may  crawl  into 
bedding  or  clothing. 

Frank  and  I kept  the  wasp  population 
under  control  by  the  use  of  a trap  which 
he  devised.  He  took  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  wasps  fly  to  light.  The  trap  consisted 
essentially  of  a glass  funnel  about  6 to  8 
inches  across  the  wide  end  with  a tube 
with  the  opening  about  %-inch  in  diameter 
or  more.  A circular  hole  was  cut  in  the 
weather  boarding  near  the  rafters  of  the 
same  diameter  as  the  wide  end  of  the  funnel 
and  the  funnel  was  set  in  this.  The  narrow 
portion  ended  in  a cage  covered  with  screen 
wire  small  enough  to  keep  the  wasps  from 
escaping.  The  funnel  entered  this  cage  mid- 
way of  its  height.  When  we  left  the  cabin 
we  darkened  the  upstairs  by  closing  the 
shutters  over  the  windows.  The  trap  worked 
all  the  while  we  were  away.  We  caught 
many  wasps  and  the  number  around  the 
cabin  was  never  very  large.  This  trap  has 
now  given  way  to  the  use  of  DDT.  This 
new  insecticide  is  very  effective  in  wasp 
control.  Spray  a 5%  to  10%  oil  solution 
lightly  over  the  parts  of  the  cabin  where 
the  wasps  frequent.  Include  the  doors,  win- 
dows and  under  the  eaves  and  rafters.  One 

(Continued  on  Page  31) 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  COMMISSION’S  MEETING-MARCH  10, 1946 


In  the  future  rabbits  will  be  trapped  only  from  areas  not  open  to  public  shooting.  Fifty - 
five  boys  from  7 to  14  years,  some  Cub  scouts,  others  members  of  a Junior  Sportsmen’s 
Club  at  the  Bell  Avenue  School,  engaged  in  the  Rabbit  Trapping  Program  sponsored  by 
the  Boys  and  Girls  Committee  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Yeadon.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  was  Robert  C.  Yake.  The  Agriculture  Committee  of  the  Kiwanis  assisted  in 
locating  the  various  Victory  Gardens. 

This  is  the  second  year  for  trapping  rabbits  in  the  borough.  The  catch  last  year  netted 
192;  this  year  147.  Less  rabbits  and  poor  weather  are  the  reasons  for  this  year’s  poor  catch. 

This  picture  shows  Edward  Bums  removing  the  147th  rabbit  from  the  trap  while  Fred 
Bencker  is  ready  to  close  the  holding  crate.  The  boy  kneeling  is  Lee  Angst,  7 years  old, 
who  caught  3 rabbits.  Bencker  caught  5 and  Bums  netted  23.  Standing  on  Burn’s  left 
is  Ronald  Spielman  catcher  of  5.  On  Bums’  right  is  Harold  Charlestein,  president  of 
the  Junior  Sportsmen’s  Club  and  catcher  of  9;  to  his  right  is  Kenneth  Todd,  Program 
Chairman  of  the  Club  and  catcher  of  11  rabbits.  Slightly  forward  of  Todd  is  William 
Eberwein  catcher  of  3.  The  adult  is  Robert  C.  Yake.  In  the  background  is  a cemetery 
in  which  many  of  the  rabbits  were  caught. 


THE  Commission  held  a special  meeting 
on  March  10,  1946.  Members  present  in- 
cluded Ross  L.  Leffler,  President;  G.  I. 
Phillips;  Harold  Moltz;  Dr.  H.  E.  Kilgus; 
John  C.  Herman;  and  B.  K.  Williams.  Com- 
missioners Robert  R.  Lamberton,  Vice-Pres- 
ident, and  Nicholas  Biddle  were  unable  to 
be  present. 

Organization  and  Personnel — Following  a 
discussion  on  future  organization  and  per- 
sonnel plans,  it  was  agreed  that  in  the 
future  all  employes,  other  than  those  on 
the  game  farms  or  other  units  operating  on  a 
comparable  basis,  who  do  not  report  to  and 
work  under  the  direct  administrative  juris- 
diction of  the  Field  Division  Supervisors, 
shall  be  charged  to  the  Harrisburg  Head- 
quarters Staff,  the  remainder  to  the  Field 
Organization,  it  being  understood  that  em- 
ployes on  special  short-term  projects,  such 
as  Federal-Aid,  even  though  supervised  and 
directed  from  Harrisburg,  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered a part  of  the  regular  headquarters 
staff. 

Rabbit  Transfer  Program — The  current 
rabbit  transfer  program  was  discussed,  and 
it  was  decided  that  in  the  future  rabbits  for 
transfer  shall  be  trapped  only  from  areas 
which  are  not  open  to  public  hunting. 

Mammal  Study  Project — Suggestions  sub- 
mitted by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser- 
vice with  reference  to  'the  proposed  Federal- 
Aid  Mammal  Survey  Project  previously  ap- 
proved were  considered.  Certain  revisions  in 
the  plan  were  agreed  upon,  and  the  staff  was 
instructed  to  submit  the  revised  project  to 
the  proper  Federal  authorities  for  approval 
as  promptly  as  possible. 


Cover  Type  Mapping  Project — A sug- 
gested Federal -Aid  Project  to  prepare  com- 
plete cover  type  maps  (and  soil  maps  where 
sufficient  information  is  not  already  avail- 
able in  published  material  or  other  sources) 
was  submitted  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Re- 
search and  Planning  Committee  for  all  State 


Game  Lands,  with  a permanent  schedule  for 
cutting  and  other  intensive  land  manage- 
ment activities. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Technicians 
will  be  too  busy  with  the  intensified  cutting 
and  other  improvement  work  on  game  lands 
to  do  the  mapping  rapidly  enough  to  serve 
the  Commission’s  purposes,  and  that  about 
four  good  crews  of  three  to  four  men  each 
should  be  employed  to  do  the  job  under  a 
Federal-Aid  Project,  the  Commission  con- 
tributing only  one-fourth  of  the  cost. 

It  was  agreed  that  such  a proposed  plan 
shall  be  worked  up  in  detail  and  submitted 
to  the  Research  and  Planning  Committee 
for  study  and  subsequent  presentation,  with 
its  conclusions,  to  the  Commission  for  ap- 
proval. 

Priority  for  Ex-Servicemen  in  Timber 
Cutting  Operations — Since  returning  veterans 
in  many  instances  have  expressed  an  inter- 
est in  timber  cutting  operations,  the  Com- 
mission decided  to  give  them  preference  in 
connection  with  all  such  contracts  or  other 
lands  improvement  work,  and  directed  that 
this  policy  be  made  known  to  the  general 
public. 

Approvals  for  Timber  Cutting  Contracts — - 
Because  of  delays  encountered  under  the 
present  procedure  to  obtain  approvals  for 
various  kinds  of  timber,  cutting  contracts,  it 
was  agreed  that  in  the  future  recommended 
contracts,  based  on  competitive  bids,  for  the 
sale  of  all  timber  products,  also  extension  of 
existing  contracts,  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Commissioner  in  the  district  involved  (with 
a copy  to  the  President),  for  clearance,  and 
after  said  Commissioner’s  approval  'the  con- 
tracts shall  be  awarded  immediately. 

It  was  further  agreed  (1)  that  due  to  the 
present  emergency  no  grain  of  any  kind  shall 
be  sold  without  Commission  approval;  (2) 
that  inorganic  products  on  or  under  state 
game  lands  shall  be  sold  only  with  advance 
approval;  and  (3)  that  hay  and  fodder  shall 
be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  after  having 
secured  approval  of  the  Headquarters  Office. 


Ex-servicemen  will  be  given  preference  in  connection  with  all  timber  cutting  operations 
and  other  game  lands  improvement  work. 
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Photo  by  Leo  A.  Luttringer,  Jr. 

Nearly  23,000  pheasants  will  be  purchased  from  state  and  out-of-state  game  breeders 
for  release  this  fall  and  next  spring  to  supplement  birds  raised  at  the  State  Game  Farms 
and  by  sportsmen. 


Farm-Game  Projects — After  hearing  rec- 
ommendations from  the  Research  and  Plan- 
ning Committee  and  the  staff  relative  to  the 
services  that  should  be  offered  to  farm- 
game  cooperators  in  connection  with  the 
conservation  of  soil,  etc.,  the  Commission 
approved  a proposed  plan  to  include  the 
furnishing  of  rye  grass,  shrubs,-  evergreens, 
etc.,  for  such  purposes  as  part  of  the  regular' 
program  on  cooperative  projects  where  com- 
plete farm  plans  have  been  developed  by 
the  Commission’s  representatives. 

A report  covering  recent  progress  made 
by  the  Commission’s  soil  conservation  rep- 
resentative on  the  pilot  project  (No.  17  in 
Berks  County)  indicated  that  the  cooper- 
ating landowners  contacted  are  generally 
pleased  with  the  service  offered  and  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  have 
their  farms  completely  planned  to  conserve 
soil  and  to  aid  wildlife. 

Planting  Stock — Realizing  the  paramount 
importance  of  securing  enough  suitable  nurs- 
ery stock  for  use  on  its  own  lands  as  well  as 
those  of  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Coopera- 
tors, the  Commission  again  considered  the 
establishment  of  a nursery  to  produce  the 
desired  material.  The  matter  is  to  be  fur- 
ther studied  by  a competent  member  of  the 
staff;  his  findings,  including  estimates  of  the 
planting  stock  requirements,  recommended 
site  or  sites  for  a nursery,  a schedule  of  capi- 
tal and  annual  operating  expenditures,  and 
operative  costs  should  the  desired  materials 
be  purchased  in  the  open  market,  to  be 
submitted  at  the  next  meeting. 

It  was  further  felt  that  in  conjunction  with 
such  a nursery  operation  studies  might  be 
made  to  determine  what  species  of  trees, 
shrubs,  vines,  grains,  etc.,  should  be  planted 
or  transferred  to  produce  maximum  amounts 
of  suitable  foods  and  cover  for  wildlife,  in- 
cluding the  selection  of  appropriate  planting 
sites;  how  best  the  Commission  may  cooper- 
ate with  the  general  public  in  planting  wild- 
life foods;  what  kinds  and  sources  of  supply; 
the  preparation  of  suitable  literature  giving 
planting  instructions,  etc.;  and  whether  fer- 
tilization processes  can  be  developed  to  in- 
crease the  fruiting  capacity  of  various  forest 
trees  to  assure  more  abundant  food  supplies 
for  wildlife. 

Game  Farm  Names — Because  there  is  at 
present  considerable  confusion  in  the  usage 
of  names  to  designate  the  several  State  Game 
Farms  operated  by  the  Commission  it  was 
agreed  to  permanently  designate  them  as 
follows: 

Fisher  State  Game  Farm,  Schwenksville, 
Montgomery  County,  to  be  known  as  the 
Eastern  Game  Farm. 

Loyalsock  State  Game  Farm,  Montours- 
ville,  Lycoming  County,  to  be  known  as 
Loyalsock  Game  Farm. 

Wild  Turkey  Farm,  Barbours,  Lycoming 
County,  to  be  known  as  State  Wild  Turkey 
Farm. 

A new  Game  Farm  at  Cambridge  Springs, 
Crawford  County,  to  be  known  as  Western 
Game  Farm. 

Game  Purchases — Upon  recommendations 
submitted  by  the  Committee  on  Propagation, 
it  was  agreed  to  purchase  game  birds  for 
spring  and  fall  delivery  as  follows: 

For  fall  delivery  from  Pennsylvania 
breeders  only,  13950  pheasants;  for  spring 
1947  delivery  from  both  Pennsylvania 
and  out-of-state  breeders,  9,700  pheasants; 
and  for  spring  1947  delivery,  2,000  bobwhite 
quail. 


Allocation  of  Quail  Pens — A list  of  appli- 
cants for  surplus  equipment  at  the  Loyalsock 
Game  Farm  to  be  used  for  raising  day-old 
quail  was  carefully  studied  and  approved 
after  eliminating  applicants  in  sections  where 
it  is  known  that  these  birds  will  not  thrive. 

Training  School  Staff — The  Commission 
agreed  that  two  employes  from  the  Enrolled 
Field  Service  shall  be  assigned  to  the  Train- 
ing School  for  the  year’s  duration  rather  than 
employ  new  men  on  a full-time  basis,  and 
that  such  employes  be  granted  an  additional 
allowance  to  compensate  them  for  their 
extra  responsibilities  and  added  expenses. 
Robert  S.  Lichtenberger,  South  Enola,  will  be 
the  Assistant  Superintendent,  'and  Robert  D. 
Parlaman,  Charleroi,  the  Resident  Instructor. 
(Both  these  officers  are  graduates  of  the 
school  and  had  previous  experience  in  help- 
ing to  direct  the  training  program.  They 
also  served  with  distinction  in  the  armed 
forces  during  World  War  II.) 

Conservation  Laboratory — In  a further  ef- 
fort to  support  an  undertaking  which  it 
helped  initiate  before  World  War  II,  the 
Commission  agreed  to  help  subsidize,  in  the 
amount  of  $1,000,  a Conservation  Summer 
School  or  Laboratory  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  for  the  purpose  of  training 
teachers  to  teach  conservation  in  the  schools 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  that  the  appro- 
priation be  allocated  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  sponsors  of  the  project  obtain 
funds  from  the  General  Assembly  to  con- 
tinue this  worthy  endeavor  in  the  future. 

Other  items  involving  the  assignment  of 
supervisors,  the  preparation  of  the  budget, 
and  historical  records  also  were  acted  upon. 
In  connection  with  the  latter  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  a letter  from  John  M.  Phillips, 
one  of  the  early  members  of  the  Commission, 
who  probably  had  more  to  do  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Commission  than  any  other 
person,  proved  beyond  any  question  of  doubt 
that  the  honor  of  having  been  the  Commis- 
sion’s first  secretary  belongs  to  the  late  Dr. 
B.  H.  Warren,  of  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  then  State 
Ornithologist  and  author  of  the  well-known 
“Birds  of  Pennsylvania’’  which  has  been  out 


of  print  for  many  years.  Copies  are  rarely 
available  even  in  the  popular  shops  that 
carry  antiquated  books. 

The  first  Commissioners  were  appointed 
November  17,  1896.  The  early  records  of 
the  Commission  were  destroyed  in  the  Capi- 
tol fire  of  February  2,  1897,  and  Mr.  Phillips’ 
letter  supplied  the  missing  information.  Dr 
Joseph  Kalbfus  did  not  begin  his  official 
service  with  the  Commission  until  July  8, 
1898,  and  did  not  function  on  a full-time 
basis  until  July  2,  1903. 

REVOCATIONS 

(Continued  from  Last  Month) 

RESIDENTS 

Division  “A”- — Continued 

Pisano,  Ralph,  1139  Wharton  St.,  Philadelphia 
(Phila.  Co.),  possessing  female  or  doe  deer  taken 
in  closed  season.  2 years. 

Sayer,  Frank  P.,  R.  D.  #3,  Kutztown  (Berks 
Co.),  killing  and  possessing  parts  of  four  ring- 
necks  in  closed  season.  1 year. 

Schrader,  Edwin  A.,  522  Edgeboro  Blvd.,  Beth- 
lehem (Lehigh  & Northampton  Cos.),  possessing 
part  of  doe  deer  taken  in  closed  season.  2 years. 

Shayda,  Peter,  242  South  Sixth  Ave.,  Lebanon 
(Lebanon  Co.),  aiding  and  assisting  in  the  con- 
cealment of  a cub  bear  less  than  one  year  old 
killed  unlawfully.  2 years. 

Shelly,  Michael,  3811  North  Fifth  St.,  Phila- 
delphia (Phila.  Co.),  (a)  hunting  without  resi- 

dent license;  (b)  hunting  game  (woodchuck) 
on  Sunday;  (c)  failure  to  report  shooting  acci- 
dent injuring  another.  1 year. 

Smith.  Dennis  R.,  719  E.  Philadelphia  St.. 

York  (York  Co.),  aiding  in  the  concealment  of 
hen  pheasant.  1 year. 

Smith,  Gerald,  Yoe  (York  Co.),  possessing  and 
transporting  two  pheasant  hens.  1 year. 

Werbos,  Adolph,  100  N.  6th  St.,  Darby  (Dela- 
ware Co.),  possessing  hen  pheasant.  1 year. 

Wysocki,  Stanley  F.,  3515  E.  3rd  St.,  Trainer 
(Delaware  Co.),  killing  doe  deer  in  closed  sea- 
son. 2 years. 

Division  "B” 

Albrecht,  Charles  W.,  R.  D.  #1,  Cresco  (Mon- 
roe Co.),  possessing  deer  unlawfully  taken.  1 
year. 

Cerynick,  Stanley,  Star  Route.  Hop  Bottom 
(Susquehanna  Co.),  removing  a predator  (fox) 
from  the  trap  of  another.  1 year. 

Decker,  David  C.,  213  King  St.,  E.  Strouds- 
burg (Monroe  Co.),  possessing  a loaded  rifle  in 
vehicle  standing  on  highway.  1 year. 

Greskewicz,  Stanley,  70  Fairview  St..  West 
Wyoming  (Luzerne  Co.),  possessing  male  deer 
in  closed  season.  2 years. 

Herman,  Lawrence,  Milford  (Pike  Co.),  as- 
sisting to  conceal  an  illegally  killed  doe  deer. 
2 years. 

(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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EARLY  TRAINING 

By  Herbert  Kendrick 


WHAT  IS  A SAFE  RIFLE? 

By  Ted  Trueblood 


BEFORE  the  bird  puppy’s  serious  field  education  is  begun,  there 
are  a few  things  he  should  be  taught  at  an  early  age.  How- 
ever, the  most  extreme  care  and  greatest  patience  should  be  exer- 
cised in  these  simple  tasks  lest  the  wee  prospect  be  robbed  of 
his  boldness,  spirit,  and  self  confidence.  Although  everyone  loves 
to  see  a dog’s  pointing  instinct  assert  itself  soon  after  mother  has 
ceased  feeding  'him,  and  there  are  few  pictures  more  glorious  than 
the  youngster  freezing  at  point  on  a robin,  grasshopper,  or  butter- 
fly, his  ability  to  absorb  field  training  in  a serious  manner  is  very 
limited  and  any  attempt  to  force  him  will  result  in  much  more 
harm  than  good. 

Many  modem  trainers  contend  yard  training  is  unnecessary  and 
a definite  waste  of  time,  and  wait  until  the  dog  is  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  months  of  age  before  training  of  any  kind  is  started. 
This  method  is  used  by  many  handlers  of  dogs  used  for  field  trials 
where  speed,  endurance,  and  extreme  boldness  are  desired.  How- 
ever, in  schooling  a shooting  dog  prospect  the  best  time  to  start 
is  about  the  time  of  his  first  birthday.  In  some  cases  where  the 
animal  is  slow  to  develop  the  training  may  be  started  later,  thus 
making  it  of  a more  permanent  nature.  There  are  young  dogs 
doing  excellent  work  in  the  field,  handling  game,  backing  and 
retrieving  before  they  have  reached  the  age  of  twelve  months. 
These  are  rare  cases,  and  rarely  do  they  show  any  improvement 
over  the  puppy  stage,  and  all  too  often  develop  into  a performer 
whose  work  is  done  in  a lifeless,  methodical  manner,  and  lose 
the  fire  and  heart  gunners  like  to  See  in  their  dogs. 

While  the  young  hopeful  is  developing  in  mind  and  body,  and 
feels  that  his  life  is  just  one  day  of  fun  'after  another  it  is 
advisable  to  let  him  know  the  joy  of  performing  simple  tasks  for 
his  master.  These  may  foe  accomplished  without  applying  force, 
therefore,  eliminating  the  danger  of  overcrowding  him. 

The  first  lesson  should  be  housebreaking.  Even  though  you 
keep  the  puppy  outdoors  where  he  will  always  thrive  better,  you 
will  find  it  wise  to  bring  him  into  the  house  long  enough  to  make 
sure  he  is  housebroken.  At  the  first  sign  of  restlessness  you  feel 
is  caused  by  need  of  relief  call  the  pup  quickly  outside,  and  stay 
with  him  until  the  desired  result  has  been  accomplished.  Then 
give  him  a kindly  pat  of  approval  and  allow  him  back  into  the 
house.  He  will  soon  come  to  know  that  you  will  help  him  get 
outside  when  it  is  necessary.  Very  soon  he  will  show  signs  that 
will  indicate  his  desire.  Avoid  keeping  him  inside  too  long  at  a 
'time  even  though  he  may  not  make  a move  toward  the  door. 

Teaching  the  young  pup  calls  for  a deep  understanding  between 
the  handler  and  his  pupil,  which  is  based  upon  love  and  confidence. 
When  a pup  loves  and  believes  in  his  master,  teaching  is  greatly 
simplified. 

Teaching  to  heel  will  be  an  invaluable  asset,  and  can  be  taught 
so  easily.  Get  a very  light  limber  switch,  call  the  pup  to  your 
side  and  start  for  a walk.  Command  him  to  “heel.”  Speak  firmly, 

(Continued  on  Page  32) 


VERY  man  who  shoots  in  settled  country,  and 
who  has  'anything  between  'his  ears  but  bone,  has 
spent  considerable  thought  on  what  constitutes  a 
safe  rifle.  Of  course,  the  problem  might  easily  be 
summarized  by  saying  that  any  rifle  is  dangerous  in 
the  hands  of  a fool,  or  safe  in  the  hands  of  an  in- 
telligent man,  hut  'this  'answer  leaves  much  -unsaid. 

The  humble  .22,  affectionately  called  “pea  flipper”  by  some  of 
the  brothers,  probably  is  as  dangerous  a rifle  as  any  because  its 
mild  report  and  absence  of  recoil  tend  to  make  the  shooter  ignore 
its  lethal  possibilities  at  a range  up  to  nearly  a mile,  and  further- 
more the  solid  lead  bullet  at  a muzzle  velocity  of  1,400  feet  per 
second  in  the  high-speed  long  rifle  loading  is  a bad  one  to  glance 
off  water,  hard  dirt  or  other  suitable  surfaces. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  .220  Swift,  which  propels  a 48-grain 
bullet  at  4,140  feet  per  second  m.v.,  has  such  am  awe-inspiring 
report  and  so  much  muzzle  blast  that  it  inspires  considerable 
caution  in  its  use.  In  addition,  the  bullet  usually  will  blow  up 
upon  striking  a hard  surface  so  the  danger  from  ricochets  is 
negligible.  At  first  glance  then,  the  .220  might  appear  safer  than 
the  .22  long  rifle,  and  it  probably  is  as  long  as  the  bullet  strikes 
a hard  surface  at  a reasonable  range.  The  Swift  sheds  its  amazing 
velocity  rather  rapidly,  however,  and  at  the  longer  ranges  the 
bullet  is  going  too  slowly  to  disintegrate  and  it  will  glance  the 
same  as  the  long  rifle,  the  only  difference  being  that  this  point  is 
farther  from  the  muzzle  with  the  Swift.  The  danger  exists  just 
the  same. 

The  danger  from  shots  taken  against  the  sky,  such  as  one  aimed 
at  a crow  sitting  in  a tall  oak,  necessitating  the  elevation  of  the 
muzzle  from  20  to  50  degrees  above  the  horizontal,  probably  is  as 
great  with  one  rifle  as  the  other.  The  Swift  will  go  a great  deal 
farther,  but  either  bullet  will  come  back  to  earth  at  approximately 
the  same  angle,  and  either  will  have  plenty  of  power  left  to  slip 
neatly  in  between  some  unsuspecting  farmer’s  ribs.  Any  man  who 
will  risk  a shot  against  the  sky  in  settled  country  is  a menace 
to  the  community. 

The  most  dangerous  rifles  probably  are  those  firing  heavy 
bullets  at  low  velocity,  such  as  the  old  .45-70  Government,  which 
starts  a 405-grain  bullet  on  its  way  at  1,310  feet  per  second.  Such 
a slug  will  bounce,  skip  and  howl  across  the  landscape,  plowing 
through  brush  and  knocking  the  living  daylights  out  of  anything 
that  happens  to  be  in  its  path. 

Another  particularly  dangerous  bullet  is  a full-patched  one  of 
military  type.  A lot  of  military  ammunition  was  made  available 
to  civilian  riflemen  following  the  first  World  War,  and  it  probably 
will  be  again  after  this  one.  Obtaining  .30-06  ammunition  through 
the  National  Rifle  Association  affords  the  shooter  a splendid  oppor- 
tunity to  keep  in  form  at  much  less  expense  than  if  'he  shot  factory 

(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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42,000  Foxes 

Pennsylvania’s  predator  problem  is  on  the 
road  to  being  solved,  through  the  combined 
efforts  of  trappers,  Commission  field  per- 
sonnel and  organized  fox  hunts  by  sports- 
men’s clubs. 

Bounty  payments  for  'the  first  ten  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  (June  1,  1945  to  May  31, 
1946)  will  far  exceed  the  all-time  record  of 
1921-22  when  a total  of  $134,322.50  was  ex- 
pended. The  amount  spent  from  June  1 
to  the  end  of  March  already  totals  $184,010.00 
with  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  two  months 
away.  For  the  same  ten  months  of  the 
previous  year  only  $45,397.00  was  expended, 
whereas  during  the  entire  year  only  $48,- 

856.00  was  spent. 

Over  42,000  foxes  alone  have  been  taken 
from  June  1 to  the  end  of  March.  Over 

19.000  of  these  were  taken  in  fifteen  counties, 
as  follows:  Tioga,  2,024;  Susquehanna,  1,994; 
Bradford,  1,758;  Greene,  1,741;  Wayne,  1,538; 
Potter,  1,506;  Somerset,  1,146;  Washington, 
1,176;  Warren,  1,075;  Lycoming,  1,008;  Centre, 
1,027;  McKean,  954;  Crawford,  765;  Jefferson, 
860;  Luzerne,  755. 

Hunters  and  trappers  who  were  unable  to 
pursue  these  and  other  predators  during  the 
war  because  of  patriotic  duties  are  making 
up  for  lost  time  now.  They  are  not  only 
helping  keep  predators  in  check,  to  the  bene- 
fit of  hunters  and  farmers  alike,  but  are 
being  financially  rewarded  for  their  efforts 
through  bounty  payments  and  the  value  of 
pelts. 


Rabbit  Trapping 

In  February,  10,392  rabbits  were  trapped 
in  Pennsylvania  from  areas  on  which  hunt- 
ing could  not  be  permitted,  and  removed  to 
open  hunting  territory. 

Incomplete  reports  to  date  indicate  that 
1,850  rabbits  were  transferred  in  a similar 
manner  during  March. 

The  total  bunnies  transferred  over  winter 
now  stands  at  27,211.  Mild  weather  condi- 
tions during  most  of  the  season  prevented 
the  trapping  of  as  many  cottontails  as  had 
been  expected. 


Prosecutions 

During  February  field  officers  of  the  Com- 
mission brought  145  prosecutions  for  viola- 
tion of  the  Game  Law  and  collected  $3,990.00 
in  penalties.  The  majority  of  offenses  were 
for  violation  of  the  trapping  laws. 


IN  MEMORIUM 


Dr.  W.  H.  Moore 

It  ds  with  deep  regret  that  we  announce 
the  death  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Moore,  of  Philadel- 
phia, ardent  hunter,  fisherman  and  conser- 
vationist, and  a former  member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission,  who  passed 
away  apparently  from  a heart  attack  at  his 
home  on  March  24.  He  was  80  years  old 
and  had  practiced  dentistry  for  56  years.  It 
was  revealed  through  an  intimate  friend  that 
he  gave  thousands  of  dollars  toward  educa- 
tion of  some  50  youths  he  put  through  col- 
lege, the  only  conditions  being  that  they 
never  reveal  the  source  of  their  finance. 

Dr.  Moore  was  appointed  to  the  Game 
Commission  in  1931  and  resigned  in  1935. 
Considerable  progress  was  accomplished  in 
game  conservation  during  his  tenure  of  office. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Union  League, 
a former  national  director  of  the  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League  and  honorary  member  of  the 
league  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a member 
of  the  old  Century  Wheelmen’s  Club. 

Dr.  Moore  founded  and  was  the  only  presi- 
dent of  the  Camp  and  Trail  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia. 


Servicemen  Given  Preference 

Ex-servicemen  will  be  given  preference  in 
connection  with  all  timber  cutting  operations 
and  other  game  lands  improvement  work. 
This  policy,  approved  by  the  Game  Com- 
mission at  a recent  meeting,  was  the  out- 
growth of  many  returning  veterans  who  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  such  operations. 

The  future  program  of  the  Commission  is 
to  make  cuttings  and  other  improvements  on 
5%  of  its  over  800,000  acres  of  game  lands 
annually,  and  that  returned  veterans  will  be 
given  preference  in  all  such  functions. 


Financial  Status 

The  amount  of  money  credited  to 
the  Game  Fund  during  Febru- 
ary 1946  $ 23,674.64 

The  amount  disbursed  from  the 
Game  Fund  during  February 

1946  175,062.47 

The  Treasury  Department  Game 
Fund  balance  February  28,  1946  2,696,197.96 
(Exclusive  of  $200,000.00  invested  in  Gov- 
ernment Bonds.  The  balance  includes  the 
War-Time  Reserve,  although  no  deduction 
is  made  for  commitments  and  unwarranted 
requisitions  as  of  February  28,  1946.) 


Taxidermists  Notice 

The  next  Taxidermy  Examination  will  be 
held  in  the  offices  of  the  Game  Commission 
in  Harrisburg  on  June  5,  1946,  at  9:00  a.m. 
Persons  desiring  to  compete  therein  must  do 
so  at  their  own  transportation  and  other  ex- 
pense. Applications  must  be  filed  at  least 
15  days  prior  to  the  date  of  examination. 

The  examination  fee  is  $12.50,  which  will 
be  applied  against  the  $25.00  fee,  provided 
the  applicant  passes.  The  fees  paid  by  those 
not  passing  will  be  deposited  in  the  Game 
Fund  to  help  defray  the  expenses  incurred 
in  holding  the  examination.  Applications 
may  be  secured  from  the  Commission  at 
Harrisburg. 

The  personnel  of  the  Taxidermy  Board  in- 
cludes Reinhold  L.  Fricke,  Preparator,  Car- 
negie Museum,  Pittsburgh;  Harold  T.  Green, 
Curator,  Academy  of  Natural  Science,  Phila- 
delphia; and  M.  J.  Kelly,  Curator,  Everhart 
Museum,  Scranton. 


There  are  fishes  that  fly,  climb  trees,  skip 
over  the  surface  of  water,  crawl  on  the 
bottom,  live  in  dried  up  mud,  and  behave  in 
other  curious  ways  too  numerous  to  be  listed 
here. 
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$13,500,000  in  Pittman-Robertson 
Fund  Unappropriated 

According  to  the  Sportsmen’s  Service 
Bureau,  approximately  $13,500,000  earmarked 
for  wildlife  restoration  under  the  Pittman- 
Robertson  Act  (remains  unappropriated  by 
Congress.  A $3,000,000  appropriation  has 
been  requested  of  Congress  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year  as  the  opening  gun  in  a stepped- 
up  postwar  wildlife  restoration  program  in 
which  it  is  planned  to  utilize  this  surplus. 


Special  Game  Permits  Issued 
1944-1945 


Archery  68 

Collecting  10 

Ferret  Breeders  2 

Ferret  Owners  2 

Field  Trial  75 

Fox  Hunting  16 

Fur  Dealers  (Resident)  399 

Fur  Dealers  (Non-Resident)  27 

Fur  Dealers  (Employes)  32 

Fur  Farming  138 

Propagating  156 

Regulated  Shooting  Grounds  13 

Roadside  Menagerie  20 

Taxidermy  119 

Dog  Training  64 


Total  1141 

•Total  Amt.  Transmitted $12,716.00 


THINGS  YOU  MAY  NOT  KNOW 

An  adult  porcupine,  weight  10-12  pounds, 
gives  birth  to  a one-pound  baby  a size 
larger  than  that  of  a new  bom  black  bear. 


Hunting  and  Fishing  License  Sales 
Show  Big  Increase 

Figures  from  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  show  a material  increase  in  both 
hunting  and  fishing  license  sales  for  1944-45, 
(the  Sportsmen’s  Service  Bureau  reports, 
hunting  and  fishing  license  sales  for  1944-45, 
while  fishing  licenses  top  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  by  449,755.  Totals  are  given  as 
hunting  licenses,  8,190,901;  fishing  licenses, 
8,280,232. 

In  the  matter  of  revenue  from  license  sales, 
the  increase  is  $1,965,100  for  hunting  licenses 
and  $740,238  for  fishing  licenses.  The  1944-45 
totals  were:  hunting  license  revenue  $15,- 
512,252;  fishing  license  revenue,  $10,580,311. 

Michigan  led  all  states  in  the  number  of 
hunting  license  sales  with  784,604.  Penn- 
sylvania was  second  with  607,096;  New  York 
third  with  545,299;  Ohio  fourth  with  523,040; 
Indiana  fifth  with  398,903;  Minnesota  sixth 
with  328,057;  California  seventh  with  319,410; 
Illinois  eighth  with  300,144;  Wisconsin  ninth 
with  298,478,  and  Washington  tenth  with 
287,167. 

'Michigan  also  led  in  the  number  of  fishing 
licenses  sold  with  667,545.  Indiana  was  second 
in  this  category  with  564,045;  Ohio  third  with 
562,215;  Minnesota  fourth  with  497,797;  Cali- 
fornia fifth  with  446,503;  Illinois  sixth  with 
412,443;  Wisconsin  seventh  with  392,667;  New 
York  eighth  with  392,473;  Pennsylvania  ninth 
with  385,648  and  Missouri  tenth  with  358,359. 

The  number  of  duck  stamps  sold  during  - 
the  1944-45  season  totaled  1,487,029,  the  high- 
est annual  figure  on  record  to  that  time. 
However,  incomplete  sales  for  the  1945-46 
season  had  already  exceeded  this  total  by 
December  31,  1945,  with  1,540,468.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  1945-46  total  will  reach 
1,750,000. 


IN  MEMORIUM 


Hugh  Baker 


It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  we  an- 
nounce the  passing  of  Game  Protector  Hugh 
Baker,  Asaph,  on  March  16. 

He  was  stricken  with  infantile  paralysis 
in  July  1944,  but  an  indomitable  and  courag- 
eous spirit  helped  him  fight  what  appeared 
to  be  a winning  battle  despite  its  slow 
progress.  However,  during  the  late  winter, 
he  took  a turn  for  the  worse.  On  March  8 
his  illness  became  acute,  and  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  Bloss  Hospital  in  Blossburg 
where  he  succumbed. 

Protector  Baker  had  an  outstanding  rec- 
ord. He  entered  service  May  1,  1924  as  a 
Refuge  Keeper,  and  served  loyally  and  con- 
scientiously until  the  end. 

The  Commission  extends  heartfelt  symp- 
athy to  Protector  Baker’s  family  and  many 
friends. 


How  to  Secure  a Club  Charter 

The  first  step  in  semiring  a charter  for  a 
nonprofit  corporation  is  to  secure  printed 
form  of  application  for  registration  of  name 
from  'the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. This  should  be  properly  filled 
in  and  signed  by  at  least  five  of  the  incor- 
porators, and  mailed  to  his  office  together 
with  certified  check  or  money  order  for 
$10.00  in  payment  of  the  statutory  filing  fee. 
Thereupon,  the  application  is  filed,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  will  issue 
a certificate  certifying  that  the  name  is 
available.  Thereafter,  'application  for  a 
chanter  must  be  made  to  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  of  the  County.  The  services  of 
an  attorney  should  be  secured  for  (this  pur- 
pose. 


In  the  Bronx  Zoo  in  New  York  there  are 
2,500  or  more  animals.  For  a person  to  see 
them  in  their  native  habitats,  it  would  re- 
quire more  than  $200,000.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  visit  more  than  100  countries.  The 
Bronx  Zoo  is  the  largest  in  the  world. 


Above:  Seth  Gordon,  Executive  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  pre- 
senting Game  Protector  Elmer  L.  Pilling,  Philipsburg,  with  a Certificate  of  Retirement 
upon  the  completion  of  almost  29  years  of  continuous  service.  Looking  on  are:  R.  A. 
MacCachran,  Assistant  Executive  Director  and  W.  Gard.  Conklin,  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Lands,  extreme  right.  The  presentation  was  made  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  State 
Centre  Game,  Fish  and  Forestry  Association,  Philipsburg,  on  April  2. 

Mr.  Pilling,  who  retired  April  1,  entered  the  Commission’s  service  on  October  1,  1917 
as  a Game  Protector  and  on  June  1,  1925  was  appointed  Refuge  Keeper  on  State  Game 
Lands  No.  33  at  Phillipsburg,  which  position  he  held  until  November  16,  1940  when  he 
became  a Land  Management  Game  Protector.  On  June  1,  1945,  all  Land  Management 
Game  Protectors  and  District  Game  Protectors  were  reclassified  as  Game  Protectors,  which 
title  he  has  held  to  the  present  time. 

Game  Protector  Pilling  was  a loyal  and  faithful  worker.  All  of  those  who  have  associated 
with  him  know  that  he  has  always  been  on  the  alert  to  improve  the  work  of  the  Game 
Commission  and  its  undertakings  in  every  possible  way,  and  although  his  retirement  is 
well  earned,  we  are  going  to  miss  him. 
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The  Southern  Lancaster  County  Farmer- 
Sportsmen’s  Association,  founded  April  20,  1938 
with  25  sportsmen  in  attendance,  now  has  about 
300  members. 

The  association  has  30  game  refuges  for  which 
the  landowner  has  signed  a 5-year  lease.  This 
opens  about  2500  acres  to  public  hunting. 

Each  year  the  association  gives  a $2.00  prize 
for  the  largest  of  each  species  of  game-fish 
caught  by  a member,  and  a prize  for  the  largest 
squirrel,  rabbit,  cock  pheasant  and  buck  deer 
killed. 

During  the  winter  of  1944  the  association  paid 
a total  of  $66.00  as  additional  bounty  on  the  gray 
fox. 

These  boys  sponsor  a rifle  team  and  instruct 
youngsters  how  to  handle  firearms  properly. 

In  1943  the  organization  decided  to  give  each 
paid  and  honorary  member  the  choice  of  either 
the  Game  News  or  Angler  for  one  year  as  part  of 
his  membership  fee.  Since  that  time  they  have 
sent  the  Game  Commission  492  subscriptions  and 
the  Fish  Commission  120  subscriptions.  They  have 
also  purchased  13  sets  of  “My  Land  and  Your 
Land”  for  grade  schools  in  the  area. 


At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Buffalo  Valley 
Sportsmen’s  Association,  451  members  were  re- 
ported. Rich  Benton  was  credited  with  the  job 
of  securing  301  of  them.  The  Boy  Scout  Troop 
sponsored  by  this  club  received  the  Red  Star 
Award  for  the  best  troop  in  the  Butler-Armstrong 
area.  Plans  are  under  way  for  the  raising  of  6 
pens  of  quail  and  500  ringneck  pheasants,  and  for 
the  planting  of  food  plots  in  various  sections  and 


on  old  abandoned  farms.  A fox  hunt  was  spon- 
sored by  this  club  on  February  24.  The  club 
will  continue  to  pay  a bounty  of  $2.50  each  on 
foxes  killed  in  their  section  with  a limit  of  5 
to  each  person. 


About  100  Cambridge  Springs  sportsmen  and 
their  farmer  friends  gathered  at  the  American 
Legion  on  March  1 and  formed  the  Cambridge 
Springs  Goodfellows  Club.  Officers  were  elected, 
and  committees  appointed  at  this  meeting. 

A subscription  to  either  the  Game  News  or 
Angler  is  included  with  memberships.  The  club 
plans  to  own  its  own  house  and  grounds  and  to 
sponsor  softball,  ’coon  trials,  beagle  trials,  sport- 
ing events  and  picnics. 


Fifty  members  of  the  Monessen  Sportsmen’s  As- 
sociation gathered  at  the  farm  of  Cooperator  Stew- 
art, Farm  Game  Project  49,  for  a com  husking 
bee  and  fox  hunt  one  day  in  late  January.  Ap- 
proximately 200  bushels  of  com  were  picked, 
hauled  in  and  placed  in  the  com  crib  by  the 
group.  Mrs.  Stewart  prepared  hot  coffee  and 
provided  cookies  for  the  group  at  noon.  Five 
hours  of  fox  hunting  resulted  in  the  kill  of  two 
red  foxes  and  a lot  of  sport.  The  men  want  to 
do  it  again  soon. 

The  Monessen  Club  is  among  the  outstanding 
sportsmen’s  organizations  in  the  western  area. 
They  have  a well  organized  program  at  each 
meeting,  have  nearly  completed  the  construction 
of  a modem  clubhouse  and  grounds,  sponsor  a 
very  active  Junior  Club  and  have  established  a 
successful  Farmer-Sportsman  Program  each  year. 


Lt.  Dave  Irwin,  noted  arctic  explorer  and 
author  who  some  years  ago  made  the  longest 
sled  trek  across  the  arctic  to  the  Magnetic  Pole, 
from  Alaska  to  Hudson’s  Bay.  He  is  holding  the 
leader  and  best  of  his  parachute  dogs  which 
were  used  in  search  and  rescue  work  of  the 
Alaska.  Lt.  Irwin  had  charge  of  all  parachute 
dogs  of  that  wing.  He  is  well  known  to  many  _ 
Pennsylvania  sportsmen  and  has  exhibited  many  ' 
of  his  huskies  and  trophies  of  the  far  north  at 
various  sportsmen’s  shows.  He  lives  near  Mil- 
ford, Pike  County. 

The  Conservation  Organizations  of  Mercer 
County  have  passed  resolutions  authorizing  the 
purchase  oif  sets  of  four  MY  LAND  AND  YOUR 
LAND  booklets  from  the  Commission.  These 
booklets  will  be  presented  free  to  Mercer  County 
schools  for  use  in  the  third  to  eighth  grades. 


With  an  eye  to  the  future,  the  York  Chapter  of 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  sponsored  a Boy’s  Ban- 
quet on  April  2 at  the  YMCA  auditorium.  Mem- 
bers were  allowed  to  bring  as  many  boys  as  they 
wished,  but  no  member  was  admitted  without  at 
least  one  youngster.  The  objects  of  the  Boy’s 
Banquet  were  to  (1)  inspire  a boy  to  become  a 
good  outdoorsman,  a true  sportsman  and  a straight 
shooter;  (2)  help  York  clean  up  its  juvenile  de- 
linquency and  crime;  (3)  bring  the  future  gen- 
eration in  contact  with  the  ideals  and  aims  of 
the  Izaak  Walton  League. 

Fine  prizes  were  offered  to  boys  catching  the 
largest  fish  of  species  in  the  York  district  as  an 
incentive  to  get  them  off  the  streets  and  on  the 
streams.  A members’  Fishing  Contest  with  nice 
trophies  to  members  catching  the  largest  fish  of 
species  was  also  introduced. 

We  highly  commend  this  effort  of  the  York 
boys  and  hope  that  other  sportsmen’s  clubs  will 
follow  their  example. 


The  Shenango  Valley  Chapter  of  the  Western  Reserve  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association  made  National  Wildlife  Week  in  their  section 
a*  iJ1®  to  rem('ln,)ere(i-  Above  at  right  is  the  Beckdol  Sporting  Goods  Store,  official  headquarters  for  Wildlife  Week.  Shown  in  the  photo 
at  left  are  members  of  the  committee  at  headquarters.  From  left  to  right  they  are:  Seth  L.  Myers,  William  L.  Houck,  E.  B.  Best  and  Cephas 
I)umi"Y  at  extreme  left  was  not  so  dumb.  iSee  large  rainbow  trout  he  is  taking  from  picture  of  stream  in  background. 

Many  local  stores  permitted  exhibits  to  be  placed  in  their  windows,  and  these  unusual  displays  attracted  much  attention.  Cooperating 
stores  included:  P & O,  Sharon  Store,  Penny  Store,  McDowell  Bank,  First  National  Bank,  Montgomery  Ward,  iScott  Men’s  Store,  Thomas  Floral 
Shop,  Sous  Grille,  Baron  Hardware,  Davis  Shoe  Store,  Evans  Barber  Shop.  Many  others  displayed  National  Wildlife  Week  and  Game  Commission 
posters  with  the  promise  of  an  exhibit  next  year. 
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Officers  and  guests  of  the  Southern  Lancaster  County  Farmer-Sportsmen’s  Association 
at  a recent  banquet  held  at  Quarryville.  Front  row,  left  to  right:  Rep.  Norman  Wood 
(not  shown);  Donald  C.  Graybill,  Secretary;  Seth  Gordon,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Game  Commission;  Robert  W.  Herr,  Association  President;  John  Hammon,  Banquet  Com- 
mittee; Martin  S.  Stoner,  Deputy  Game  Protector;  Thad  Book,  Banquet  Committee. 

Back  row,  left  to  right:  Robert  M.  Greener,  County  Fish  Warden  (not  shown);  John  P. 
Eicholtz,  District  Game  Protector;  John  M.  Harverstick,  District  Game  Protector;  Ralph 
“Slim”  Sides,  Sports  writer  and  author  of  “Let’s  Go  Outdoors  with  Slim,”  (Lancaster 
New  Era);  M.  J.  Golden,  Field  Division  Supervisor— Div.  “A”;  H.  B.  Valentine,  Banquet 
Committee;  Paul  H.  Heagy,  Treasurer;  Ted  Ferguson,  Banquet  Committee. 


At  a recent  meeting  of  the  New  Bloomfield 
Sportsmen’s  Association  a broad  program  for  the 
coming  year  was  decided  upon  and  put  in  oper- 
ation. 

It  was  decided  to  accept  Junior  members  into 
the  club  at  one  half  the  regular  membership 
charge,  this  privilege  being  granted  to  anyone 
under  16  years  of  age.  These  Junior  members 
will  have  full  membership  benefits. 

A permanent  fish  committee  was  appointed  to 
have  charge  of  the  stocking  and  distribution  of 
fish  in  the  area.  A permanent  game  committee 
was  appointed  to  have  charge  of  the  distribution 
of  game,  to  help  in  the  establishment  of  game 
refuges  and  to  work  with  the  State  Game  Com- 
mission in  endeavoring  to  get  more  game  for 
distribution  in  the  area. 

It  was  decided  to  give  prizes  for  the  largest 
brook  trout,  rainbow  or  brown  trout  and  bass 
caught  in  Perry  County  this  season  by  a club 
member.  The  club  members  also  agreed  to  give 
a prize  for  the  deer  with  the  largest  spread  of 
antlers  killed  by  a club  member  in  Perry  County, 
and  to  award  $5.00  to  the  Junior  member  who  kills 
the  most  water  snakes  during  the  year. 

The  club  plans  a game  dinner  next  fall,  and 
is  conducting  an  extensive  membership  drive. 


The  Freeport  Sportsmen’s  Association  recently 
made  plans  to  actively  support  the  Freeport 


Homecoming  Celebration  to  be  held  in  July.  They 
propose  to  have  a wildlife  exhibit  for  the  cele- 
bration. A donation  of  $5.00  was  made  to  the 
Boy  Scout  Fund  Drive.  We  expect  to  have  a 
lot  to  report  from  this  club  in  the  future. 


The  Blair  County  Game,  Fish  and  Forestry  As- 
sociation held  their  first  annual  banquet,  which 
was  temporarily  discontinued  in  1942  due  to  the 
war,  at  the  Jaffa  Mosque  Temple,  Altoona,  on 
February  28,  with  some  four  hundred  sportsmen 
and  their  families  attending. 

President  William  Templeton,  Jr.  reviewed  the 
history  of  the  organization  and  its  splendid  pro- 
gram carried  on  for  the  past  thirty-one  years, 
when  the  club  was  first  established.  The  associa- 
.tion  has  its  clubhouse  headquarters  at  Chief 
Logan  Lodge,  Riggles  Gap,  adjacent  to  which  is 
one  of  the  finest  out-door  rifle  ranges  in  the  State. 

Principal  speakers  for  the  affair  were:  Hon. 
George  D.  Patterson,  Judge,  Blair  County;  Dr.  J. 
Logan  Bennett,  Leader  Pennsylvania  Cooperative 
Wildlife  Research  Unit  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  State  College;  Joseph  Critchfield,  Member 
of  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners,  Confluence;  Prof. 
P.  F.  English,  Professor  of  Wildlife  Management. 
State  College;  and  William  Fluke,  Saxton,  former 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 
A gala  floor  show  was  supplied  as  entertainment 
to  climax  the  evening’s  program. 


Although  the  Foxburg  Rod  and  Gun  Club  is 
young,  it  is  a power  in  its  community.  Its 
members  are  on  their  toes  for  any  chance  to  im- 
prove wildlife  and  general  conditions  in  their 
district  and  in  the  State.  This  club  is  affiliated 
with  the  State  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 
through  the  Northwestern  Division  and  the  Clar- 
ion County  Council  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs. 

The  club  has  been  doing  a fine  job.  Its  mem- 
bers have  raised  day-old  quail  and  rinkneck  chicks 
and  plan  to  continue  raising  them.  They  have 
stocked  trout  and  smallmouth  bass  in  neighbor- 
hood streams.  They  have  fed  game.  Last  year 
the  club  planted  a field  of  com  and  buckwheat 
for  game  food. 

The  club  urges  women  to  become  members,  too, 
and  hopes  to  raise  its  membership  from  420  to 
600  this  year. 


Photo  by  Leo  A.  Luttrlnger,  Jr. 

Officers  of  the  Southern  Division  of  the  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs.  Left  to  right: 
E.  M.  Swanger,  Lebanon,  Legislative  Chairman;  G.  R.  Gunnells,  Chambersburg,  Treasurer; 
W.  J.  Meyers,  Lebanon,  Secretary;  D.  D.  Groy,  Hershey,  President;  and  A.  A.  Condo,  York, 
Past  Vice-President.  “Eddie”  Stambaugh,  newly  elected  Vice-President  was  not  present. 


Winners  in  the  Izaak  Walton  League  Chapter 
67,  York,  field  trials,  held  March  10  at  Waltonian 
Acres,  4 miles  south  of  York.  L.  to  r:  Third, 

Flash,  owned  by  C.  C.  Lehman,  Loganville;  Ffirst, 
Seven  Mts  Dude,  owned  by  H.  M.  Simmons, 
Milroy;  Second,  Lady  Madison  C,  owned  by  Otis 
Carpenter,  Harrisburg. 


In  February  the  Ford  City  Sportsmen’s  As- 
sociation received  156  rabbits  from  Rago,  Kansas 
and  released  them  in  the  Ford  City  section.  At 
the  February  meeting  a Junior  Club  was  organ- 
ized in  which  free  membership  is  furnished  to 
each  “Junior”  up  to  16  years  of  age.  By  the 
end  of  the  month  20  Junior  members  had  joined 
the  club.  Letters  of  protest  against  the  Hawks 
Bill  have  been  sent  to  various  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen by  Secretary  Orville  Klingensmith.  Two 
quail  rearing  pens  have  been  secured  and  50 
quail  will  be  raised  and  held  for  Spring  release. 
Another  fox  hunt  will  be  conducted  by  this  club 
during  March.  On  March  19  this  club  will  hold 
a "Smoker”  and  get-together  meeting  at  their 
clubhouse  to  which  all  sportsmen  are  welcome. 


Although  organized  only  a little  over  two  years 
and  made  up  of  sportsmen  from  Richland  and 
Newmanstown,  the  Millcreek  association  has  a 
membership  over  200  and  a reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  active  of  the  Leba- 
non County  associations. 

Some  highlights  of  the  club’s  activities  includes — 
establishing  a fish  dam  where  trout  are  raised  for 
restocking  area  streams;  purchasing  and  releasing 
some  144  rabbits  last  December;  actively  engaging 
in  local  rabbit  trapping  programs;  conducting 
numerous  fox  hunts  and  other  predator  control 
measures;  carrying  on  extensive  game  feeding 
campaigns;  and  holding  shoots  and  other  outdoor 
events  to  provide  the  sportsmen  with  more  recre- 
ation in  the  field. 


The  Clinton  County  Fish  and  Game  Association 
sent  in  over  800  subscriptions  to  Game  News  the 
other  day  under  the  group  rate  of  40c.  This  club  is 
one  of  the  most  active  and  perhaps  the  largest 
individual  club  in  the  State,  their  membership  for 
1946  being  3,543.  Just  recently  the  club  purchased 
600  Missouri  cottontails  in  perfect  condition  at 
a cost  of  S1.0O  per  rabbit  plus  .22c  express  charges. 

The  club  is  urging  all  of  its  members  to  enter 
one  of  their  Wildlife  Week  projects,  which  are: 
Plant  a Tree,  Build  a Birdhouse,  Feed  Birds,  Clean 
Up  Banks  of  Streams,  Prevent  Pollution  of  Streams, 
Develop  Outdoor  Activities  for  All. 

In  addition  to  these  projects,  the  club  is  spon- 
soring a chapel  program  at  Lock  Haven  Senior 
High  School  and  an  Association  meeting  at  Lock 
Haven  State  Teachers  College.  Randolph  Thomp- 
son, Commission  lecturer,  will  present  motion 
pictures  and  discuss  them  at  both  programs. 
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Photo  by  Delbert  Batcheler 

Attending  a recent  banquet  of  the  Montour 
County  Fish  and  Game  Conservation  Club  were, 
left  to  right:  J.  W.  Crossley,  Club  Treasurer; 
Wm.  R.  Farnham,  Secretary;  Seth  Gordon,  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  Game  Commission;  C. 
LeRoy  Kehl,  Vice-President  of  the  Association; 
R.  A.  MacCachran,  Assistant  Executive  Director 
of  the  Game  Commission;  and  Charles  W.  Mau- 
steller.  Club  President.  Not  appearing  in  the 
photo  were  Game  Commissioner  Harold  Moltz, 
Field  Division  Supervisor  Thos.  F.  Bell,  and 
District  Game  Protector  Bruce  P.  Yeager  who 
acted  as  Toastmaster. 

< 

The  Montour  County  Fish  and  Game  Conserva- 
tion Club  resolved  in  the  year  1946  to:  promote 
closer  cooperation  between  farmers  and  club 
members,  purchase  safety  zone  signs  and  post 
them  near  farmers’  buildings  with  the  farmers' 
permission,  contact  all  farmers  of  Montour  County 
and  invite  them  personally  to  sportsmen’s  club 
meetings  to  discuss  hunting  problems,  increase 
the  club  membership  to  include  every  farmer  and 
every  sportsman  in  Montour  County,  establish 
permanent  game  food  shelters  this  summer  in 
areas  set  up  and  each  member  will  be  assigned 
his  area  to  feed  and  report  to  the  club  meeting 
how  much  game  he  saw  at  his  shelter,  dog 
owners  during  dog  training  and  hunting  seasons 
were  asked  to  park  their  cars  at  the  farmers’ 
buildings  and  ask  him  for  permission  to  train  the 
dog  or  to  hunt. 

This  club  is  doing  an  excellent  job  to  create 
good  will  between  sportsmen  and  farmers.  We 
hope  a lot  of  other  clubs  will  decide  to  follow 
suit. 


The  Adrian  Sportsmen’s  Association  is  again 
active  with  81  members  on  record  at  their  March 
meeting.  This  club  owns  its  own  club  house 
and  has  been  holding  shooting  matches  and  din- 
ners at  that  place  for  the  past  several  months. 
Their  plans  for  this  year  include  the  raising  of 
ringnecks,  a greatly  increased  membership  and  a 
series  of  fund-raising  activities. 


The  Lawrence  County  Sportsmen’s  Association 
has  purchased  a 152  acre  tract  of  land  on  the 
Harbor  Road  and  plans  to  erect  a club  house 
where  members  and  their  families  will  be  able 
to  enjoy  indoor  and  outdoor  ranges  for  pistol, 
small  bore  and  high  powered  firearms;  boating, 
fishing  and  bait  casting.  They  also  plan  to  have 
an  adequate  parking  lot  and  picnic  grounds. 


The  Erie  Field  Trial  Association  closed  a very 
successful  year  with  a dinner  and  annual  elec- 
tion of  officers.  The  officers  above,  1.  to  r.,  are: 
L.  S.  Clark,  vice-pres.;  G.  L.  Heath,  vice-pres.; 
F.  D.  Quinn,  pres.;  H.  Hauck,  vice-pres.;  and 
F.  K.  Lewis,  sec.-treas. 


Photo  by  Leo  A.  Luttringer,  Jr. 

Newly  elected  officers  of  the  Schuylkill  Sportsmen’s  Association.  Left  to  right,  standing: 
Blair  W.  Egge,  retiring  secretary  and  delegate-elect;  Joseph  Burke,  alternate  delegate; 
Leonard  Wentz,  2nd  vice-president.  Seated,  left  to  right:  Dr.  Joseph  T.  Dougherty,  treas- 
urer-elect; John  Fignar,  president;  Roy  Messersmith,  first  vice-president. 


A capacity  throng  of  300  sportsmen  partook  of 
a fine  turkey  dinner  served  in  the  St.  Johns 
Lutheran  Parish  House  on  February  21,  1946  at 
the  Sixth  Annual  Armstrong  County  Sportsmen's 
League  Banquet.  The  Hon.  J.  Frank  Graff  as 
toastmaster  for  the  occasion  did  a swell  job  of 
keeping' the  four  hour  program  running  smoothly. 
In  his  first  official  visit  to  Armstrong  County,  Seth 
Gordon,  Executive  Director  of  the  Commission 
forecast  an  upsurge  in  the  number  of  hunters  in 
the  fields  in  the  future  and  pledged  the  Commis- 
sion to  build  up  the  game  supply  to  meet  the  new 
demand.  Fish  Commissioner  J.  Fred  McKean, 
I.  G.  Moyer  of  the  Westmoreland  Sportsmen's 
League  and  Rollin  Heffelfinger  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission responded  with  a few  well  chosen  remarks 
for  the  occasion.  Entertainment  included  music 
and  group  singing  headed  by  Naomi  Binder,  “Doc” 
Eadie  and  Frank  Shubert,  a sleight-of-hand  per- 
formance by  Harry  Shaffer  and  musical  selections 
by  the  Leechburg  Elks  Quartet. 


The  Cowansville  Sportsmen’s  Association  is 
conducting  a campaign  towards  securing  better 
cooperation  between  the  sportsman  and  farmer 
and  are  offering  free  membership  to  all  farmers 
in  their  section.  George  Altman  is  planning  a 
number  of  entertainment  features  for  the  com- 
ing meetings.  At  the  March  7th  meeting,  plans 
were  made  for  another  chicken  shoot  in  the  near 
future  and  Clark  Crawford  was  named  head  of 
the  Fish  Distribution  committee.  A banquet  will 
be  held  soon. 


— 

At  left  are  some  of  the  celebrating  members. 
The  club  was  organized  in  1939  and  boasts  of 
being  the  proud  owner  of  the  1945  New  England, 
the  first  dog  not  New  England  owned  to  ac- 
complish this  feat.  It  will  sponsor  a trial  in 
September. 
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The  Shenango  Valley  Chapter  of  the  Western 
Reserve  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association 
made  National  Wildlife  Week  in  their  section  a 
thing  to  be  remembered. 

Publicity  included  14  new  articles  in  the  Sharon 
Herald  and  6 radio  broadcasts.  Over  500  people 
attended  the  big  skeet  and  trap  shoot  which 
started  oil  the  week.  Another  shoot  was  held 
or.  March  23  and  was  also  considered  a success. 

Many  local  stores  permitted  exhibits  to  be 
placed  in  their  windows,  and  these  unusual  dis- 
plays attracted  much  attention.  Cooperating  stores 
included:  P & O,  Sharon  Store,  Penny  Store, 
McDowell  Bank,  First  National  Bank,  Montgomery 
Ward,  Scott  Men's  Store,  Thomas  Floral  Shop, 
Sotis  Grille,  Baron  Hardware,  Davis  Shoe  Store, 
Evans  Barber  Shop.  Many  others  displayed  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Week  and  Game  Commission  pos- 
ters with  the  promise  of  an  exhibit  next  year. 

Mayor  Myron  Jones  made  a public  proclama- 
tion of  Western  Reserve  Day  for  Saturday  March 
23  and  members  were  given  permit  to  be  on  the 
streets  in  the  city  with  armbands  for  the  pur- 
( pose  of  selling  memberships.  Subscriptions  were 
sold  at  headquarters  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
Beckdol  Sporting  Goods  Store. 

The  Wildlife  Week  Committee  headed  by  Seth 
I Myers  felt  that  the  general  public  was  very 
[ enthusiastic  and  both  Wildlife  Week  and  the  Wes- 
tern Reserve  received  the  best  publicity  ever  at- 
tained in  the  Shenango  Valley. 


The  Towanda  Gun  Club,  probably  the  oldest 
sportsmen’s  club  in  the  State,  held  its  66th  annual 
banquet  on  February  22  at  the  David  Wilmot 
Hotel  in  Towanda.  Organized  in  1880,  the  To- 
wanda club  is  6 years  the  senior  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association 
of  Philadelphia,  which  was  established  in  1886 
and  15  years  older  than  the  Commission,  which 
i came  into  existence  in  1895. 

At  this  banquet  the  club  extended  its  welcome 
to  returned  veterans.  Reports  were  made  of  the 
club’s  1945  activities  and  officers  were  elected  for 
1946.  Seth  Gordon,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Commission,  was  the  speaker  of  the  occasion. 
Singing,  led  by  Jerry  Fox,  and  a delicious  baked 
trout  dinner,  completed  the  successful  and  en- 
joyable evening. 


Photos  by  Delbert  Batcheler 

Officers  and  Directors  of  the  Blair  County  Game,  Fish  and  Forestry  Association.  Front 
row,  left  to  right:  O.  J.  Evans,  S.  A.  Mitcheltree,  W.  H.  Koelle,  First  Vice-President;  E.  C. 
Jasper,  Max  Harshbarger,  Frank  Greenleaf. 

Back  row,  left  to  right:  E.  H.  Turner,  Banquet  Chairman;  J.  M.  Davis,  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent; Roy  Keller,  Paul  Koepp,  Treasurer;  James  A.  Yon,  Secretary;  William  Templeton, 
President. 
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Part  of  the  crowd  at  the  banquet  held  recently  by  the  Blair  County  Game,  Fish  and 
Forestry  Association. 


Photo  by  Leo  A.  Luttringer.  Jr. 

Delegates  and  officials  attending  the  Schuylkill  County  Sportsmen’s  Convention  February  10th,  1946,  Saint  Vincent’s  Hall  in  Girardville. 
Left  to  right,  seated:  George  Derbes,  Pottsville,  Chairman  of  the  Post  War  Planning  Committee;  Foster  Robinson,  Audenreid,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  S.  C.  S.  A.;  Game  Protector  Ted  T.  Schafer,  Conyngham;  Game  Protector  John  Spencer,  Orwigsburg;  the  Reverend  Father  Albin  Nev- 
erauskas,  Saint  Vincent’s  Parish,  Girardville;  Albert  J.  Willinsky,  President  of  the  Saint  Vincent’s  Field  & Stream  Association,  Girardville;  Dr. 
Joseph  T.  Dougherty,  Girardville,  Treasurer-elect;  and  Roy  Messersmith,  Grier  City,  Vice  President. 

Standing:  David  Newcomer,  Ellengowan,  Shenandoah  Fish  & Game  Protective  Assn.;  George  S.  Bilder,  Fountain  Springs  Fish  & Game  Prot. 
Assn.,  retired  after  serving  eight  years  as  treasurer;  Curtis  P.  Shellhammer,  New  Ringgold,  Delegate  of  the  West  Penn.  Gun  Club;  Lem  Kop- 
hinger.  Alternate  Delegate  for  the  Lavelle  Fish  & Game  Protective  Assn.;  Blair  W.  Egge,  Frackville  Game  & Fish  Assn.,  retired  as  Secretary  after 
serving  seven  years.  He  is  also  Secretary  of  the  S.  E.  Div.  of  the  State  Federation;  Leonard  J.  Wentz,  Shenandoah  Fish  & Game  Protective  Assn., 
and  2nd  Vice  President  of  the  County  Association;  Joseph  Burke,  St.  Vincent’s  Field  & Stream  Assn.,  of  Girardville,  Alternate  Delegate-elect: 
John  Fignar,  Forest  & Stream  Assn,  of  Coaldale,  President  of  the  County  Assn.;  Guditis,  Delegate  of  the  McAdoo  Heights  Gun  Club;  Roy  E. 
Angst,  Editor  of  Field  & Stream  column  and  Delegate  of  the  Middleport  Rod  & Gun  Club;  Francis  E.  Miller,  Fountain  Springs,  Deputy  Game 
Warden  and  Secretary  of  Fountain  Springs  Fish  & Game  Assn.;  Thomas  Murphy,  Secretary  of  the  Citizens’  Rod  & Gun  Club  of  Silver  Creek: 
Silas  G.  Shadel,  president  of  Frackville  Fish  & Game  Assn.,  and  Chairman  of  Scouting  activities  in  S.  C.  S.  A.;  Ramon  L.  Faust,  Secretary  of  the 
FYiedensburg  Hunting  & Fishing  Assn.;  William  J.  Cooper,  President  and  Delegate  of  the  Keystone  Hunt  & Fish  Club  of  Tamaqua:  Herbert  Pur- 
nell, Secretary  of  the  Grier  City  Rod  & Gun  Club;  A.  J.  Obrzut,  President  of  the  Brandonville  Fish  and  Game  Assn. 
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"The  beaver  season  was  rather  successful  even 
with  ice,  bad  weather,  and  a poor  start.  Hie 
strikes  probably  helped  put  more  trappers  out, 
and  they  certainly  were  out.  There  was  some 
contention  among  them.  Some  way  should  be 
figured  out  to  keep  boys  under  18  years  of  age 
from  trapping  beavers,  or  a law  passed  to  make 
parents  responsible  for  violations.  Probably  a 
few  fast  ones  were  slipped  over  on  us  with  a 
smaller  boy  and  his  traps. 

"The  winter  is  almost  over  and  it  has  been  a 
good  winter  for  game.  But  I should  have  a 
vermin-proof  com  crib.  The  squirrels  are  getting 
in  and  biting  the  eye  out  of  the  grain.  It  makes 
a lot  of  waste  that  even  the  deer  do  not  like.”— 
Game  Protector  Balpfa  H.  Ewing,  Polk,  Febru- 
ary 1346. 


“Deputy  Fred  Unger,  Mercersburg,  checked  the 
report  of  a deer  killed  on  the  highway  in  the 
Cove  section  and  learned  that  it  was  hit  over 
the  Maryland  line  and  was  picked  up  by  Warden 
Smith  of  Maryland.  He  ‘spooked’  around  in  Mary- 
land to  let  them  know  we  are  on  the  job. 

“Alvey  Stumbaugh,  local  veteran  trapper,  caught 
two  beavers  in  the  Caledonia  section  above  the 
B.  S.  McNew  property.  These  are  the  beavers 
that  have  been  giving  McNew  reason  for  com- 
plaining about  beaver  damage,  and  I believe  it 
is  the  total  number  in  this  section.” — Game  Pro- 
tector John  Hendricks,  Chambersburg,  February 
1346. 


"On  February  22,  while  proceeding  along  the 
road  leading  to  State  Game  Lands  Refuge  51-A, 
I observed  an  animal  cross  the  road  a distance 
ahead  of  me.  As  I neared  the  point  where  he 
crossed,  I stopped  the  car,  and  near  to  the  shore 
of  Lime  Stone  Run,  I saw  a large  woodchuck.  I 
thought  this  was  quite  unusual  as  there  was  about 
four  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground.  It  is  prob- 
ably a good  sign  of  an  early  spring. 

"An  old  fox  trapper  informed  me  that  he 
tracked  two  foxes  under  a large  rock.  He  closed 
the  hole,  leaving  enough  space  for  one  fox  to 
get  out,  and  then  set  a trap.  Seventeen  days 
elapsed  before  the  first  fox  ventured  out  and 
into  the  trap.” — Game  Protector  Lester  E.  Sheaffer, 
Uniontown,  February  1846. 


“We  had  a fine  turnout  for  (the  beaver  trapping 
season  in  this  locality  and  the  supply  of  fiat-tails 
has  been  decreased  to  the  point  where  a closed 
season  should  be  declared  next  year. 

“I  saw  4 quail  getting  warm  on  a cement  road 
the  other  day  and  believe  they  will  winter  all 
right  if  some  wild  driver  doesn’t  run  over  them. 


"The  ringneck  roosters  are  crowing  in  the 
bottoms  these  nice  warm  days  and  I have  great 
hopes  of  a good  breeding  season  for  our  short 
supply  of  rabbits,  quail  and  ringnecks.  Grouse 
prospects  look  excellent  at  this  time  and  we  have 
an  abundance  of  squirrels  and  raccoons.  The 
fox  situation  is  still  bad  but  the  sportsmen  have 
made  heavy  inroads  on  them  in  this  district. 
By  another  year  we  should  have  them  back  to 
normal. 

“Try  this  one  when  skinning  your  beaver.  Make 
a slit  next  to  the  top  of  the  tail.  Insert  the 
hose  of  a car  pump,  have  your  buddy  hold  it 
in  place  and  pump  air  into  the  critter.  At  the 
same  time  paddle  it  with  a flat  piece  of  wood 
to  loosen  the  hide  from  the  fat.  If  this  is  done 
in  the  right  way  you  will  have  no  trouble  getting 
the  pelt  to  come  off  clean  of  fat.” — Game  Pro- 
tector R.  P.  Schmid,  Slippery  Rock,  February  1346. 


"I  have  never  seen  more  dogs  running  deer 
than  I have  this  year.  This  month  I killed 
seven  dogs  chasing  deer,  and  only  one  had  a 
collar  and  tag." — Game  Protector  Chester  S.  Siegel, 
Benton,  February  1346. 


“While  trapping  along  Big  Sandy,  Mr.  Haggerty 
caught  a beaver.  It  dived  under  a bank  and 
became  entangled  in  some  roots.  When  Mr.  Hag- 
gerty tried  to  disengage  it,  the  beaver  bit  him 
on  the  finger,  causing  severe  lacerations.  He 
hurriedly  left  the  scene  to  seek  first  aid,  leaving 
his  gun  and  hunting  coat  behind.  In  his  ab- 
sence another  trapper  came  along,  used  Mr.  Hag- 
gerty’s gun  to  kill  the  beaver,  and  made  away 
with  it." — Game  Protector  W.  T.  Campbell,  Frank- 
lin, February  IMS. 


“An  unusually  large  crowd  attended  the  crow 
shoot  held  at  several  large  rookeries  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Hillsville.  Hunters  came  from  as  far  as 
Erie  and  Pittsburgh.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
2000  crow  shooters  took  part  in  the  hunt.  Not 
as  many  crows  were  killed  as  should  have  been, 
but  I believe  at  least  1000  were  killed  that  will 
prey  no  more  on  small  game.  The  hunt  was 
spoiled  to  some  extent  by  some  hunters  getting 
too  anxious  and  going  into  the  rookery  before 
the  gang  got  there.  Everyone  seemed  to  have  a 
good  time  and  even  though  some  did  not  see 
crows  they  spent  their  enthusiasm  and  ammuni- 
tion by  shooting  into  the  air.  If  one  crow  was 
shot  for  every  round  of  ammunition  fired,  there 
should  have  been  10,000  crows  killed. 

“Credit  must  be  given  the  crow  for  being  a 
wise  bird.  The  night  of  the  hunt  an  estimated 
10,000  of  them  Settled  down  in  a fenced-in  area 
near  the  Powder  Works.  Permission  was  obtained 
from  officials  of  the  Powder  Company  and,  ac- 
companied by  a couple  other  men,  we  went  in 
with  flashlights  and  flushed  them  out  of  his  area 
into  places  where  they  could  be  shot. 

“The  Mahoning  Sportsmen’s  Club  and  their 
president,  Mr.  Latshaw,  did  everything  possible 
to  make  the  hunt  a success.  The  crowd  was  just 
too  large  to  handle.  Smaller  groups  will  be  more 
successful  in  killing  crows.  Seth  Myers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 
was  the  king  pin  in  organizing  the  hunt,  and  he 
spent  much  time  and  effort  in  making  it  a suc- 
cess. Interest  has  now  been  aroused  in  this 
rookery  and  smaller  groups  are  now  coming  in 
most  every  night  to  kill  the  black  marauders.” — 
Game  Protector  William  R.  Overturf,  New  Castle, 
February  1346. 


“A  most  unusual  happening  came  to  my  atten- 
tion this  past  month  when  the  track  foreman  on 
the  Reading  Railroad  said  that  one  cold  morning 
he  found  a skunk  frozen  fast  to  a rail  after  it 
had  waded  through  a spring  run.  Its  four  feet 
became  fastened  to  the  rail  and  when  found,  it  j 
had  chewed  three  of  its  feet  off  and  was  working 
on  the  fourth.” — Game  Protector  Charles  H. 
Shannon,  Mt.  Gretna,  February  1346. 
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“This  past  beaver  season  has  been  the  most 
hectic  and  complicated,  from  a law  enforcement 
angle,  that  I have  ever  experienced.  Many  more 
trappers  were  out  than  during  previous  years. 
Traps  were  so  numerous  that  I know  of  cases 
where  one  beaver  was  held  by  traps  owned  by 
two  persons.  In  my  district  more  beavers  were 
taken  this  year  than  last.  H.  Werhling,  of 
Townville,  reported  catching  a fifty-one  pound 
female  beaver  containing  eight  young." — Game 
Protector  Elmer  D.  Simpson,  Cambridge  Springs, 
February  1946. 


“Deer  are  in  excellent  condition.  A small  doe 
was  chased  onto  the  river  ice  by  dogs.  She  must 
have  put  a front  leg  through  an  air  hole  for  the 
oone  was  broken  off  and  protruded  through  the 
skin.  After  dispatching  her,  I removed  the  en- 
trails and  found  that  she  carried  almost  as  much 
fat  as  many  of  the  bucks  checked  last  season. 
Stray  dogs  have  been  a nuisance  again  this  year, 
out  are  not  able  to  catch  their  prey  so  easily  as 
in  former  years.” — Game  Protector  L.  B.  Rosen - 
irans,  Wilcox,  February  1946. 


"February  25  I helped  the  Huntingdon  County 
lame,  Fish  and  Forestry  Association  to  liberate 
their  rabbits  which  had  been  shipped  from  Miss- 
ouri. I took  particular  notice  to  one  female  that 
was  very  restless  in  the  crate.  When  I released 
jner,  I found  that  she  had  a litter  of  young  ones, 
rhey  were  all  dead,  but  the  mother  seemed  to 
oe  in  perfect  shape.” — Game  Protector  W.  M. 
fhomas,  Huntingdon,  February  1946. 


On  February  7 about  noon  a bunch  of  7 deer 
that  had  been  grazing  in  a field  in  the  Bald 
Eagle  Valley  near  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  be- 
:ame  frightened  and  ran  into  an  eastbound  freight 
train.  All  7 were  killed.  Some  were  cut  in  two 
while  others  were  badly  mangled.  Some  tried 
to  go  in  between  the  cars  and  some  tried  to  go 
beneath  the  cars.  One  of  the  animals,  in  trying 
to  go  between  the  cars,  broke  the  air  hose,  causing 
the  train  to  come  to  a sudden  stop.  As  the 
State  Highway  and  the  railroad  tracks  run  parallel, 
about  12  feet  apart,  it  wasn’t  long  until  about 
200  persons  gathered  to  see  what  caused  all  the 
■commotion.” — Game  Protector  Thomas  A.  Mosier, 
Bellefonte,  February  1946. 


“Quite  a few  foxes  killed  in  February  were 
carrying  unborn  young.  Some  had  9,  a few  11 
and  12  and  I heard  of  one  that  had  13.  One 
man  killed  3 red  foxes  that  were  carrying  a total 
of  31  young  foxes.” 

"Two  Hereford  steers  roamed  the  mountain  on 
State  Game  Lands  42  from  Monday  February  18 
until  February  23.  They  escaped  from  a farmer 
when  he  was  trying  to  load  them  on  a truck  to 
be  taken  to  market.  The  farmers  participating 
in  the  hunt  and  shooting  of  the  steers  agreed 
that  wild  steers  are  harder  to  hunt  than  deer.” — 
Game  Protector  Louis  D.  Mostoller,  Johnstown, 
February  1946. 


“Beaver  season  was  a real  failure  in  this  dis- 
trict. Very  few  beavers  were  taken,  and  on  the 
night  of  February  26,  all  the  beaver  dams  were 
washed  out  by  high  water.  If  we  had  as  many 
fox  trappers  as  there  are  beaver  trappers,  the 
fox  would  not  have  a chance. 

“From  what  I had  seen  and  heard,  I think 
there  is  a very  good  supply  of  grouse.  The  new 
dog  training  area  in  Madison  Township,  Clarion 
County,  will  make  a good  grouse  refuge,  and 
there  is  a good  number  of  birds  there.  I have 
never  seen  grouse  work  feeders  as  much  as  they 
have  worked  them  this  winter.” — Game  Pro- 
tector Levi  Whippo,  Parkers  Landing,  February 
1946. 


“Now  that  the  beaver  season  is  over,  I hope  that 
the  beaver  trappers  will  kiss  and  make  up  for  all 
their  unsportsmanship  in  getting  beavers.  Of  all 
the  years  I worked  for  the  Game  Commission  and 
checked  beavers,  this  is  the  worst  I have  ever 
seen.  I think  there  should  be  some  change  made. 
Five  traps  to  one  person  and  one  beaver  to  a 
trapper  may  slow  up  some  of  them.” — Game  Pro- 
tector Carl  B.  Benson,  Tionesta,  February  1946. 


“Although  the  weather  has  been  favorable  this 
winter,  it  has  been  necessary  to  do  considerable 
feeding,  as  heavy  frosts  last  spring  caused  a scar- 
city of  natural  game  food.” — Field  Division  Super- 
visor William  J.  Davis,  Huntingdon,  February  1946. 


“The  condition  of  the  game  in  the  district  to 
the  present  time  is  good,  due  to  the  fairly  open 
winter.  There  has  not  been  enough  snow  to 
make  the  food  scarce.  The  deer  are  in  excellent 
condition,  and  large  herds  are  in  the  district. 
I located  two  flocks  of  turkeys  in  the  past  two 
weeks,  and  have  had  reports  of  turkeys  being 
seen  along  the  Clarion  River  between  the  mouth 
of  Mill  Creek  and  Cook’s  Forest.  I have  seen 
turkey  tracks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  turkey  area. 

“The  beaver  trappers  were  out  in  large  num- 
bers. I checked  116  traps  on  three  dams  the 
first  day  of  the  season.  But  the  beaver  catch 
has  been  light  and  there  should  be  a good  num- 
ber of  beavers  left  over  for  next  year’s  breeding 
stock. 

“The  rabbits  released  in  this  district  in  De- 
cember have  come  through  the  winter  in  good 
condition  so  far.  In  keeping  close  watch  in  the 
areas  released  I find  a lot  more  rabbits  than 
were  there  before  the  release.” — Game  Protector 
Floyd  A.  Beck,  Venus,  February  1946. 


“The  Pine  Grove  Fish  and  Game  Protective 
Association  is  paying  bounty  on  the  following 
predators  killed  in  Washington,  Pine  Grove  and 
Tremont  Townships:  $2.00  on  each  fox.  $1.00  on 
each  weasel  and  10c  on  each  crow.  The  claimant 
must  produce  his  quarry  at  the  club’s  monthly 
meeting,  after  he  has  collected  the  State  bounty.” 
— Game  Protector  John  Spencer,  Orwigsburg.  Feb- 
ruary 1946. 


“The  opening  day  of  beaver  season  weather 
conditions  were  about  as  tough  as  they  could 
be.  Two  days  prior  to  the  opening  day  a severe 
rain  brought  all  the  streams  over  their  banks. 
The  day  before  a cold  wind  began  to  lower  tem- 
peratures until  the  first  day  the  temperature  was 
very  close  to  zero.  Despite  the  extreme  weather 
conditions,  many  trappers  were  out.  Good  trap- 
ping weather  prevailed  throughout  the  season 
until  the  last  three  days.  Another  thaw  and 
rain  put  the  streams  over  the  banks.  Many 
trappers  lifted  their  traps  and  only  a few  re- 
arranged their  sets. 

“One  trapper  reported  that  one  morning  he 
approached  one  of  his  traps  and  found  a big 
beaver  sitting  on  the  ice,  caught  in  his  trap. 
He  quickly  secured  a stout  club  and  advanced 
on  the  beaver.  He  was  still  out  of  reach  of  the 
beaver  when  it  dived  through  the  hole  in  the 
ice  and  disappeared.  He  quickly  grabbed  the 
wire  and  gave  an  extra  good  heave,  about  the 
same  time  that  beaver  gave  another  desperate 
lunge.  When  the  tug  of  war  was  over  the  trapper 
had  no  need  of  his  club.  The  beaver  had  pulled 
out  of  his  No.  2 trap  and  was  gone.” — Clair  W. 
Dinger,  Albion,  February  1946. 


"Several  different  items  have  been  brought  to 
my  attention  during  the  beaver  season.  One  is 
the  greed  and  selfi-hness  displayed  by  the  big 
majority  of  the  beaver  trappers,  undoubtedly 
caused  by  the  high  value  of  the  pelts.  No  other 
class  of  sportsmen,  hunters,  trappers  or  fisher- 
men show  the  greed  or  selfishness  that  is  apparent 
in  the  beaver  trappers.  Some  are  to  be  con- 
sidered good  sportsmen  otherwise  by  all  stand- 
ards. Some — in  the  minority,  thank  goodness — 

don’t  think  the  state  officers  should  be  allowed 
to  trap  even  when  they  are  not  in  the  same 
vicinity  as  other  trappers.  This,  I think,  is 
caused  by  fur-buyers  attempting  to  capitalize  on 
the  fact  that  they  bought  a game  protector's  or 
fish  warden’s  fur.” — Game  Protector  Vem  A. 
VanOrder,  Renovo,  February  1946. 

(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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The  Problem  of  Increased  Hunting  Pressure  on  Waterfowl  (Continued  from  Page  5) 


We  can  do  much  to  improve  wintering 
conditions.  Here  the  conditions  are  reversed. 
Food  and  protection  can  be  provided  for  the 
birds  while  they  are  spending  their  six 
months’  stay  in  the  South.  This  should  be 
done  now.  Oil  exploitation  is  pushing  farther 
and  farther  into  the  southern  coastal  mar- 
shes. In  some  spots,  the  Federal  Refuges  are 
about  all  that  are  left  to  provide  suitable 
winter  feed.  The  whole  development  of  the 
United  States  with  its  drainage,  its  agri- 
culture and  its  human  activity,  has  cut 
squarely  across  the  wintering  range  of  the 
birds.  Only  fragments  of  this  once  vast  area 
can  be  salvaged  -and  restored,  but  these  .are 
highly  essential.  The  Service  has  been  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  river  impoundment 
programs  of  the  Army  Engineers,  Recla- 
mation, and  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  to 
create  new  refuges.  Three  of  these  have  been 
put  under  administration  within  recent 
weeks.  The  great  Mingo  Swamp  in  Missouri 
is  now  being  acquired  with  Duck  Stamp 
funds  and  will  be  restored.  Many  others 
are  needed. 

Better  public  understanding  is  essential. 
I have  often  said  that  this  business  of  game 
management  is  about  one-half  managing 
game  and  one-half  managing  people.  It 
matters  not  so  much  what  we  learn  about 
new  techniques  and  new  approaches.  If  the 
public  does  not  accept  and  go  along  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  administrators, 
the  best  laid  plans  will  fail.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  must  always  have  an  alert 
group  of  outdoor  writers  giving  sound,  solid 
and  accurate  information  to  the  reading 
public.  We  must  have  better  teaching  of  the 
principles  of  conservation  in  the  public 
schools.  We  must  have  a more  effective  in- 
tegration of  conservation  education  in  text- 
books, magazines,  and  the  daily  press.  And 
authentic  publicity  is  highly  essential. 

As  outstanding  examples  of  what  I con- 
sider, let  us  say — erroneous  publicity — and 
that  which  is  doing  a downright  disservice 
to  American  duck  hunters,  I want  to  cite 
two  recent  publications.  One  is  the  new 


book  by  S.  Kip  Farrington,  Jr.,  “The  Ducks 
Came  Back,  The  Story  of  Ducks  Un- 
limited.’’ The  other  is  a brief  article  by  Mr. 
Farrington  published  in  the  February  issue 
of  “The  Readers’  Digest”  entitled,  “Quacker 
Comeback,”  which  was  condensed  from  an 
article  in  “Maclean’s.” 

Ducks  Unlimited  has  thousands  of  earn- 
est, sincere  members  who  have  contributed 
liberally  to  restore  breeding  marshes  in 
Canada.  The  organization  has  done  some  ex- 
cellent work.  Some  marshes  have  been  re- 
stored, a great  deal  of  conservation  educa- 
tion has  been  disseminated  among  the  school 
children  and  adults  of  Canada,  and  the 
highly  effective  publicity  campaign  in  the 
United  States  has  made  'the  American  pub- 
lic more  conscious  of  the  basic  philosophy 
that  we  must  restore  marshes  and  provide 
nesting  grounds  if  we  are  to  perpetuate  the 
sport  of  duck  hunting.  I fully  approve  of 
the  sound  and  constructive  part  of  their 
program,  although  many  of  us  have  long 
felt  that  the  publicity  agents  for  Ducks  Un- 
limited have  exceedingly  active  imagina- 
tions. 

“The  Readers’  Digest”  article  states  boldly 
and  baldly:  “The  quackers  owe  their  corn- 
back  to  an  organization  called  Ducks  Un- 
limited, which  since  1938  has  boosted  the 
continent’s  duck  population  by  500  percent.” 
It  claims  for  Ducks  Unlimited  the  entire 
credit  for  the  waterfowl  restoration  pro- 
gram. It  boasts  of  the  155  Ducks  Unlimited 
projects  in  Canada  but  s ays  not  one  word  of 
the  20,000  projects  completed  by  the  Prairie 
Farms  Rehabilitation  Administration.  No 
mention  is  made  either  in  -the  “Digest”  article 
nor  in  Mr.  Farrington’s  book  of  the  water- 
fowl  restoration  program  in  the  United 
States  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  with 
Duck  Stamp  and  other  funds — $20,000,000 
worth — 3V2  million  acres.  The  author  does 
rather  grudgingly  attribute  “part  of  the 
credit  to  God.” 

Not  a single  line  in  the  book  is  devoted 
to  the  wintering  needs  of  the  birds,  although 
the  author  must  know  that  they  spend  six 


months  of  -their  lives  each  year  on  southern 
marshes.  Not  a word  is  spoken  of  restrain- 
ing the  ever-growing  army  of  duck  hunters 
to  keep  the  -kill  within  the  limits  of  pro- 
duction. Protection  under  the  Treaties  with 
Great  Britain  and  Mexico  is  given  no  men- 
tion. Instead,  -the  author  positively  recom- 
mends the  return  o-f  sink  box  and  battery 
shooting,  feeding,  baiting,  and  the  use  of 
live  decoys.  He  belittles  the  refuges  and 
sanctuaries  set  up  to  feed  and  protect  the 
birds  in  this  country.  He  blames  a liberal 
portion  of  the  poor  shooting  in  1944  to  his 
assertion  that  the  birds  were  on  the  sanc- 
tuaries where  the  hunters  could  not  reach 
them.  He  says  the  refuges  are  run  with 
-duck  stamp  money  so  they  should  be  opened 
up  for  our  returning  servicemen  to  shoot  in. 
The  entire  tenor  of  this  book  is  that  all  any- 
one needs  to  -do  to  have  all  the  ducks  he 
wants  to  shoot  is  to  contribute  -to  Ducks  Un- 
limited. Come  on  boys — step  up!  It’s  just 
like  buying  clay  pigeons.  There’s  nothing  to 
it — to  Hell  with  all  restraint! 

And  what  is  the  public  reaction?  Ex- 
actly as  one  must  expect.  Listen  to  these 
excerpts  from  Mr.  Arthur  Van  Pelt’s  column, 
“All  Outdoors”  in  the  February  3 issue  of 
the  New  Orleans  “Times -Picayune”:  “Star- 
tled surprise  mixed  with  a liberal  portion  of 
indignation  has  been  expressed  by  sports- 
men during  the  past  few  days  since  publi- 
cation of  a hint  by  the  Federal  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  that  reduced  bag  limits  for 
waterfowl  may  be  put  in  force  before  the 
next  shooting  season.  The  statement  . . , has 
stirred  the  wrath  of  the  hunters. 

“It  seems  certain,  from  every  angle,  that 
no  definite  knowledge  of  the  kill  in  -the 
South  can  possibly  have  been  arrived  at 
but  as  surely,  some  real  data  will  be  gotten 
together  in  the  very  near  future  by  Ducks 
Unlimited,  -the  organization  more  directly 
responsible  than  any  other , for  the  actual 
production  of  the  wildfowl,”  etc. 

Thus,  we  as  honest  -officials  charged  with 
administering  -this  resource  under  the  terms 
of  -treaties  with  two  other  great  countries, 
and  under  mandates  from  the  Congress,  are 
to  be  berated  and  held  up  to  scorn  if  our 
findings  -run  counter  to  Ducks  Unlimited 
propaganda.  That,  ladies  and  -gentlemen,  I 
resent,  as  every  thinking  conservationist 
must  also.  Whether  you  -agree  with  the 
Federal  regulations  or  not,  there  is  no  better 
way  to  tear  apart  the  waterfowl  program  that 
has  worked  so  well  during  the  past  10  or  12 
years.  I agree  with  Ducks  Unlimited  propa- 
ganda in  one  respect.  The  waterfowl  restor- 
ation program  has  been  the  “conservation 
miracle  -of  the  century.”  I s-ay,  however, 
that  it  has  been  -accomplished  by  m-any 
agencies,  many  groups,  aided  liberally  by  the 
hand  of  God,  and  that  Ducks  Unlimited  has 
contributed  -only  -its  small  share. 

I cite  this  example  of  publicity,  -not  as  an 
attack  on  Ducks  Unlimited,  but  rather  as 
an  example  of  why  we  need  sound,  sane 
publicity,  based  on  facts,  and  not  on  fiction, 
if  we  are  to  have  -the  intelligent  support 
of  the  hunting  fraternity. 

And  so,  in  looking  ahead  into  the  next 
few  years  that  will  tax  the  patience  and 
the  ingenuity  of  all  game  -administrators  I 
think  we  must  face  these  grim  realities: 

( Continued  on  Page  29 ) 
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large  mountain  mass  on  the  distribution  of 
animals?  These  are  experiments  which  take 
many  thousands  of  years  to  complete,  and 
require  the  construction  of  barriers  much 
greater  than  man  has  ever  been  able  to 
produce.  To  study  these  we  must  go  where 
the  experiments  have  already  been  estab- 
lished by  natural  forces. 

I have  previously  referred  to  the  fact  that 
one  function  of  the  museum  is  pure  research. 
In  the  past,  research  of  any  kind — but  par- 
ticularly pure  research — has  often  been 
difficult  to  justify  on  a monetary  basis. 
Gradually,  however,  technological  develop- 
ments, based  on  scientific  discoveries,  have 
made  the  civilized  world  more  and  more 
aware  of  the  contribution  science  has  made 
to  our  progress.  President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  realizing  the  part  science  played 
in  the  present  war,  asked  Dr.  Vannevar 
Bush,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Scientific 
Research  and  Development,  to  prepare  a re- 
port, outlining  means  by  which  the  accele- 
rated tempo  of  scientific  progress  could  be 
continued  after  the  war.  The  report  which 
Dr.  Bush  presented  was  a long  and  master- 
ful survey  of  the  subject,  and  has  attracted 
wide  attention.  In  speaking  of  the  value  of 
science  he  says, 

. . . “Without  scientific  progress  no 

amount  of  achievement  in  other  directions 
can  ensure  our  health,  prosperity,  and  se- 
curity as  a nation  in  the  modern  world 


“Pure  research  is  research  without  spe- 
cific practical  ends.  It  results  in  general 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  nature 
and  its  laws.  This  general  knowledge  pro- 
vides the  means  of  answering  a large 
number  of  important  problems,  though  it 
may  not  give  a specific  solution  to  any  one 
of  them.  The  pure  scientist  may  not  be  at 
all  interested  in  the  practical  applications 
of  his  work;  yet  the  development  of  im- 
portant new  industries  depends  primarily 
on  a continuing  vigorous  progress  of  pure 
science. 

“One  of  the  peculiarities  of  pure  science 
is  the  variety  of  paths  which  lead  to 
productive  advance.  Many  of  the  most  im- 
portant discoveries  have  come  as  a result 
of  experiments  undertaken  with  quite  dif- 
ferent purposes  in  mind.  Statistically  it  is 
certain  that  important  and  highly  useful 
discoveries  will  result  from  some  fraction 
of  the  work  undertaken;  but  the  results 
of  any  one  particular  investigation  cannot 
be  predicted  with  accuracy. 

“The  unpredictable  nature  of  pure  sci- 
ence makes  desirable  the  provision  of 
rather  special  circumstances  for  its  pur- 
suit. Pure  research  demands  from  its  fol- 
lowers the  freedom  of  mind  to  look  at 
familiar  facts  from  unfamiliar  points  of 
view.  It  does  not  always  lend  itself  to  or- 
ganized efforts  and  is  refractory  to  direc- 
tion from  above.  In  fact,  nowhere  else  is 
the  principle  of  freedom  more  important 
for  significant  achievement.’’ 

The  study  of  mammalogy  lies  primarily  in 
the  field  of  pure  science,  but  more  and  more 
frequently  this  knowledge  is  finding  practical 
application.  During  the  past  year  I spent 
nearly  six  months  on  the  northeastern  coast 
of  Hudson  Bay.  In  April  and  May  lemmings 


were  very  abundant,  but  as  spring  came  on 
they  began  to  die  off.  The  cause  of  their 
death  is  one  of  the  many  unsolved  mys- 
teries of  the  arctic,  but  when  the  snow  was 
finally  gone,  dead  lemmings  were  found 
everywhere.  The  white  foxes  and  snowy 
owls  depend  largely  on  these  small,  mouse- 
like mammals  for  food,  and  it  was  obvious 
that,  with  the  vanishing  food  supply,  the 
foxes  and  owls  would  have  to  migrate.  From 
our  observations  in  the  region  about  Pov- 
ungnetuk  we  predicted  that  the  white  foxes 
and  owls  would  migrate  southward;  that  the 
catch  of  white  foxes  in  that  area  would 
dwindle  to  almost  nothing  shortly  after 
freeze-up;  and  to  the  southward,  the  catch 
would  be  better  than  usual.  Reports  from 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  posts  have  sub- 
stantiated our  predictions.  The  snowy  owls 
have  already  reached  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio,  and  their  depredations  on 
the  small  game  will  undoubtedly  be  felt  this 
year.  It  seems  incredible  at  first,  but  ex- 
perience indicates  that  the  fluctuation  of 
small  rodents  in  a remote  section  of  north- 
ern Canada,  1500  miles  north  of  Pittsburgh, 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  fur  trade 
of  eastern  Canada  and  on  the  supply  of  small 
game  as  far  south  as  Pennsylvania.  It  is  also 
evident  that  we  have,  until  recently,  over- 
looked many  of  the  fundamental  problems 
of  mammalian  ecology  which  involve  such 
things  as  our  game  and  fur  supply,  pest 
control,  animal-borne  diseases,  etc.  With 
this  realization  is  coming  an  understanding 
of  the  necessity  for  studies  of  this  kind. 

The  layman  often  looks  upon  science  in 
an  abstract  way,  almost  as  though  it  were 
a kind  of  magic  lamp  which,  if  rubbed  the 
right  way,  will  produce  strange  and  won- 
derful things  of  almost  any  kind  or  amount. 
The  feeling  also  exists  that  research  is 
being  conducted  by  a vast  army  of  scientists, 
supported  by  inexhaustible  funds.  Unfortu- 


nately, there  is  no  magic  about  research,  nor 
are  the  funds  inexhaustible.  New  facts  are 
learned  only  after  many  tedious  hours  of 
study  and  investigation;  and  the  number 
of  people  engaged  in  many  of  the  specialized 
branches  is  surprisingly  small.  For  example, 
in  all  of  North  America  there  are  less  than 
twenty  museums  which  carry  on  research 
similar  to  that  conducted  here  at  Carnegie, 
and  in  no  instance  is  there  any  real  dupli- 
cation. The  failure  of  any  one  of  these  or- 
ganizations to  function  impedes  progress  by 
just  that  much.  Each  research  collection  is 
a vital  cog  that  meshes  into  the  gears  of  all 
biological  research.  As  President  Conant, 
of  Harvard  University,  has  very  aptly  said: 
“We  shall  have  rapid  or  slow  advance  in 
this  direction  or  in  that  depending  on  the 
number  of  really  first-class  men  who  are 
engaged  in  the  work  in  question.’ 


Surface  feeding  ducks,  variously  called 
pond  ducks,  river  ducks,  puddle  ducks, 
dabblers  and  tip-up  ducks,  include  Mallard, 
Black  Duck,  Pintail,  the  Teals,  Baldpate, 
Gadwall,  Shoveller  and  Wood  Duck.  The 
foot  of  a surface-feeding  duck  has  a narrow 
lope  on  the  hind  toe. 


ANSWERS  TO 
WELL,  WHAT’S  WRONG 

1.  The  downy  young  of  the  pied-billed  grebe 
(of  which  this  is  a portrait)  are  vividly  striped 
in  black  and  white. 

2.  An  owl’s  pupils  contract  to  small  points 
when  in  bright  moonlight  or  a similar  brilliant 
light.  Their  pupils  are  large  in  darkness  so 
that  they  may  reflect  every  tiny  bit  of  light 
possible. 

3.  The  young  of  bobwhite  are  praecocial — 
able  to  shift  for  themselves  almost  immediately 
after  picking  out  of  the  shell.  They  are  not 
fed  by  their  parents. 

4.  A beaver  uses  only  his  back  feet  in  swim- 
ming; his  small  forepaws  are  usually  tucked  up 
under  his  chin.  His  hind  toes,  like  those  on 
his  front  paws,  are  deeply  webbed. 


Research  requires  many  hours  of  painstaking  study. 
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NATURE  PHOTOGRAPHY 


This  snapping  turtle  was  photographed  in  March  under  a foot  of  water. 
Note  edge  of  ice  at  top  of  photograph.  Using  the  lens  of  Polaroid  sun 
glasses  as  a filter  “cuts”  through  surface  reflection. 

places  ihas  almost  disappeared.  Lighted  by  the  slanitiing  rays  of  a 
setting  sun  they  make  striking  as  well  as  valuable  records  for  the 
nature  student. 

A rock  ribbed  or  root  buttressed  entrance  of  a groundhog’s  den 
is  so  common  as  to  be  passed  up  by  most  photographers.  Select  a 
picturesque  or  unusual  location  and  wait  for  the  sun’s  angle  that 
best  emphasizes  the  features  to  be  shown.  The  grassy  runways  of 
field  mice,  woodpecker  holes,  fox  dens  and  even  the  castings  at  the 
entrance  of  an  angleworm’s  burrow  are  all  grist  for  the  nature 
photographer’s  shutter. 

The  beginner  can  usually  take  satisfactory  and  frequently  striking 
pictures  of  insects  provided  that  facilities  for  close-up  work  are 
available.  The  photographs  may  be  made  either  at  home  or  afield. 

Some  authorities  claim  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  photo- 
graph a posed  dead  insect  so  that  it  will  look  natural.  That  may  be 
true,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  photograph  dead  specimens.  Prac- 
tically all  insects  may  be  easily  slowed  down  by  subjecting  them 
to  a few  whiffs  of  ether,  choloroform  or  carbon  tetrachloride  or 
even  by  placing  them  in  the  frost  chest  of  a refrigerator  for  a few 
minutes.  Indeed,  I am  inclined  to  lean  toward  the  latter  method. 

When  refrigeration  is  resorted  to,  prepare  your  setting,  camera, 
etc.,  while  the  specimen  is  being  chilled.  Chilling  should  be 
carried  to  'the  point  where  the  insect  still  has  the  power  to  cling 
to  objects,  but  is  incapable  of  movement.  Obviously,  this  method 
necessitates  fast  work  on  the  photographer’s  part  as  recovery  of 
the  insect  is  fairly  fast.  However,  most  of  them  remain  motionless 
long  enough  to  permit  the  taking  of  four  or  even  more  exposures. 

I have  successfully  chilled  and  photographed  other  cold  blooded 
animals  such  as  toads,  frogs,  salamanders,  and  some  of  the  smaller 
reptiles.  I have  often  used  a simple  chilling  chamber  of  my  own 


(Continued  from  Page  1 1) 

devising  in  the  field;  the  device  consisting  of  a thin  walled  (tin) 
inner  chamber  around  which  is  packed  dry  ice,  the  whole  being 
well  insulated  from . the  outside  with  granulated  cork.  It  renders 
helpless  in  a very  few  minutes  any  small  cold  blooded  specimens 
dropped  into  it. 

When  making  the  exposure  place  a contrasting  background  far 
enough  back  so  that  the  subject  and  the  props  do  not  cast  a 
shadow  on  it;  a couple  of  feet  being  usually  sufficient.  At  home 
I find  that  a couple  of  photo  flood  lamps  give  enough  illumination 
to  permit  instantaneous  exposure  even  with  a box  camera  when 
loaded  with  high  speed  film  such  as  Eastman  Super  XX  or  Agfa 
Supreme. 

Now,  then,  regardless  of  how  artistic  or  accurate  a photograph 
may  be,  it  is  virtually  valueless  as  a nature  or  scientific  record 
unless  certain  data  accompany  it.  This  should  include:  1.  proper 
identification  of  subject,  including  specific  and  local  names;  2. 
date,  and  time  of  day;  3.  general  locality;  4.  immediate  environment; 
5.  weather  at  time  of  exposure  as  well  as  any  other  facts  consid- 
ered pertinent.  Photographic  data  pertaining  to  film  type,  ex- 
posure, lighting,  etc.,  may  prove  useful  for  reference.  Record  your 
information  there  on  the  spot  in  a notebook  carried  for  this  pur- 
pose. Don’t  rely  on  your  memory. 

The  mention  of  the  larger  as  well  as  the  extremely  active  animate 
forms  of  life  has  been  purposely  avoided  because  their  photog- 
raphy involves  a somewhat  different  procedure.  But  you  will  dis- 
cover for  yourself  that  different  technique  is  no  barrier  to  the 
confirmed  photo -naturalist. 

It  is  frequently  possible  to  pick  up  an  old  but  serviceable  camera 
suitable  for  nature  photography  from  second  hand  shops,  pawn 
shops,  and  believe  it  or  not,  even  from  photographic  dealers.  Like 
me,  you  will  discover  that  it  does  not  require  the  investment  of 
large  sums  unless — well,  by  that  time  you  yourself  will  have  dis- 
covered all  of  the  answers. 


A cluster  of  delicious  morels  or  so-called  spring  mushrooms.  The 
morels  can  never  be  mistaken  for  poisonous  varieties. 


FIELD  NOTES 

“During  the  several  fox  hunts  that  were  held 
by  various  clubs  this  month,  a fair  number  of 
grouse  and  rabbits  were  seen.”- — Game  Protector 
Millard  Crooks,  Somerset,  February  1946. 


“The  pheasant  population  in  my  District  has 
certainly  decreased  for  some  reason.  We  do  not 
have  as  many  as  our  stocking  program  warranted, 
everything  being  equal.” — Game  Protector  S.  EarJ 
Carpenter,  Doylestown,  February  1946. 


“The  hunters  in  this  section  have  taken  a de- 
cided interest  in  fox  hunting  and  have  had  some 
success  along  this  line,  but  they  have  not  made 
a dent  in  the  fox  population  thus  far.  They  will 
no  doubt  have  learned  that  it  is  more  than  a 


one  man  job  to  keep  the  vermin  under  control 
if  they  are  to  have  good  hunting.  Here’s  hoping 
that  they  keep  up  the  good  work  that  they  have 
started.” — Game  Protector  Francis  Jenkins,  Chin- 
chilla, February  1946. 


“The  boys  are  having  much  success  hunting 
foxes  but  are  having  some  trouble  with  their 
dogs  getting  in  fox  traps.” — Game  Protector  Ray- 
mond Leiby,  Elysburg,  February  1946. 


“The  winter  in  this  section  has  been  extremely 
mild  and  it  is  believed  the  deer  as  well  as  the 
small  game  came  through  in  good  shape.  The 
catch  of  beavers  in  this  section  was  good.  The 
largest  beaver  registered  was  57  pounds.  Trappers 


(Continued  from  Page  25) 

were  many  but  violations  were  few.” — Game  Pro- 
tector Paul  L.  Failor,  Mt.  Pocono,  February  1946. 


“Beaver  season  was  quite  a prosperous  one  for  | 
the  trappers  in  this  district  considering  that  we 
have  very  few  active  dams. 

“It  seems  that  the  wild  turkeys  have  had  l 
more  than  the  weather  to  battle  this  winter.  | 
Numerous  wildcat  signs  have  been  seen  in  the  : 
areas  where  the  birds  range.  Deer  have  sur-  j 
vived  the  winter  so  far  in  fine  condition.  The  ,l 
large  acorn  crop  last  fall  was  a great  help  to  | 
them,  as  the  deer  browse  is  scarce  in  this  dis- 
trict.”— Game  Protector  M.  B.  Wells,  Lewisburg,  j 
February  1946. 

(Continued  on  Page  31) 
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SHREWS 

likely  that  there  are  four  to  seven  in  a litter, 
and  that  there  may  be  two  or  three  litters 
in  a season.  Its  enemies  are  water  snakes, 
mink,  and  the  predatory  birds  and  mam- 
mals which  frequent  its  damp  retreat. 

The  tiny  Pigmy  Shrew,  Microsorex  hoyi 
thompsoni,  is  the  smallest  form  of  the  shrew 
family,  and  possibly  the  smallest  mammal 
in  the  world.  It  can  easily  be  mistaken  for 
the  Cinereous  Shrew  in  appearance,  but  it  is 
almost  an  inch  shorter.  It  is  usually  brown 
above  and  pale  gray  below.  They  make  tiny 
burrows  beneath  stamps,  fallen  logs  and 
under  the  leaf  carpet  of  the  forest,  and  pre- 
fer dry  clearings  rather  than  dark  woods  or 
lamp  marshes.  It  is  probable  that  they 
bear  several  litters  during  spring  and  sum- 
mer, and  have  five  or  six  young  at  a time, 
[n  this  form  the  side  scent  glands  are  well- 
developed,  and  when  a specimen  is  collected 
the  noxious  odor  is  readily  apparent.  Its 
food  habits  and  enemies  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  those  of  its  larger 
xyusins. 

The  Small  Short-tailed  Shrew,  Cryptotis 
p arva  parva,  seem  difficult  to  trap,  although 
hey  occur  throughout  the  State  and  are  very 
frequently  found  in  owl  pellets.  They  are 
not  much  more  than  three  inches  in  total 
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length,  but  their  tail  is  exceedingly  short, 
being  slightly  over  a half  inch  in  length. 
This  brownish  gray  or  slate  colored  shrew 
is  found  in  marshes,  dry  fallow  fields  and 
stubble,  but  less  often  in  damp  woods  and 
meadows.  Its  nest  is  a ball  of  shredded 
leaves  and  grasses  placed  under  a rock  slab 
or  a log,  in  a shallow  tunnel.  Several  litters, 
numbering  four  to  six  young  in  each,  are 
bom  between  March  and  October.  The 
young  are  exceedingly  tiny  and  are  not 
weaned  until  they  are  three  weeks  old.  This 
form  is  definitely  voracious,  and  is  thought 
to  consume  more  than  its  own  weight  every 
twenty-four  hours.  Small  insects,  mollusks, 
spiders,  earthworms,  dead  bodies  of  small 
mammals  and  some  vegetable  matter  make 
up  the  bulk  of  its  diet.  Owls,  hawks,  snakes 
and  small,  predatory  mammals  are  its 
enemies. 

The  Short-tailed  Shrew,  Blarina  brevi- 
cauda,  occurs  throughout  the  State,  and  is 
often  mistaken  for  a mole  when  not  ex- 
amined carefully.  Its  nose  is  blunter  than 
any  other  form  of  shrew,  its  ears  are  almost 
invisible,  its  legs  short  and  its  coat  soft 
and  velvety  like  that  of  a mole.  This 
ubiquitous  animal  can  be  found  in  a wide 
variety  of  habitats,  from  the  salt  marshes 
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of  the  coastal  areas  to  the  stunted  timber 
growth  on  mountain  sides.  It  is  most  abun- 
dant in  damp  woods  which  support  thick 
leaf  mold,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  in  wet 
meadows  and  overgrown  fields.  Its  bulky 
nest  is  made  up  of  partly  shredded  leaves 
and  grasses,  and  is  placed  beneath  a stump 
or  fallen  log.  Three,  and  perhaps  four, 
litters  are  produced  each  year  between  early 
spring  and  late  September.  Five  to  seven, 
but  as  many  as  nine  young,  may  be  found 
in  a litter.  These  shrews  have  many  ene- 
mies— ‘hawks,  owls,  skunks,  weasels,  snakes, 
fish,  foxes,  etc. — but  the  unfortunate  victims 
are  often  discarded  rather  than  eaten  by 
the  killers.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  evil- 
smelling  odor  which  emanates  from  a well- 
developed  gland  near  each  flank  of  the  shrew. 
The  smell  becomes  exceedingly  potent  during 
the  season  of  reproduction.  Their  diet  is 
varied,  ranging  from  insects,  centipedes, 
snails,  slugs,  small  salamanders,  mice,  an 
occasional  bird,  roots,  beechnuts,  fruits,  and 
berries  to  small  rodents. 

On  the  whole,  shrews  are  beneficial.  They 
cause  no  damage  to  man’s  crops,  and  they 
act  as  a check  on  the  insect  population  of 
the  fields  and  woods. 


TRANSATIONS  OF  THE  COMMISSION’S  MEETING 


The  Problem  of  Increased 
Hunting  Pressure 

(Continued  from  Page  26) 

There  is  going  to  be  a heavy  increase  in 
hunting  pressure. 

We  have  grown  over- optimistic  about  the 
highly  satisfactory  gain  in  waterfowl  popu- 
lations. 

The  increase  has  coincided  with  a series  of 
exceptionally  good  breeding  seasons. 

We  have  overshot  our  annual  increase 
during  the  past  two  bunting  seasons. 

The  population  has  declined  in  those  same 
two  years. 

The  annual  regulations  provide  the  only 
quick  means  of  adjusting  hunting  pressure 
to  supply. 

Marsh  restoration  and  protection  are  high- 
ly important. 

Mother  Nature  is  the  prime  factor  in  pro- 
duction on  the  breeding  grounds. 

We  can  do  much  to  improve  wintering 
conditions. 

We  need  authentic  publicity  to  create 
better  public  understanding. 


Lost,  Strayed  or  Stolen 

A German  short  haired  pointer  wearing  a 
stainless  steel  name  plate  inscribed  with  the 
name  and  address  of  its  owner,  Lee  Temple- 
ton, 43  North  Highland  Avenue,  Norristown, 
Pa.,  has  been  missing  from  the  home  of 
F.  C.  Hitze,  Kulpsville,  Montgomery  County 
since  March  5.  The  dog  is  liver  colored  with 
a short  •white  tail  and  was  believed  to  have 
been  seen  about  8 miles  east  of  Kulpsville  a 
couple  days  after  its  disappearance. 

Any  person  knowing  the  whereabouts  of 
this  dog,  please  notify  Mr.  Templeton  (tele- 
phone Norristown  1192)  or  Deputy  Game 
Protector  George  Burger,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Norris- 
town, Pa.  Your  cooperation  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 


Julo,  Peter  Paul,  34  W.  Water  St.,  Coaldale 
(Schuyl.  Co.),  failure  to  show  hunter’s  license  on 
demand.  1 year. 

Kemp,  Edward,  R.  D.,  Drums  (Luzerne  Co.), 
possessing  doe  deer  taken  in  closed  season.  2 
years. 

Malloy,  Francis  P.,  Drifton  (Luzerne  Co.), 
possessing  hen  pheasants.  1 year. 


(Continued  from  Page  15) 
Mandicott,  Albert,  164  Parsonage  St.,  Pittston 
(Luzerne  Co.),  (a)  failure  to  stop  on  highway 

upon  signal;  (b)  turning  off  lights  to  avoid  arrest. 
2 years. 

Miller,  Anthony  Geo.,  214  W.  Phillip  St..  Coal- 
dale,  (Schuyl.  Co.),  failure  to  show  hunter's 
license  on  demand.  1 year. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Photo  by  O.  Henry  Hertzler.  Jr.,  in  the  Lancaster,  Pa..  New  Era. 

This  hen  pheasant  was  killed  when  it  flew  between  the  wires  of  a telephone  cable  along 
Route  222,  near  Sandy  Beach.  The  body  was  wedged  tightly  between  the  two  wires  and 
the  neck  appeared  to  be  broken. 
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Ivory-billed  woodpecker. 


a favorite  range  of  these  wide -antlered, 
white-maned  deer,  gave  up  its  last  bull  in 
1905,  and  after  1916  there  were  no  more 
certain  records  from  the  State.  Overhunting 
was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  extermination 
of  eastern  caribou.  Do  not  think,  either, 
that  warnings  were  not  currently  issued  on 
the  danger  to  the  species.  Rather  it  is  the 
fact  that  head  hogs  refused  to  listen  and 
complacent  legislature  refused  to  enact.  I 
have  an  article  printed  in  1902  in  the  most 
popular  American  sporting  magazine  of 
that  date,  titled  “The  Relentless  Pursuit  of 
the  Newfoundland  Caribou.”  The  author 
Mr.  P.  T.  McGrath,  gave  the  facts  in  no 
uncertain  fashion.  You  will  have  to  seek 
in  the  paintings  of  Carl  Rungius  and  Charles 
Livingston  Bull  for  views  of  the  palmated 
antlers  of  the  heavy  bulls  silhouetted  against 
the  dying  sun.  No  more  are  these  grand 
beasts  plowing  through  the  tamarack  swamps 
of  our  northeast. 

Lonely  survivors  of  their  former  legions, 
trumpeter  swans  are  the  largest  of  North 
American  waterfowl.  Their  low-pitched 
clarion  notes,  floating  down  from  the  blue 
as  the  migrating  hosts  passed  high  over- 
head, have  ceased  to  be  familiar  sounds. 
Slightly  larger  than  the  more  numerous 
whistling  swans,  and  differing  from  them 
by  having  no  yellow  spot  on  the  bill,  trum- 
peters formerly  bred  on  the  vast  sloughs 
of  the  northwestern  states.  The  big,  30- 
pound,  snow-white  birds  were  unable  to 
withstand  overshooting  and  the  many 
enemies  at  /their  nesting  grounds.  Coyotes, 
foxes  and  minks  took  their  toll  of  the  big, 
dull-white  eggs  and  newly  hatched  cyg- 


nets. Today,  in  the  Yellowstone  Lake  region, 
are  found  the  only  known  nesting  trum- 
peters in  the  States — a few  scattered  pairs. 
British  Columbia  harbors  a few  hundred 
birds,  all  that  remain  of  'the  vanished 
legions. 

In  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  of  California 
a bird  that  seems  all  white  from  beneath 
may  occasionally  be  seen  hovering  over  some 
live-oak-dotted  hillside.  This  is  one  of  the 
last  strongholds  of  the  white -tailed  kite,  a 
beautiful  gentle  little  hawk  and  a most 
valuable  destroyer  of  insects  and  gophers. 
Grey  above,  white  below,  with  bold  black 
shoulder  patches,  these  kites  appear  gull- 
like  when  wheeling  in  a high  wind,  but 
their  flight  silhouette  is  unmistakable  as, 
with  beating  wings  arched  and  legs  extended, 
they  hang  over  some  field  searching  for 
food.  In  former  times  these  little  raptors 
were  not  uncommon  in  Florida  and  the  Gulf 
States;  they  are  still  flashing  over  the 
savannahs  of  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
their  true  habitat.  But  they  have  vanished 
from  North  America,  save  where,  in  the 
rolling  hills  of  central  and  southern  Cali- 
fornia, a few  pairs  still  live,  hunt  and  build 
'their  goblet-shaped  nests  'high  in  the  live 
oaks  and  cottonwoods. 

The  incessant  hammering  of  America’s 
most  spectacular  woodpecker  used  to  echo 
'through  the  moss -draped  cypresses  and 
gums  of  the  vast  swamps  of  the  Carolinas, 
Florida  and  Gulf  States.  As  big  as  a crow, 
the  males  sporting  a peaked  scarlet  crest, 
ivory-billed  woodpeckers  are  probably  now 
the  rarest  of  our  native  birds.  There  are 
few  men  today  who  have  seen  the  birds 
alive.  In  1932  a few  were  still  existing  in 
Louisiana  and  South  Carolina.  James  Tan- 
ner, who  was  appointed  on  the  National 
Audubon  Society- Cornell  fellowship  to  study 
ivory  bills  in  1937,  estimated  that  there 
were  24  individuals  alive  in  Louisiana, 
Florida  and  South  Carolina,  although  per- 
sonally he  saw  only  5.  The  Singer  tract  of 
bottomland  forest  in  Louisiana  seems  to  be 
their  last  stronghold,  but  it  is  probable  that 
this  final  refuge  is  doomed,  for  the  cash  of 
the  lumber  interests  speaks  louder  than  the 
appeals  of  conservationists.  Never  abundant, 
promiscuous  shoooting  for  their  bright  crest 
feathers  and  white  bills  and  the  destruction 
of  their  food  supply  by  ruthless  logging 
have  spelled  the  ivory  bills’  doom. 

In  colonial  times  whooping  cranes,  big 
cousins  of  the  sandhills,  snow-white  with 
scarlet  crowns  'and  black  wing -tips  in  adult 
plumage,  swept  across  our  midwestem  states 
in  uncounted  legions,  their  clanging  calls 


LETTERS  FROM  OUR  READERS 

“On  retiring  just  recently,  I picked  up  the 
December  issue  to  glance  at  its  highlights, 
but  on  catching  ‘It  Doesn’t  Pay,’  I just  had 
to  sit  down  and  read  the  whole  story  before 
quitting.  This  story  is  so  gratifying,  I be- 
lieve, to  all  protective-minded  nimrods,  that 
every  newspaper  in  the  State  should  have 
printed  it.  And  to  banish  still  other  ‘whole- 
sale’ night  deer  hunting,  which  is  undoubt- 
edly going  on,  I suggest  that  the  protective 
officers  establish  more  ‘watch- outposts’  with- 


out machines  nearby — like  the  culprits  do. 
This  way  many  more  of  them  should  be 
caught  in  the  act  of  deliberate,  illegal  bold- 
ness which  seems  on  the  increase.  I wish 
to  add  my  compliments  for  Mr.  Shaffer’s 
story  of  the  last  ‘roundup’  of  a great  menace 
to  honest  sportsmanship,  because  many  of 
my  friends  and  I hunt  and  have  felt  an 
unusual  sympathy  for  hundreds  of  other 
hunters  in  different  sections  Who  were  de- 
prived iof  their  earned  kill  because  ‘night- 
spotters’  shot  their  deer  unfairly.” — Ira  E. 
Mellinger,  333  N.  Charlotte  St.,  Lancaster. 
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drifting  down  from  the  upper  sky.  A hun- 
dred years  ago  they  laid  their  two  big  white 
eggs  on  the  marshes  and  prairies  of  a fifteen 
hundred  mile  strip  of  territory  from  north- 
western  Canada  to  Iowa.  Early  this  year  1 
25  whooping  cranes  were  reported  wintering  ‘ 
on  the  Aransas  Wildlife  Refuge  on  the  ' 
Blackjack  Peninsula  in  Texas.  These  are 
the  only  cranes  known  to  be  alive  in  the  t 
United  States.  No  more  do  wavering  wedges  o 
of  the  big  white  birds  cleave  the  upper  air  f 
over  our  western  states.  No  more  do  they  j 
strut  and  dance  about  their  nesting  grounds  i 
on  the  Dakota  sloughs. 

If  our  children  and  grandchildren  are  S’ 
ever  to  see  two  of  the  most  legendary  fig-  11 
ures  in  North  American  fauna — the  fisher  a 
and  wolverine — these  species  should  go  on,  I 
and  STAY  on  the  protected  list  at  once  in  a 
the  few  states  where  they  still  occur.  That 
brown  flash  of  the  tree -tops,  the  pine  mar- 
ten, so  often  seen  embracing  a pretty  t 
woman’s  neck,  should  enjoy  a closed  season 
from  trapping  for  several  years.  In  our 
country  these  three  fur -bearers  are  facing  J 


Whooping  crane. 


extermination.  Everglade  kites  and  swallow- 
tailed  kites  should  be  rigidly  protected  by 
the  states  of  the  deep  South  which  supply 
their  home  but  not  their  refuge.  White - 
winged  doves  are  in  serious  danger  in  Texas 
from  last  season’s  overshooting,  where,  in 
some  counties  over  half  the  total  crop  was 
“harvested”  in  a few  days’  gunning,  and 
an  estimated  20,000  cripples  were  left  unre- 
covered in  the  com  and  wheat  fields.  The 
big,  spike-tailed  sage  grouse,  largest  of  its 
family  in  America,  are  no  longer  plentiful 
on  the  prairies  of  Montana  and  the  Dakotas. 
Overhunting  and  (the  old  story  of  depreda- 
tion by  grazing  stock  have  placed  them  close 
to  the  shadows. 

Add  to  these  vanishing  ones  the  ghosts 
of  thousands  of  green  and  yellow  Carolina 
paroquets,  legions  of  Eskimo  curlews,  small- 
est of  those  curved-billed  shorebirds,  and 
rafts  of  the  big,  white-headed,  black-bibbed 
Labrador  duck  and  you  will  have  a list  of 
American  wildlife  which  we  will  probably 
never  see  alive. 

As  with  the  bison  and  pronghorn  of  the 
western  plains,  the  breadth  of  untold  mil- 
lions has  narrowed  to  the  pin  point  of  ap- 
proaching oblivion.  Can  we  parry  this 
vanishing  point? 
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ontrol  Insects  for  Camp  Comfort 


)r  two  applications  will  be  enough  for  the 
entire  season. 

Wood  used  in  constructing  the  cabin  may 
oe  attacked  by  several  different  insects. 
Fhese  insects  include  termites,  carpenter  ants 
md  the  grub  or  worm  stage  of  several 

Iiifferent  beetles. 

Carpenter  ants  damage  the  building  by 
;utting  out  galleries  in  various  woody  parts 
af  the  camp  for  a place  to  rear  their  young. 
Ihey  may  attack  any  timber  from  the  foun- 
dation up  to  the  rafters.  Their  presence  is 
ndicated  by  large  piles  of  sawdust-like 
material  in  which  the  cast  skins  of  the 
young  ants  are  mixed.  Carpenter  ants  are 

Ppable  of  causing  considerable  damage  to 
cabin  if  allowed  to  go  uncontrolled.  The 
DDT  sprays  will  control  these  and  any  other 
ants  which  may  be  attracted  to  the  camp 
for  food. 

There  are  various  remedies  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  wood  borers  in  logs  and  other 
timbers  of  the  cabin.  Wood  treated  with 
creosote  usually  escapes  damage.  When 
borers  are  well  established  in  logs  it  may 
be  necessary  to  use  a treatment  of  some 
such  material  as  Orthodichlorobenzene  mixed 
with  fuel  oil,  about  one-half  of  this  chemical 
with  one-half  of  light  oil.  This  is  applied 
during  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  beetle 
grubs  are  active  and  when  the  cabin  may  be 
left  open.  A mixture  of  nine  parts  of  tur- 
pentine to  one  part  of  kerosene,  or  even 
straight  kerosene  may  be  applied.  This  latter 
treatment  has  the  disadvantage  of  making 
the  material  quite  inflammable.  We  at  pres- 
ent do  not  know  how  oil  solutions  of  DDT 
might  work  out  on  these  wood  beetles. 

FIELD  NOTES 

"A  dozen  or  more  robins  were  seen  in  Propa- 
gation Area  A-14,  on  February  20,  the  morning 
after  the  heavy  snow.  Apparently  they  were 
not  well  pleased  with  the  environment!  Two  days 
later,  a pair  of  bluebirds  were  seen.” — Game  Pro- 
tector Daniel  Fackler,  Red  Lion,  February  1946. 


“We  had  more  beaver  trappers  than  ever  before. 
Many  servicemen  enjoyed  getting  out  in  the 
mountains  again  and  they  made  up  a goodly  part 
of  the  army  after  these  fine  pelts.  At  one  house 
I counted  42  traps  set  around  it. 

“I  ran  into  a peculiar  incident  during  the  season. 
Finding  a man  carrying  something  in  a gunny 
sack,  I inspected  it  only  to  find  a young  beaver 
in  it,  not  much  larger  than  a large  woodchuck. 
The  owner  explained  that  he  was  making  a 
transfer  of  the  animals,  moving  them  from  a 
dam  where  they  were  doing  damage  to  another 
creek  where  they  could  thrive  and  grow  larger.” — 
Game  Protector  Frank  E.  Couse,  DuBois,  Febru- 
ary 1946. 


"During  the  past  hunting  season  Nick  Horvath. 
Clymer,  a returned  serviceman,  and  his  brother 
Red  came  upon  a red  fox  lying  under  the  roots 
of  a fallen  tree.  One  of  the  brothers  raised  his 
gun  to  shoot  it  and  the  other  stopped  him,  not 
being  sure  whether  they  were  allowed  to  kill  it. 
They  argued  for  some  time  and  finally  one  of 
the  boys  took  the  license  from  the  other’s  back 
and  read  the  law.  Finding  that  foxes  were  un- 
protected, they  killed  it.  The  fox  cooperated  with 
the  boys  by  not  running  away. 

“On  February  22  another  gray  fox  went  on  a 
sight-seeing  expedition  on  the  farm  of  John  A. 
Cribbs,  Clarksburg.  Mr.  Cribbs  was  at  the  bam 
doing  chores  when  his  wife  saw  a fox  coming 
across  a field  toward  the  house.  When  it  was 
about  fifty  feet  from  the  house  she  called  Mr. 
Cribbs.  He  came  from  the  bam  to  the  house, 
passing  about  thirty  feet  away  from  the  animal, 
which  did  not  become  alarmed  or  run  away. 
He  secured  a gun  from  the  house  and  killed  the 


Termite 


If  termites  are  present  there  are  several 
things  that  may  be  used.  Usually  the  best 
remedy  is  to  see  that  the  timber  of  the 
cabin  is  brought  well  above  the  ground 
line  so  that  there  is  no  contact  with  moist 
earth.  Then  the  timber  which  goes  next  to 
the  foundation  may  be  treated  with  creo- 
sote. It  is  also  definitely  known  that  DDT 
will  kill  termite  colonies  when  applied  to 
the  ground  where  they  are  located. 

Mites  and  ticks  on  the  vegetation  may  be 
numerous  enough  to  cause  considerable  an- 
noyance. If  ticks  are  known  to  occur,  the 
body  should  be  carefully  examined  each  day 
after  the  outdoor  activities  are  over  and  any 
ticks  found  carefully  removed.  The  place 
of  attachment  should  be  treated  with  mild 
iodine  or  rubbing  alcohol.  If  you  have  a 
dog  in  camp,  examine  him  too  once  daily  for 
ticks.  In  removing  ticks  pull  them  with  a 
gentle  pull  to  prevent  the  breaking  of 
mouth  parts  off  in  the  wound.  Kerosene  ap- 


fox.  The  head  was  brought  to  me  and  I sent 
it  to  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  re- 
ceived the  report  that  it  was  positive  rabies. 


Missing — Pointer,  male;  white  with  liver 

(brown)  markings  on  head  and  ears,  large  liver 
spot  at  base  of  tail.  Lightly  ticked  on  body. 
Age  9 months;  weight  35  pounds.  This  dog  has 
been  ill  and  requires  medical  attention.  Is 
quite  thin.  No  collar.  Missing  from  his  home 
in  Wallingford,  Delaware  County,  since  5:30 
A.  M.,  Thursday,  February  28,  1946.  Twenty-five 
($25.00)  Dollars  reward  will  be  paid  for  any  in- 
formation leading  to  the  recovery  of  this  dog, 
dead  or  alive.  Any  information,  notify  the  owner, 
Carl  Boyer,  Jr.,  Wallingford,  Pa.  Telephone 
Media  1726. 


( Continued  from  Page  13) 

plied  to  the  tick  will  cause  it  to  loosen 
its  hold  and  come  off  entire. 

Chiggers  are  the  young  of  a common 
ground  inhabitating  mite.  They  attack  by 
penetrating  the  skin  causing  considerable 
irritation,  which  may  last  for  several  days. 
They  feed  on  blood  and  possibly  tissue. 
Their  wild  hosts  include  birds,  rabbits  and 
a number  of  other  animals.  They  are  found 
on  the  ground  and  vegetation.  It  is  from 
these  places  that  they  go  to  their  host. 
Keeping  the  weeds  and  brambles  cut  well 
back  from  the  cabin  will  help  to  reduce 
the  number  of  chiggers.  When  the  infes- 
tation is  heavy  use  dusting  sulphur  over 
the  ground  and  vegetation  near  the  camp. 
Before  going  into  an  area  where  chiggers 
are  numerous,  use  liberal  quantities  of  sul- 
phur on  and  in  the  clothing. 

The  war  developed  some  new  repellents. 
Dimethyl  phthalate  emulsion  used  on  outer 
garments  gives  protection  against  chiggers 
for  several  days  and  may  repel  the  young 
stage  of  ticks.  Several  commercial  mixtures 
are  now  on  the  market  containing  this  and 
two  or  three  other  materials  with  long  un- 
pronounceable names.  These  mixtures  should 
be  used  as  directed  on  the  container. 

There  are  a few  other  irritating  pests  such 
as  mosquitoes  and  deer  flies.  DDT  sprays 
on  the  screens  and  doors  will  aid  in  re- 
ducing the  mosquitoes.  The  repellents  men- 
tioned for  black  flies  will  also  give  protec- 
tion from  both  of  these. 

Visit  your  camp  frequently  throughout 
the  year.  Get  acquainted  with  the  wild 
things  which  live  near  by.  You  will  learn 
to  like  them. 


(Continued  from  Page  28) 

This  is  the  fourth  fox  that  I know  of  having 
rabies,  and  know  of  two  other  instances  in 
which  foxes  acted  very  peculiar.” — Game  Pro- 
tector Bruce  W.  Catherman,  Indiana,  February 
1946. 


"Beaver  season  has  ended  and  the  catch  in 
Mercer  County  appears  to  have  been  fair,  in 
spite  of  high  water  and  ice.  Some  very  large 
ones  have  been  tagged,  but  the  majority  have 
run  around  twenty  to  thirty-five  pounds.  I be- 
lieve plenty  have  been  left  for  another  season,  as 
most  of  the  trappers  were  green  at  trapping  them, 
and  on  that  account  did  not  have  too  good  luck.” — 
Game  Protector  H.  C.  Sutherland.  Greenville. 
February  1946. 


"On  February  2,  while  on  patrol  checking 
beaver  colonies  for  pre-season  trapping,  we  ob- 
served a snowy  owl  which  had  been  killed  in 
the  Bark  Shanty  section.  This  is  the  first  snowy 
owl  that  I had  ever  seen  and  the  only  one  I 
had  a report  on  in  this  area  during  the  past 
winter.  The  bird  weighed  almost  four  pounds." — 
Game  Protector  Arthur  G.  Logue,  Coudersport. 
February  1946. 


“I  have  seen  quite  a few  bear  tracks  in  the 
snow  during  the  last  three  weeks,  and  have  had 
reports  of  bears  being  seen.  There  seem  to 
bo  plenty  of  deer  around.  Most  of  them  are 
staying  back  in  the  woods  where  there  have  been 
plenty  of  acorns  from  last  year.  I had  a report 
of  forty  deer  being  counted  in  one  field  at  the 
same  time.  The  beaver  catch  has  been  small 
in  this  district.” — Game  Protector  Robert  Sinsa- 
baugh,  English  Center,  February  1946. 


“There  were  very  few  fox  hunters  out  this 
month,  due  to  weather  conditions  and  a light 
snow  crust  that  cut  the  dogs’  feet  and  also  made 
trailing  very  hard.” — Game  Protector  R.  E.  Holtz- 
apple,  Middleburg,  February  1946. 

(Turn  Page) 
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“The  beaver  kill  in  this  district  will  be  light 
this  season.  Most  of  the  beaver  dams  were  cov- 
ered with  ice  all  through  the  season  and  the 
beavers  didn’t  seem  to  move  much.  There  were 
a lot  more  trappers  the  first  of  the  season  than 
there  were  the  last  part  of  the  season.  The  ice 
on  the  dams  caused  a lot  of  trappers  to  quit  and 
many  returned  to  work  after  strikes  were  settled. 
There  were  a lot  of  complaints  of  traps  and 
beavers  being  stolen.”. — Game  Protector  Edward 
Shaw,  Leeper,  February  1946. 


"The  winter  weather  continued  to  be  mild  dur- 
ing most  of  the  month.  Some  of  the  men  hunt- 
ing foxes  reported  seeing  rabbits,  grouse  and 
pheasants,  and  one  covey  of  12  quail  were  found 
in  Daugherty  Township. 

“The  clubs  in  the  county  put  on  several  fox 
hunts  during  the  month  and  a number  of  foxes 
were  taken.  The  interest  is  still  alive. 

“All  the  clubs  are  well  pleased  with  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  Raccoon  National  Park  to  State 
control,  and  the  County  League  has  been  asked 
to  represent  the  sportsmen  in  setting  up  plans 
for  future  development." — Game  Protector  J. 
Bradley  McGregor,  Beaver,  February  1946. 


“I  have  not  had  a single  complaint  of  damage 
to  crops  this  winter  and  have  seen  as  many  as 
23  deer  on  fields  along  Route  381  Rolling  Rock 
Club.  Rabbit  trapping  will  fall  off  very  much 
this  month,  as  we  have  had  very  little  snow. 
There  was  very  little  request  for  feed  this  winter, 
and  all  game  looks  to  be  in  good  condition.” — 
Game  Protector  William  G.  Matthews,  Rector, 
February  1946. 


“The  beaver  season  was  not  as  successful  as  I 
had  hoped  for  in  this  district.  I believe  that  the 
reason  for  it  was  the  amount  of  trappers  and  the 
fact  that  they  looked  at  traps,  cut  ice  and  set 
traps  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.” — Game  Pro- 
tector J.  L.  Latimer,  Corry,  February  1946. 


“While  checking  a stream  for  pre-season  beaver 
trapping  in  Cambria  County  on  February  14,  X 
saw  the  first  duck  of  the  winter — a female  blue- 
wing feeding  on  a small  run.” — Game  Protector 
Nicholas  M.  Ruha,  Ebensburg,  February  1946. 


“Before  going  back  to  work  with  the  Commis- 
sion I was  fox  hunting  in  a swamp  in  which 
snowshoe  rabbits  had  been  stocked  about  12 
years  ago.  At  that  time  they  had  multiplied  for 
a few  years  and  then  disappeared.  Now  I see  that 
they  have  reappeared  and  seem  to  be  increasing 
and  spreading  out.”— Game  Protector  Joseph  Budd, 
Honesdale,  February  1946. 


“Weather  conditions  this  winter  have  been  fav- 
orable for  both  large  and  small  game.  We  had 
two  rather  heavy  snow  storms,  but  the  weather 
moderated  and  the  snow  didn’t  lay  long  enough 
to  seriously  harm  the  game.  Beaver  trapping 
was  rather  heavy  this  season,  and  a good  catch 
was  made,  considering  unfavorable  weather  con- 
ditions.”— Game  Protector  H.  D.  Carroll,  Thorn- 
hurst,  February  1946. 


> 


Top:  Three  dandies  taken  in  the  Poconos  on 
December  1,  last  year.  One  weighed  192  lbs.  hog 
dressed.  It  was  bagged  by  P.  Lester  Creasy, 
Lewisburg,  who  sent  in  the  photo;  George  H. 
Creitz,  Schnecksville,  and  daughter  Mary,  with 
8-pointer  shot  December  3 last  year  on  the  Blue 
Mountain  in  Lehigh  County  near  Wanamakers. 
L.  W.  Postelethwait,  member  of  the  Titusville 
Sportsmen’s  Club  with  nice  trophy  bagged  last 
season. 

Second  row:  Nimrod  in  the  making  Kim  Wil- 
son Lebo,  Millersburg,  with  a nice  buck  his 
grandfather  Thompson  F.  Haine  bagged  during 
the  1944  season;  Thomas  Ramage,  Rilltown,  with 
28  foxes  taken  last  fall. 

Third  row,  left  to  right:  Ted  Dissinger,  Bud 
Ruth  and  Charles  Hosier  Matthews,  all  of 
Womelsdorf,  with  3 nice  ones  bagged  in  Lycoming 
County  in  1944.  Photo  by  Elton  Kachel.  Dandy 
bruin  bagged  in  Lycoming  County  last  season  by 
A.  L.  Ranaldi,  Myerstown.  Photo  by  Mrs.  Ran- 
aldi.  Nice  catch  of  foxes,  muskrats,  etc.,  made 
by  Virgil  C,  Lachman,  Jr.,  a Bucks  County 
trapper  who  sent  this  photo  from  Camp  Bland- 
ing,  Florida.  The  animals  were  taken  in  Bucks 
County. 

Bottom,  left  to  right:  G.  Robison,  Eddie  Kuc- 
zyusky,  Billie  Robison  and  S.  Kuczyusky,  Brock- 
way, with  150  lb.  (dressed)  bucks  bagged  Decem- 
ber 2,  1944;  Miller  Bickford,  McIntyre,  President 
of  McIntyre  Sportsmen’s  Association,  with  catch 
of  14  gray  foxes  caught  in  vicinity  of  McIntyre. 
This  was  Mr.  Bickford’s  first  attempt  at  trap- 
ping foxes  and  without  a doubt  it  will  pay  good 
dividends  in  this  section.  Photo  sent  in  by  Game 
Protector  B.  W.  Catherman. 


EARLY  TRAINING— (Continued  from  Page  16) 

and  use  the  same  word  at  ail  times.  At  first  he  will  not  under- 
stand land  will  want  to  run  and  play,  but  call  him  back  and  repeat 
the  command.  It  will  not  hurt  to  give  him  a gentle  flick  with 
the  switch  to  keep  him  in  place.  Keep  repeating  the  procedure 
until  he  understands  and  you  will  accomplish  the  result  in  an 
unbelievably  short  time.  Be  careful  to  make  each  walk  very 
short,  and  do  not  -allow  the  puppy  to  become  tired. 

While  'the  dog  is  young  it  is  an  excellent  time  to  acquaint  him 
with  gunfire.  An  excellent  way  is  to  fire  a small  caliber  rifle  or 
pistol  over  ham  at  feeding  time.  Hold  the  pan  of  food  near  him 
and  let  someone  fire  the  gun  while  he  is  eager  to  get  at  the  food. 
There  as  almost  no  chance  at  'all  that  the  puppy  will  pay  ithe 
slightest  attention  to  the  shot.  Continue  this  procedure  for  awhile, 
and  he  will  associate  the  fire  of  the  gun  with  feeding  time,  thus 
his  thoughts  of  a gun  will  be  associated  with  pleasure.  Soon  the 
rifle  can  be  changed  to  a small  bore  shotgun.  When  he  as  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  gun  'and  has  reached  the  age  to  go  afield 
in  search  of  game,  his  association  will  be  a pleasant  one,  and  any 
effort  spent  to  avoid  gunshyness  is  indeed  worthwhile. 

The  young  dog  may  be  started  in  retrieving  while  still  a pup, 
provided  the  tactics  used  are  administered  with  great  care  and 
patience.  Many  dogs  show  a natural  willingness  to  retrieve,  and 
with  these  tendencies  cultivation  of  the  trait  is  sufficient.  Use  a 
rubber  ball  or  a small  dumbbell  cut  from  soft  Wood,  throw  it  out 
for  him  and  allow  him  to  bring  it  back  to  you.  Use  simple  com- 
mands and  always  use  'the  same  words.  When  the  object  is  thrown, 
call  “Seek  Dead,”  and  when  he  picks  it  up,  'command,  “Fetch.’’ 
When  he  delivers  it  to  you,  reward  him  with  an  affectionate  pat, 
clearly  showing  your  approval.  When  this  groundwork  is  laid 
'the  transition  is  but  slight  from  the  rubber  ball  to  the  dead  bird 
in  the  field.  Do  not  tire  the  dog,  and  avoid  play,  and  if  the  pros- 
pect shows  no  tendency  at  all  to  retrieve  after  working  with  him 
along  'these  lines,  wait  a few  months  and  use  the  force  method, 
which  will  be  discussed  in  a later  issue. 

Take  the  youngster  into  the  field  at  every  opportunity,  and  allow 
him  to  do  as  he  pleases,  and  learn  things  in  a natural  inquisitive 
way.  Encourage  him  to  hunt  by  walking  away  from  the  roads 
and  paths,  where  field  larks,  brush  -birds,  and  inseats  will  attract 
his  attention.  Use  different  territory  giving  him  the  opportunity 
to  explore  new  sections,  and  see  new  sights.  Take  him  in  rough 
cover  at  times;  this  will  help  him  to  become  tough,  and  prevent 
his  seeking  easy  footing. 


If  ithe  pup  should  'be  -slow  getting  out  into  cover  on  his  own, 
take  along  an  older  dog  that  the  prospect  may  fallow.  Here  again 
do  not  allow  the  little  feller  to  become  tired.  Take  him  up  im- 
mediately at  the  first  sign  of  fatigue,  and  do  not  let  him  run  out  j| 
on  'the  way  hack.  Keep  him  on  leash  or  at  “heel.” 

If  these  simple  instructions  are  followed  your  pup  will  be 
started  in  the  right  direction,  and  training  a bird  pup  can  be  a 
great  source  of  pride  and  joy. 


WHAT  IS  A SAFE  RIFLE — (Continued  from  Page  16) 

ammunition,  but  no  full-jacketed  bullet  should  be  fired  unless 
it  is  directed  into  a steep  bank  of  soft  earth  or  other  suitable 
backstop.  There  is  no  disintegration  of  such  bullets  at  all,  and 
'they  will  glance  at  a sharp  angle  off  any  bard  surface. 

Big  game  bullets  may  shed  some  of  their  weight  upon  striking 
earth  or  a rock,  and  consequently  aren’t  as  dangerous  as  the  full- 
jaekefed  type,  but  the  danger  of  ricochets  still  is  present. 

The  safest  bullets  are  those  designed  for  shooting  vermin,  such 
as  'the  48-grain  pellet  for  the  Swift  cartridge.  These  were  meant 
to  explode  in  game  of  woodchuck  size,  and  usually  will  go  to 
pieces  if  'they  strike  earth  at  any  reasonable  range.  In  factory 
ammunition  the  thickness  of  the  bullet  jacket  is  balanced  to  the 
load,  so  -that  the  46-grain  .22  Hornet  bullet  at  2,650  is  just  as  safe, 
within  its  range,  as  the  48-grain  Swift  bullet  at  nearly  twice  the 
velocity.  This  fact  has  been  learned  the  hard  way  by  many  hand 
loaders  who  attempted  to  use  Hornet  bullets  in  Swift  and  Varminter 
rifles  at  Swift  velocities,  only  to  have  the  bullet  fiy  to  pieces  in  the 
■air  and  never  reach  the  target. 

In  conclusion  'then,  light,  high-velocity  bullets  are  safer  than 
any  others  when  they  strike  the  earth  at  ranges  where  they  still 
retain  enough  velocity  to  go  to  pieces.  The  factory  cartridges  j 
Shooting  them  are  the  .218  Bee,  .219  Zipper,  .22  Hornet  and  the 
.220  Swift.  A number  of  .25  caliber  cartridges,  such  as  the  87-grain 
.250  Savage  at  3,000  m.  v.  and  the  100-grain  .257  at  2,900  would 
be  equally  safe  with  proper  bullets.  These  cartridges  are  likely 
to  be  loaded  with  heavier  jacketed  bullets  for  use  on  larger 
game,  however,  and  fail  to  break  up  upon  striking. 

The  above  thoughts  are  worth  considering  in  the  purchase  and 
use  of  a rifle  for  any  purpose  other  than  big  game  hunting,  but 
When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  problem  revolves  back  to  the  man. 
If  he  knows  his  rifle,  has  a proper  respect  for  its  lethal  possibilities 
and  refuses  to  take  a chance  ever,  then  his  rifle  is  a safe  rifle  and 
he  is  a safe  rifleman  and  a credit  to  the  dan. 


NOTICE 

TO  READERS 

As  of  July  1,  1946,  the  subscription  fee  for  Game 
News  will  be  $1.00  for  one  year,  $1.50  for  two  years 
and  $2.00  for  three  years,  for  everyone,  residents 
and  non-residents,  with  a special  group  rate  of  $.50 
for  all  sportsmen's  organizations  that  wish  to  include 
the  magazine  as  a part  of  their  membership  fees, 
provided  such  subscriptions  are  submitted  in  lots  of 
ten  or  more. 

The  purpose  of  the  increased  fee  is  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  provide  better  paper,  better  text,  and 
better  illustrations  and  more  adequately  sustain  the 
magazine  financially.  You  as  a reader  will  benefit 
tremendously  as  a result,  and  we  hope  you  will 
cooperate. 
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Should  War  Department  Lands  Be  Used 

For  Wildlife 


Prior  to  and  during  the  war  just  ended, 
the  War  Department  purchased  or  acquired 
a total  of  23,776,181  acres  of  land  in  Con- 
tinental United  States  for  all  types  of  in- 
stallations excluding  national  cemeteries. 
1,618  separate  tracts  or  parcels  were  pur- 
chased for  bombing  ranges,  training  camps, 
ammunition  dumps,  and  dozens  of  other 
army  activities.  Largest  single  tract  was  ac- 
quired for  the  Tonopah  (Nevada)  Bomb  and 
Gunnery  range  of  3,312,471  acres.  Other 
large  tracts  were  the  bomber-base  and 
ranges  in  Utah  consisting  of  1,504,425  acres; 
the  Alamogordo  Airfield  in  New  Mexico  of 
1,261,192  acres;  the  aerial  gunnery  range  in 
Arizona  of  1,120,658  acres,  and  the  general 
bombing  range  of  1,029,725  acres  in  the  same 
state. 

Many  tracts  run  over  a hundred  thousand 
acres,  many  more  under  that  figure.  Small- 
est tracts  are  1 acre  in  extent  and  are  to 
be  found  in  many  states.  In  Rhode  Island 
25  tracts  were  acquired,  two  of  which  are 
one  acre  each  while  the  largest  tract  there 
is  272  acres.  New  Jersey  has  five  of  these 
small  facilities,  while  New  York  has  seven. 
However,  there  are  six  tracts  in  the  Empire 
State  which  run  over  a thousand  acres  each, 
the  largest  being  99,016  acres. 

In  addition  to  these  tracts  which  are 
owned,  the  War  Department  had  under  lease 
5,597,368  acres,  making  a total  of  well  over 
29,000,000  acres  devoted  to  the  war  effort. 

With  the  war  over  this  real  estate  grad- 
ually will  be  disposed  of  in  one  manner  or 
another. 

Some  of  these  tracts  will  be  sold  to  the 
original  owner,  some,  of  course,  will  be  re- 
tained by  the  department  in  the  interest  of 
national  defense,  some  will  be  transferred 
to  other  government  departments  as  their 
needs  require.  Some,  doubtless,  will  be 
available  to  returning  veterans  or  put  upon 
the  market  for  sale. 

It  would  seem  that  some  of  them  could 
well  be  turned  over  to  federal  or  state  au- 
thorities for  wildlife  purposes.  An  Army 
officer  stated  to  your  correspondent  that 
many  of  the  bombing  ranges  would  not  be 
worth  much  except  to  dig  for  lead  and  steel 
from  exploded  shells.  Yet  in  the  course  of 
time  they  would  again  grow  vegetation  and 
certainly  would  afford  limited  forage  for 
wildlife.  We  call  this  to  the  attention  of 
wildlife  administrators  in  the  belief  that 
in  most  states  there  are  tracts  of  lands 
which  will  go  begging  for  a new  owner  and 


if  they  have  a possibility  of  being  made 
into  refuges  or  public  shooting  areas  the  op- 
portunity should  not  be  overlooked.  Fol- 
lowing is  a table  showing  number  of  tracts 
and  the  total  acreage  in  each  State: 


State 

No.  Tracts 

Acreage 

Alabama 

43 

191,933 

Arizona 

68 

5,162,167 

Arkansas 

31 

145,281 

California 

176 

2,168,914 

Colorado 

24 

790,542 

Connecticut 

5 

749 

Delaware 

19 

4,751 

Florida 

76 

713.007 

Georgia 

50 

566.829 

Idaho 

21 

97,744 

Illinois 

19 

47,161 

Indiana 

21 

59,581 

Iowa 

11 

5,813 

Kansas 

34 

131,421 

Kentucky 

14 

267,240 

Louisiana 

32 

300,625 

Maine 

33 

13,272 

Maryland 

20 

104,556 

Massachusetts 

57 

25,981 

Michigan 

29 

61,180 

Minnesota 

6 

2,343 

Mississippi 

30 

215,811 

Missouri 

24 

155,641 

Montana 

12 

29,462 

Nebraska 

25 

79,001 

Nevada 

7 

3,443.216 

New  Hampshire 

13 

4,555 

New  Jersey 

33 

52,432 

New  Mexico 

85 

2,356,049 

New  York 

64 

159.083 

North  Carolina 

16 

239,752 

North  Dakota 

1 

1,156 

Ohio 

18 

18,712 

Oklahoma 

37 

195.102 

Oregon 

33 

1,077,538 

Pennsylvania 

57 

57,549 

Rhode  Island 

25 

1,385 

South  Carolina 

35 

80,248 

South  Dakota 

14 

335.812 

Tennessee 

18 

69.889 

Texas 

139 

731.406 

Utah 

17 

1.820.520 

Vermont 

1 

13,531 

Virginia 

65 

377.366 

Washington 

63 

371.408 

West  Virginia 

4 

357,099 

Wisconsin 

9 

63,328 

Wyoming 

17 

498,258 

Total  1618  23.666.399 


Between  now  and  July  1 when  the  new  subscription  rates  published  on  the  back 
page  become  effective  we  want  to  double  the  number  of  our  readers.  You  can  help 
accomplish,  this  objective  by  simply  sending  in  a subscription  for  a friend. 
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A TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LAUREL 


Geo.  Dyak 

A tribute  to  the  laurel 
Of  our  Pennsylvania  hills. 
Not  as  flaming  as  the  orchid 
Yet  its  beauty  surely  thrills, 


For  high  upon  our  mountains 
Where  the  crystal  waters  flow 
In  a splash  of  queenly  splendor 
The  laurels  ever  grow. 


And  even  in  the  vales  below 
Amidst  the  stately  trees; 

They  add  that  freshened  glory 
That  the  woodsman  always  sees. 


We  imagine  many  things 
The  like  of  which  dis-arm; 

But  we  can’t  imagine  rolling  hills 
Without  the  laurel’s  charm. 


photo  by  W.  h.  R.  Drake. 
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IT 

DOESN’T 

PAY 

By  Bob  Parlaman 


Editor’s  Note: — The  following  story  is  a true 
experience  of  Game  Protector  Lester  E. 
Sheaffer,  Uniontown  as  told  to  the  writer. 

ANG  BANG  and 

the  stillness  of  the  Fayette 
County  mountains  was  bro- 
ken, for  it  was  nine  o’clock 

and  the  quietness  of  a 

bleak  spring  night  in  April 
had  long  since  settled  over 
the  valley.  The  shots  were  quite  close  to  the 
residence  of  the  landowner  and  having 

been  disturbed  by  such  shooting  on  previous 
nights,  he  and  his  wife  investigated.  As  they 
drove  by  their  meadow  where  other  illegal 
deer  killing  had  taken  place,  they  failed  to 
notice  anyone  thereabouts,  but  in  turning 
their  car  toward  home,  the  rays  of  the 
machine’s  lights  revealed  a car  parked  in 
the  meadow.  They  drove  up  behind  the 

parked  car,  to  be  greeted  by  a voice,  “Get 
out  of  here  before  you  get  your  head  blown 
off,’’  and  two  shots  rang  out,  striking  the 
: bumper  of  the  car.  Fearful  of  their  lives,  the 
farmer  and  his  wife  did  not  hesitate  to 
leave,  but  not  before  they  secured  the 
license  number  and  a description  of  the 
car. 

An  immediate  call  to  the  Game  Protector 
brought  prompt  action  and  Mr.  Sheaffer, 
assisted  by  the  State  Police  began  an  in- 
vestigation. Here  was  not  only  a game  law 
violation,  but  an  attempt  to  take  human 
life. 

The  landowner  and  his  wife  revealed  that 
the  car  was  a black  Chevrolet  and  bore 
North  Carolina  license  plates.  A hurried 
investigation  the  next  day  by  the  officers 
brought  about  the  finding  of  an  overshoe 
and  a number  of  empty  cartridge  cases  from 
a high  powered  30-30  caliber  rifle — these 
fragments  of  evidence  were  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  solving  the  case.  No  deer 
were  discovered  to  have  been  killed. 

The  search  for  the  car  and  its  owner 
began.  A number  of  stops  at  various  places 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  soon  brought 
about  information  to  the  effect  that  a car 


* District  Game  Protector,  Charleroi. 


of  this  description  was  seen  parked  near 
a lone  cabin  along  Route  40,  best  known  as 
the  National  Pike.  The  officers  proceeded  to 
the  cabin.  Upon  entering,  they  were  met 
by  a tall  dark  complexioned  individual  with 
a decided  Southern  drawl — the  first  lead- 
ing clue  for  the  investigators. 

Upon  questioning  this  person,  it  was 
learned  that  his  name  was  Leo  Bloss  and 
that  he  did  have  a car,  a black  Chevrolet. 
The  nearby  garage  was  checked  and  the  car 
discovered,  but  bearing  a Pennsylvania  li- 
cense plate.  A closer  examination  by  Cpl. 
Rock  of  the  State  Police  revealed  the  tell- 
tale marks  of  a recently  changed  plate — new 
bolts  and  grease  marks.  Under  further  ques- 
tioning Bloss  produced  a North  Carolina 
plate  from  the  rafters.  Now  a thorough 
search  of  the  car  was  made  and  the  discovery 
of  more  empty  cartridge  cases  identical  to 
those  found  in  the  meadow,  a 30-30  caliber 
rifle  and  one  lone  over-shoe,  the  mate  to 
which,  the  now  quite  nervous  Bloss  could 
not  produce.  At  this  point  the  suspect  be- 
came very  evasive  in  his  answers,  so 
Protector  Sheaffer  and  State  Policeman  PFC 
Jaynes  decided  to  question  the  wife  of  Bloss 
concerning  his  whereabouts  the  night  be- 
fore. 

The  spring  weather  of  Fayette  County  at 
this  stage  took  a turn  for  the  worse  and  a 
heavy  snow  began  to  fall,  which  later  proved 
to  be  a great  help  to  the  officers,  but  only 
after  an  unfortunate  incident  occurred.  The 
questioning  of  Mrs.  Bloss  brought  out  the 
fact  that  Leo  was  accompanied  the  night 
before  on  their  illegal  venture  by  William 
Shimko,  Floyd  Osier  and  two  other  men, 
and  that  their  night  hunting  trips  were  a 
common  practice.  Numerous  complaints  had 
been  received  of  illegal  deer  killing  in  this 
locality  and  many  nights  had  been  spent 
in  an  effort  to  apprehend  the  guilty  parties. 
Not  all  these  efforts  were  in  vain,  for  a 
number  of  successful  prosecutions  had  pre- 
viously resulted.  But  it  was  now  evident 
that  here  was  a group  of  ruthless  night 
hunters  who  would  stop  at  nothing  in  an 
effort  to  hide  their  identity— even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  Shooting  humans. 

The  routine  of  the  questioning  was  sud- 
denly interrupted  as  the  officers  heard  their 
buddy  call  for  help.  As  Sheaffer  and  Jaynes 
dashed  out  of  the  house,  they  recognized  the 
suspect  fleeing  through  the  woods,  with  Cpl. 
Rock  in  close  pursuit.  Jaynes  joined  the 
chase  as  Cpl.  Rock  fell  on  the  wet  icy  rocks. 


Game  Protector  Sheaffer  started  in  a parallel 
direction,  along  a nearby  road  in  an  effort 
to  head  off  the  fugitive.  After  circling  the 
area  Sheaffer  returned  to  the  home  having 
been  unable  to  find  any  tracks  leaving.  Up- 
on his  return,  he  was  met  by  Rock  and 
Jaynes  who  stated  that  Bloss  had  jumped 
down  a 30  foot  cliff  into  a pile  of  jagged 
rocks,  but  had  made  good  his  escape.  A 
check  of  Cpl.  Rock’s  injury  from  his  fall 
revealed  a nasty  cut  and  required  imme- 
diate medical  attention. 

As  PFC  Jaynes  took  Cpl.  Rock  for  needed 
attention  and  to  call  for  more  officers  from 
the  Uniontown  Barracks,  Protector  Sheaffer 
continued  to  question  Mrs.  Bloss.  It  was 
learned  that  her  husband  would  no  doubt 
go  to  the  home  of  Floyd  Osier,  since  he 
had  fled  with  no  coat  and  the  weather  was 
turning  worse.  Mrs.  Bloss  became  quite 
emotional  and  upon  being  consoled  by 
Sheaffer,  it  was  learned  that  her  husband 
was  wanted  in  West  Virginia  for  robbery 
of  the  mails  and  assaulting  a Federal  Postal 
Inspector.  It  was  now  apparent  why  the 
bold  attempt  to  avoid  detection  and  appre- 
hension. 

The  chase  immediately  assumed  propor- 
tions of  a man-hunt  as  more  officers  ar- 
rived in  answer  to  the  call  and  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts.  Protector  Sheaffer 
and  State  Policeman  McCloskey  took  up 
the  trail  from  the  cliff  and  followed  it  in  the 
snow  for  a distance  of  4 miles.  As  pre- 
dicted it  led  them  to  the  home  of  Floyd 
Osier  along  Route  40,  but  the  other  party 
of  State  Police  had  arrived  too  late.  Bloss 
had  been  there  and  left,  but  his  trail  was 
hotter  than  ever  now. 

Protector  Sheaffer,  State  Policemen  Mc- 
Closkey and  Hartung  again  started  on  his 
track.  It  was  evident  that  the  criminal  was 
tiring,  for  his  running  slowed  down  to  a 
fast  walk.  As  they  started  into  a trot  after 
their  quarry,  the  officers  came  to  a deep 
ravine  where  Bloss  had  entered.  Sheaffer 
“taking  a gamble,”  continued  on  the  logging 
trail,  rather  than  follow  the  tracks  towards 
a main  traveled  hard  surfaced  road.  As  he 
approached  the  road  and  rounded  a curve, 
there  a short  distance  ahead  Bloss  came 
out  of  the  woods  into  the  trail.  Sheaffer 
ordered  him  to  halt  and  covered  him  with 
his  service  weapon,  for  here  was  not  an  ordi- 
nary game  law  violator,  but  a hardened 
criminal.  Bloss  surrendered  without  resist- 
ance and  obeyed  orders.  By  this  time  the 
other  officers  arrived  and  assisted  with  the 
handling. 

At  the  State  Police  Headquarters  art 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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Signs  near  the  road  which  passes  the  White  Oak  Sanctuary. 

EDUCATION  - CONSERVATION  - RECREATION 

By  William  M.  Light  and  G.  H.  Pennypacker 

Photos  hy  B.  L.  Sharp 


FOR  generations  Lititz,  Pa.  has  been  a center  for  sportsmen 
and  nature  students.  Abram  R.  Beck,  schoolmaster  of  “Audu- 
bon Villa,”  a school  for  boys  from  1865  to  1895,  “kindled  in  many 
of  his  boys  the  spark  of  joy  in  bird-life.’’  In  his  son,  Dr.  Herbert 
H.  Beck  of  Franklin  & Marshall  College,  this  spark  burst  into 
flame. 

As  a young  man  “Bert”  Beck  conducted  bird  walks  along  the 
streams  and  in  wooded  areas  near  Lititz.  In  1924  his  “Chapter 
on  the  Ornithology  of  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania  with  Supple- 
mentary Notes  on  the  Mammals,”  was  published.  That  same  year 
he  sponsored  a census  of  the  Upland  Plover  which  had  nearly 
been  exterminated  before  it  was  removed  from  the  Game  Bird 
List  ten  years  earlier.  This  count,  which  is  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States,  has  been  continued  every  three  years 
and  is  reported  in  “Auk,”  official  publication  of  the  American 
Ornithological  Union. 

In  recognition  of  the  contribution  he  has  made  to  the  science 
of  Ornithology  and  the  interest  he  has  stimulated  in  Nature  Study, 
Dr.  Beck  was  recently  presented  with  an  Honorary  Lifetime  Mem- 
bership in  the  Lititz  Bird  Club,  which  was  organized  in  1940  by  a 
small  group  of  Dr.  Beck’s  understudies  and  is  now  probably  the 
most  active  group  of  its  kind  in  the  State. 

One  of  the  articles  of  the  Club’s  constitution  states  that  con- 
servation and  education  are  a necessary  part  of  active  bird  study. 
If  'the  study  of  birds  and  bird  habits  is  to  be  active  then  it 
follows  that  conservation  and  education  must  be  in  a similar 
vein.  All  the  by-laws  and  constitutions  are  meaningless  records 
unless  carried  to  fruition  by  a progressive  plan.  Accordingly  a 
committee  was  appointed  and  at  once  began  a survey  of  all  suit- 
able spots  in  the  region  wherein  these  aims  might  be  accomplished. 

A small  wooded  plot  just  north  of  the  Boro,  known  as  the 
“Indian  Woods”  was  secured  and  the  Junior  members  of  the 
Club,  aided  by  Boy  Scouts,  all  under  the  supervision  of  the  adult 
members,  erected  shelters,  feeders  and  nesting  boxes  and  began  a 
systematic  feeding  program  which  attracted  many  species  of 
perching  birds  as  well  as  numerous  game  birds.  This  activity  less 
than  a mile  from  town  stimulated  much  interest  in  the  preservation 
of  wildlife  and  helped  to  root  the  bird  club  to  the  community. 

Of  the  one  hundred  twenty-seven  members,  forty-three  are 
under  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  rest  are  adults  from  almost  every 
walk  of  life.  There  are  clergymen,  attorneys,  dentists,  educators, 
farmers,  business  men,  actresses,  merchants,  clerks,  executives, 


housewives,  salespeople,  students,  stenographers,  soldiers,  sailors, 
factory  workers,  mechanics  and  contractors.  When  Lititz  acquired 
a Recreation  Center,  the  Lititz  Bird  Club  furnished  a “Nature 
Den”  where  it  and  other  local  organizations  meet,  surrounded  by 
nearly  a hundred  mounted  specimens  of  hawks,  owls,  ducks,  loon, 
grouse,  pheasants,  kingfishers,  grebes,  perching  birds,  nests,  eggs, 
deer  heads,  squirrels,  porcupine,  alligator,  boa-constrictor,  blow- 
fish,  star-fish,  moths  and  butterflies.  The  room  also  contains  the 
nucleus  of  a small  Nature  Library. 

This  year,  in  an  attempt  to  increase  their  conservation  pro- 
gram, the  Sancutary  Committee  once  more  surveyed  the  region 
and  finally  selected  and  leased  from  the  present  owners  a mill 
pond  in  northern  Lancaster  County,  known  as  White  Oak  Dam. 
The  committee  chose  this  area  after  careful  study  because  it  is 
one  of  the  few  remaining  spots  in  this  region  which  still  offers, 
in  a naturally  balanced  and  undisturbed  form,  the  three  requi- 
sites of  all  animal  life:  food,  water  and  shelter. 

More  than  half  of  the  twenty  acres  contained  in  the  White  Oak 
Sanctuary  are  covered  by  the  mill  pond  proper  and  the  several 
meandering  springs  and  streams  that  feed  it.  Marshes  of  several 
acres  lie  scattered  here  and  there  before  the  more  solid  ground. 
Narrow  strips  of  deciduous  woodland  surround  the  pond  on  three 
sides  on  the  higher  land;  while  willows,  shrubs  and  briar  thickets 
cover  most  of  the  lower  and  more  moist  places.  Except  for  the 
mill  pond  the  land  is  of  little  value  for  anything  except  the  culti- 
vation of  wildlife. 

There  has  been  discussion  on  the  area  chosen.  Some  people 
have  asked,  “Why  pick  an  area  already  rich  in  wildlife  and  those 
things  which  this  wildlife  needs?  Why  not  select  a run-down 
tract  to  build  up  so  that  it  too  will  support  and  increase  what- 
ever wildlife  may  be  attracted  to  it?”  This  latter  could  be  done. 
In  fact,  the  Club’s  plans  include  projects  along  these  lines.  In 
the  meantime,  they  have  selected  and  leased  the  best  available 
area  for  the  same  reason  an  intelligent  farmer  selects  a good  farm. 
He  knows  that  land  which  is  now  producing  will,  with  good  man- 
agement, continue  to  produce.  He  selects  a soil  that  is  favorable 
to  the  types  of  crops  which  he  desires  to  raise,  not  forgetting,  of 
course,  the  many  other  requirements  in  his  business.  What  this 
group  of  amateur  ornithologists  intends  to  do  in  effect  is  to  manage 
this  area,  which  they  have  selected,  so  that  where  one  food-pro - 

(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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A TALKING 
STARLING 

By  H.  Roy  Ivor 

Photographs  courtesy  of  The  Toronto  Star 


Little  effort  was  made  by  Betty  to  teach  him  to  talk,  for,  early, 

she  learned  that  he  distinguished  between  the  tones  of  her  voice 

when  she  tried  to  teach  him  and  the  tones  of  casual  conversation. 
He  learned  from  such  talks  and  just  was  not  going  to  be  forced. 

Perhaps  he  is  a very  wise  bird,  for  a feigned  cough  will  not  fool 

him,  but  a genuine  cough! — that  is  different.  Necessarily,  however, 
many  of  the  phrases  he  had  heard  many  times,  such  as  “Come 
on  Birdee,  sing  up.  Whistle.’’  Most  had  been  learned  a word  at  a 
time;  later  various  words  had  been  joined  together,  and,  strangely, 
were  joined  to  make  sense. 

Some  of  his  phrases  are  of  considerable  length,  such  as  “Oh, 
you’re  a cute  little  Birdee.”  Oddly  enough,  too,  many  seem  to  be 
uttered  on  appropriate  occasions.  In  his  cage  near  the  door  he  can 
see  birds  on  the  lawn.  At  times  one  comes  near,  and  he  calls. 


Betty  Henry,  of  Bowmansdale,  is  Birdee’s  closest  friend  and  from  her  Birdee  learned  many 
words.  Betty’s  mother,  Mrs.  Vernon  Henry,  first  taught  the  bird  to  talk. 


u Y OU’RE  crazy!”  To  the  ears  of  the  startled  guest,  who  had 
® been  stating  his  views  with  some  force,  the  clear,  little  boy 
voice  rang  out  like  a protest.  “Naughty  to  do  it,”  came  another 
reproof;  then,  to  the  amusement  of  those  in  the  know,  came,  “Sure 
you’re  pretty,”  as  though  to  make  up  for  the  sudden  rebuke.  With 
unbelieving  amazement  the  guest  actually  gaped — at  a bird  in  a 
cage.  To  add  to  his  bewilderment  there  poured  forth,  in  a clear, 
sweet  girlish  whistle,  the  first  three  lines  of  “Home  on  the  Range.” 

This  gifted  bird,  one  of  our  common  and  often  despised  starlings, 
had  been  brought  home  by  Bob  Henry  of  Bowmanville,  Ontario, 
on  his  twelfth  birthday.  The  nestling  wore  birthday  clothes,  for 
it  was  as  naked  as  the  day  it  was  hatched.  For  Bob  and  his  sisters, 
Betty  and  Margaret,  the  first  problem  was  feeding  the  orphan.  This 
fell  to  Betty  because  she  loved  birds,  and  she  dug  worms,  cut 
them  up  with  scissors,  and,  with  tweezers,  put  them  where  they 
should  go. 

Dun-colored  feathers  soon  came,  and  Betty  felt  sure  her  bird 
was  a thrush.  What  a disappointment  it  was  when  someone  told 
her  it  was  merely  a starling!  But  he  had  become  a lovable  pet, 
and  the  glossy  green  and  purple  lights  on  his  new  crop  of  feathers 
made  up  for  his  reputation. 

Named  Birdee,  the  starling  was  petted  and  talked  to  with  all 
the  endearing  phrases  young  people  address  to  their  pets.  That 
he  ever  would  learn  to  repeat  these  caressing  words  never  entered 
their  heads.  Almost  a year  and  a half  passed,  and,  unknown  to 
the  Henry’s,  Nature’s  secret  forces  were  at  work  in  that  little 
head.  One  day  Birdee  rewarded  his  friends  for  their  love  and  care. 
Betty’s  mother  nearly  collapsed  when  she  heard  from  the  cage. 
“Come  on,  Birdee.” 

With  growing  amazement  the  children  listened  to  the  flow  of 
starling  notes,  for  here  and  there  a word  emerged.  Then  came 
a phrase  as  the  bird  continued  to  learn.  Strangely,  the  uttering 
of  the  first  phrases  tired  the  little  fellow,  and  long  sleep  would 
claim  him.  As  he  learned  he  became  accustomed  to  this  new  way 
of  expressing  himself. 

When  Birdee  first  began  to  talk  his  words  were  not  clear  or 
readily  understood.  And,  unless  the  young  folks  were  close  to 
his  cage,  he  did  not  take  in  what  was  being  said  to  him.  As  he 
progressed  in  his  learning,  both  words  and  phrases  became  so 
distinct  that  strangers  quite  readily  understood  what  he  said. 


“Naughty,  come  on  into  your  cage.’’  When  the  dog  enters  the  room 
where  he  is,  he  seems  to  know  the  dog  should  not  be  there  and 
calls.  “Go  on  out,”  or  “Go  on  out  here.”  But  if  the  dog  is  scolded 
for  coming  in,  he  says,  “Naughty  to  do  it.”  What  goes  on  in  the 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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The  1946 


National  Grouse  Trials 


Photo  by  Delbert  Batcheler. 

Front  row — Dick  Hoyer,  Championship  Judge,  Ted  Beers,  Championship  Judge,  Jake 
Sties,  Championship  Judge,  and  Edgar  D.  McKean,  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Field 
Trial  Club.  Back  row — W.  A.  Hugus,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Field  Trial  Club 
and  Alex  D.  Deemer,  Vice-President  of  the  Club. 


NE  of  the  most  successful 
Spring  Grouse  Trials  under 
the  sponorship  of  your  Club 
was  concluded  Monday, 
April  1st,  1946. 

As  you  will  see  by  this 
Bulletin,  the  entries  in  all 
three  Stakes  were  exceptionally  large,  con- 
sidering the  importance  and  honor  attached 
to  the  winning  of  these  various  events.  Your 
attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  all  three 
stakes  outstanding  dogs  from  a National 
aspect  were  entered.  Especially  were  class 
grouse  dogs  in  evidence  in  both  the  Derby 
Stake  and  the  Championhip.  Owners  of 
winners  at  this  Trial  can  be  very  proud  of 
the  accomplishment  of  their  dogs  because 
none  of  'the  events  were  decided  until  the 
very  last  minute  and  competition  by  the  best 
dogs  of  the  Nation  made  their  wins  even 
more  important. 

Weather  conditions  were  ideal  and  grouse 
were  plentiful  enough  on  all  the  courses  to 
provide  ample  bird  work  so  that  the  winners 
bad  every  opportunity  to  show  their  abilities. 

The  judging  in  all  three  stakes  was  of  the 
very  highest  caliber  and  their  decisions  were 
met  with  enthusiasm  by  owners,  handlers, 
and  those  in  attendance. 

Hall’s  Black  Rocket,  by  unanimous  decision 
of  the  judges,  was  crowned  1946  National 
Grouse  Dog  Champion.  His  win  was  made 
under  favorable  conditions,  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  bird  work  and  under  able  and 
courageous  judgment.  The  other  three  dogs 
called  back  for  second  series,  Burton’s  Fleet- 
foot  Ginger,  Skyrocket’s  Flashlight,  and  Jay 
Rod,  offered  the  stiffest  kind  of  competition 
and  were  defeated  only  by  the  narrowest 
margins  which  makes  the  Championship  win 


all  the  more  valuable.  It  was  stated  by 
many  who  know,  that  these  four  dogs  in 
the  second  series  represent  the  very  best 
in  grouse  dogs  and  are  truly  representative 
in  a National  character. 

The  judges  for  the  various  events  are 
listed  above  the  entries  in  each  of  the  Stakes. 
Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  'these  men 
for  their  efforts  and  ability,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  in  the  future  your  Club  will  be  able  to 
provide  men  of  equal  character  and  ability. 

Headquarters,  as  usual,  were  established  at 
MacBeth’s  Log  Cabins,  Cooksburg,  Pa., 
where  unsurpassed  accommodations  were 
provided  by  the  well  equipped  and  modem 
log  cabins.  Meals  of  unsurpassed  quality 
were  served  in  the  main  dining  room,  the 
place  of  the  drawing. 

One  event  of  special  interest  was  the  in- 
troduction of  Sam  L’s  Skyrocket  and  his 
owner,  Sam  Light,  together  with  his 
handler,  Gene  Galloway.  Tribute  was  paid 


By  Edgar  D.  McKean 


to  ‘‘Duke”  as  perhaps  the  greatest  modern 
grouse  dog  sire  and  appropriate  remarks 
were  made  to  those  present  concerning  his 
owner,  Sam  Light. 

The  general  attendance  at  the  Trial  was 
the  largest  in  the  'history  of  the  Club  and 
it  was  especially  interesting  to  see  present 
many  grouse  dog  fans  accompanied  by  their 
families.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  F.  McKee  of 
Houghton  Lake,  Michigan  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carl  Forslund  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 
were  present  as  competitors  and  stated  their 
complete  satisfaction  with  all  of  the  ar- 
rangements and  expect  to  return  many  times 
in  'the  future.  Paul  Bauer  of  Marblehead, 
Mass,  accompanied  Dick  Hoyer  of  Andover, 
Mass,  to  the  Trial  and  was  an  interesting 
personality  during  the  entire  running.  Harry 
Brail,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bill  Daugherty,  Bill 
Hughes,  Harry  Brown,  Cash  Vagan  and  sev- 
eral other  grouse  trial  men  were  present. 
It  was  noted  that  the  families  of  Deemer, 
Hugus,  Haight,  Tuttle,  Nash,  McKean  and 
many  others  were  enjoying  themselves  and 
were  enthusiastic  about  the  Trial.  Helen 
Banjanin  was  introduced  at  the  drawing 
Thursday  night,  as  the  young  lady  who  for 
the  past  three  years  has  been  doing  all  the 
correspondence  and  sending  out  of  bulletins 
to  the  membership.  Her  presence  was 
greeted  enthusiastically. 

We  were  especially  favored  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  by  the  presence 
of  their  official  photographer  D.  L.  Batcheler^ 
of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  also  representing  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  was  their 
Game  News  writer,  Herbert  Kendrick,  who 
is  also  manager  of  radio  station  WHGB, 
Harrisburg.  “Si”  Eldot  of  New  Ken- 
sington represented  the  American  Field 
as  official  photographer.  It  was  said  many 
times  that  in  addition  to  this  Trial  being 
one  of  'the  most  successful  ever  held,  it  was 
also  the  most  photographed.  You  may  look 
forward  -to  many  interesting  pictures  of  the 
Trial  in  the  American  Field,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  News,  possibly  Field  and  Stream 
and  no  doubt  other  magazines  throughout 
the  country. 


PUPPY  STAKE 

Judges:  Joe  E.  Grace,  Jackson  Center,  Pa. 
T.  H.  Beers,  Warren.  Ohio 

Entries  Owner 

1.  Miss  Star  Bandit  Paul  Shank 

Fiora  Sky  Sam  Light 

2 Puckety  Rockette  ...E.  D.  McKean 

Skyrocket’s  Pride  E.  G.  Smith 

3.  Chickory  Chick  H.  K.  Glenn 

Jay  Rod’s  Mike  Dr.  L.  W.  Anderson 

4.  Ranger’s  Willing  Bixon  W.  P.  Grenz 

Redlick’s  Skyrocket  Pete  A.  D.  Deemer 

5.  Grosse  Pointe  Gaybird  R.  Thomas 

Allegheny  Quail  Queen  Robert  Wilson 

6.  Blizzard’s  Cold  Rendezvous  Dr.  H.  D.  Ersag 

Don  of  Knox  R.  W.  Davis 

7 Skyrocket’s  Pep  G.  C.  Leininger 

Spenddrift  F.  W.  Edmundson 

8.  Corporal  John  John  Hadaway 

( Continued  on  Page  22) 


Handler 
Paul  Shank 
Larry  Tuttle 
P.  Vandervort 
Gene  Galloway 
J.  C.  Williams 
Dr.  L.  W.  Anderson 
F.  K.  Lewis 
P.  Vandervort 
Gene  Galloway 
Chet  Bullers 
L.  F.  McKee 
R.  W.  Davis 
Gene  Galloway 
Edgar  Nash 
L.  F.  McKee 
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Death 
in  the 
White 
Mountains 


By  Kathryn  W.  Meals 

Illustrations  by  Jacob  Bates  Abbott 


WE  HAVE  read  much  about  the  American 
bison  in  connection  with  the  settling  of 
the  west.  We  have  seen  many  pictures  of 
the  great  herds  stampeding  across  the  west- 
ern plains.  We  think  of  the  buffalo  as  a 
westerner.  And  only  a few  old  buffalo 

robes,  stored  away  in  forgotten  attics,  re- 
main in  mute  evidence  of  the  vast  herds  of 
the  big,  clumsy-looking  beasts  that  once 
roamed  the  green  hills  and  valleys  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

All  summer  they  grazed  on  the  lush 
grasses  and  then,  when  the  first  frosts  turned 
the  leaves  to  brilliant  hues  and  ripened  the 
persimmons,  they  started  south.  Originally, 
they  migrated  from  the  northern  sections 
of  the  state  as  far  south  as  Georgia.  They 
traveled  one  by  one,  each  keeping  the  same 
distance  from  the  animal  ahead  of  him. 
Their  crowded  columns  sometimes  wore  the 
bark  from  the  trees  they  passed.  And  the 
yearly  trudgings  of  countless  herds  pounded 
the  ground  so  compactly  that  their  patch  was 
often  two  feet  deep.  Some  of  these  buffalo 
paths  were  our  first  roads.  Some  of  the 
most  traveled  highways  of  today  are  built 
over  the  buffalo  trails  of  bygone  years. 

New  Buffalo,  on  the  Susquehanna,  stands 
at  the  point  where  the  buffaloes  once  forded 
the  river  on  their  migrations  south  and  on 
their  return  north. 

For  many  of  the  settlers,  the  buffalo  mi- 
gration was  a holiday.  Most  of  these  people, 
or  their  parents,  had  been  peasants  and 
servants  in  the  old  country  and  were  not 
allowed  to  carry  firearms  or  enter  the  game 
preserves  of  the  gentry.  In  this  new  “land 
of  the  free’’  they  could  do  as  they  pleased. 
So  when  the  bison  started  their  trip  south, 
the  settlers  abandoned  their  work,  stationed 
themselves  at  passes  of  the  buffalo  paths  and 
waited.  When  the  bison  approached,  the 
men  wantonly  slaughtered  as  many  as  they 
could. 

The  beasts  became  wary.  And  as  more 
and  more  settlers  came  to  Pennsylvania,  the 
bison  took  shorter  and  shorter  trips  south. 
Their  last  winter  resort  was  in  the  Indian 
fields  of  the  Middle  Creek  Valley  in  Snyder 
County. 

The  herds  along  the  West  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna,  estimated  at  12,000  but  re- 
duced to  5,000  by  slaughters  in  1770  ,to  1773, 


had  dwindled  to  about  400  by  1799,  just  26 
years  later.  The  pioneers  had  taken  heavy 
toll.  There  were  no  more  southern  migra- 
tions. The  remaining  bison  took  refuge  in 
the  bleak,  wintry  wilds  of  the  Seven  Moun- 
tains in  Union  and  Snyder  Counties. 

The  starving  animals  had  two  alternatives 
— to  die  from  hunger  in  the  snowy  wastes 
of  the  Seven  Mountains,  or  to  risk  being 
shot  in  the  valleys  of  the  settlers,  where 
grass  could  be  dug  out  from  under  the  snow. 

Life  is  precious.  Both  men  and  beasts 
will  brave  many  dangers  to  preserve  their 
existence.  The  last  Pennsylvania  bison 
were  not  willing  to  sacrifice  theirs  without 
a struggle.  With  the  giant  black  bull  “Old 
Logan’’  leading  the  way,  they  began  their 
tragic  descent  into  Middle  Creek  Valley. 

Disaster  struck  almost  immediately.  They 
came  out  of  the  forest  near  Troxelville,  in  a 
clearing  owned  by  a settler  named  Samuel 
McClellan.  He  shot  four  of  them  as  they 
passed  his  cabin. 

But  the  animals  did  not  return  to  the 
mountains.  They  wanted  their  life.  Death 
from  starvation  there  was  a certainty.  Here 
they  had  a fighting  chance. 

A short  distance  up  the  creek  was  the 
barnyard  and  big  haystack  of  Martin  Berg- 
stresser,  a settler  who  had  recently  moved 
to  the  valley  from  Berks  County.  His  first 
season’s  hay  crop  was  beside  the  log  barn, 
his  cattle  and  sheep  huddled  close  to  it. 

Down  through  the  valley  swept  the  hun- 
gry bison.  They  broke  down  the  stump 
fence  and  crushed  the  helpless  cattle  in 
one  mighty  rush. 

The  hay  crop  was  needed  to  feed  the  stock 
which  remained  unharmed  in  the  barn. 
Bergstresser  and  his  18-year-old  daughter 
Katie  ran  out  with  dogs  and  guns  to  try 
to  save  what  they  could  of  it.  McClellan, 
too,  came  flying  to  help  his  neighbor.  To- 
gether they  killed  four  more  of  the  bison. 

The  shouting  settlers  and  their  weapons 
of  death,  the  barking  and  nipping  of  the 
dogs,  and  the  sight  of  their  fallen  comrades 
terrified  the  buffaloes.  They  stampeded 
wildly  out  of  the  barnyard  and  up  the 
frozen  bed  of  Middle  Creek,  whence  they 
had  come. 

They  left  the  Bergstresser  place  a scene 
of  desolation.  The  barn  was  standing,  but 


the  fences,  spring  house  and  haystack  were 
gone  as  if  swept  away  by  flood.  Six  cows, 
four  calves  and  thirty-five  sheep  lay  dead 
among  the  ruins. 

The  bison  had  been  frightened  back  to  the 
mountains,  the  settlers  thought. 

McClellan  started  home.  His  spirits  were 
high,  with  the  excitement  of  the  kill.  But 
as  he  neared  his  own  cabin  his  joy  changed 
quickly  to  alarm.  The  little  log  cabin  was 
almost  hidden  from  his  view  by  the  big, 
black  bodies  of  snorting  bison! 

His  wife  and  three  babies  were  inside! 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  Ignoring 
his  own  danger,  he  made  his  way  through 
the  surging  animals  to  the  door.  “Old 
Logan”  stood  guard  there,  his  bloodshot  eyes 
flaming  with  terror  and  rage.  McClellan 
raised  his  gun,  his  hand  trembling.  He 
fired.  The  bullet  struck,  but  did  not  kill. 

“Old  Logan”,  crazed  and  infuriated  by  the 
wound,  turned  and  plunged  head-long 
through  the  cabin  door.  The  rest  of  the 
herd,  used  to  following  their  leader,  pressed 
into  the  cabin  after  him.  McClellan,  at  the 
entrance,  slashed  wildly  into  their  flanks 
with  his  bear  knife  in  an  effort  to  stop 
them.  The  bison  paid  no  attention  to  him. 
With  desperate,  helpless  eyes,  he  watched 
them  push  into  his  little  home  where  his 
wife  and  three  children  were  trapped. 

No  human  cry  could  be  heard  from  with- 
in the  cabin. 

The  only  sound  was  the  hideous  snorting 
and  bumping  of  the  beasts  in  the  crowded 
quarters.  Bergstresser  heard  the  commotion 
and  came  to  see  if  he  could  help  his  terri- 
fied neighbor.  There  was  only  one  thing  to 
do,  they  decided.  They  battered  down  the 
walls  of  the  cabin. 

As  the  herd  dashed  out  of  their  self-made 
prison,  McClellan  killed  “Old  Logan.” 

The  rest  of  the  frightened,  wounded  buf- 
faloes swept  back  into  the  forest,  never  to 
tread  the  ground  of  the  valley  again. 

McClellan’s  cabin  was  ruined.  The  crushed 
bodies  of  his  wife  and  children  were  buried 
in  the  mud  of  the  earthen  floor.  Kindling 
was  all  that  remained  of  his  furniture. 

News  of  the  tragedy  spread  over  Middle 
Creek  Valley.  And  the  incensed  settlers 
lusted  for  the  blood  of  the  animals  that  had 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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THE  WHITE  FOOTED  MOUSE 


By  Caroline  A.  Heppenstall 


Illustrations  by  Jacob  Bates  Abbott 


f k USK  comes  slowly  to  the  lovely  countryside  of  Pennsylvania, 
and,  as  it  deepens  in  the  f orests,  the  silence  becomes  acute. 
For  a few  brief  moments  the  world  seems  to  hold  its  breath, 
and  then  the  subtle  noises  of  ’the  night  begin.  Out  of  a million 
hiding  places  scurry  the  nocturnal  mammals  of  the  woods  and 
meadows,  starting  their  frenzied  search  for  food,  constantly  pur- 
sued by  fear  of  the  unknown.  A cabin  deep  in  the  forest,  or  on 
the  shore  of  a lake,  suddenly  becomes  alive  with  the  scamper 
of  dainty  feet,  and  the  night  life  of  the  field  and  forest  is  in 
full  sway. 

Peromyscus,  the  White-footed  Mouse  or  Deer  Mouse,  is  one  of 
the  most  active  and  abundant  of  the  nocturnal  wanderers.  It  is 
not  related  to  the  small-eyed,  gray  animal  which  we  call  the 
“House  Mouse,”  although  it  is  often  mistaken  for  it.  The  House 
Mouse  is  not  native  to  this  country,  but  was  introduced  by  man 
when  the  country  was  first  settled.  It  seems  to  have  a propensity 
for  following  the  human  race  in  all  of  its  wanderings,  and  only 
the  frigid  zones  appear  to  curb  its  desire  to  pursue  man.  Our 
White-footed  Mouse,  however,  is  native  to  this  country,  and  is  a 
very  dainty  and  cleanly  little  animal.  Like  many  of  the  nocturnal 
animals,  it  has  large,  lustrous  black  eyes,  big  ears  and  a highly 
tuned  nervous  system.  In  color  it  is  dark  brown  above,  with  white 
underpants,  and  its  tiny  muzzle  carries  a magnificent  array  of 
long,  sensitive  whiskers,  which  are  constantly  atwitch  when  their 
owner  is  awake. 

Scientists  recognize  four  different  forms  of  the  White-footed 
Mouse  in  Pennsylvania,  but  the  differences  are  not  easily  observed 
by  the  untrained  eye.  The  largest  of  these  forms  is  the  Canadian 
Deer  Mouse,  which  occurs  only  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  the 
State,  while  the  smallest  is  the  Prairie  Deer  Mouse,  which  lives 
in  open  fields  and  sand  beaches  of  the  northwestern  comer.  In 


the  high  mountain  regions  of  Pennsylvania  the  exceedingly  long- 
tailed Cloudland  Deer  Mouse  holds  sway,  but  few  there  are  who 
could  distinguish  this  mountain  dweller  from  the  ubiquitous  form 
which  inhabits  the  dense  forests  and  their  borders,  or  shrubby 
pastures  and  meadows  fringed  by  hedgerows.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes  ithe  Deer  Mouse  is  simply  a dark  brown  mouse,  with  un- 
usually large  eyes  and  ears,  and  a propensity  for  getting  into 
things  he  should  keep  out  of!  The  drawers  of  a dresser  in  a sum- 
mer cottage  seem  to  appeal  to  them  as  excellent  dwelling  places, 
and  it  always  proves  nerve-racking  to  the  city  dwellers  when 
they  first  return  to  their  cottages  in  the  summer.  Mattresses,  too, 
seem  ito  intrigue  them,  and  many  an  irate  vacationer  has  sputtered 
with  annoyance  to  find  stuffing  pulled  out  of  perf  ectly  good  bedding. 
The  Deer  Mouse  is  not  a common  household  pest,  however,  and 
is  rarely  found  in  city  dwellings.  Nevertheless,  a deserted  cottage 
or  trapper’s  cabin,  affords  an  easy  food  supply  and  comfortable 
living  quarters,  so  one  can  hardly  blame  'him  for  seizing  the 
opportunity. 

Seeds,  ripe  heads  of  grasses,  berries,  insects,  nuts  and  dry 
vegetable  food  form  the  main  part  of  their  diet,  although  occa- 
sionally they  may  turn  to  a morsel  of  meat  or  the  body  of  a small, 
dead  mammal  or  bird.  It  is  a fascinating  and  amusing  sight  to 
watch  a tiny  little  imp  run  across  the  floor  of  a cabin,  his  cheeks 
bulging  with  the  seeds  which  he  is  transporting.  His  internal  cheek 
pouches  are  as  handy  to  him  as  a purse  to  a woman,  and  he  stuffs 
them  so  full  that  'his  face  seems  grotesquely  distorted,  as  he  pro- 
gresses by  a series  of  leaps  across  the  floor.  If  the  dust  is  thick 
enough  his  passing  will  leave  two  well-grouped  pairs  of  tracks, 
where  his  fore  and  hind  feet  have  touched,  while  the  long  tail  will 
leave  a delicate  tracery  between  them.  These  mice  can  climb  with 
great  agility,  and  abandoned  bird  and  squirrel  nests,  high  in  trees, 
often  serve  as  winter  quarters  for  them.  They  do  not  hibernate 
during  the  winter,  and  their  tracks  can  be  plainly  seen  on  the 
surface  of  newly-fallen  snow,  during  the  coldest  months  of  the 
year.  From  early  spring  until  well  into  the  fall  the  home  life  of 
'the  White-footed  Mouse  is  an  active  one.  Several  litters  are  bom 
in  one  season,  and  each  contains  from  two  to  seven  young.  The 
nest  is  usually  situated  beneath  a log  or  in  a stump  or  hollow 
stub,  although  the  Prairie  Deer  Mouse  may  seek  no  other  shelter 
than  a partially  buried  plank  or  log  on  a sandy  beach.  The  young 
are  blind,  naked  and  helpless  at  birth,  but  their  growth  is  ex- 
traordinarily rapid,  and  by  the  time  they  are  three  weeks  old 
they  are  weaned.  At  the  age  of  six  to  eight  weeks  they,  too,  are 
ready  to  breed,  so  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  mouse  population  is 
a large  one.  Periods  of  great  abundance  and  relative  scarcity, 
however,  are  known  to  occur,  but  the  explanation  of  these  fluctu- 
ations in  numbers  is  not  yet  known. 

The  White-footed  Mouse  has  many  enemies — almost  every 
species  of  owl,  some  hawks,  weasels,  foxes  and  practically  all  of 
the  small  carnivorous  mammals,  and  even  snakes,  consider  it  a 
delicacy.  When  it  is  abundant  the  carnivores  thrive  ,and  the 
farmer’s  poultry  yards  are  relatively  safe  from  marauders,  but 
when  the  periods  of  scarcity  arrive  the  meat-eating  mammals 
have  to  search  for  their  food  elsewhere.  Thus,  as  a source  of  food 
for  other  animals  the  Deer  Mouse  plays  its  part  in  the  delicate 
balance  of  nature. 

City-dwellers  will  seldom  encounter  this  handsome  little  mouse, 
for  it  spends  its  brief  life  out  in  the  open  countryside  or  forests, 
and  comes  into  contact  with  man  only  when  it  takes  up  its  resi- 
dence in  little  used  cottages  or  cabins.  When  dawn  lightens  the 
Pennsylvania  hills  and  valleys  the  Deer  Mice  hasten  to  return 
to  their  hiding  places,  and  there  is  little  evidence  to  remind  us  that’ 


one  of  our  most  common  mammals  is  ever  with  us. 
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TOM  COMES  BACK 

By  TED  TRUEBLOOD 


BACKING 

By  HERBERT  KENDRICK 


TOM  was  a grand  guy.  I liked  Tom.  He 
was  the  sort  of  fellow  wtho’d  tramp  all 
day  through  wet  woods,  wading  swamps 
and  pushing  through  alder  thickets  when 
the  grouse  just  couldn’t  be  found  and  who. 
When  we  finally  got  back  to  the  car  and 
started  home,  without  having  fired  a shot, 
would  say,  “That  was  a lot  of  fun.  Let’s 
try  it  again  next  Saturday!” 

Tom  got  back  to  the  States  last  fall,  and 
he  spent  five  months  in  an  Army  hospital 
on  the  West  Coast.  I wrote  him  a few 
times,  but  he  didn’t  answer.  He  never  was 
much  of  a hand  at  letters. 

Finally,  they  let  him  come  East,  and  he 
called  me  up  the  day  he  got  into  town. 
We  got  together  and  talked  hunting  and 
fishing  and  Tom  would  get  his  enthusiasm 
up  for  a little  while,  but  then  he  would 
seem  to  lose  interest.  I figured  he’d  snap 
out  of  it  as  soon  as  he  got  his  feet  on 
the  ground,  'because  nobody  ever  liked  to 
hunt  more  than  he,  and  I’ve  seen  him  enjoy 
just  being  out-of-doors  during  the  off 
season  more  than  some  folks  enjoy  a hun- 
dred dollar  party. 

He  went  fishing  and  he  had  a lot  of  fun. 
It  wasn’t  particularly  good,  according  to 
usual  standards,  'but  it  seemed  mighty  good 
to  Tom.  He  comes  from  an  old-fashioned 
American  family  that  believes  in  keeping 
their  troubles  to  themselves.  Tom  wouldn’t 
complain.  He  isn’t  that  kind.  He’d  have  been 
better  off  if  he’d  have  talked  about  it,  but 
he  wouldn’t. 

Tom  didn’t  seem  to  want  to  go  back  to 
work.  He  didn’t  show  much  enthusiasm  for 
his  old  job  and  his  interest  in  others  only 
lasted  a few  days  at  a time.  For  a while 
he  toyed  around  with  the  idea  of  opening 
a sporting  goods  store,  but  the  thought  lost 
its  appeal.  I had  'him  out  at  the  house 
once,  and  showed  him  my  hunting  and 
fishing  pictures,  but  he  was  only  politely  in- 
terested in  them. 

Last  Friday  night  I brought  him  home 
with  me  again.  We  got  in  from  town  and 
my  wife  had  a good  dinner  ready,  and 
afterward  we  sat  around  and  talked  awhile 
then  I showed  him  some  guns.  He  took 
quite  an  interest  in  them,  particularly  one 


little  20-guage  double.  Finally  I said  “Tom, 
let’s  take  the  hand  trap  out  tomorrow  and 
bust  a few  clay  pigeons.” 

He  said,  “All  right,”  and  let  it  go  at 
that. 

It  rained  hard  that  night  and  Saturday 
morning  but  cleared  about  noon,  so  it  was 
fairly  late  before  we  were  ready  to  go.  Tom 
used  to  hunt  quite  a bit  with  one  of  the 
neighbors  a couple  of  miles  north  of  me, 
so  I started  over  that  way  and  said,  “What 
do  you  say  we  pick  up  Jack?” 

Tom  thought  that  over  a while  and 
finally  said,  “Well,  we  can  stop  and  see  if 
he  wants  to  go  ...  I don’t  care,  suit 
yourself.” 

I said  “ft  doesn’t  matter  to  me.  I see  him 
every  few  days.”  And  I thought  to  myself 
how  different  Tom’s  answer  was  to  what  it 
would  have  been  before  the  war.  Then 
he’d  have  said,  “Swell.  I’ll  bet  I can  wipe 
to  so-and-so’s  eye  today!”  Jack  is  a mighty 
fine  shot. 

I stopped  at  Jack’s  anyway,  and  he  was 
ready  to  go  almost  as  soon  as  we  an- 
nounced our  plans.  We  drove  down  by  the 
pasture  and  carried  our  targets  and  guns 
out  into  the  field. 

Jack  picked  up  the  trap  and  I told  Tom 
to  take  the  first  shot,  but  he  held  back 
and  wanted  me  to  shoot  first,  so  I didn’t 
argue.  I slipped  a shell  in  my  gun  and 
snapped  it  shut  and  then  said,  “Ready.” 
The  target  sailed  straight  away,  climbing 
a little,  and  I shot  a foot  under  it.  I didn’t 
miss  intentionally,  either  because  I’m  not  a 
good  enough  poker  player  to  fool  Tom.  I 
have  to  be  sore  to  look  sore,  and  I’m  sure 
I looked  plenty  peeved  at  that  miss.  Jack’s 
comment  helped.  It  was  miss  and  out,  so 
Tom  was  next.  He  dropped  a shell  into  his 
gun  and  said,  “Ready”  and  Jack  gave  him 
the  same  easy  shot.  He  missed,  and  I’m 
sure  Jack  and  I felt  worse  than  he  did,  but 
we  didn’t  let  on. 

It  was  my  turn  to  throw  next,  and  I put 
plenty  of  steam  on  Jack’s  first  target,  but 
he  pulverized  it.  He  got  the  next  three, 
too,  but  When  I gave  him  a fast,  low  crossing 
shot  to  the  left  he  missed. 

(Continued  on  Page  24) 


HONORING  the  bracemate’s  find  is  not 
only  regarded  as  an  act  of  refinement 
in  the  field  but  is  an  essential  qualification 
of  the  finished  gun  dog.  This  act  of  cour- 
tesy is  to  be  taught,  encouraged,  and  forced, 
if  necessary,  in  all  pointing  dogs.  In  the 
eagerness  to  find  game  it  is  a natural  ten- 
dency of  a young  dog  to  exert  every  effort 
to  make  a find,  even  if  it  means  stealing 
it  from  his  mate  already  on  point.  This  act 
of  jealousy  has  no  place  in  the  hunting  field, 
and  from  the  very  beginning  the  dog  must 
be  taught  to  staunchly  back.  No  matter  how 
good  a nose  he  may  possess,  nor  how  careful 
he  may  be,  the  hazards  of  flushing  game 
are  always  present  when  he  creeps  past 
a pointing  dog.  One  of  the  great  thrills  of 
upland  game  shooting  is  produced  by  the 
fine  performance  of  well  mannered  dogs, 
and  the  deep  satisfaction  of  seeing  one  dog 
courteously  honor  the  other  is  well  worth 
the  time  and  trouble  required  for  the 
training. 

While  at  an  early  stage  of  training  the 
puppy  may  back  naturally;  at  a later 
date  the  same  animal  may  forget  these  early 
actions,  and  deliberately  refuse  to  back. 
If  this  should  occur  it  is  time  to  cure  him 
once  and  for  all.  The  trainer  cannot  become 
careless  for  a moment  and  hope  the  dog 
will  not  repeat  the  act.  If  he  is  allowed 
to  get  by  with  it,  he  will  invariably  repeat  it, 
and  the  task  of  correcting  him  will  always 
be  greater. 

In  teaching  the  young  dog  to  back  it  is 
an  invaluable  aid  to  have  an  experienced 
bracemate  along.  The  older  dog  finds  game 
without  difficulty,  and  will  remain  staunch 
long  enough  to  give  the  young  hopeful  a 
satisfactory  lesson.  The  pup’s  attention  is 
attracted  to  the  dog  on  point,  his  jealousies 
are  not  yet  aroused,  and  it  is  natural  for 
him  to  attempt  to  imitate  his  more  ex- 
perienced superior. 

When  he  shows  signs  of  backing,  be  very 
careful  to  show  your  approval.  Give  more 
attention  to  the  young  dog  than  to  the  older 
one  on  point.  Stroke  him  gently,  speak  to  him 
encouragingly  and  let  him  know  he  is 
pleasing  you.  His  feeling  of  importance  will 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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1946  Hunting  Dates 

Acting  early  so  nimrods  can  intelligently 
plan  their  vacations  this  fall,  the  Game 
Commission  at  a meeting  April  26  decided 
to  announce  the  1946  hunting  dates — Sundays 
excepted — as  follows: 

Small  game  season: 

November  1 to  November  30,  inclusive. 
Bears 

November  18  to  November  23,  inclusive. 
Deer 

December  1 to  December  15,  inclusive. 

Early  action  was  taken  in  accordance  with 
wishes  of  the  sportsmen,  and  that  seasons, 
bag  limits,  etc.,  will  be  officially  established 
in  July. 

The  woodchuck  season  was  advanced  one 
month  because  these  animals  have  become 
over-abundant  in  numerous  sections  of  the 
State,  due  to  reduced  hunting  pressure  dur- 
ing the  past  several  years,  and  are  causing 
considerable  crop  and  other  damage  in  farm- 
ing regions.  It  will  open  June  1. 


The  shooting  dates  for  small  game  and 
deer  coincide  with  those  fixed  in  the  game 
law,  but  the  Commission  used  its  discretion- 
ary power  in  announcing  the  bear  season. 
The  future  policy  of  the  Commission  will  be 
to  maintain  as  much  uniformity  of  seasons 
as  possible  (to  avoid  confusion  from  year  to 
year. 

The  woodchuck  hunting  hours,  fixed  by 
law,  will  be  7 am.  to  5 pm.,  Eastern  Stand- 
ard Time,  during  June,  and  6 am.  to  7:30 
p.m.,  Eastern  Standard  Time,  from  July  1 to 
September  30  inclusive,  .the  Commission  hav- 
ing no  authority  under  .the  law  to  change 
the  hours  during  the  extra  month  that  was 
added  to  the  woodchuck  season,  or  to  make 
adjustments  for  Daylight  Saving  Time. 

The  final  figures  on  the  deer  and  bears 
killed  last  year  based  on  individual  hunter’s 
reports  were  also  made  public,  the  totals  be- 
ing 25,660  deer,  of  which  24,575  were  antlered 
bucks  and  1,085  antlerless  deer;  and  365  bears. 
During  the  1944  season  the  total  kill  of  bucks 
was  28,411;  bears  295. 


Taxidermists  Notice 

The  next  Taxidermy  Examination  will  be 
held  in  the  offices  of  the  Game  Commission 
in  Harrisburg  on  June  5,  1946,  at  9:00  a.m. 
Persons  desiring  to  compete  therein  must  do 
so  at  their  own  transportation  and  other  ex- 
pense. Applications  must  be  filed  at  least 
15  days  prior  to  the  date  of  examination. 

The  examination  fee  is  $12.50,  which  will 
be  applied  against  the  $25.00  fee,  provided 
the  applicant  passes.  The  fees  paid  by  those 
not  passing  will  be  deposited  in  the  Game 
Fund  to  help  defray  the  expenses  incurred 
in  holding  the  examination.  Applications 
may  be  secured  from  the  Commission  at 
Harrisburg. 

The  personnel  of  the  Taxidermy  Board  in- 
cludes Reinhold  L.  Fricke,  Preparator,  Car- 
negie Museum,  Pittsburgh;  Harold  T.  Green, 
Curator,  Academy  of  Natural  Science,  Phila- 
delphia; and  M.  J.  Kelly,  Curator,  Everhart 
Museum,  Scranton. 


Financial  Status 

The  amount  of  money  credited  to 
the  Game  Fund  during  March 

1946  $ 23,230.24 

The  amount  disbursed  from  the 
Game  Fund  during  March  1946  148,496.36 

The  Treasury  Department  Game 
Fund  balance  March  31,  1946  . . 2,571,023.30 
(Exclusive  of  $200,000.00  invested  in  Gov- 
ernment Bonds.  The  balance  includes  the 
War-Time  Reserve,  although  no  deduction  is 
made  for  commitments  and  unwarranted 
requisitions  as  of  March  31,  1946.) 


Prosecutions 

During  March  Field  Officers  of  the  Com- 
mission brought  68  prosecutions  for  violation 
of  the  Game  Law  and  collected  $2,644  of 
which  $1,300  (13  cases)  was  for  attempting 
to  secure  bounty  by  fraud  or  deception. 

< 

Photo  by  W.  L.  R.  Drake. 
Part  of  a litter  of  12  red  foxes  killed  by  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Onjack  of  Bangor,  Pa.  She  was  fox 
hunting  for  the  first  time  with  her  husband 
near  town,  when  she  spied  the  animal  and 
bagged  it  with  a .22  rifle. 
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Photo  by  W.  L.  R.  Drake. 

Game  Commissioner  John  C.  Herman,  Dauphin,  left,  and  his  brother  Edwin  observe 
wild  turkeys  being  released  on  Game  Lands  No.  211  in  Dauphin  County  as  Mark  Motter, 
local  Game  Protector,  behind  Mr.  Herman,  Game  Protector  Harold  F.  Harter,  in  sweater, 
and  a game  farm  assistant,  look  on. 


1946 


Notice  to  Sportsmen — Bounties 

"WHEREAS,  the  Predator  Control  Committee, 
after  extended  study,  has  recommended  to  the 
Commission  that  bounties  currently  in  effect  be 
continued  for  another  year  after  July  15,  1946: 
and 

"WHEREAS,  The  Commission,  after  giving  due 
consideration  to  said  recommendation  and  reports 
from  numerous  dependable  observers,  is  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  desirable  to  continue  said  bounty- 
rates  heretofore  established,  and  to  pay  rewards 
for  the  killing  of  various  predators  throughout  the 
Commonwealth,  except  as  indicated,  in  order  to 
bring  about  a further  reduction  in  the  numbers 
of  said  creatures  and  thereby  better  to  protect 
game; 

"THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  acting  under  the 
powers  and  authority  vested  in  it  by  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  XT,  Section  1101,  of  the  Act 
of  June  3,  1937,  P.  L.  1225,  as  amended  by  the 
Act  of  May  1,  1945,  P.  L.  357,  entitled  “An  Act 
concerning  game  and  other  wild  birds  and  wild 
an'nals;  and  amending,  revising,  consolidating, 
and  changing  the  law  relating  thereto,”  by  reso- 
lution unanimously  adopted  this  twenty-sixth  day 
of  April,  1946,  hereby  continues  for  one  year  from 
July  16,  1946  and  expiring  July  15,  1947,  both 
dates  inclusive,  the  payments  currently  authorized 
for  the  birds  and  animals  enumerated  below, 
killed  in  a wild  state  in  any  county  of  the 
Commonwealth  during  the  period  specified  if 
presented  in  the  manner  and  under  the  conditions 
stipulated  in  the  Act  aforesaid,  except  that  no 
bounty  shall  be  paid  for  either  gray  or  red  foxes 
killed  in  the  counties  of  Chester  and  Delaware 
where  a special  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  re- 
stricts the  killing  of  foxes  to  the  protection  of 
personal  property,  the  rates  of  payment  to  be  as 
follows: 

1.  Gray  Fox — $4.00  for  each  gray  fox,  except 
as  above  indicated. 

2.  Red  Fox — $4.00  for  each  red  fox,  except  as 
above  indicated. 

3.  Weasel — $1.00  for  each  weasel. 

4.  Great-homed  Owl — $4.00  for  each  adult  great- 
homed  owl,  and  $2.00  for  fledglings  which  have 
not  left  the  nest;  and 

5.  Goshawk— $ 2.00  for  each  adult  goshawk,  and 
$1.00  for  fledglings  which  have  not  left  the  nest. 

"BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  the  fore- 
going resolution  shall  be  duly  published,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Section  1102  of  Article  XI  of  the 
Act  aforesaid,  in  the  May  and  June  1946  issues  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  News,  also  to  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  public  through  the  press 
and  other  available  channels,  the  Executive  Di- 
rector being  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
certify  the  foregoing  rules  and  regulations  as  and 
for  the  act  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion.” 

I hereby  certify  the  above  to  be  a full,  true 
and  correct  copy  of  the  resolution  establishing 
bounties  on  certain  predators  killed  in  a wild 
state  within  the  Commonwealth  from  July  16, 
1946  to  July  15,  1947,  inclusive,  as  adopted  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  at  a meeting  held 
April  26,  1946,  public  notice  of  which  action  is 
published  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  law. 

Seth  Gordon, 
Executive  Director. 

Notice  to  Sportsmen 
Woodchuck  Season  Extended 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  on  the 
26th  day  of  April,  1946,  revised  its  resolutions  of 
June  28,  1945,  fixing  rules  and  regulations  adopted 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Assembly  approved  June 
3,  1937,  P.  L.  1225,  as  amended,  for  the  period  of 
October  1,  1945  to  September  30,  1946  inclusive, 
by  advancing  the  1946  Woodchuck  (Groundhog) 
season  to  open  June  1 instead  of  July  1.  The 
closing  date,  namely,  September  30,  remains 
unchanged.  These  animals  may  not  be  hunted 
on  Sundays.  There  is  no  daily  or  season  limit. 

During  the  month  of  June  the  Game  Law 
fixes  the  Woodchuck  hunting  hours  from  seven 
a.m.  to  five  p.m  Eastern  Standard  Time.  During 
the  balance  of  the  season  it  is  six  a.m.  to  seven 
thirty  p.m.  E.  S.  T.  The  Commission  is  without 
authority  to  change  the  hours  during  June,  or 
to  make  adjustments  for  Daylight  Saving  Time. 


I hereby  certify  the  foregoing  amendment  as 
and  for  the  act  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, notice  of  which  is  being  published  in 
summarized  form  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  cited.  This  action  supersedes 
the  legal  notice  relative  to  the  1946  Woodchuck 
season  published  in  1945. 

Seth  Gordon, 

Executive  Director 

44, OCX)  Foxes  Taken 

Nearly  44,000  foxes  alone  have  been  taken 
from  June  1,  1945  to  April  30,  1946,  by 
trappers,  Game  Protectors,  and  organized  fox 
hunts  by  Sportsmen’s  clubs.  Nearly  19.000 
of  these  were  taken  in  fifteen  counties  as 


follows:  Fayette,  850;  Clearfield,  890;  Jef- 
ferson, 891;  McKean,  973;  Lycoming,  1,043; 
Centre,  1,079;  Warren,  1,090;  Somerset.  1,226; 
Washington,  1,281;  Potter,  1,425;  Wayne. 
1.586;  Bradford,  1,800;  Greene,  1,813;  Sus- 
quehanna, 2,028;  Tioga,  2,078. 

Total  bounty  payments  for  the  first  eleven 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  (June  1,  1945  to 
May  31,  1946)  already  total  $192,645,  far  sur- 
passing the  all-time  record  of  1921-22  when 
a total  of  $134,322.50  was  expended.  For  the 
same  eleven  months  of  the  previous  year 
only  $48,105  was  expended,  whereas  during 
the  entire  previous  year  only  $48,856  was  ex- 
pended. 


Photo  by  Delbert  Batcheler. 

Small  Bulldozers  knocked  over  more  than  25  acres  of  small  trees  and  second  growth 
in  one  day  on  State  Game  Lands  No.  30  in  McKean  County,  recently.  The  Bradford 
Sportsmen’s  Club  and  the  Northwestern  Camper’s  Association  sponsored  the  program  and 
trucks,  bulldozers,  fuel,  etc.,  were  contributed  by  various  oil  producers  and  contractors 
in  the  Bradford  area. 
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New  High  in  Duck  Stamp  Sales 

The  sale  of  duck  stamps  set  a new  record 
during  the  period  from  July  1 to  December 
31,  1945,  1,540,468  having  been  sold.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  257,002  over  the 
corresponding  period  in  1944. 


America’s  hunters  and  anglers  spent  more 
than  twenty-six  million  dollars  for  the  mere 
privilege  to  enjoy  their  favorite  sports  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1945.  The 
amount,  which  totalled  $26,092,563.00,  repre- 
sents the  purchase  of  8,190,901  hunting  li- 
censes and  8,280,232  fishing  licenses  in  the 
48  states. 


JOBS  IN  FORESTRY 

Around  2,500,000  new  and  permanent  jobs 
toward  the  goal  of  full  employment  in  the 
United  States  can  ultimately  be  created  if 
the  nation  carries  through  an  adequate 
nation-wide  forestry  program,  Lyle  F.  Watts, 
Chief  of  the  Federal  Forest  Service,  told 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clinton  P.  Ander- 
son in  his  1945  annual  report  just  released. 

Mr.  Watts  said  that  at  present  the  nation’s 
forests  directly  or  indirectly  provide  about 
3,750,000  jobs,  but  that  if  the  productivity  of 
our  depleted  forests  and  run-down  ranges 
were  restored,  and  if  other  resources  of  the 
forests  were  fully  developed,  the  employ- 
ment figure  might  be  stepped  up  by  2,500,000 
jobs  for  a total  of  6,250,000. 

The  vastness  and  variety  of  forest  services 
and  benefits  was  mirrored  in  the  scope  of 
the  work  needing  to  be  done  on  publicly 
owned  forest  land.  Said  the  report,  “It 
would  involve  building  a network  of  forest 
highways;  gaining  access  to  undeveloped 
areas  through  the  construction  of  forest 
roads  and  trails;  expansion  of  facilities  for 
fire  protection;  tree  planting;  thinning,  prun- 
ing and  improvement  work  in  young  timber 
stands;  range  improvement;  upstream  work 
to  reduce  floods;  recreational  improvements; 
and  other  types  of  work. 


In  Memorial 


HUGH  J.  FRIEL 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  announce  the 
death  of  Hugh  J.  Friel,  Downingtown,  former 
employee  of  the  Division  of  Lands,  who  passed 
away  at  his  home  in  Downingtown  on  April  19. 

He  had  been  in  poor  health  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years. 

Hugh,  an  Advanced  Title  Clerk  at  the  time  of 
his  resignation  in  January,  1944,  was  highly 
popular  with  his  associates  and  a conscientious 
and  tireless  worker.  He  joined  the  staff  in  De- 
cember 1934. 


Stolen! 

A Model  54  Winchester  30-06  rifle,  No. 
42864- A with  330  Weaver  telescope  'belong- 
ing to  H.  W.  Mellinger,  349  Lincoln  Way 
East,  Chambersburg,  was  reported  stolen 
from  the  workshop  of  William  Hays,  Cham- 
bersburg, where  the  owner  had  taken  it  for 
repairs.  Any  information  leading  to  the  re- 
covery of  the  rifle  will  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 


Robertson  Gets  Field  and  Stream 
Award 

The  annual  award  for  merit  and  distin- 
guished service  in  conservation  for  1945 
was  presented  to  the  Hon.  A.  Willis  Robert- 
son by  its  donor,  Eltinge  F.  Warner,  pub- 
lisher of  Field  and  Stream  at  the  New 
York  Conference  banquet.  It  was  broad- 
cast over  a national  network  during  the 
Lowell  Thomas  fifteen-minute  commentary 
on  the  news.  Thomas  spoke  over  the  mike 
at  the  banquet  table. 

Willis  Robertson  is  one  of  the  nation’s 
great  leaders  in  wildlife  and  in  Con- 
gress is  chairman  of  the  Select  House  Com- 
mittee on  Conservation  of  Wildlife  Resources. 
Before  coming  to  Congress  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Virginia  Fish  and  Game  Commission 
and  prior  to  that  a member  of  the  State 
legislature.  He  was  co-author  of  the  federal 
aid  to  State  wildlife  projects  with  Senator 
Pittman,  and  has  sponsored  much  other 
legislation  for  the  preservation  of  wildlife 
throughout  the  nation. 


RODENTICIDE 

Designated  as  “1080”,  a highly  toxic  and 
almost  odorless  poison,  developed  for  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  at  Bowie,  Md., 
is  one  of  the  most  lethal  weapons  for  use 
against  rats  yet  discovered.  Although  it  is 
rot  commercially  available  yet,  because  it  is 
lethal  to  humans,  hard  to  detect  and  dan- 
gerous to  use,  the  Monsanto  Chemical  Co., 
the  sole  manufacturers,  have  supplied  it  to 
government  agencies.  A number  of  cities 
have  tested  it  and  report  on  its  high  effec- 
tiveness. All  kinds  of  rodents  and  other 
animal  tests  succumb  to  “1080”.  It  is  used 
in  drinking  water  or  bait.  Strict  government 
control  has  been  recommended. 


Jack  pines  produce  cones  at  an  early  age; 
as  the  trees  grow  older,  woody  tissues  en- 
gulf the  old  cones  along  the  main  trunk 
and  eventually  completely  entomb  them  in 
the  trunk  wood. 


The  lowly  coot,  or  mudhen,  might  be 
called  the  “whitebill,”  it  is  suggested,  to 
make  this  edible  but  unpopular  fowl  more 
acceptable  on  the  dinner  table;  the  coot  is 
the  third  most  plentiful  watterfowl  in  Amer- 
ica. 


Six  snowy  ©wls,  natives  of  the  Arctic 
regions,  have  been  reported  shot  in  Lan- 
caster County,  according  to  John  M.  Haver- 
stick,  District  Game  Protector. 


a 


< 

Photos  by  W.  L.  R.  Drake. 

Two  refresher  classes  were  held  at  the  Com- 
mission’s Training  School  during  April  for  re- 
turning employes  who  were  in  the  armed  forces. 
They  were  very  stimulating  and  inspirational, 
and  the  absentees  were  very  quickly  brought  up 
to  date  on  new  developments. 
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INTRODUCING  THE  NEW  AND  RETIRED  U.  S.  FISH  and  WILDLIFE  ADMINISTRATORS 


ALBERT  M.  DAY 

Albert  M.  Day,  Director  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabrielson 
to  that  position  on  April  1.  Mr.  Day,  Assistant 
Director  since  1942,  has  been  associated  with 
the  Service  since  1919  when  he  was  appointed  a 
field  assistant. 

In  1920  he  supervised  rodent  control  in 
Wyoming;  in  1928  headed  a staff  of  pro- 
fessional hunters  to  protect  Wyoming  live- 
stock and  game  from  wolves,  coyotes,  and  bob- 
cats, and  in  1930  was  made  Asst.  Chief  of  that 
branch  of  the  work  in  Washington,  D.  C.  That 
same  year,  upon  the  advent  of  Federal-aid-in- 
Wildlife  he  was  appointed  chief  of  a new  divi- 
sion to  administer  that  work.  In  1941,  when 
President  Roosevelt  requested  that  a liaison 
officer  from  the  Service  be  appointed  to  co- 
operate with  defense  agencies.  Secretary  Ickes 
designated  him  for  that  important  duty.  In 
1942,  when  W.  C.  Henderson,  Asst.  Director  re- 
tired after  45  years  of  service,  Mr.  Day  was  se- 
lected his  successor.  Now  as  the  new  chief  we 
know  he’ll  do  an  even  better  job  than  he  did 
in  the  past  and  we  wish  him  the  best  of  luck. 

Naturalist  at  Pymatuning 

Summer  visitors  to  Pennsylvania’s  famed 
Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Refuge  near  Lines- 
ville,  Crawford  County,  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  flora  and  fauna  under 
the  tutorship  of  an  expert  naturalist-lecturer 
photographer. 

N.  R.  Casillo  of  New  Castle,  High  School 
Biology  Teacher,  and  the  author  of  a recent 
text  book  on  Conservation  Biology,  will  be 
at  the  refuge  weekends  from  May  through 
August  and  will  act  as  nature  guide,  etc.,  to 
the  many  adult  and  youth  groups  who  visit 
the  area. 

Mr.  Casillo,  author  of  many  nature  stories 
in  Game  News  and  other  outdoor  publica- 
tions, has  been  a part-time  lecturer  of  the 
Game  Commission  since  last  September,  and 
his  versatility  of  interests  and  popular  ap- 
peal to  'both  adult  and  youth  groups  make 
him  ideally  suited  to  'his  new  assignment. 


Give  Game  a “Brake” 

An  alarming  number  of  rabbits  and  other 
small  game  is  being  killed  on  the  highways 
and  motorists  should  give  wildlife  a “break” 
whenever  possible.  During  war  days  wild 
creatures  were  given  a respite  due  to  the 
scarcity  of  gasoline  and  rubber,  but  now 
that  traffic  is  back  to  normal  an  alarming 
toll  of  wildlife  is  recklessly  being  destroyed, 
and  a lot  of  it  can  be  avoided. 

Motorists  driving  through  big  game  terri- 


DR.  IRA  N.  GABRIELSON 

Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabrielson,  retiring  Director,  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  served  more  than  30 
years.  He  helped  knit  together  two  of  the  most 
important  conservation  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  present  satisfactory  standing  of 
the  Nations’  wildlife  and  fishery  resources  is 
in  great  measure  due  to  his  leadership. 

Dr.  Gabrielson  began  his  Government  service 
in  1915  as  an  assistant  in  economic  ornithology, 
a position  which  then  paid  $900  a year.  In  1919 
he  went  to  Portland,  Oregon,  in  charge  of  the 
cooperative  rodent  control  program  in  that 
state.  In  1931  he  had  become  regional  director 
of  the  Biological  Survey  in  Portland  and  in  1935 
was  brought  to  Washington  as  principal  biol- 
ogist. Within  six  months  he  was  named  Chief 
of  the  Biological  Survey  by  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Henry  A.  Wallace. 

Made  director  of  the  newly  created  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Harold  L.  Ickes,  Dr.  Gabrielson  was  in  large  part 
responsible  for  the  extension  of  the  national 
wildlife  refuge  program  to  its  present  size,  for 
the  state  aid  program  under  the  Pittman-Rob- 
ertson  Act,  and  for  work  of  the  Service  in  build- 
ing up  the  continental  migratory  waterfowl 
population  which  had  reached  dangerous  lows 
in  the  middle  30’s. 


tory  should  'be  especially  careful.  Too  often 
automobiles  have  been  wrecked  and  per- 
sons injured  by  striking  deer  on  highways 
near  their  crossings.  These  areas  will  be 
marked  in  the  future  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  Department  of  Highways,  which  plans 
to  erect  its  standard  deer  crossing  signs  at 
hazardous  locations  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth. 


DR.  CLARENCE  COTTAM 

Dr.  Clarence  Cottam,  Asst.  Director,  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Dr.  Cottan,  since  1944  Chief  of  the  Service’s 
Division  of  Wildlife  Research,  succeeded  Albert 
M.  Day,  who  became  Director  of  the  Service  on 
April  1 following  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Ira  N. 
Gabrielson.  He  entered  the  employ  of  the  former 
Biological  Survey  as  a Junior  Biologist  in  the 
Division  of  Food  Habits  Rerearch.  In  1931  he 
was  promoted  to  Assistant  Biologist  and  in  1934, 
with  the  rating  of  Senior  Biologist,  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  a section  devoted  to  research 
on  economic  wildlife  problems  in  the  Division 
of  Wildlife  Research. 

In  1944  Dr.  Cottan  was  appointed  to  a new 
position  as  Assistant  to  the  Director,  serving  as 
a coordinating  and  liaison  officer  for  the  Service 
in  the  development  of  the  wildlife  potentialities 
of  land-use  projects  in  connection  with  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Army  Engineers  of 
the  War  Department,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  other  Federal  and  State  agencies. 


THINGS  YOU  MAY  NOT  KNOW 

Pheasants  will  mate,  but  rarely,  with 
Guinea  fowl  or  the  common  chicken;  the 
offspring  of  a pheasant  cock  and  a chicken 
is  called  a Pero. 


Birds  have  been  roasted  almost  instantly 
when,  by  chance,  they  flew  into  the  powerful 
beam  of  high-frequency  waves  at  the  mouth 
of  a giant  radar  antenna  used  to  jam  enemy 
search  equipment 


Photo  by  Delbert  Batcheler. 

A group  of  successful  beaver  trappers  proudly  display  their  pelts  after  having  had 
them  tagged  by  local  game  protectors.  The  pelts,  displayed  in  front  of  Obert’s  Mill, 
Dushore,  were  subsequently  sold  to  fur  dealers  from  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  for 
substantial  prices. 
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During  January,  February  and  March  several 
fox  hunts  were  held  in  Lackawanna  County,  spon- 
sored by  Tom  Taylor,  sporting  goods  dealer  in 
Scranton,  with  the  full  cooperation  of  the  local 
sportsmens  clubs. 

The  first  hunt  was  staged  on  Sunday,  January 
27,  with  approximately  1200  men  and  women 
participating  in  various  parts  of  the  county. 
Trappers  also  were  permitted  to  enter  in  part  of 
the  contests. 

A grand  total  of  132  foxes  was  reported  either 
trapped  or  shot,  and  a prize  was  presented  for 
each  fox  turned  in.  Prizes  included  valuable 
items  such  as  nylons,  automobile  tires,  cash,  etc. 

The  hunts  resulted  in  a large  increase  in  mem- 
bership in  the  sportsmen’s  clubs,  a reduction  in 


the  fox  population  and  a greater  interest  in 
predator  control. 

Mr.  Taylor  devoted  a lot  of  his  time  and  went 
to  considerable  expense  in  sponsoring  the  hunts. 
He  purchased  300  rabbits,  and  each  participating 
club  was  given  a crate  of  them.  Most,  if  not  all, 
of  these  bunnies  were  released  on  lands  open  to 
public  hunting. 


The  Consolidated  Sportsmen  of  Lycoming 
County  have  completed  transactions  for  purchase 
of  a farm  along  Loyalsock  Creek  as  a permanent 
home,  picnic  site,  sporting  and  recreation  area  for 
the  organization. 

The  site  is  being  purchased  by  the  sportsmen 
for  $14,250  and  the  club  immediately  started  a 


We  are  indebted  to  Russell  A.  Keck,  President 
of  the  Potato  Creek  Conservation  Club,  Nor- 
wich, Pa.,  for  the  above  photo  and  the  follow- 
ing account  of  that  association’s  activities.  Mr. 
Keck  bagged  the  fine  trophy,  an  8-point,  150- 
pounder  with  a 23"  spread,  in  Center  County 
last  season.  Shown  with  the  lucky  nimrod,  who 
is  at  the  right  are,  beginning  at  the  left:  Leslie 
Dennison,  Harry  Fisher,  Foster  Harvey  and 
Maurice  White. 

Last  winter  the  club  cut  a lot  of  browse  for 
deer  and  distributed  over  600  lbs.  of  cracked 
corn,  wheat  and  buckwheat  in  spots  where 
grouse  were  Observed.  Seven  trips  were  made 
to  remote  areas  in  deep  snows  to  feed  wildlife. 
The  club  also  conducted  several  fox  hunts  and 
recently  contributed  $50.00  as  a scholarship  to 
the  Conservation  Laboratory  or  Summer  School 
at  State  College,  the  first  individual  sportsmen’s 
association  in  the  State  to  support  this  worthy 
cause. 

drive  for  $20,000  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  farm 
and  the  necessary  equipment.  Seven  miles  north 
of  Montoursville  and  15  minutes  from  Wallis 
Run,  the  farm  comprises  approximately  215  acres, 
135  of  which  is  woodland  and  80  acres  cleared. 
It  is  about  one  mile  long  and  borders  on  both 
sides  of  Route  87  in  Plunketts  Creek  Township. 

The  land  runs  to  low  water  mark  in  Loyalsock 
Creek  and  contains  pools  ideal  for  swimming.  A 
level  plot,  containing  8 to  10  acres,  adjoins  the 
creek  side  and  can  be  used  to  erect  bath  houses. 
The  club  plans  to  make  this  new  home  the  most 
widely-used  recreational  spot  in  the  county,  with 
facilities  for  swimming,  picknicking,  shooting, 
flycasting  and  many  other  outdoor  sports  popular 
in  the  vicinity. 

A nine-room  house  on  the  farm  is  equipped 
with  bath,  shower,  electricity  and  running  spring 
water.  There  is  a big  bam  with  electricity  and 
running  water,  as  well  as  small  out-buildings. 

The  campaign  chairman  emphasized  the  fact 
that  there  is  ample  field  space  for  all  permanent 
installations  necessary  to  make  the  site  an  ideal 
mecca  for  outdoor  lovers  and  sportsmen. 

This  club  is  also  fostering  an  ambitious  plan 
to  promote  the  rearing  of  ringneck  pheasants  by 
sportsmen. 

Anyone  who  has  equipment  to  care  for  25  or 
more  chicks  may  be  enrolled  in  the  program. 
The  organization  will  furnish  all  feed  necessary 
to  rear  the  chicks  to  the  age  of  12  weeks,  when 
they  may  be  released  at  the  discretion  of  the 
person  rearing  them  or  held  for  a longer  period. 

These  boys  are  really  doing  a fine  job  and  we 
wish  them  the  best  of  luck  in  their  undertaking. 


The  Monocacy  Field  and  Stream  Association 
held  their  annual  shoot  on  Saint  Patrick’s  Day 
over  the  traps  of  the  John  Birk  farm  immediately 
adjoining  the  club  house.  More  than  300  spec- 
tators witnessed  the  spirited  competition  for  the 
club  honors  for  which  a new  champion  is  crowned 
each  year.  Former  champions  are  eligible  to 
compete  but  their  scores  are  recognized  only 
for  the  awards  and  not  the  title.  The  shoot  was 
at  15  birds  and  William  Shiner  became  the  new 
club  champion  with  the  perfect  score  of  15. 
Nice  going! 


The  Conservation  organizations  of  Mercer 
County  have  authorized  the  purchase  of  “My 
Land  and  Your  Land”  to  be  presented  free  of 
charge  to  the  Mercer  County  schools  for  use  In 
the  third  to  eighth  grades. 


Photos  by  Robert  Ford. 

Over  300  hunters  participated  in  a Washington  County  fox  hunt  recently  at  which 
14  members  of  the  Reynard  family  were  eliminated.  Later  the  crowd  was  served  lunch 
from  a flat  trailer. 
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Photo  by  Delbert  Batcheler. 

Over  300  members  and  guests  of  the  Monroe 
County  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  at- 
tended a testimonial  dinner  to  Honorable  B.  K. 
Williams,  Member  of  the  Game  Commission  from 
East  Stroudsburg,  shown  in  insert  at  right,  at 
the  Bartonsville  Hotel  on  the  evening  of  April 
11.  An  excellent  dinner  of  southern  fried 
chicken  and  all  the  trimmings  was  served  after 
which  the  following  principal  speakers  addressed 
the  grouf>:  Hon.  Fred  W.  Davis,  President  Judge 
Monroe- Pike  Counties;  Hon.  Montgomery  F. 
Crowe,  State  Senator  of  the  Pocono  District; 
John  L.  Neiger,  Member,  Board  of  Fish  Commis- 
sioners, Scranton,  and  Arlington  W.  Williams, 
Esq.,  Stroudsburg  Attorney. 

Commissioner  Williams  expressed  his  appre- 
ciation for  the  splendid  job  the  Monroe  County 
Federated  Sportsmen  have  done  in  assisting  the 
Game  Commission  with  its  various  programs 
throughout  the  past  years. 

Officers  of  the  Monroe  County  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  who  sponsored  the  dinner 
ire:  Leon  Keller,  President;  George  H.  Costen- 
bader,  Vice-President;  Jacob  Mackes,  Secretary, 
and  Harry  T.  Young,  Treasurer. 


At  a reorganization  meeting  of  the  Westmont 
Rifle  Club,  tentative  plans  were  made  for  pro- 
viding properly  supervised  instruction  in  marks- 
manship for  children  of  the  borough. 


About  450  people  attended  the  Farmer-Sports- 
mens party  which  was  held  by  the  Charleroi 
Sportsmen’s  Association  on  March  22  in  the 
Fallowfield  Township  Consolidated  School.  First 
of  such  affairs  to  be  attempted  by  a sportsmen’s 
group  in  Washington  County,  the  party  aroused 
much  enthusiasm  and  did  much  to  improve  good 
relations  between  the  two  groups. 

Recently  the  National  Rifle  Association  of  Amer- 
ica honored  the  Charleroi  boys  by  presenting 
brassards  to  those  members  who  tutored  in  small 
arms  training  during  the  war.  With  the  financial 
aid  of  the  local  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the 
Charleroi  sportsmen  conducted  marksmanship 
courses  for  pre-inductees,  and  the  honor  be- 
stowed upon  them  was  well  earned. 


The  Latrobe  Sportsmen’s  Association  is  sponsor- 
ing a huge  vermin  contest  to  reduce  the  crow 
population  in  their  district. 

The  boys  expect  to  end  the  contest  with  a field 
day  at  the  Latrobe  club’s  farm  where  such  events 
as  trap  and  skeet  shooting,  a 50-yard  small  bore 
bench  shoot,  a 50-yard  small  bore  off-hand  shoot 
and  a horseshoe  pitching  contest  are  already 
scheduled. 


Twelve  rifle  and  pistol  instructors  and  their  as- 
sistants of  the  Altoona  Rifle  and  Pistol  club  re- 
cently were  awarded  medals  by  training  division 
of  the  National  Rifle  Association. 

The  rifle  instructors  to  receive  medals  for  their 
work  in  training  pre-inductees  and  defense  work- 


photo  by  Delbert  Batchelor. 

Berks  and  adjoining  county  sportsmen  wind  up  their  annual  rabbit  trapping  program 
on  the  Maiden  Creek  Watershed  near  Reading.  They  have  participated  in  this  program 
for  many  years. 


ers  are:  A1  W.  Johnson,  John  Kaylor  and  /■  A. 
Wilson.  Charles  Code  was  the  pistol  instructor 
to  receive  the  award.  Assistants  to  be  honored 
by  the  N.R.A.  include  Henry  W.  Wilson,  W.  R. 
Lee,  Charles  Hamor,  E.  H.  Thompson,  Ray  Glass 
and  Paul  Murray. 

The  club  has  authorized  Charles  Code  to  hold 
a class  in  pistol  shooting  every  Monday  evening. 
The  instructions  are  without  charge  and  are  open 
to  anyone,  whether  a member  of  the  club  or  not. 


The  Lorain  Sportsmen's  Association  plans  to 
organize  a Junior  Sportsmen’s  Association  for  the 
purpose  of  training  the  youths  in  the  proper 
handling  of  firearms  to  prevent  accidents.  The 
junior  organization  will  be  open  to  youths  from 
12  years  upward.  The  association  plans  different 
speakers  for  the  youth  meetings  and  also  enter- 
tainment, music  and  movies  of  wildlife. 


Photo  by  W.  L.  R.  Drake. 
Officers  and  members  of  the  Lebanon  County 
Chapter  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  at  their 
recent  annual  banquet.  Standing  at  the  table 
are,  left  to  right:  Rev.  David  S.  Lockhart;  J.  I. 
Hoffman,  Executive  Secretary,  Coatesvllle  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  the  principal  speaker,  who  also  showed 
some  fine  pictures;  Marian  L.  Heller,  Chairman, 
Wildlife  Conservation  Committee;  Paul  B.  Tice, 
Vice-President;  E.  M.  Swanger,  President,  also 
Sec’y  of  Pa.  Div.;  Paul  Patches,  Banquet  Chair- 
man; James  Pence,  Chairman,  Fish  Committee; 
Charles  Shannon,  Leb.  Co.  Game  Protector;  Wm. 
T.  Logan,  Chairman,  Financial  Promotion  Comm, 
and  Walter  Hartz,  Recording  Secretary. 
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Photo  by  John  Nicholas,  Allentown  Morning  Call. 

Participating  in  the  dinner  given  to  20  veteran  members  of  the  Cedar  Creek  Fish  and 
Game  Protective  Association  at  the  Getronia  fire  hall  recently  were:  Ernest  A.  Kistler 

of  New  Tripoli,  president  of  the  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  in  Lehigh  county;  Ira 
E.  Bortz,  toastmaster  for  the  affair;  John  Beitler,  president  of  the  Cedar  Creek  club,  and 

Hon.  John  H.  Diefenderfer,  Judge  of  Common  t in  nehigh  county  and  main 

speaker  of  the  evening. 


We  are  indebted  to  Arthur  J.  Brutout,  Secretary  of  the  Ambridge  District  Sports- 
men’s Association  for  the  above  photo  of  a window  decorated  by  a committee  of  that 
organization  as  a means  of  advertising  family  night. 


For  the  past  3 years  the  Wayne  County  Sports- 
men’s Association  has  been  purchasing  seedling 
and  transplant  trees  and  distributing  them  to 
landowners  in  their  district.  With  40,000  trees 
to  be  given  to  landowners  this  year,  the  number 
of  trees  paid  for  and  distributed  free  of  charge 
by  the  Association  will  be  nearly  100,000. 

This  is  real  conservationism.  If  more  sports- 
men’s organizations  would  start  reforesting  their 
areas,  we’d  all  have  one  less  worry  about  de- 
pleted natural  resources. 


The  Littlestown  Fish  and  Game  Association  is 
making  plans  for  their  annual  carnival  to  be 
held  July  19  and  20  on  the  Littlestown  Play- 
ground. 

At  a recent  meeting  they  voted  to  contribute  $5 
to  the  Red  Cross.  The  guest  speaker  of  the 
occasion  -was  Alton  Bowers,  leader  of  Boy  Scout 
Troop  No.  84.  He  spoke  on  “Nature,”  telling  of 


various  kinds  of  snakes  and  the  first  aid  to  be 
rendered  in  the  event  of  snake  bites.  He  stated 
that  this  time  of  year  was  known  to  the  Indians 
as  “Awakening  Moon.”  He  explained  many  of 
the  first  signs  of  spring.  He  spoke  interestingly 
of  the  black  bear,  stating  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  human  of  animals  and  the  greatest  fighter  in 
the  forest.  He  told  of  how  they  care  for  their 
young.  His  talk  was  appropriate  for  the  time  of 
year  and  was  well  received  by  the  sportsmen. 


The  West  Shore  Sportsmen’s  Association  re- 
cently welcomed  104  new  members,  boosting  the 
total  membership  to  354. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  club  held  an  auction 
of  sporting  goods  including  hunting  and  fishing 
equipment  and  a basket  of  five  puppies,  all  of 
which  were  contributed  by  club  members.  Pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  were  added  to  the  Association’s 
building  fund. 


MAY 

One  hundred  members  and  guests  were  present 
at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Oochranton  Antlers 
Club  rcently. 

Feature  events  included  a talk  by  Seth  Myers, 
lecturer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
and  the  showing  of  technicolor  motion  pictures 
on  turtle-fishing  by  Walter  J.  Meyer  of  Pittsburgh. 
Presentation  of  honorary  life  memberships  to  a 
group  of  11  men — including  Game  and  Fikh  Com- 
mission officers  and  newspapermen — was  made  by 
Paul  Longenberger,  club  secretary. 

This  club  intends  to  hold  a three  day  Sports- 
men’s Fair  next  July  4,  5 and  6 on  the  new  dub 
grounds  in  Cochranton.  Plans  for  this  event 
have  not  yet  been  completed. 


The  NuMine  District  Sportsmen’s  Association, 
which  was  organized  last  year,  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated that  in  their  first  year  they  were  able 
to  purchase  and  release  12  crates  of  rabbits, 
raise  and  release  81  ringn^cks.  promote  a safety 
campaign  and  end  up  with  a nice  membership 
of  250  and  a healthy  sum  in  the  treasury. 


The  Rolfe  Sportsmen's  Club  has  started  a move- 
ment among  the  other  clubs  of  the  county  to 
request  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  to 
assign  a regular  fish  warden  to  Elk  County.  Al- 
ready word  has  been  received  from  nearly  every 
club  in  the  county  favoring  the  move. 

This  club  has  ordered  a 12  x 12  foot  brooder 
house  and  plans  to  raise  500  day-old  ringneck 
chicks  in  it.  They  also  expect  to  rear  quail.  The 
Game  Commission  is  lending  the  club  two  4x8 
foot  rearing  pens  complete  with  electric  brooders. 
12  weeks  supply  of  special  quail  feed  and  50 
one-day-old  quail. 

The  boys  are  also  expecting  to  receive  10,000 
brook  trout  fingerlings  from  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  These  will  again  be  reared 
in  the  club’s  pools  on  the  Charles  Bloam  farm. 

These  energetic  sportsmen  deserve  a lot  of 
credit  for  the  fine  work  they  are  doing. 


The  Warren  Field  and  Stream  Club  has  do- 
nated $200  to  the  Spring  Creek  Fisherman’s  para- 
dise. Although  this  project  is  sponsored  by  the 
Northwest  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  con- 
sisting of  nine  northwestern  counties  of  Penn- 
sylvania, it  was  through  the  members  of  the 
Warren  club  and  especially  the  untiring  efforts 
of  F.  M.  Geer,  that  the  project  became  a reality. 

When  advised  that  there  was  not  enough  food 
in  the  section  to  carry  the  small  game  through 
the  winter,  club  members  spent  $200  on  a trial 
area  and  contacted  the  farmers  along  that  area, 
who  agreed  to  plant  and  cultivate  game  food  as 
near  the  natural  cover  as  possible.  The  farmers 
will  be  paid  for  crops  that  are  properly  placed 
and  cared  for.  The  Commission  promised  to 
stock  the  area  heavily  and  has  already  placed  27 
hen  and  15  cock  ringnecks  as  a starter  on  the 
spring  stocking. 

This  is  the  only  sportsmen’s  club  in  the  State 
conducting  a conservation  program  such  as  this. 
These  boys  are  to  be  highly  commended  for  the 
fine  job  they  are  doing. 


The  Clinton  County  Sportsmen’s  Federation  re- 
cently sponsored  a bird  house  building  contest 
among  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  public  and  pa- 
rochial schools  of  Clinton  County  and  the  Orvis- 
ton  and  Monument  schools  of  Centre  County. 

The  bird  houses  were  judged  on  adaptability, 
artistic  ability,  neatness,  and  originality.  The 
Federation  is  offering  20  prizes,  the  first  of  which 
is  $5;  second,  $4;  third,  $3;  fourth  $2,  and  16 
prizes  of  $1  each. 

If  any  student  did  not  desire  to  build  a bird 
house,  he  was  given  the  privilege  of  planting  a 
tree. 

This  was  a very  worthwhile  project  and  aroused 
much  enthusiasm  among  the  school  groups.  We'd 
like  to  see  more  sportsmen’s  organizations  sponsor 
contests  of  this  type.  See  page  28  for  photo. 


The  West  Chester  Fish  and  Game  Association 
recently  elected  a new  president  for  the  first 
time  since  March  1939,  during  which  time  Roland 
S.  Grubb,  West  Chester  attorney  and  sports- 
man, has  been  at  its  helm. 

G.  Gibbs  Kane,  Jr.,  the  newly  elected  president, 
has  been  given  Statewide  recognition  because  of 
his  work  among  disabled  veterans  at  the  Valley 
Forge  General  Hospital.  Along  with  his  fly-tying 
classes  at  the  hospital,  he  was  instrumental  in 
securing  a fishing  pond  and  game  project  for 
enjoyment  of  handicapped  service  men. 

Mr.  Kane  has  also  been  interested  in  the 
junior  members  of  the  club,  and  will  no  doubt 
urge  a program  which  will  include  game  feed- 
ing and  erection  of  shelters  during  the  winter 
months. 
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Photo  by  D.  L.  Batchceler. 

There  was  a splendid  turnout  of  the  members  of  the  Delaware  County  Field  and 
Stream  Association  at  the  Club’s  annual  Spring  banquet. 


After  years  of  inactivity  the  Bedford  County 
Game  Protective  Association  has  become  very 
much  alive.  A few  months  ago  the  membership 
numbered  less  than  50;  now  it  is  known  as  the 
largest  in  the  county. 

The  purchase  of  ground  between  Ryot  and 
New  Paris  has  been  announced  and  it  is  hoped 
a club  home  will  be  erected  in  the  near  future. 

Plans  for  rearing  350  baby  ringneck  pheasants 
have  been  discussed. 


The  Mundy’s  Comer  Sportsmen's  Association 
recently  closed  the  deal  for  purchase  of  a 60- 
acre  tract  one  mile  west  of  Mundy’s  Comer  to 
be  used  for  trapshooting  and  other  outdoor  ac- 
tivities. . 

The  group  sponsored  a play  on  April  23  at 
the  local  school  for  the  benefit  of  the  Girl 
Scout  Brownies,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  to  send 
the  girls  to  camp. 

Plans  were  started  toward  the  organization 
of  a rifle  team,  with  a class  to  be  started  in  the 
care  and  shooting  of  guns.  The  association  recently 
took  in  15  new  members,  boosting  the  paid-up 
membership  to  142. 


A meeting  was  called  by  Paul  E.  Gillen,  Sr., 
at  the  home  of  James  Gallingani  on  April  10  to 
try  to  organize  a Junior  Rifle  Club  in  Mononga- 
hela.  The  plan  is  to  train  boys  under  18  years 
of  age  to  handle  guns  safely,  and  to  shoot  in 
competition,  etc. 

Proper  training  in  the  handling  of  firearms 
does  much  toward  eliminating  accidents  with 
guns.  According  to  the  records  2,200  people  were 
killed  with  firearms  in  and  around  their  homes 
and  places  of  business  last  year;  another  2,300 
were  killed  or  wounded  in  the  hunting  fields. 
BUT,  not  a single  man,  woman  or  child  was 
killed  or  wounded  on  a rifle  range  built  and 
operated  according  to  National  Rifle  Association 
requirements!  Furthermore,  not  one  of  those 
4,500  firearms  deaths  was  caused  by  a person 
trained  by  the  National  Rifle  Association. 

The  Monongahela  boys  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  efforts  to  train  the  youth  of  their 
community. 


by  George  Andes,  State  president  of  the  Isaak 
Walton  League,  at  the  Chicago  convention,  by 
Seth  Gordon,  Executive  Director  of  the  Game 
Commission,  and  by  Kiwanians  at  a recent  joint 
Kiwanis-Waltonian  meeting.  Mr.  Gordon  also 
praised  the  League  for  its  unyielding  fight  against 
stream  pollution  and  for  the  wise  use  of  our 
natural  resources. 


Purchase  of  100  pounds  of  mixed  grains  for 
wildlife  was  authorized  at  a meeting  of  the 
Farmer  Sportsman  Club  of  Berwick  recently.  The 
grain  will  consist  of  rape,  sudan  grass,  buck- 


wheat and  Japanese  millet,  and  will  be  planted 
on  area  farms  along  fence  rows  and  unused  por- 
tions of  the  land. 

Any  farmer,  sponsored  by  a member  in  good 
standing,  who  makes  written  application  for  mem- 
bership to  the  organization,  will  be  admitted  to 
the  club  with  full  privileges  free  of  charge. 


The  recent  annual  dinner  program  sponsored 
by  the  Keystone  Fish  and  Game  Association  of 
Shamokin  turned  out  to  be  the  most  largely  at- 
tended social  affair  ever  promoted  by  that  or- 
ganization. There  were  300  present  to  hear  ad- 


The  York  Chapter  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
recently  held  a banquet  to  which  every  mem- 
ber was  asked  to  bring  a boy.  This  “street  to 
stream”  project  was  suggested  by  George  “Bud” 
Forrest,  live-wire  chairman  of  the  activities 
committee,  in  an  effort  to  get  boys  off  the  streets 
and  interest  them  in  the  out-doors.  Never 
was  there  a more  thrilling  moment  than  when 
the  Waltonians  and  their  boy  guests  gathered 
around  the  banquet  table.  Waltonians  were  urged 
to  invite  the  boys  along  on  fishing  trips  where 
they  will  unconsciously  learn  the  fundamentals 
of  sportsmanship  and  good  citizenship,  and  thus 
delinquency  will  diminish. 

The  “street  to  stream”  movement,  already 
spreading  clear  across  the  nation,  was  commended 

> 

Alburtis  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  Lehigh  County. 
This  club  sponsors  an  annual  Easter  Egg  Hunt 
for  local  kiddies.  This  year  approximately  1500 
participated.  The  Alburtis  is  the  second  largest 
club  in  Lehigh  County,  having  a membership 
of  850. 


dresses  by  Seth  Gordon,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Game  Commission,  Harold  Moltz,  member  of  the 
Commission  and  George  E.  Wirt,  Chief,  Division 
of  Protection,  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters. 
Game  Protector  Bruce  Yeager,  Northumberland, 
was  the  toastmaster. 

Several  films  on  wildlife  subjects  were  shown 
to  the  gathering  by  Randolph  Thompson,  senior 
lecturer  of  the  Commission. 


<- 


Photos  by  Richard  Rauch. 

Officers  and  committee  members  of  the  Al- 
burtis Club  shown  opposite,  include  Walter  Was- 
sun.  Pres.;  Raymond  Moyer,  V.-Pres.;  Arthur 
Kruse,  Sec.;  Walter  Boyer,  Asst.  Sec.;  W’alter 
Heater,  Treas.;  Committeemen  Harry  Drey,  C. 
Hillegass,  E.  Haines,  W.  Nuss,  W.  Moyer,  C. 
Eisenhart,  and  W.  Hunsberger. 
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“On  Wednesday  March  13,  Mr.  Guy  Locke, 
of  Shade  Gap,  a member  of  the  local  club  who 
was  assisting  me  in  releasing  ringneck  pheasants 
in  that  neighborhood,  and  X were  greatly  sur- 
prised to  see  a large  marsh  hawk  attack  a hen 
just  as  it  landed  after  flying  from  a crate.  I 
quickly  got  my  trusty  12  gauge  shotgun  and 
launched  a successful  counter-attack.”— Game 
Protector  William  Lane,  Hustontown,  March  1946. 


“I  have  noticed  a great  many  grouse  during 
the  month.  In  fact  they  seem  more  numerous  this 
spring  than  all  of  last  fall  and  hunting  season. 
I have  counted  up  to  six  in  a few  hours  of  travel 
in  the  woods.  A good  breeding  season  should 
help  bring  them  back  and  increase  their  numbers. 

“I  notice  squirrels  in  most  all  woods.  They 
have  had  a good  winter — not  too  cold  and  plenty 
of  cornfields  to  work  on. 

“For  the  past  several  weeks  the  rabbits  have 
suffered  in  great  numbers.  You  can  count  from 
four  to  eight  and  ten  killed  by  cars  on  the 
highways.  The  sportsmen  are  wondering  where 
they  have  been  hiding.” — Game  Protector  John 
S.  Dittmar,  Loyslburg,  March  1946. 


"I  have  noticed  quite  a few  ringnecks  in  the 
past  few  weeks  and  have  had  reports  of  several 
coveys  of  quail  that  have  come  through  the  winter 
in  good  shape.” — Game  Protector  Carl  Stainbrook, 
Washington,  March  1946. 


“About  a week  ago  I was  looking  over  the 
turkey  area  on  Game  Lands  74  and  found  a 
grouse  that  had  flown  into  the  wire  fence  and 
decapitated  itself.  A bulge  in  the  fence  about  four 
feet  from  the  ground  showed  where  the  bird  had 
hit.  The  head  and  neck  were  found  about  six 
feet  from  the  fence  inside  the  area,  and  the 
body  of  the  bird  was  about  the  same  distance 
from  the  fence  outside  the  area.  This  grouse 
must  have  been  of  the  P-38  species  traveling  at 
combat  speed.  It  is  no  wonder  that  I have  con- 
siderable trouble  hitting  them  during  the  hunt- 
ing season.  Probably  the  7 Vi  that  I sling  around 
never  even  catches  up  with  them. 


“Mill  Creek,  which  flows  for  12  to  15  miles 
through  Game  Lands  74,  was  a very  fine  brown 
trout  stream.  During  the  past  two  years  the 
stream  has  been  polluted  a number  of  times  by 
the  drainage  from  strip  mining.  We  certainly 
need  some  restrictions  placed  on  this  type  of 
mining.  Mine  pollution  not  only  kills  the  fish 
but  also  the  vegetation  along  the  stream,  and 
then  the  raccoons,  minks  and  muskrats  disappear. 
Clarion  County  has  lost  about  75  miles  of  pure 
streams  from  strip  mine  pollution  during  the 
past  four  years.” — Game  Protector  Duane  E. 
Lettie,  Clarion.  March  1946. 


“This  has  been  an  exceptionally  fine  winter  for 
game.  The  balmy  weather  during  March,  I am 
afraid,  is  going  to  work  hardships  on  our  game 
food.  The  buds  are  far  too  advanced  for  the 
time  of  year,  and  if  we  do  not  get  a frost  that 
will  nip  them  it  will  be  a pleasant  surprise  to 
me.” — Game  Protector  Clyde  E.  Laubach,  Clear- 
field, March  1946. 


“I  heard  of  a nest  of  young  rabbits  being 
seen  during  the  month  of  March.”. — Game  Pro- 
tector E.  J.  Turner,  Centerport,  March  1946. 


“We  have  had  a splendid  winter  for  all  kinds 
of  game  in  this  area.  Feathered  predators  seem 
to  be  unusually  scarce  this  spring  and  the  foxes 
and  weasels,  although  still  with  us,  are  not  as 
plentiful  as  they  were.  All  we  need  to  have  a 
good  come-back  on  the  game  supply  for  next 
fall  is  a favorable  breeding  season  and  a good 
crop  of  game  food  such  as  mash,  apples,  grain, 
etc. 

“I  believe  it  would  be  a good  plan  to  get  the 
sportsmen’s  clubs  to  start  predator  contests  again 
with  special  emphasis  on  foxes,  Cooper’s  hawks, 
Great  Homed  owls  and  crows,  which  seem  to  be 
the  worst  destroyers  at  this  time.” — Game  Pro- 
tector R.  P.  Schmid,  Slippery  Rock,  March  1946. 


“The  Venango  grouse  dog  trials  started  on 
March  23  at  Vowinckel  with  31  puppies  in  the 
Puppy  stake,  28  dogs  in  the  Derby  stake  and  26 
dogs  in  the  All  Age  stake.  This  is  the  largest 
entry  this  club  ever  had.  The  Pennsylvania  Field 
Trials  started  on  March  29  with  15  puppies  in  the 
Puppy  stake,  18  dogs  in  the  Derby  stake  and  12 
dogs  in  the  Championship  stake.  There  were 
some  birds  in  the  training  area,  but  there  didn’t 
seem  to  be  the  number  of  birds  in  the  area  for 
the  spring  trials  as  there  were  in  the  fall  trials. 
The  dogs  didn’t  seem  to  be  able  to  work  the  birds. 
They  would  bump  the  birds  or  pass  them  alto- 
gether.”— Game  Protector  Edward  Shaw,  Leeper, 
March  1946. 


“On  March  28  Mr.  Colbom,  the  local  phar- 
macist, was  driving  along  Route  281  between 
Confluence  and  the  National  Pike.  A deer 
crossed  the  road  a few  yards  in  front  of  his 
car,  then  stopped,  and  Mr.  Colbom  had  a good 
look  at  it.  He  told  me  it  was  still  carrying  its 
antlers  and  that  they  appeared  to  be  polished. 
It  was  either  a six  or  eight  point  buck  and  he 
was  much  surprised  to  see  it  with  antlers  at  this 
time  of  year.’ — Game  Protector  L.  B.  Welch, 
Confluence,  March  1946. 


“There  is  an  average  of  one  rabid  fox  a day 
attacking  livestock  or  dogs  in  Susquehanna 
County.” — Game  Protector  W.  D.  Denton,  New 
Milford.  March  1946. 


“The  beaver  season  was  very  good  for  those 
who  had  any  experience  in  trapping  for  them, 
but  most  of  the  trappers  were  after  the  high  price 
of  the  pelts,  -but  had  no  idea  how  to  make  their 
sets.  Many  traps  were  set  far  from  where  any 
beavers  stay  or  travel,  and  the  inexperienced 
trappers  were  cured  in  a few  days.  One  trapper, 
however,  succeeded  in  catching  four  beavers, 
which  was  very  fine — for  the  Game  Commission. 

“A  few  years  ago  hunters  and  fishermen  con- 
sidered it  ‘squealing’  to  report  violations  of  the 
Game  and  Fish  Codes.  More  recently  they  con- 
sider it  an  honor  to  be  able  to  assist  us  in  the 
enforcement  of  our  laws.  The  willful  violator 
in  this  district  is  fast  becoming  a public  enemy, 
and  an  outcast  among  sportsmen.  Many  violators 
are  able  and  willing  to  pay  fines  for  their 
cheating,  but  with  the  more  powerful  weapons 
of  license  revocation,  publicity,  and  the  contempt 
of  other  hunters,  they  are  learning  the  hard  way 
— that  in  the  long  run  it  just  does  not  pay. 

“Our  greatest  problem  in  this  district  at  this 
time  of  year  ds  the  young  boys  who  go  out  with 
the  22  cal.  rifle.  The  natural  urge  to  get  out  and 
shoot  gets  the  best  of  them,  and  the  outcome  is 
that  a lot  of  them  get  trigger-happy  and  down 
comes  anything  from  song  birds  to  an  occasional 
cow.  We  are  stressing  this  condition  in  all  the 
sportsmen’s  clubs,  and  I believe  parents  of  these 
young  fellows  are  beginning  to  realize  their  re- 
sponsibility in  permitting  them  access  to  guns.” — 
Game  Protector  H.  C.  Sutherland,  Greenville, 
March  1946. 

“This  has  been  an  exceptional  March.  The  ex- 
tremely mild  weather  should  give  game  birds 
and  animals  a good  start  for  the  breeding 
season.  To  date  I have  had  only  one  report  of 
anyone  seeing  a nest  of  wild  rabbits.  However, 
the  wild  Canadian  geese  that  ordinarily  stay  at 
Pymatuning  all  summer  paired  off  exceptionally 
early  this  month  and  their  activities,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  mallard  ducks,  indicate  an  early 
nesting  season. 

“At  the  beginning  of  the  month  and  on  up 
until  the  middle  of  the  month  we  had  a fair 
number  of  ducks  stopping  here  on  their  migra- 
tion flight.  But  as  the  weather  became  so  mild 
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in  general  the  numbers  decreased  and  the  latter 
part  of  March  has  been  very  poor  here  at 
Pyma  tuning.  I presume  that  the  ducks  just 
keep  winging  northward  as  long  as  conditions 
up  -there  were  so  far  advanced.  I have  only 
observed  one  large  flock  of  whistling  swans  so 
far  this  spring.  Canada  geese  have  passed  over 
in  large  numbers,  although  they  never  seemed 
to  stay  longer  than  one  day  before  continuing  on 
their  journey. 

“We  have  fed  approximately  350  bushels  of 
small  grain  to  the  migrating  ducks  this  spring, 
but  the  large  carp  have  been  attracted  by  this 
grain  recently  and  the  areas  where  we  had 
been  doing  the  feeding  are  what  we  might  say 
alive  with  big  carp  looking  for  a handout. 

“The  Fish  Commission  has  been  operating  ten 
trapnets  in  the  Refuge  waters  for  four  weeks 
now  and  their  take  has  been  rather  discouraging 
to  them,  both  in  the  numbers  of  walleyes  taken 
to  secure  eggs  and  also  in  the  numbers  of  pan  fish 
taken  for  stocking  elsewhere.  It  is  very  apparent 
to  me  that  this  condition  will  not  be  bettered 
until  the  acquatic  life  has  been  restored  once 
again.” — Game  Protector  Raymond  M.  Sickles, 
Linesville,  March  1946. 


"On  March  13  while  clearing  sumac  and  locust 
from  a field,  we  discovered  a woodcock’s  nest 
of  four  eggs.  We  allowed  the  cover  to  remain 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  but  the  bird  has 
failed  to  return  to  her  nest.  I’ve  been  unable 
to  discover  any  evidence  of  predation  and  the 
eggs  were  still  in  the  nest  a week  later.  This 
seems  unusually  garly  for  a woodcock  to  nest,  but 
having  seen  the  bird  very  plainly  I have  no 
doubt  of  the  identification.” — Game  Protector 
Daniel  H.  Fackler,  Red  Lion,  March  1946. 


"During  the  latter  part  of  December,  I was 
called  to  Harlansburg  to  kill  a deer  that  had  been 
wounded  during  the  season.  It  was  a buck  but 
it  had  lost  its  horns,  evidently  some  time  after 
it  had  been  wounded.  It  was  so  weak  when  I 
saw  it  that  it  could  not  get  up,  so  I shot  it. 
There  was  a large  festering  bullet  hole  in  its 
front  shoulder  and  the  matter  was  running  out 
of  it.  I thought  it  would  possibly  make  good 
fox  bait  so  I took  it  to  the  Game  Lands  near 
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Plain  Grove.  To  date  nothing  has  touched  it, 
which  was  quite  a surprise  to  me.  Evidently 
animals  are  smart  enough  to  know  not  to  touch 
something  that  was  sick  enough  to  die  from 
a festering  wound  of  this  sort.  Even  the  wily 
old  crow  would  not  touch  it. 

“I  was  called  one  day  to  the  residential  section 
of  the  city  to  trap  some  squirrels  that  were 
becoming  a nuisance  at  a certain  home.  It  was  an 
ideal  place  for  squirrels  as  there  were  a lot  of 
large  trees  around.  At  one  time  these  people 
had  fed  the  squirrels  as  they  liked  to  see  them 
around,  but,  the  animals  became  too  numerous 
and  the  folks  stopped  feeding  them.  The  result 
was  that  the  squirrels  would  crawl  onto  a 
window  and  start  gnawing  at  it.  You  could  see 
a lot  of  the  window  sash  on  the  house  where 
they  had  chewed  it.  Whether  or  not  this  was  their 
way  of  getting  revenge  for  not  being  fed  I do 
not  know,  but  they  certainly  were  trying  to  chew 
down  the  house  for  one  reason  or  another.” — 
Game  Protector  William  R.  Overturf,  New  Castle. 

HAMHEAD  HOGG 
By  S.  A.  Orr  and  R.  G.  Rodkey 


“I  see  Hamhead  has  been  here  again.” 


“On  the  27th  of  March  Deputy  Norman  Erick- 
son and  I were  pruning  apple  trees  on  the 

headwaters  of  the  West  Branch  of  the  Tionesta 
Creek.  When  we  stopped  for  lunch  I said  to 
Norm  that  I thought  rattlesnakes  should  be  out 
on  such  a warm  day.  It  is  only  about  400  yards 
to  a very  good  rattlesnake  den,  and  I suggested 
we  take  a little  walk  in  that  direction.  We 

walked  out  on  the  ledge  of  rim  rocks  and,  sure 
enough,  we  spotted  a rattlesnake,  and  killed  it. 
It  measured  34  inches  and  had  4 rattles.  I be- 
lieve this  is  the  earliest  I have  ever  killed  a 

rattlesnake. 

“I  see  that  we  have  another  albino  deer 
living  on  the  upper  end  of  the  Game  Refuge 

near  Jones’  Rim.  I have  seen  it  twice.  It  is 
always  in  the  company  of  two  brown  deer. 

“I  took  a little  walk  with  Merl  Dale,  a lease 
operator  at  the  head  of  Brown  Run  the  other  day. 
He  had  located  a Goshawk’s  nest  and  a pair  of 
Goshawks.  We  tried  to  kill  the  birds  but  they 
were  too  wild  and  would  not  come  within  shot- 
gun range.  I don’t  believe  they  have  eggs  in  the 
nest  yet.  Possibly  next  month  we  can  make  a 
favorable  report  on  our  Goshawk  hunting  ex- 
perience.”— Game  Protector  George  L.  Norris, 
Warren,  March  1946. 


“This  year,  due  to  the  early  spring,  I received 
reports  of  a number  of  dogs  that  were  being 
trained  having  destroyed  young  rabbits.  The  dog 
training  season  should  be  changed  according  to 
the  weather  conditions. 

“Sportsmen’s  organizations  and  others  purchas- 
ing rabbits  for  restocking  should  purchase  them 
earlier  than  the  month  of  March.  I have  ob- 
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served  young  that  were  bom  in  the  crates  at 
the  Express  Office,  and  have  received  authentic 
reports  of  similar  cases. 

“There  is  less  seed  stock  for  the  coming  breed- 
ing season  than  I have  ever  before  experienced, 
especially  as  it  applies  to  rabbits  and  bird*. 
The  squirrel  population  appears  to  have  de- 
creased in  areas  observed  and  from  reports  re- 
ceived it  is  my  opinion  that  predators  are  re- 
sponsible. Also,  the  highways  are  taking  a heavy 
toll  of  seed  stock.  I observed  one  operator  of  a 
motor  vehicle  deliberately  attempt  to  run  over 
a squirrel  playing  on  the  highway.  Fortunately 
he  did  not  hit  the  animal.” — Game  Protector 
Robert  D.  Parlaman.  Charleroi,  March  1946. 


"While  I was  releasing  my  cock  pheasants  a 
Cooper’s  hawk  attacked  a bird  just  after  he 
had  flown  out  of  the  crate.  The  feathers  were 
knocked  from  a portion  of  his  back  and  the 
skin  was  tom.  After  knocking  the  pheasant 
down,  the  hawk  flew  away.  I walked  over,  picked 
it  up,  and  brought  it  home  with  me.  I kept 
it  for  a few  days  and  then  released  it.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  anything  like  this  has  happened 
while  I was  releasing  game.” — Game  Protector 
John  P.  Eicholtz,  Strasburg,  March  1946. 


“While  looking  for  predators  in  one  area  where 
pheasants  had  been  released  I flushed  three 
woodcocks.”— Game  Protector  W.  T.  Campbell. 
Franklin,  March  1946. 


“The  Grand  Circular  Fox  Hunt  was  held  in 
Ligonier  Valley  this  month  and  was  carried  out 
in  the  best  sportsmanlike  manner.  About  400 
took  part  but  only  one  fox  was  killed.  It  rained 
almost  all  day.  There  has  been  a fox  hunt  every 
Saturday  since. 

“We  are  having  a big  kill  of  rabbits  on  the 
highways  this  spring.  I have  counted  6 and  7 
in  as  many  miles.” — Game  Protector  William  G. 


“Deer  are  reported  to  be  scarce  in  this  sec- 
tion. However,  on  a three  mile  hike  along  Toby 
Creek  and  Vineyard  Run  I observed  27  of  them.” 
— Game  Protector  Edward  R.  Richards,  Portland 
Mills,  March  1946. 


“Fox  damage  complaints  continue  to  come  in. 
I recently  heard  a report  of  a fox  being  driven 
off  in  his  attempt  to  attack  a litter  of  young 
pigs.” — Game  Protector  Robert  D.  Parlaman, 
Charleroi,  March  1946. 
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"I  have  noticed  many  deer  in  my  district  this 
past  month  and  picked  up  four  which  were 
killed  on  the  highway  just  north  of  Cambridge 
Springs.  Farmers  are  complaining  about  the  ex- 
cessive deer  population  and  are  apprehensive 
about  crop  damage  this  season.  They  feel  there 
should  have  been  a doe  season  in  Crawford  and 
Erie  Counties  last  fall. 

“In  following  the  creeks  I have  noted  frequent 
fresh  beaver  signs  and.  due  to  so  many  damage 
complaints  in  the  past,  feel  that  another  trapping 
season  should  be  in  order.  This  past  season  the 
numerous  trappers  damaged  fences,  especially 
where  they  crossed  them  every  day  in  the  process 
of  visiting  their  traps.  Farmers  resent  this  and 
feel  that  something  should  be  done  to  prevent 
such  damage  in  the  future. 

“Ducks  are  showing  up  well  on  the  creeks  and 
beaver  ponds  this  spring.  Over  fifty,  comprising 
baldpates.  pintails  and  black  ducks,  were  flushed 
from  a small  area  on  a marsh  on  Game  Lands  85. 
Rabbits  and  grouse  are  quite  numerous  and  if 
a good  breeding  and  rearing  season  comes  along, 
the  hunting  will  be  much  improved  by  fall. 
Predator  control  measures  should  begin  to  pay 
off.” — Game  Protector  Elmer  D.  Simpson,  Cam- 
bridge Springs,  March  1946. 

“Warm  weather  is  forcing  growth  of  all  kinds 
and  this  does  not  look  good  as  there  is  much 
danger  of  heavy  frost  killing  everything.” — Game 
Protector  Warren  W.  Ohlman,  Galeton,  March  1946. 


"The  men  cutting  new  boundary  lines  on  Game 
Lands  reported  seeing  several  grouse.  I believe 
this  is  because  this  area  was  burned  two  years 
ago;  now  it  is  well  covered  with  teaberries. 
This  is  the  only  place  I have  heard  of  or  seen 
any  amount  of  grouse. 

“In  the  past  two  weeks  I have  seen  several 
rabbits  killed  on  the  highway.  They  seem  to  be 
traveling  about  much  more  than  they  did  earlier.” 
— Game  Protector  Clyde  W.  Decker,  Clearfield, 
March  1946. 


“Due  to  the  mild  weather,  wildlife  has  sur- 
vived the  winter  very  well.  Deer  are  very 
abundant  and  in  good  condition.  There  seems 
to  be  a fair  amount  of  rabbits  and  ringneck 
pheasants  in  some  sections.  Grouse  and  quail 
are  not  very  plentiful  although  I noticed  some 
grouse  that  appear  to  be  hunting  nesting  sites. 
Game  mortality  was  extremely  light  in  this  sec- 
tion the  past  winter.” — Game  Protector  J.  R. 
Spahr,  Pine  Grove  Furnace,  March  1946. 


“The  Rod  and  Gun  clubs  have  applied  for  quite 
a few  birds  for  the  district.  With  a fair  amount 
of  success,  it  will  mean  at  least  a thousand  extra 
ringnecks  for  release  this  coming  season. 

“In  spite  of  the  fact  that  I have  not  been  able 
to  find  any  Great  Homed  Owl  nests,  I have  found 
signs  of  them  in  most  of  the  big  woods.  It 
looks  like  the  gray  squirrels  are  forming  the 
largest  part  of  their  diet.” — Game  Protector  A.  A. 
Wargo,  Tunkhannock,  March  1946. 


“Two  of  the  farm-game  cooperatives  have  tried 
to  keep  signs  up  to  keep  Sunday  fishermen  away 
and  someone  cuts  the  word  NO  out  of  their 
posters.  I have  rough-painted  several  signs  on  a 
board  that  cannot  be  cut  out.  It  might  be  a 
help  to  the  farmers.” — Game  Protector  Ralph  H. 
Ewing,  Polk,  March  1946. 


“On  one  trip  into  Dothan  Valley,  I observed 
several  grouse,  one  turkey  hen,  and  one  of  the 
original  wild  toms  at  the  intersection  of  Route 
433  and  the  Horse  Valley  Road. 

“The  woodchucks  seem  to  be  more  plentiful 
than  ever.  I can  sit  inside  of  the  window  at 
home  and  see  as  many  as  four  at  a time.” — 
Game  Protector  D.  H.  Franklin,  Upper  Strasburg, 
March  1946. 


“Many  times  we  have  found  the  nests  in  old 
hawks’  nests,  but  these  two  were  inside  hollow 
snags.  It  was  very  fortunate  that  I had  Mr. 
Taylor  with  me  because  it  was  his  shots  that 
brought  both  of  them  to  the  ground.  I believe 
if  a close  check  were  to  be  made  that  every  piece 
of  large  timber  would  produce  a pair  of  owls. 
Many  people  have  lived  in  the  county  all  their 
lives  and  have  never  seen  a live  owl,  as  the 
-birds  fly  and  feed  by  night,  never  taking  to  wing 
in  the  daytime  unless  disturbed.  They  are  one 
of  the  worst  predators  we  have.  They  feed  en- 
tirely on  meat,  mostly  rabbit,  although  there  is 
an  odor  of  skunk  on  many  of  the  owls  killed, 
indicating  that  they  kill  some  skunks.  I had 
one  report  of  the  hind  quarters  of  a young  gray 
fox  being  found  in  an  owl’s  nest.  The  owls  seem 
to  prefer  the  head  and  front  part  of  the  body 
of  their  kill,  as  we  have  found  the  hind  quarters 
uneaten  at  the  nest  many  times.” — Game  Pro- 
tector John  F.  Blair,  Waynesburg,  March  1946. 


“Boundary  line  cutters  reported  seeing  15  grouse 
near  Beackel’s  Gap.  In  looking  over  the  ground 
it  was  found  that  a crop  of  wintergreen  berries 
had  followed  a forest  fire  in  that  section.”- — Game 
Protector  Elmer  Pilling,  Philipsburg. 


“I’m  too  softhearted  to  shoot  or  trap  them. 
This  way  they  laugh  themselves  to  death.” 


“Ringneck  pheasants  wintered  very  well.  Rab- 
bits and  squirrels  are  plentiful  in  both  of  my 
districts.  The  Field  Trial  at  the  State  Dog  Train- 
ing Area,  Ambler,  Montgomery  County,  on  March 
23  was  attended  by  about  100  persons.  While  at- 
tending these  field  trials  I found  a wild  mallard 
duck  nest  with  12  eggs  in  it  on  Dog  Training 
Area  2.  I have  seen  numerous  ringneck  pheas- 
ant nests  in  both  of  my  districts.” — Acting  Game 
Protector  George  W.  Freas,  Horsham,  March  1946. 


“There  has  been  little  let-up  in  fox  hunting 
and  both  men  and  dogs  are  to  be  seen  or  heard 
almost  everywhere.  In  spite  of  this  incessant 
hunting  there  are  many  yet  to  be  taken.  One 
hunter,  who  probated  thirteen  several  days  ago, 
declares  that  he  tracked  a red  fox  which  had 
killed  five  rabbits  in  a single  night.  Another  re- 
ports that  a fox  killed  two  rabbits  within  one 
hundred  fifty  yards  of  each  other  and  ate  neither 
of  them.  One  of  these  was  carried  almost  a mile 
and  stuffed  under  a laurel  bush.  A third  hunter 
stood  helpless  to  do  anything  about  it  when  a 
red  fox  chased  a rabbit  across  a com  field  and 
into  the  stones  of  the  bank  of  his  bam.  He  didn’t 
have  his  gun,  so  could  not  shoot  the  fox.” — Game 
Protector  Lawrence  Walker,  Beavertown,  Febru- 
ary 1946. 


“There  seems  to  be  a plentiful  supply  of  ring- 
neck hens  around  for  the  spring  breeding  season 
and  cock  birds  are  also  noticeable  in  many 
sections.  If  weather  conditions  are  favorable  we 
should  have  a population  in  the  fall  almost  equal 
to  that  found  last  season. 

“Rabbits  still  haven’t  learned  that  the  high- 
ways are  nothing  but  a death  trap.  I noticed 
several  places  where  rabbits  were  getting  ready  to 
nest  but  haven’t  actually  found  any  nests.  Also, 
I have  yet  to  hear  of  any  quail  being  around. 
Wild  ducks  are  present  on  most  of  our  streams.” 
— Game  Protector  Joseph  A.  Leiendecker,  Sinking 
Springs,  March,  1946. 


The  Latrobe  Sportsmen  are  doing  their  part  in 
reducing  the  fox  population  by  holding  regular 
fox  hunts  every  Saturday.  Keep  up  the  good 
work,  Latrobe  sportsmen. 


“I  am  glad  to  report  that  there  has  been  much 
less  chasing  of  deer  by  dogs  in  this  district  dur- 
ing the  last  month.  It  appears  that  the  little 
notes  in  the  Game  News  have  had  some  effect.  I 
have  heard  from  dog  owners  that  have  read  the 
Game  News  and  I know  they  are  getting  some- 
thing out  of  it.  1 wish  every  hunter  and  dog 
owner  was  getting  the  Game  News.” — Game  Pro- 
tector Elmer  Pilling,  Philipsburg,  February  1946. 


“Dog  trainers  in  this  area  have  noted  the  de- 
crease with  alarm.  Various  field  trials  held  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  in  known  grouse  country, 
usually  wind  up  with  less  than  a dozen  birds  in 
two  or  three  days  of  dog  work. 

“Gun  pressure  alone  is  not  responsible  for  the 
decrease  in  the  grouse.  Predators,  both  nest 
and  destroying,  large  deer  herds  which  decrease 
food  and  cover,  and  many  other  factors  enter 
into  the  picture.  However,  we  can  at  least  re- 
lieve the  grouse  of  gun  pressure  and  give  him 
a sporting  chance  in  his  grim  battle  for  sur- 
vival.”— Game  Protector  Theodore  Carlson,  John- 
sonburg,  March  1946. 


“Oh,  so  there’s  where  you  are!” 
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"Several  times  while  working  on  Game  Lands 
179,  I had  heard  the  crows  making  such  a racket 
that  I felt  sure  they  were  fighting  a Great  Homed 
Owl.  I gave  the  timber  a check  and  found  the 
droppings  and  regurgitations  of  the  old  ones,  al- 
though at  the  time  I did  not  find  the  nests. 
On  March  24,  8 members  of  the  Waynesburg 
Sportsmen’s  Club  and  I went  to  the  woods  where 
the  owls  were  located  and  put  on  a couple  of 
drives.  We  have  hunted  them  for  several  years 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  we  hunt  deer. 
Watchers  are  placed  quietly  in  one  end  of  a 
piece  of  timber  and  then  drivers  are  started 
through  the  timber  from  the  other  side,  making 
any  kind  of  a racket.  The  owls  will  usually  fly 
around  the  hill  instead  of  over  the  top.  Al- 
though the  owls  went  out  in  about  the  place  I 
thought  they  would,  the  two  that  were  on  the 
nests  drove  through  the  watchers  and  got  away. 
Excuses  and  explanations  were  in  order  and  ac- 
cepted for  lack  of  evidence.  After  making  the 
drive,  two  of  us  went  back  to  the  vicinity  in 
which  I was  reasonably  sure  the  nests  should  be, 
and  by  pecking  on  several  hollow  snags  were  able 
to  scare  out  the  old  one  on  the  nest  in  each 
place. 


"Tons  of  acorns  are  left  on  the  ground  through- 
out much  of  the  district.  The  mild  winter  and 
early  spring  have  resulted  in  a better  than  aver- 
age carry-over  of  deer.  Indeed,  winter  loss  has 
been  so  light  as  to  be  negligible  as  a factor  in 
management,  and  unless  there  is  a later  loss 
from  the  bot-fly,  we  must  expect  a very  heavy 
deer  population  this  fall." — Game  Protector  L.  B. 
Rosenkrans,  Wilcox,  March  1946. 


“I  examined  a dog  at  the  request  of  the  owner 
to  determine  what  was  wrong  with  it.  My 
diagnosis  in  this  case  was  rabies.  This  was  veri- 
fied by  two  veterinarians.  The  head  was  sent 
to  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Laboratory  and 
the  report  came  back  as  positive  rabies.  There 
are  many  dogs  being  killed  in  my  district  which 
are  suspected  of  having  rabies. 

“An  unusual  number  of  rabbits,  several  musk- 
rats and  skunks,  and  many  common  rats  were 
killed  on  the  highways  during  the  month.” — 
Game  Protector  Francis  E.  Jenkins,  Chinchilla, 
March  1946. 


“A  pair  of  bald  eagles  came  back  to  the  Dela- 
ware Valley  about  the  first  week  in  March,  and 
can  be  observed  most  any  day  between  Milford 
and  Dingman’s  Ferry. 

"Speeding  coal  trucks  continue  to  take  a toll 
of  deer  along  Route  209.  Most  of  these  killings 
happen  at  night  by  these  8 to  15  ton  trucks 
traveling  at  speeds  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  miles 
per  hour.” — Game  Protector  John  H.  Lohmann, 
Milford,  March  1946. 


“The  mud  on  the  road  to  headquarters  was 
worse  this  spring  than  for  the  past  six  years. 
Considerable  time  was  spent  filling  the  ruts. 

“I  have  seen  several  elk  in  the  Hicks  Run  and 
Bells  Draft  sections  during  the  past  two  weeks. 
They  appear  to  be  in  good  condition.  Grouse  are 
very  scarce  in  this  district." — Game  Protector 
George  E.  Sprankle,  Emporium,  March  1946. 


"On  March  25  at  about  6:45  a m.  a deer  entered 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Jennie  Phillips,  east  Mount 
Carbon,  near  Pottsville,  by  crashing  through  the 
parlor  window,  tearing  the  curtains,  damaging 
the  piano  and  parlor  chairs,  knocking  down  a 
temporary  fireplace  and  breaking  a window  of  a 
door  which  leads  from  the  dining  room  to  an 
enclosed  porch.  The  animal  made  its  exit  from 
the  house  by  crashing  through  a window  of  the 
enclosed  porch. 

“Nine  dead  deer  were  picked  up  from  the 
highways  in  my  district  this  month,  all  killed  by 
vehicles.” — Game  Protector  John  Spencer,  Or- 
wigsburg,  March  1946. 


“I  attended  three  sportsmen’s  meetings  during 
the  month  with  approximate  attendance  of  one 
hundred.  The  main  subject  was  ‘When  do  we 
get  some  rabbits?’  ” — Game  Protector  Theodore 
T.  Schaefer,  Conyngham,  March  1946. 


“A  badger  was  killed  in  Indiana  County  by 
Russel  Olsen,  Blairsville.  Mr.  Olsen,  not  know- 
ing what  he  had  killed,  took  the  animal  to  Greens- 
burg  where  it  was  identified  and  mounted  by  a 
taxidermist.  The  animal  had  been  on  display 
at  Forsha’s  Sporting  Goods  Store  in  Blairsville. 

"The  Robinson  Sportsmen’s  Association,  a newly 
organized  club,  purchased  forty  bushels  of  ear 
com  for  winter  feeding  in  their  vicinity.  Squir- 
rels and  other  species  of  game  were  fed  on  Game 
Lands  153  and  other  sections  in  their  locality.” — 
Game  Protector  Bruce  W.  Catherman,  Indiana, 
March  1946. 


“I  wish  to  report  that  during  the  past  month 
there  have  been  more  activties  among  the  sports- 
men than  I have  known  for  a long  time.  More 
meetings  are  being  held  and  more  questions  asked. 
A good  many  of  the  questioners  are  returned 
GI’s.  They  all  want  to  know  what  has  been 
done  while  they  have  been  in  service.  How  are 
the  grouse?  The  deer?  And  how  is  the  fishing 
going  to  be?  It  shows  that  while  they  were 
in  service  they  were  still  thinking  of  the  old 
hunting  and  fishing  grounds.” — Game  Protector 
Arthur  N.  Frantz,  East  Stroudsburg,  March  1946. 


"While  pruning  wild  apple  trees  on  Game 
Lands  35  in  Susquehanna  County  recently,  I met 
a red  fox  face  to  face  coming  down  an  old  road. 
At  the  time  my  cocker  spaniel  was  running  a short 
distance  ahead  of  me.  From  all  appearances  the 
fox  was  watching  me,  but  he  did  not  seem 
alarmed.  In  the  next  instant  he  came  down  the 
road  directly  toward  me.  In  the  meantime  the 
dog  had  left  the  road.  At  the  same  point  the 
fox  turned  off  the  road  and  then  I knew  he 
was  interested  in  the  dog,  and  wasn’t  paying  a 
bit  of  attention  to  me  standing  there  in  plain 
sight.  The  dog  spotted  the  fox  and  went  after 
him.  The  fox  was  still  not  at  all  alarmed  and 
remained  there  for  some  time,  just  keeping  out  of 
the  way  of  the  dog  by  going  around  and  around 
a white  pine  tree.  I became  alarmed,  thinking 
the  fox  might  be  rabid.  Taking  the  pruning  shears 
in  hand,  I went  after  him.  He  ran  a little  way 
up  the  hillside,  jumped  up  on  an  ant  hill  and 
watched  me  for  a few  minutes,  then  went  on  his 
way  over  the  hill.  His  fur  appeared  to  be  badly 


rubbed  but  other  than  that  he  appeared  to  be 
perfectly  healthy.  I have  met  foxes  several  times 
before  and  have  always  had  a good  demonstration 
of  just  how  fast  one  can  run.” — Game  Protector 
Howard  F.  Hoffman,  Susquehanna,  March  1946. 


“I  have  received  two  complaints  of  skunks 
destroying  honey  bees  as  the  bees  return  to  the 
boxes  in  the  evening. 

“The  death  of  rabbits  on  the  highways  has 
been  quite  heavy  this  month.  Rabbits  seem 
more  plentiful  than  last  year,  and  I have  already 
received  reports  of  nests  by  farmers  who  have 
been  plowing.  Squirrels  have  been  observed  only 
in  the  vicinity  of  feeding  stations.”— Game  Pro- 
tector John  Hendricks,  Chambersburg,  March  1946. 


“The  deer  herd  in  this  district  came  through 
the  winter  in  fine  shape.  The  large  acom  crop 
last  fall  was  a great  help  as  other  food  is  very 
scarce  in  practically  all  sections  of  our  deer 
range. 

“Our  wild  turkey  flocks  decreased  considerably 
during  the  winter,  and  I was  unable  to  give  any 
reason  for  it  other  than  the  possibility  that  the 
number  of  wildcats  that  migrated  into  this 
section  might  have  taken  a lot  of  the  birds.”— 
Game  Protector  W.  M.  Wells,  Lewisburg,  March 
1946. 


“The  month  of  March  seemed  to  be  a good 
month  for  small  game  in  this  district  I have 
had  reports  of  young  rabbits  that  have  already 
left  the  nests  and  of  many  that  have  not.  I hope 
they  have  a good  season.  Rabbits  are  certainly 
on  the  down  grade,  mainly  due  to  foxes  and 
automobiles  which  have  killed  a great  number 
this  spring. 

“I  have  had  a number  of  favorable  remarks 
from  the  sportsmen  on  the  spring  release  of  ring- 
necks  and  they  have  given  me  their  support  in 
the  day-old-chick  program.  This  was  a real  sore 
spot  last  year,  when  no  ringnecks  were  released 
in  the  spring.  This  club  is  definitely  in  favor  of 
releasing  ringneck  hens  in  the  spring,  with  some 
male  birds  and  the  major  release  of  cocks  in  the 
fall. 

“The  greatest  natural  enemy  and  the  most  de- 
structive hawk  we  have  in  this  region  is  the 
Cooper’s  hawk,  and  all  the  Game  Farm  Superin- 
tendents that  I have  contacted  are  of  the  same 
opinion.  Why  not  reduce  the  bounty  on  the 
Great  Homed  owl  to  $3.00  and  put  a bounty  of 
$1.00  on  the  Cooper's  hawk?  Then  hunters  would 
also  kill  a lot  of  Sharp-shinned  hawks  which  are 
no  angels  either  when  it  comes  to  killing  ring- 
neck  hens.” — Game  Protector  William  Lane,  Hus- 
tontown,  March  1946. 


“The  ringneck  pheasants  received  for  stocking 
were  in  excellent  condition.  They  were  much 
better  than  the  ones  received  last  season.  I am 
speaking  of  birds  purchased  from  private  propa- 
gators. I have  never  received  a bad  bird  from 
our  own  game  farms. 

“During  the  past  week  I have  seen  a good 
number  of  ruffed  groxise  feeding  along  highways 
and  picked  up  two  that  had  been  killed  by  auto- 
mobiles. 

“On  March  25,  about  thirty  Canada  Geese 
landed  on  the  Allegheny  River  near  Wildwood 
and  stayed  all  night.” — Game  Protector  George 
H.  Burdick,  Tidioute,  March  1946. 
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THE  1946  NATIONAL  GROUSE  TRIALS — (Continued  from  Page  6)  Death  in  the  White  Mountains 


Photo  by  Delbert  Batcheler. 

Hall’s  Black  Rocket  was  crowned  1946  National  Grouse  Dog  Champion. 

Winners:  First — Grosse  Pointe  Gaybird;  Second — Chickory  Chick;  Third — Ranger’s  Willing  Bixon, 
Blizzards  Cold  Rendezvous. 


CHAMPIONSHIP 

Judges;  Dick  Hoyer,  Andover.  Mass. 

J.  P.  Steis,  Ridgway,  Pa. 

T.  H.  Beers,  Warren,  Ohio 

Owner 

P.  E.  Morris 
Sam  Light 
J.  N.  Leggett 
C.  D.  Burton 
L.  F.  McKee 
Ralph  Thomas 
W.  J.  McCracken 
A.  A.  Hall 
Sam  Light 
Carl  Forslund 
Sam  Light 
Sam  Mannarino 

SECOND  SERIES 

Owner 

C.  D.  Burton 
A.  A.  Hall 
Sam  Mannarino 
J.  N.  Leggett 

Winner:  Hall’s  Black  Rocket. 

DERBY  STAKE 

Judges:  Joe  E.  Grace,  Jackson  Center,  Pa. 

Colin  Bevan,  New  Kensington,  Pa. 


Entries 

1.  Burton’s  Fleetfoot  Ginger 
Hall’s  Black  Rocket  • • . 

2.  Jay  Rod  

Skyrocket’s  Flashlight  . . 


Entries 

1.  Beneugym  Gladstone  

Sam  L’s  Tornado  

2.  Skyrocket’s  Flashlight 
Burton’s  Fleetfoot  Ginger 

3 McKee’s  Rodfield  Patrick  . 
Montgomery  

4.  Audubon  B 

Hall’s  Black  Rocket  

5.  Sam  L’s  Fiora  

Reel’s  Foot  Sports  Peerless 

6.  Sam  L's  Skygo  

Jay  Rod  


Handler 
F.  E.  Heeter 
Gene  Galloway 
Wib  Hugus 
Roy  Strickland 
L.  F.  McKee 
L.  Tuttle 
W.  J.  McCracken 
Gene  Galloway 
L.  Tuttle 
Carl  Forslund 
L.  Tuttle 
W.  J.  McCracken 


Handler 
Roy  Strickland 
Gene  Galloway 
W.  J.  McCracken 
Wib  Hugus 


(Continued  from  Page  7) 

killed  the  McClellan  family.  A posse  of 
about  fifty  hunters  was  organized,  and 
started  for  the  headwaters  of  Middle  Creek. 

Three  days  later,  in  the  “Sink”  of  the 
White  Mountains  near  Weikert  in  Union 
County,  they  found  their  quarry.  The  herd 
was  helpless  now.  Numb  from  cold  and 
hunger,  unable  to  move  in  the  crusted  drifts 
of  snow,  they  put  up  no  defense  as  the 
angry  settlers  moved  in  among  them  shoot- 
ing, slashing,  battering. 

These  men  cared  nothing  for  hides  or 
meat,  except  the  tongues,  which  were  con- 
sidered a delicacy.  They  stuffed  the  pockets 
of  their  deerskin  coats  full  of  the  tongues  of 
the  staggering  animals,  until  the  garments 
would  hold  no  more. 

The  carnage  lasted  until  the  last  agonized, 
dying  moan  was  silent,  and  the  only  sound  in 
the  still  winter  air  was  the  triumphant  voices 
of  the  men. 

Then  the  killers  left  the  bloody  scene  and 
climbed  the  summit  of  Council  Kup.  There 
they  built  a bonfire  to  signal  those  in  the 
Valley  that  the  McClellan  family  had  been 
avenged.  The  last  herd  of  Pennsylvania 
buffaloes  was  no  more. 

Yet  in  the  same  neighborhood,  Jacob  Wei- 
kert chased  the  last  buffalo,  a young  cow, 
out  of  the  “tight  end”  of  the  Buffalo  Val- 
ley, in  the  direction  of  Lewistown,  in  1808. 
Morgan’s  Annals  tells  of  the  last  buffalo 
killed  in  Harrisburg,  in  River  Alley,  prob- 
ably back  where  the  Cameron  Mansion, 
(Harris  home)  now  stands  in  1795,  chased 
into  town  by  dogs.  The  farthest  east  (as 
far  as  known)  of  the  bison  in  Pennsylvania 
was  Buffalo  Springs,  in  Lebanon  County, 
where  many  were  killed  about  1730  by  Ger- 
man Jewish  hide-hunters.  Trempy’s  new 
history  of  Somerset  County  tells  of  James 
Spencer  seeing  a herd  of  bison  crossing  the 
Cassilman  River,  near  Confluence,  Somerset 
County  about  1770;  but  the  last  in  the  State 
was  shot  by  Col.  John  Yutsey,  “Gipsy 
John”,  a Bessarabian  pioneer,  in  the  glades 
of  Somerset  County,  1810,  while  earlier  in 
the  same  year  Frederick  Stamem  killed  a 
bison  in  Northumberland  County.  In  the 
“Travels  of  Thomas  Ashe,”  published  in  Lon- 
don in  1811,  there  are  descriptions  of  the 
massacre  of  thousands  of  bison  in  Clarion 
County  by  hide-hunters  about  1775. 


Entries 

1.  Dawn’s  Gay  Escapade 

Miss  Sky  Bandit  

2.  Sam  L’s  Skygirl  

Rodfield’s  Communique  . . . 

3.  Tre-Bors  Jim  Dandy  

Sam  L’s  Sky  smasher  

4.  Montgomery’s  Chippendale 

Puckety  Joe  

5.  Madole  L 

Hall’s  Whitey  

6.  MacKink  

Penco  

7.  Skyrocket’s  Peerless  Dot 
Montgomery’s  Rocket 

8.  Sir  Boss  

Sam  L’s  Satin  

9.  Redlick  Montbeau  Becky 

Skygo  Bucky  


Owner 

• Dr.  H.  D.  Ersdg 
■ Paul  Shank 

• Sam  Light 
•J.  Hadaway 
•Bob  Cartwright 

• Sam  Light 

• Chuck  Taylor 
•E.  D.  McKean 
•Dr.  A.  D.  Vogan 
•A.  A.  Hall 

•J.  C.  Williams 
■H.  B.  Mimms 
.Park  Rhodewalt 
■Fred  Edmondson 

• Dr.  C.  K.  Stroup 
.Sam  Light 

.F.  C.  Deemer,  Jr. 
.Frank  Fannin 


Handler 
L.  F.  McKee 
Paul  Shank 
L.  Tuttle 
L.  F.  McKee 
F.  Fannin 
Gene  Galloway 
Ed.  Nash 
Dick  Gilbert 
Dr.  A.  D.  Vogan 
Gene  Galloway 
J.  C.  Williams 
L.  F.  McKee 
Park  Rhodewalt 
Pep  Undercoffer 
L.  F.  McKee 
Rich  Tuttle 
Larry  Tuttle 
Frank  Fannin 


Winners:  First — Sam  L’s  Skymasher;  Second — Dawn’s  Gay  Escapade;  Third — Hall’s  Whitey. 


EDGAR  D.  McKEAN,  Secretary. 


Additional  photos  of  the  trial  by  the  Commission’s  Staff  Photographer  Delbert  Batcheler  will 
appear  in  next  month’s  issue. 
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EDUCATION-CONSERVATION-RECREATION 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 


Headwaters  of  White  Oak  Dam. 


during  and  shelter-providing  tree  or  stump  now  grows,  two  shall 
grow,  and  where  one  song  bird  or  game  bird  now  finds  food  and 
shelter,  two  may  live  and  breed. 

In  line  with  this  idea,  a . program  of  winter  feeding  was  at 
once  instituted  for  the  few  remaining  winter  months.  Boy  Scouts 
cooperated  with  the  Bird  Club,  constructing  shelters  and  feeders. 
Merchants  cooperated  by  supplying  discarded  shipping  boxes  so 
that  in  a short  time  the  open  areas  of  the  tract  bristled  with  their 
handiwork  and  the  sheltered  areas,  those  less  conspicuous,  each 
sported  their  feeders. 

At  best  this  is  only  an  emergency  measure.  Plans  call  for  a 
survey  to  be  made  of  the  whole  tract  of  land,  listing  all  the  food 
producing  and  shelter  providing  plants.  With  this  as  a guide, 
the  Sanctuary  Committee  recommended  additional  plants  to  supply 
those  items  of  bird  diet  not  now  available,  or  to  supplement  the 
food  which  is  now  present  in  too  small  a quantity.  Shelter  areas 
too,  will  be  provided  in  areas  now  lacking  them  or  ’will  be  im- 
proved as  the  condition  may  require. 

Since  small  numbers  of  waterfowl  habitually  make  this  their 
stopping  place  during  each  Spring  and  Fall  migration,  it  is  in- 
tended to  include  planting  to  supplement  what  little  aquatic 
vegetation  now  grows  here.  Perhaps  with  sufficient  food,  Spring 
migrants  may  remain  to  breed. 

Even  with  the  best  management  this  program  will  not  pro- 
duce results  overnight.  Many  of  the  food  producing  plants  must 
be  installed  as  seedlings.  It  will  take  several  years  for  them  to 
bear  food  in  abundance.  Likewise  the  shelter  plants  need  years  to 
reach  maturity  and  provide  the  thickets  and  cover  which  wildlife 
cherishes.  In  the  meantime,  many  of  the  birds  which  stop  here 
now  only  momentarily,  will  continue  to  do  just  that  until  the 
season  arrives  when  the  abundance  of  food  and  shelter  are  to 
their  liking.  Then  they  shall  remain  to  breed. 

Probably  no  species  which  will  ever  stop  in  this  small  sanc- 
tuary is  in  any  danger  of  extinction  at  the  present  time.  Probably 

A TALKING  STARLING 

head  of  this  little  bird  as  he  pulls  at  the  window  curtain,  saying 
“Naughty,  naughty,”  over  and  over  again?  Often  he  has  been  told 
he  is  “naughty”  when  the  curtain  is  used  for  a plaything,  but 
how  strange  the  association  of  ideas! 

One  day  Betty  and  her  mother  were  reading.  All  was  quiet, 
not  a sound  in  the  room.  Suddenly  the  quiet  was  shattered  as 
the  starling  shrieked,  “Birdee.”  His  call  was  so  shrill  that  they 
ran  to  his  cage,  asking  “What  do  you  want,  Birdee?”  “Bread,” 
he  answered  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  Sure  enough,  a glance  into 
the  food-cup  showed  it  was  empty.  Not  always,  of  course,  do  his 
answers  fit  so  nicely  as  this,  yet,  to  the  continued  astonishment 
of  all  who  hear  him,  a great  many  of  them  do.  Nor  does  he  always 
join  them  together  in  the  way  he  has  heard  them.  Thus  the 
command,  “Go  to  sleep,  Birdee,”  he  changes  to  “Go  to  sleep, 
please.”  Yet  he  may  answer  with  a snappy,  “No,  no,  no.” 


A view  of  the  nature  den. 


this  whole  area  could  be  obliterated  and  it  would  not  decrease 
the  bird  population  of  Pennsylvania  by  so  much  as  one  sparrow. 
The  birds  which  make  this  their  home  might  find  shelter  and  food 
elsewhere  and  carry  on  their  species  in  sustained  quantities. 
However,  each  favorable  habitat  of  wildlife  that  remains  constantly 
productive  is  almost  a guarantee  of  perpetuation  of  the  species 
and  such  a region  well  managed  is  likewise  a guarantee  of  an 
increase  in  the  species,  for  conservation  is  not  only  the  protec- 
tion of  the  animal  itself  but  all  the  factors  which  affect  the 
individual. 

The  Lititz  Bird  Club  is  serving  its  community  in  another  way. 
Each  year  it  sponsors  three  or  four  outstanding  lecture  programs 
which  give  the  people  an  opportunity  to  see  the  very  best  in 
nature  photography  and  hear  nationally  prominent  nature  lec- 
turers. It  was  through  the  medium  of  these  educational  meetings 
that  many  folks  became  interested  in  joining  the  association. 
Having  become  a member  of  the  club  one  almost  immediately  be- 
comes interested  in  the  sanctuaries  where  birds  may  be  observed 
without  even  leaving  the  comfort  of  ones  automobile.  The  thrill 
which  comes  from  such  observations  invariably  prompts  these  new 
members  to  participate  in  the  field  trips  which  are  taken  during 
March  when  ducks  and  geese  are  migrating  and  in  early  May  during 
the  warbler  migration;  then  near  Christmas  when  the  group  takes 
a census  of  birds  in  the  region  for  the  National  Audubon  Society 
records.  This  well  balanced  program  of  the  club  surely  acquaints 
its  members  with  education,  conservation  and  recreation. 

This  article  was  prepared  for  'the  Penna.  Game  News  by  William 
M.  Light  and  G.  H.  Pennypacker.  The  photographs  are  by  Barton 
L.  Sharp. 

Officials  of  the  Club  include:  G.  H.  Pennypacker,  Pres.;  Dorothy 
Gochenaur,  Vice-Pres.;  Chas.  Regennas,  Jr.,  Secy-Treas. 

Directors:  Barton  L.  Sharp,  Edwin  Bear,  Russell  Markert,  Harry 
Regennas,  Robert  BuCh,  Donald  Gamer,  Anna  K.  Miller,  Eugene 
Stauffer. 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 

Like  so  many  gifted  artists,  Birdee  is  temperamental.  When 
Betty  or  Margaret  are  particularly  anxious  to  show  him  off  to 
some  visitor,  he  will  not  say  a word.  But  no  soooner  has  the 
visitor  departed  than  the  flow  is  turned  on.  Too,  should  Betty's 
mother  talk  to  him  he  becomes  quiet;  crowds  as  close  to  the 
wire  of  his  cage  as  he  can,  and  listens.  But  if  Betty  approaches 
his  cage  he  tells  her  all  that  he  knows. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  so  odd  as  it  seems  that  this  bird  has  learned 
to  talk,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  starlings  are  splendid  mimics. 
In  the  wild  they  have  been  known  to  imitate  the  calls  and  songs 
of  some  thirty  native  birds.  However,  of  the  many  species  of 
starlings,  one,  the  hill  mynah  of  India  and  southeast  Asia,  is  con- 
sidered the  king  of  all  talking  birds,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  African  gray  parrot.  Perhaps  Birdee  Henry  will  equal  any 
of  them. 
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IT  DOESN’T  PAY 

Uniontown,  Bloss  was  found  in  possession  of 
three  draft  registration  cards,  one  bearing 
the  name  of  Frank  Davis,  another  for  Leo 
Bloss  and  a third  for  a Sehon  Chinn.  It  was 
revealed  that  his  correct  name  was  Sehon 
Stevenson  Chinn  and  that  the  other  aliases 
were  to  escape  military  duty.  He  readily 
admitted  that  he,  Bill  Shimko,  Floyd  Osier 
and  Clayton  Miller  had  shot  at  a number 
of  deer  during  the  previous  evening  and  that 
he  had  fired  at  the  oar  of  the  farmer. 

A teletype  message  was  sent  out  to  the 
FBI  and  the  Federal  Post  Office  Department. 
Within  an  hour  a reply  was  received  from 
the  Federal  Authorities  to  bold  the  man 
under  all  conditions.  A further  search  of 
Chinn’s  residence  by  the  State  Police 
brought  about  the  discovery  of  much  valu- 
able stolen  property,  among  which  was  a 
number  of  loaded  firearms,  license  plates 
from  the  states  of  North  Carolina,  Michigan 
and  Pennsylvania.  It  was  learned  that  the 
car  in  question  was  stolen  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri. 

The  next  day  a Federal  Postal  Inspector 
arrived  to  inform  the  captors  that  Chinn, 

BACKING 

grow  with  each  lesson,  and  he  will  feel 
that  backing  is  just  as  important  as  pointing 
itself.  Leave  the  older  dog  on  point  for  a 
long  time,  and  keep  the  pup  backing  until 
he  thoroughly  understands  his  position. 
When  he  begins  to  tire,  walk  in  and  flush 
the  game. 

While  teaching  a young  dog  to  back  you 
are  laying  important  groundwork  for  teach- 
ing to  point  and  ito  remain  steady  to  wing 
and  shot.  Teaching  to  back  is  not  a difficult 
task,  however,  it  does  take  time.  One  lesson 
is  never  enough.  It  must  ibe  repeated  often 
and  long  enough  that  near  perfection  is  ac- 
quired. Each  time  an  error  is  committed  he 
should  be  taken  back  to  the  spot  and  made 
to  accept  correction  there. 

If  the  pupil  does  not  back  naturally  at 
sight,  then  the  use  of  a check  cord  is 
necessary.  The  procedure  is  the  same  except 
that  you  have  better  control  over  him.  Hold 
the  end  of  the  cord  and  let  the  pup  go 
toward  the  pointing  dog;  stop  him  at  the 
desired  distance,  and  creep  up  to  him  using 
a soft  yet  firm  command  to  “whoa.”  If  he 
does  not  hold  himself  erect,  gently  lift  his 
head  and  tail  until  he  holds  a position  of 
a lofty  pointing  dog.  Exercise  extreme  pa- 
tience and  avoid  excitement.  Easy  firmness 
quiets  a dog  and  encourages  obedience.  Ex- 
citement and  loud  shouts  only  lead  to 
confusion.  Far  too  many  dogs  have  been 
ruined  through  impatient  training  and  lack 
of  understanding. 

Physical  punishment  should  be  avoided  in 
training  the  young  dog  as  it  only  makes 
him  shy  and  afraid.  An  older  dog  when  his 
training  is  finished  can  be  punished  for 
a wrong  because  he  is  old  enough  to  know 
that  he  has  deliberately  erred. 

Extreme  care  Should  be  exercised  when 
using  an  experienced  dog  to  help  train  the 
young  fellow  because  the  pupil  may  become 
too  dependent  on  his  bracemate  to  cover  the 
territory  and  hunt  for  game.  If  he  should 
show  signs  of  losing  'his  initiative,  take  him 
out  alone  for  awhile. 


who  had  a long  criminal  record  dating  back 
to  1929,  was  indicted  at  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
on  May  11,  1943  for  the  theft  of  a letter 
containing  a check;  assault  of  a Federal 
Officer,  and  robbery  of  mail  matter  at  Hunt- 


(Continued  from  Page  9) 

A great  help  in  training  a gun  dog  is  the 
book,  “How  to  Train  Your  Bird  Dog”  by 
Horace  Lytle  and  published  by  the  A.  F. 
Hochwalt  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio.  It  is 
well  written  by  a man  who  knows,  loves, 
and  understands  all  hunting  dogs.  Training 
problems  can  be  greatly  simplified  by  care- 
ful study  and  frequent  reference  to  this 
book. 


Joseph  Lokey,  Bainbridge,  is  smilingly  proud 
of  the  225  lb.  bruin  he  bagged  last  season  in 
Cameron  County. 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 

ington,  W.  Va.,  on  Feb.  9,  1943.  He  for- 
feited bond  in  the  amount  of  $5,000  and 
became  a fugitive  from  justice  on  May  13, 
1943.  A reward  of  $200  was  offered  for  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  this  person.  The 
irony  of  it  all  was  the  fact  that  Chinn  had 
been  working  from  a local  post  office  as  an 
assistant  on  a Rural  Mail  Route,  where  in 
the  building  was  posted  a notice  requesting 
his  apprehension. 

The  fugitive  was  now  willing  to  talk  and 
on  his  statements,  William  Shimko,  Floyd 
Osier  and  Clayton  Mailer  were  apprehended 
and  admitted  their  guilt  to  Game  Protector 
Sheaffer  and  paid  a fine  of  $100  each  for 
attempting  to  kill  a deer  in  closed  season. 
Chinn  was  returned  to  West  Virginia,  given 
a trial,  and  sentenced  to  23  years  in  the 
Federal  Penitentiary  at  Alcatraz.  The  offi- 
cers on  the  case  were  lauded  by  Governor 
Martin  and  their  Superiors  for  their  excellent 
work. 

Thus  ended  the  career  of  Sehon  Stevenson 
Chinn,  who  little  knew  that  his  taste  for 
venison  would  return  him  to  the  law  as  a 
marked  man. 

TOM  COMES  BACK 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

I got  two  targets  and  missed.  Tom  missed 
his.  Jack  came  up  and  hit  three  or  four 
and  I hit  a couple.  Tom  came  up  to  shoot, 
and  I stood  behind  him  and  watched  his 
gun.  He  didn’t  swing  fast  enough  and  shot 
behind  the  target.  When  Jack  came  up  again, 
I loaded  the  trap,  gazed  off  into  the  sky 
and  drew  back,  but  instead  of  pouring  on 
the  Steam,  I lowered  my  arm  and  gave  the 
trap  a little  flip  that  sent  the  target  fluttering 
out  in  front  of  us  about  three  feet  high  and 
as  slow  as  a Plymouth  Rock  hen.  Jack 
missed  it,  and  Tom  and  I yelled  and  laughed. 
That  eased  the  tension  and  then  Tom  began 
to  hit.  In  fact,  before  we  had  shot  our  50 
rounds  apiece  he  was  shooting  as  well  (may- 
be a little  better)  than  I. 

After  the  shooting  was  over,  we  hunted 
up  the  unbroken  targets  and  put  them  back 
in  the  box,  gathered  up  the  scraps  of 
wrapping  paper  and  other  debris,  put  our 
guns  and  equipment  in  the  car  and  drove 
back  to  Jack’s  house. 

It  was  early  afternoon,  and  it  was  be- 
ginning to  get  pretty  warm,  so  we  sat  on 
his  porCh  and  enjoyed  a cool  drink.  We 
ribbed  each  other  about  the  easy  ones  we 
missed  and  we  each  bragged  a little  about 
the  tough  birds  we  hit,  and  without  noticing 
it,  Tom  joined  in  the  fun. 

Finally  there  was  a pause  and  he  said, 
“Man.  I’m  a happy  guy!  I’ve  laid  awake 
nights  wondering  whether  I’d  be  able  to 
shoot  a shotgun.  I’m  certainly  a happy 
guy!” 

Jack  has  a gruff,  rough  way  of  talking, 
but  he  is  quick  on  his  feet  and  he  can 
say  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time.  He 
did  then.  He  said,  “Hell  yes,  you  can  shoot 
a shotgun!” 

I looked  at  Tom  then.  He  was  the  old 
Tom.  His  eyes  sparkled.  He  was  back. 

You  see,  Tom  only  has  one  arm,  now. 
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Compilation  of  Deer  and  Bear  Kills  for 


1945  With  Figures  of  Previous  Season  for  Comparison 


Counties 

Deer 

Bears 

1945* 

1944 

194  5 

1944 

Adams  ' 

97 

96 

Allegheny  

22 

12 

Armstrong 

166 

94 

Beaver  ■ 

38 

23 

Bedford  

335 

544 

Berks  1 

249 

(2931 

178 

Blair 

220 

389 

Bradford 

525 

611 

4 

3 

Bucks  

110 

(321) 

70 

Butler  

142 

102 

Cambria  

177 

165 

* * 

Cameron  

419 

625 

57 

20 

Carbon  

282 

292 

1 

Centre  

1282 

1506 

1 

4 

Chester  

52 

(1391 

42 

Clarion  

210 

259 

5 

7 

Clearfield  

847 

1133 

5 

4 

Clinton  

790 

1240 

37 

25 

Columbia  

177 

221 

2 

Crawford 

195 

181 

Cumberland  

199 

183 

Dauphin  

237 

(28) 

259 

Delaware  

1 

(4) 

1 

Elk  

1719 

2002 

17 

12 

Erie  

143 

127 

Fayette  

307 

346 

Forest  

1202 

976 

i4 

10 

Franklin  

168 

191 

. . 

Fulton  

195 

253 

Greene  

18 

12 

Huntingdon  

599 

768 

Indiana  

212 

155 

Jefferson  

474 

460 

33 

Juniata  

168 

248  ’ 

Lackawanna  

174 

201 

2 

Lancaster  

41 

(115) 

16 

• • 

27 

17 

Lebanon  

122 

(72) 

77 

Lehigh  ‘ 

52 

(16) 

27 

• • 

Luzerne  

597 

656 

1 

5 

Lycoming  

954 

1202 

40 

41 

McKean  

1325 

1568 

24 

20 

Mercer  

68 

38 

. . 

Mifflin  

195 

227 

•• 

Monroe  

713 

919 

4 

Montgomery  

33 

(92) 

19 

" 

Montour  

27 

22 

Northampton  

79 

(1) 

72 

1 

Northumberland  .... 

83 

72 

. . 

Perry  

236 

217 

. . 

Philadelphia  

29 

Pike  

1153 

1347 

34 

Potter  

1269 

1763 

29 

33 

Schuylkill  

423 

421 

Snyder  

73 

85 

Somerset  

410 

445 

Sullivan  

548 

609 

17 

15 

Susquehanna  

304 

373 

Tioga  

682 

1021 

15 

18 

Union  

145 

120 

4 

2 

Venango  ■ 

451 

426 

oo 

T 

Warren  

1361 

1174 

18 

Washington  .......  

2 

11 

■i 

io 

Wayne  

453 

618 

Westmoreland  

278 

211 

Wyoming  

257 

295 

5 

6 

York  

33 

36 

No  County  Shown  

34 

332 

. . 

Totals  

25.660** 

28.411 

366 

295 

1 

* In  Counties  where  both  Antlered  and  Antlerless  Deer  were  killed,  the  figure  in  parenthesis  repre- 
sents the  kill  of  Antlerless  Deer. 

**  Of  this  grand  total,  24,575  were  Antlered  Bucks  and  1085  were  Antlerless  Deer. 

NOTE:  Because  bears  drift  a great  deal  from  year  to  year  in  search  of  food,  the  kills  naturally 
fluctuate  considerably  from  season  to  season. 


GOOD  NEWS 

We  believe  you  will  be  gratified  to  learn 
that  the  number  of  paid  subscribers  to  Game 
News  has  been  steadily  increasing  since  the 
Commission  announced  its  intention  to  raise 
the  fee  effective  July  1 of  this  year.  In  the 
past  month  our  paid  readers  jumped  from 
31,738  to  35,484.  We  are  confident  this  in- 
crease is  due  mainly  to  two  things:  (a) 

an  inclination  on  ithe  part  of  many  sports- 
men’s associations  and  individuals  to  sub- 
scribe for  several  years  under  the  existing 
low  rates;  (b)  the  noticeable  improvement 
in  the  general  text  and  illustrations  of  the 
publication. 

We  shall  continue  to  do  our  best  to  make 
the  magazine  more  interesting  and  attrac- 
tive, and  any  suggestions  you  may  have  for 
its  improvement  will  be  appreciated.  It  is 
hoped  that  clubs  will  further  impress  upon 
their  members  the  advantage  and  economy 
of  subscribing  under  the  present  low  rates, 
not  only  for  one  year,  but  for  two  or  more 
years.  It  is  also  a lot  easier  for  individual 
subscribers  to  transmit  one  dollar  for  two 
years  than  fifty  cents  for  one  year.  Further- 
more, the  latter  transaction  increases  the 
handling  in  our  office. 

Organizations  taking  advantage  of  club 
rates  are  also  urged  to  subscribe  for  two 
or  more  years  under  the  present  forty-cent 
rate.  True,  it  will  save  only  a dime  on  each 
subscription  when  the  new  fifty-cent  club 
rate  becomes  effective  July  1,  but  in  the 
aggregate  this  amount  will  be  considerable 
for  'those  clubs  which  have  large  member- 
ships under  the  club  rate  system. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  organizations  and 
individuals  which  may  not  be  entirely  fa- 
miliar with  the  new  rates  to  become  effective 
July  1,  1946,  the  subscription  fee  as  of  that 
date  will  be  $1.00  for  one  year,  $1.50  for  two 
years  and  $2.00  for  three  years,  for  everyone, 
residents  and  non-residents,  with  a special 
group  rate  of  $.50  for  all  resident  sportsmen’s 
organizations  provided  such  subscriptions  are 
submitted  in  lots  of  ten  or  more. 


Photo  by  Delbert  Batcheler. 

Pennsylvania’s  Black  Bear,  so  often  dubbed 
the  “Clown  of  the  Woods,”  is  again  active  in 
one  of  his  usual  campaigns  of  “roughing  up” 
trail  markers  and  other  signs  on  Game  Lands. 
This  trail-sign  on  top  of  the  Rainsares  Moun- 
tain, Clinton  County,  supplied  bruin  with  some 
teething  material  as  evidenced  by  some  of  the 
splinters  being  examined  by  Miles  Reeder,  Dis- 
trict Game  Protector. 


Hands  Off! 

Motorists,  campers,  picnickers  and  other 
outdoor  enthusiasts  are  urged  not  to  molest 
young  creatures  in  the  wild.  A penalty  of 
as  much  as  $100.00  can  be  imposed  upon 
those  who  disturb  wildlife  youngsters.  Too 
often  in  the  past  tourists,  campers  or  hikers 
“rescued”  what  they  thought  were  orphans 


or  deserted  fawn  deer  and  took  them  home. 
Subsequently  the  animals,  whose  parents 
merely  had  been  frightened  away  by  an  in- 
truder’s approach,  were  turned  over  to  local 
Game  Protectors  to  be  cared  for.  Due  to  this, 
large  numbers  of  fawns  had  to  be  disposed 
of  to  various  Zoos,  Parks,  etc.,  because  once 
tamed  they  are  unfit  for  release  in  the  wild. 
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Cpl.  Gorske  with  a German  shepherd  taken 
while  on  maneuvers  in  Mississippi  in  1944. 

DOGS  OF  WAR 

By  Laverne  J.  Gorske* 

HAVING  spent  almost  three  years  in  the 
Army,  and  most  of  that  time  in  training 
and  handling  War  Dogs,  I have  been  asked 
many  times  the  question  “What  does  the 
Army  use  dogs  for  in  time  of  War — and 
how  are  they  trained  for  various  duties  such 
as  messengers,  scouts,  and  guards?’’  It  would 
require  writing  a book  to  explain  in  detail 
the  various  phases  of  training. 

As  far  back  as  the  ancient  Greek  warriors, 
dogs  were  used  in  time  of  War.  They  served 
as  messengers  for  <the  Army  of  Frederick  the 
Great  during  the  Seven  Years  War.  On  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  they  helped  the  Spani- 
ards conquer  Mexico  and  Peru.  But  it  was 
the  North  American  Indian  who  developed 
the  use  of  dogs  for  pack  and  draft  work,  as 
well  as  for  sentry  duty. 

It  was  during  the  first  World  War  that 
dogs  really  made  their  mark.  The  Germans 
employed  them  in  the  greatest  numbers,  up 
to  30,000  messenger  and  ambulance  dogs  hav- 
ing served  with  their  forces.  The  French 
also  used  them  for  more  varied  work.  A 
major  obstacle  to  movement  during  World 
War  I,  and  also  World  War  II,  was  the  heavy 
sticky  seas  of  mud.  It  was  in  traversing 
such  terrain  that  the  value  of  'the  messenger 
dogs  was  demonstrated.  Several  years  be- 
fore World  War  II  the  Germans  had  con- 
ducted War  Dog  Trials  under  a set  of  na- 
tionally uniform  rules.  Thousands  of  dogs 
were  trained  to  serve  as  messengers  and 
sentry  dogs,  and  in  other  capacities.  The 
Japanese  had  been  transferring  from  Ger- 
man to  Japanese  registry  large  numbers  of 
dogs  of  types  suitable  for  military  training. 
The  tactical  uses  of  dogs  for  military  service 
are  primarily  along  these  lines: 

(1)  Messenger  Dogs:  to  carry  messages  be- 
tween outposts,  and  other  missions  in  the 
rear  or  on  the  flank. 

(2)  Patrol  Dogs:  to  be  led  in  advance  of 
patrols,  particularly  at  night,  to  pick  up  any 
humans  to  the  front,  and  to  indicate  their 
approximate  location  by  pointing. 

(3)  Sentry  Dogs:  to  be  stationed  at  static 
positions  such  as  forward  machine-gun 


YOUR  SPORTSMEN’S  CLUB 


By  DR.  A.  B.  EADIE,  Secretary 

Armstron  County  Sportsmen’s  League 


Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  why  you 
joined  your  sportsmen’s  club  or  what  good 
this  particular  club  does  for  sportsmen? 

First,  it  must  be  realized  that  your  club 
membership  is  made  up  of  just  two  classes. 
Probably,  unfortunately,  the  larger  of  these 
two  classes  is  composed  of  fellows  who 
merely  pay  their  membership  fees  and  feel 
they  have  done  enough.  The  other  class  is 
the  true  sportsman,  who  not  only  pays  his 
dues,  but  does  everything  he  can  to  im- 
prove wildlife  conditions  in  field  and  stream. 

It  is  a fact  that  hunting  and  fishing  at- 
tract more  people  than  baseball,  golf  or 
any  other  outdoor  sport.  It  is  absolutely 
pathetic  that  only  TWELVE  out  of  every 
hundred  you  see  along  our  fields  and  streams 
ever  take  enough  interest  in  perpetuating 
their  sport  to  be  a member  of  an  organized 
sportsmen’s  club.  Now,  reduce  that  twelve 
who  belong  to  a club  to  the  number  who 
work  for  a club  and  it  gives  you  a picture 
of  what  is  cut  out  for  you  as  an  organized 
sportsman. 

Perhaps  you  feel  that  things  are  pretty 
well  taken  care  of  because  the  Game  and 
Fish  Commission  propagate  and  distribute 
game  and  fish.  That  work  is  very  important, 
but  it  is  only  one  of  the  lesser  necessary 
projects.  Among  some  of  the  important  things 
your  club  is  trying  to  do  right  now,  be- 
sides aiding  in  the  distribution  of  State 
propagated  game  and  fish,  is  to  teach  by 
example  true  sportsmanship  in  the  field  and 
along  the  stream;  to  respect  the  property 
rights  of  others  and  thus  maintain  the  good- 
will of  the  landowner;  to  hunt  and  fish 
safely;  to  aid  the  younger  generation,  who 
are  the  sportsmen  of  tomorrow.  The  best 


way  to  increase  the  ranks  of  organized 
sportsmen  is  to  inspire  present  members 
SO  much  with  real  “sportsmanship”  that 
each  one  will  go  out  and  sell  at  least  one 
new  hunter  or  fisherman  on  joining,  and 
taking  an  active  part. 

All  of  the  above  that  is  being  done  by 
your  club  right  now  is  of  utmost  importance. 
It  is  tangible.  However,  it  is  a long  way 
from  what  our  ultimate  goal  should  be.  As 
a few  examples  of  some  other  projects 
in  which  your  club  can  participate,  might 
we  suggest  that  each  member  watch  all 
reading  matter  for  proposed  legislation 
effecting  the  woods,  fields  and  streams. 
While  out  hunting  and  fishing  watch  things 
affecting  us — stream  pollution,  violations — 
anything.  Don’t  keep  any  of  this  knowledge 
to  yourself;  take  it  to  your  next  club  meeting 
and  at  the  meeting  get  it  settled  or  take  it 
to  the  League,  whichever  action  is  neces- 
sary. If  the  latter  action  is  necessary,  don’t 
let  the  League  sleep  on  it.  Demand  that 
your  club  know  what  action,  if  any,  is  being 
taken.  Figuratively  speaking,  “'the  woods  are 
full  of  things  your  club  could  do.” 

It  is  our  belief  that  each  club  could  raise 
some  ringneck  pheasants,  participate  in 
rabbit  trapping  and  aid  in  predator  control 
and  many  other  things. 

These  are  but  a few  of  the  things  that 
can  be  done  with  that  membership  fee  of 
yours. 

Do  YOU  believe  in  organized  sportsman- 
ship and  your  club? 

Then  go  out  and  get  another  good  member 
and  both  of  you  do  all  the  things  listed 
above! 


posts  to  indicate  any  advance  against  these 
positions. 

Although  these  are  the  three  primary  uses 
of  War  Dogs  they  were  taught  to  do  many 
other  duties  such  as  seeking  out  the  wounded 
on  the  battlefield,  mine  detection,  etc.  Some 
were  a success  and  others  were  a failure. 

Its  truly  remarkable  that  the  so-called 
dumb  animal  could  be  taught  so  many 
duties,  and  actually  perform  those  duties 
under  fire. 

‘Rolfe  Sportsmen’s  Club.,  Inc.,  Johnsonburg, 
Penna. 


Things  You  May  Not  Know 

American  eels  are  confined  to  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  coasts  and  streams. 


Crab  grass,  the  lawn  pest,  is  an  annual 
and  prolific  seeder;  one  plant  may  produce 
as  many  as  300,000  seeds. 


The  concentration  of  calcium  in  the  blood 
of  laying  hens  is  normally  about  twice  that 
found  in  the  blood  of  roosters. 


Cat-Island  “War-Dog”  R.T.C.,  Gulfport,  Miss. 
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POACHING  HERMANN'S  GAME 

By  Robert  D.  McDowell* 


IT  WAS  the  third  week  of  May  1945,  and 
the  platoon  was  enjoying  its  usual  siesta 
after  the  noon  chow.  To  be  truthful,  how- 
ever, the  inactivity  was  beginning  to  tell 
upon  the  members  of  this  4.2"  mortar  outfit. 
These  were  combat  men,  accustomed  to 
rapid  movement  and,  as  is  the  fate  of  all 
supporting  arms,  accustomed  to  long  periods 
of  action  without  relief. 

Even  the  inveterate  “barnyard  golfers” 
had  deserted  their  game  and  the  familiar 
clang  of  horseshoes  striking  the  peg  had 
ceased.  Some  men  were  writing,  others 
cleaning  weapons  and  vehicles,  but  most  of 
us  were  “in  the  sack”  making  up  for  many 
nights  of  lost  sleep. 

Suddenly  the  EE8B  phone  rang  in  the 
platoon  CP.  The  platoon  leader  reached  out 
and  answered  in  the  usual  manner,  “Charlie 
Three”.  It  was  “Charlie  Six”,  the  company 
commander  and  he  asked  his  leader  of  the 
third  platoon  to  report  to  the  company  CP 
immediately. 

Within  a few  minutes,  since  the  entire 
company  was  billeted  in  the  small  town  of 
Bortfeld,  the  officer  drove  up  in  his  beep 
“HAYLO  BAYBEE”  before  the  farm  house 
where  Charlie  Six  had  his  headquarters. 

The  purpose  for  the  call  was  quickly 
stated.  The  CO  thought  it  would  provide 
a welcome  change  in  our  GI  diet  if  we  had 
a venison  dinner  for  the  entire  company. 

(Guess  he  called  on  the  third  platoon  be- 
cause of  certain  rumors  to  the  effect  that  we 
had,  upon  numerous  occasions,  added  fresh 
meat — wild  and  otherwise,  to  the  meals  his 
mess  sergeant  sent  up  to  us.  I remember 
once  his  eating  with  us  at  the  gun  positions 
and  commenting  favorably  upon  the  delicacy 
of  the  “roast  mutton”  our  self-appointed 
short  order  cook  had  prepared.  Hello,  roast 
mutton!!  That  particular  meal  was  fur- 
nished by  the  wire  section  who  shot  a deer 
while  laying  110  wire  through  a woods.) 

The  platoon  leader  returned  to  his  men 
and,  at  his  query,  “Anybody  wanta’  go 
hunting?”  was  practically  mobbed  by  vol- 
unteers. The  party  was  to  include  five  men 
besides  himself,  and  each  mortarman  eagerly 
watched  to  see  if  his  name  would  be  drawn 
from  the  platoon  sergeant’s  helmet.  The 
lucky  ones  grabbed  their  carbines  and  clam- 
bered into  “HAYLO  BAYBEE.” 

Strangely  enough  we  six  each  represented 


* Acting  Chief,  Division  of  Research.  Inci- 
dently  rthe  Lieutenant  Mr.  McDowell  refers  to  in 
his  narrative  is  himself. 


a different  State  of  the  Union.  Let’s  see — 
Sgt.  Greenwood  was  from  California,  Cpl. 
Breeden  hailed  from  Washington,  Pfc.  Sulli- 
van lived  in  New  Jersey,  Pfc.  Tiger  was  an 
Oklahoma  boy,  Pfc.  Hertel  was  a Texan, 
and  the  lieutenant  was  a resident  of  Penn- 
sylvania. As  when  all  ex-hunting  GI’s  get 
together,  the  first  liar  never  had  a chance, 
and  each  was  bragging  of  the  merits  of  his 
particular  State  and  his  particular  achieve- 
ments in  the  hunting  of  its  game.  We  were 
still  outdoing  each  other  when  someone 
yelled,  “There’s  a deer.” 

Sure  enough,  standing  at  the  fringe  of  a 
small  woodlot  was  one  of  Hermann’s  “stags”. 
Why  the  doggone  things  only  weighed  about 
forty  pounds,  hog-dressed,  and  couldn’t 
carry  as  much  lead  as  the  gigantic  hares  that 
bounded  (everywhere  through  the  green 
wheat  fields. 

In  this  particular  section  of  northern  Ger- 
many the  broad  fields  are  dotted  everywhere 
by  small,  ten-to-twenty  acre  woodlots.  Deer 
abound  in  them,  and  we  had  discovered  that 
they  were  very  loath  to  break  out  of  such 
patches  and  run  through  the  open  grain 
fields.  So,  in  approved  Pennsylvania  style, 
(remember  I said  the  lieutenant  was  from 
that  State)  “we”  decided  to  drive  this  cover 
into  which  the  deer  ran  upon  our  approach. 

Three  of  the  men  took  up  their  watches 
on  the  downwind  side  of  the  woods  while 
the  remainder  of  us  drove  from  the  oppo- 
site side.  Ye  Gods!!  It  would  have  done  a 
Keystoner’s  heart  good  to  hear  the  barrage 


when  eight  deer  broke  out  to  the  watchers. 

And  let  me  say  here  that  the  much-dis- 
cussed carbine  slugs  knocked  those  deer 
down  and  kept  ’em  down.  Of  course,  bear 
in  mind  that  all  six  of  those  we  killed  were 
specimens  weighing  about  as  much  as  an 
average  six-month  old  white-tailed  fawn. 

Trench  knives  flashed,  and  the  slain  ani- 
mals were  quickly  bled  and  gutted.  (An 
interesting  note  here  is  to  the  effect  that, 
due  to  deer  management,  the  sexes  ran 
about  fifty-fifty.  This  was  also  noted  upon 
subsequent  hunts.) 

We  dragged  the  deer  to  the  roadside  and 
threw  them  into  the  beep’s  trailer.  Six 
were  all  we  wanted  for  one  meal,  so  this 
hunt  was  “finis” — all  over. 

“Might  as  well  have  a fish  fry  tonight”, 
said  the  officer,  so  we  stopped  at  a bridge 
over  a small  stream  while  he  heaved  two 
grenades,  in  approved  “Waltonian  casts”  in- 
to a nearby  pool.  Ten  nice  brownies  rose 
to  the  surface  and  we  gathered  them  up  in 
the  riffles  at  the  foot  of  the  trout  hole. 

Not  very  sportsmanlike,  and  we  wouldn’t 
hunt  or  fish  that  way  now  that  we’re  back, 
but  those  fish,  fried  crisp  and  brown  were 
really  “out  of  this  world”,  and  the  company 
sure  enjoyed  its  first  of  many  venison  din- 
ners supplied  by  the  third  platoon. 


BOOK  REVIEW 

Louis  Bromfield  states  in  the  preface  to  Pleasant 
Valley  that  it  “is  a testament  written  out  of  a 
lifetime  by  a man  who  believes  that  Agriculture 
is  the  keystone  of  our  economic  structure.”  Then 
he  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  his  book  was  “not 
written  for  agricultural  experts — but  for  the  gen- 
eral reader  who  does  not  know  too  much  about 
the  earth  and  what  goes  on  in  it  and  above  it.” 
That  means  that  he  wrote  the  book  for  most  of 
us  and  he  has  written  it  simply  and  plainly  so 
that  we  will  be  able  to  understand  what  he  has 
to  tell  us.  It  is  not  a textbook  on  farming  or  soil 
conservation  but  rather  a romantic,  absorbing  and 
highly  informative  story  about  Mr.  Bromfield's 
own  farm  in  the  rolling  hills  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Bromfield  does  not  entirely  devote  his  book 
to  the  subject  of  soil  conservation  and  yet  it  is 
one  of  the  most  easily  readable  treatises  on  the 
subject  that  has  come  off  any  press.  It  is  also 
the  story  of  people:  of  good  farmers  who  loved 
their  land  like  Walter  Oakes  whose  “My  Ninety 
Acres”  lived,  and  prospered,  and  retained  its  pro- 
ductivity and  of  bad  farmers  who  ruined  their 
land  through  destructive  years  of  mining  the  soil 
and  who  eventually  went  bankrupt.  It  is  a thor- 
oughly delightful  book  full  of  home-spun  human 
interest  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
convincing  books  ever  written  about  soil  conser- 
vation and  farm  practices.  It  is  the  personal 
testament,  not  of  an  arm  chair  theorist,  but  of  a 
man  who  has  actually  restored  acres  of  sick  and 
dying  farm  land  to  a state  of  fertility  and  pro- 
ductivity at  the  same  time  he  was  carrying  on 
profitable  farming.  And,  as  Mr.  Bromfield  says 
himself,  he  has  done  nothing  that  any  energetic, 
average  farmer  who  really  loves  his  land  can- 
not do. 


Conservation  Jobs  for  Servicemen.  By  Michael 
Hudoba  is  a 24  page  reprint  of  a three-part  article 
published  in  Sports  Afield  Magazine.  It  contains 
12  photographic  illustrations,  and  is  free  upon  re- 
quest. Address  Ted  Keating.  Editor,  Sports  Afield 
Magazine.  Minneapolis  1.  Minn. 

This  remarkably  complete  and  useful  reprint 
of  a Sports  Afield  article  is  the  result  of  an  in- 
tensive study  of  existing  Federal  conservation  jobs, 
salary  ranges,  educational  requirements  and  other 
factual  data  of  interest  to  servicemen  and  others 
seeking  post-war  jobs  in  the  conservation  field. 

Mr.  Hudoba  went  through  more  than  120,000 
words  of  source  material  and  spent  one  hundred 
hours  in  interviews  and  in  checking  and  preparing 
this  article,  which  includes  a list  of  State,  Pro- 
vincial and  Territorial  agencies  to  whom  inquiries 
on  available  jobs  in  specific  areas  should  be  di- 
rected. It  is  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  would-be 
conservation  worker. 
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Dianna  Hanna,  11-year-old  Lincoln  School  girl,  won  first  prize  of  $5.00  in  the  Clinton  County  Sportsmen’s  Federation  bird  house-building 
contest.  There  were  105  entries.  $30  in  prizes  were  distributed  among  the  20  top  contestants.  Second  prize  of  $4.00  went  to  Cecil  Hazlett,  a 
student  at  Lock  Haven  Junior  High;  third  of  $3.00  to  Donald  Dremmel,  of  St.  Joseph’s  High  School  in  Renovo;  and  fourth  of  $2.00,  Don  Laubscher, 
a Lock  Haven  Junior  High  School  student. 

There  were  16  prizes  of  $1  but  the  judges,  who  were  hard  pressed  to  decide  the  champions,  did  not  place  the  $1  prize-winners  in  any  par- 
ticular order.  They  are:  Gerald  Cavaliere,  St.  Joseph’s  High  School,  Renovo;  Patty  Miller,  Penn  School,  Lock  Haven;  Maxine  Ergott,  Avis  School; 
Guy  Hanley,  Monument  School;  Thomas  Kepler,  Westport  School;  Robert  Monoski,  St.  Joseph’s  High  School,  Renovo;  Gary  Stone,  Farwell 
School;  Stanley  Rickcrt,  Orviston  School;  Robert  Irvin,  Haagen  School;  Richard  Stover,  Avis  School;  Vivian  Lamey,  Sugar  Grove  School;  Lewis 
Hoy,  Castanea  School;  Larry  Allen  Strouse,  Lamar  School;  Leroy  Keeler,  Rauchtown  School;  Marlin  Caris,  South  Avis  School,  and  Stephen 
Shadle,  Center  School. 

Orviston  and  Monument,  Centre  County,  were  included  in  the  contest  as  the  two  communities  are  represented  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Clinton  County  Fish  and  Game  Association  and  therefore  are  members  of  the  federation. 
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ESSAY  AND  POSTER  CONTEST 


Pupils  of  the  Dayton  Public  Schools  did  a 
swell  job  in  a recent  essay  and  poster  con- 
test conducted  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Harris,  Ele- 
mentary Principal.  We  cannot  reproduce 
the  posters  due  to  lack  of  space,  but  we  are 
publishing  below  two  of  the  winning  essays. 

CONSERVE  WILD  LIFE 

We  love  our  outdoor  sports,  especially  where 
wild  life  is  concerned.  We  like  to  fish  and  catch 
nice  trout,  catfish  and  others.  We  like  to  go 
hunting  and  get  the  limit  of  rabbits  and  squirrels, 
but  our  wild  life  is  disappearing.  We  need  to  be 
more  careful. 

When  we  go  fishing,  we  sometimes  catch  one 
that  is  a few  inches  short  of  the  regulation  size. 
We  think,  “Oh  well,  it  won’t  hurt  this  one 
time.” — but  what  if  everyone  would  do  that? 
There  just  wouldn’t  be  any  fish.  Always  obey 
the  laws. 

Our  fish  are  dying  because  the  streams  in  which 
they  live  are  being  polluted.  Campers  and  pic- 
nickers that  stay  along  the  streams  throw  their 
rubbish  and  debris  into  the  stream.  It  causes 
much  disappointment  when  a little  boy  thinks 
he  has  a fish  and  comes  up  with  a tin  can.  Why 
not  organize  a committee  to  clean  our  streams? 
We  could  also  build  ponds  or  dams  where  fish 
could  lay  their  eggs  and  stay  till  grown  to  adult 
size. 

One  means  of  keeping  our  streams  stocked  with 
fish,  is  the  fish  hatchery.  In  the  hatchery  there 
is  a place  for  each  fish  from  the  egg  to  the 
adult  size.  Each  different  kind  of  fish  has  a 
different  place.  Most  of  the  minnows  are  kept 
indoors,  but  when  they  get  to  be  about  a year 
old  they  are  put  outside  in  ponds.  There  are 
different  ponds  for  different  ages.  They  also  have 
display  cases  for  the  other  types  of  fish.  It  is 
very  interesting  to  see  the  different  stages  of 
fish  life. 

Our  hunters  are  getting  careless  also.  Only 
they  are  getting  careless  about  their  shooting. 
There  is  too  much  illegal  shooting  of  game. 
Shooting  game  out  of  season  isn’t  right.  Why 
not  save  your  shells  for  hunting  season?  You 


will  then  have  those  shells  you  wanted  to  waste 
out  of  season.  You  will  also  have  those  baby 
rabbits  and  squirrels  you  were  tempted  to  shoot. 
Can’t  you  just  picture  that  rabbit — nice  and 
brown,  just  out  of  the  oven,  with  everything 
that  makes  rabbit  delicious?  Thanks  to  your 
thinking  before  you  shoot,  you  can  have  it. 

Our  game  is  also  lacking  a place  to  stay  and 
food  to  eat.  Aren’t  there  some  fields  around 
your  town  or  farm  that  are  going  to  waste?  Why 
not  make  those  fields  into  game  reservations? 
The  animals  need  a place  to  rear  their  young  the 
same  as  humans.  We  could  also  plant  trees  so 
the  animals  could  make  their  homes  among  them. 
Part  of  the  land  could  be  plowed  and  planted  in 
wheat  or  com  so  they  won’t  have  to  go  hungry. 
Why  not  use  a little  of  your  time  to  help  some 
dumb  animal?  You  will  be  repaid. 

Our  wild  life  doesn’t  really  deserve  the  treat- 
ment it  is  getting.  Why  not  get  the  joy  out 
of  knowing  you  helped  to  preserve  it?  The  little 
animals  and  fish  will  thank  you. 

SARA  FRANCES  TROUTMAN. 


CONSERVATION  OF  BIRD  LIFE 

One  of  the  nicest  ways  to  attract  birds  to  a 
town  is  to  build  bird  houses.  A good  many  of 
these  bird  houses  help  to  shelter  birds  in  the 
winter  and  are  of  great  importance  when  it  rains. 

Supplying  bird  baths  is  also  nice,  because 
when  it  is  hot  and  dry  in  summer  the  birds 
need  a place  to  bathe  and  drink. 

When  a bird  falls  out  of  a nest  it  is  best  to 
try  and  put  it  back  into  the  nest  so  that  it  will 
be  out  of  danger  from  cats  and  other  enemies 
of  the  bird. 

Planting  trees  and  shrubs  in  which  birds  can 
light  and  rest  is  one  of  the  ways  to  keep  birds 
around. 

In  winter  most  of  the  birds  fly  south.  When 
starting,  there  is  always  a leader.  The  rest  of 
the  birds  fly  in  the  same  direction  as  the  leader. 
Often  these  birds  are  hurt  or  killed  by  hunters. 
Therefore  the  government  has  built  reservations 
along  lakes,  creeks,  rivers,  springs  or  marshes, 
in  which  birds  can  seek  shelter.  These  reser- 


vations are  of  great  value  for  many  of  the  birds 
are  saved  that  might  have  been  killed. 

Strict  laws  have  been  made  for  killing  birds, 
although  many  people  do  not  abide  by  them. 

In  winter,  the  birds  that  stay  in  the  North 
don't  have  a way  of  getting  much  food,  so  many 
people  sweep  snow  off  porches  and  clean  out  bird 
houses,  then  they  put  crumbs  out  for  the  birds 
to  eat. 

Many  birds  like  to  build  nests  in  rain  spouts 
or  on  porch  railings.  When  trying  to  move  these 
nests,  look  and  see  if  there  are  any  eggs  in  the 
nest.  If  there  are,  be  careful  not  to  break  them. 

The  reason  people  are  so  interested  in  saving 
bird  life  is  because  they  are  so  useful  to  us. 
We  love  them  for  their  beauty  and  singing.  The 
birds  noted  for  their  beautiful  singing  are  chiefly 
robins,  bluebirds,  chickadee,  redbird,  orioles,  swal- 
lows and  humming  birds.  The  canary  is  also  very 
nice.  If  we  didn’t  have  these  beautiful  birds  to 
cheer  us  up  with  their  beautiful  songs  when  we 
are  downhearted,  I am  sure  we  would  miss  it 
very  much. 

Birds  are  useful  to  a community  because  they 
help  to  eat  insects  and  worms.  The  robins  and 
swallows,  for  example,  keep  the  supply  of  in- 
sects down. 

I am  sure  that  if  these  birds  could  talk  they 
would  thank  us  for  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
to  help  conserve  them. 

BETTY  KATHRYN  BYERLY. 


Some  birds  prefer  animal  meat,  other  than 
insects,  for  food,  others  eat  only  vegetable 
food,  and  still  others  live  principally  on  the 
eggs  or  young  of  insects  which  they  get 
from  under  the  bark  of  trunks  or  limbs  of 
frees. 


The  attid  spider  “lives  high.”  It  is  found 
on  Mount  Everest  at  an  altitude  of  22,000 
feet. 


Bull  moose  shed  their  antlers  just  after 
the  autumn  rutting  season.  The  new  set 
becomes  full-grown  about  four  months  later. 
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Officer  and  Directors  of  the  Pa.  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 


President:  Mr.  Oscar  A.  Becker,  419  Sunset 
Road,  W.  Reading,  Pa. 

1st  Vice-Pres.:  Mr.  R.  S.  Cooper,  201  S.  10th 
St.,  Connellsville,  Pa. 

2nd  Vice-Pres.:  Mr.  Dale  Furst,  Jr.,  429  Pine 
St.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Dr.  C.  A.  Mortimer, 
742  Main  St.,  Honesdale,  Pa. 

Past  President:  Mr.  Colin  McF.  Reed,  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

- Central  Division 

Chairman:  Mr.  Harry  Minnich,  Jr.,  612  Hepburn 
St,  Milton,  Pa. 

V-Chairman:  Mr.  S.  Dale  Furst,  429  Pine  St.. 
Williamsport  Pa. 

Secretary:  Mr.  H.  M.  B.  Weicksel,  120  Penna.  Ave., 
Renovo,  Pa. 

Southern  Division 

Chairman:  Mr.  D.  D.  Groy,  Hershey,  Pa. 
V-Chaiiman:  Mr.  Ed.  Stambaugh,  Spring  Grove. 
R.  D.  No.  2.  Pa. 

Secretary:  Mr.  W.  J.  Meyers,  18  E.  Weidman  St., 
Lebanon,  Pa. 

Northeast  Division 

Chairman:  Mr.  Andrew  Hutchison,  Honesdale, 

R.  D.  No.  1,  Pa. 

V-Chairman:  Mr.  Steve  Emanuel,  Rutter  Ave.. 

Buttonwood,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Secretary:  Mr.  Charles  N.  Costa,  806  Ferdinand 
St.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Southeast  Division 

Chairman:  Mr.  Charles  H.  Nehf,  1038  N.  21st  St.. 
Allentown,  Pa. 

V-Chairman:  Mr.  Oscar  A.  Becker,  419  Sunset 
Rd.,  West  Reading,  Pa. 

Secretary:  Mr.  Blair  W.  Egge,  147  N.  Nice  St., 
Frackville,  Pa. 

Northwest  Division 

Chairman:  Mr.  R.  H.  Armstrong,  Guys  Mills,  Pa. 
V-Chairman:  Mr.  R.  D.  Evans,  Clarion,  Pa. 
Secretary:  Mr.  Seth  L.  Myers,  480  North  Oakland 
Ave.,  Sharon,  Pa. 

Southwest  Division 

Chairman:  Mr.  F.  I.  Rutledge,  724  N.  Euclid  Ave., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

V-Chairman:  Mr.  R.  S.  Cooper,  201  S.  10th  St., 
Connellsville,  Pa. 

Secretary:  Mr.  I.  G.  Moyer,  957  Orchard  Ave., 
Greensburg,  Pa. 

North  Central  Division 
Chairman:  Mr.  A.  J.  Hanes,  St.  Marys,  Pa. 
V-Chairman:  Mr.  J.  H.  Barkley,  437  Indiana  St., 
Punxsutawney,  Pa. 

Secretary:  Mr.  Ivan  Hanes,  Duke  Center,  Pa. 

South  Central  Division 

Chairman:  Mr.  M.  C.  Merritts,  119 — 1st  Ave.. 

Altoona,  Pa. 

V-Chairman:  Mr.  J.  E.  Shreve,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
Secretary:  Mr.  R.  D.  Anthony,  State  College,  Pa. 

Administrative  Committee 
John  C.  Youngman,  Chairman 
M.  C.  Merritts 
Dr.  J.  J.  Koehler 
Colin  Reed 

Forestry  Committee 
Herb  Watts,  Chairman 
Joe  Shreve 
M.  L.  Banker 
W.  E.  Guckert 

Game  Committee 
Dr.  J.  J.  Koehler,  Chairman 
A.  J.  Hanes 
W.  E.  Guckert 
W.  F.  Goddard 

Fish  Committee 

A.  J.  Stahura,  Chairman 
Bill  Burke 

B.  J.  Kane 
David  Groy 

Educational  Committee 

Robert  Steventon,  Chairman 
Charles  Nehf 
M.  E.  Shoemaker 
Robert  Yake 
Everett  Henderson 


Pure  Streams  Committee 
Dale  Furst.  Jr.,  Chairman 
F.  M.  Geer 
Grover  Ladner 
A.  J.  Stahura 

Auditing  Committee 
R.  S.  Cooper,  Chairman 
Joe  Barkley 
Wm.  Kreitz 

Credential  Committee 
Dr.  C.  A.  Mortimer 

Legislative  Committee 
Dale  Furst,  Jr.,  Chairman 
Ed.  Stambaugh 
Chas.  Nehf 
Everett  Henderson 

Predator  Committee 
Charles  Nehf,  Chairman 
J.  Edward  VanCleve 
Ray  Armstrong 
L.  L.  Lehr 

Post  War  Planning  Committee 
Dr.  D.  D.  Anthony 

State  Land  Uses  Committee 
Chas.  Nehf,  Chairman 

Grievance  Committee 
Division  Chairmen 
Harry  Minnich,  Jr. 

D.  D.  Groy 
Andrew  Hutchison 
Charles  H.  Nehf 
R.  H.  Armstrong 
F.  I.  Rutledge 
A.  J.  Hanes 
M.  C.  Merritts 

Committee  to  Forestall  Combining  of  Fish  and 

Game  Commissions 
Division  Chairmen 
Harry  Minnich,  Jr. 

D.  D.  Groy 
Andrew  Hutchison 
Charles  H.  Nehf 
R.  H.  Armstrong 
F.  I.  Rutledge 
A.  J.  Hanes 
M.  C.  Merritts 


1945  MEMBERSHIP  BY  COUNTIES 
Northwest  Division 

Butler  County  694 

Clarion  County  1262 

Crawford  County  696 

Erie  County  2024 

Forest  County  237 

Lawrence  County  1778 

Mercer  County  5426 

Venango  County  2832 

Warren  County  1927 

Southwest  Division 

Allegheny  County  9128 

Armstrong  County  2800 


Beaver  County  1941 

Fayette  County  1164 

Greene  County  333 

Indiana  County  1323 

Somerset  County  1427 

Washington  County  3366 

Westmoreland  County  2220 

North  Central  Division 

Cameron  County  100 

Clearfield  County  1185 

Elk  County  2145 

Jefferson  County  980 

McKean  County  952 

Potter  County  1084 

South  Central  Division 

Bedford  County  622 

Blair  County  839 

Cambria  County  4119 

Centre  County  788 

Fulton  County  372 

Huntingdon  County  1040 

Central  Division 

Bradford  County  1610 

Clinton  County  4400 

Columbia  County  None 

Lycoming  County  2073 

Montour  County  None 

Northumberland  County  1560 

Snyder  County  323 

Sullivan  County  None 

Tioga  County  1588 

Union  County  804 

Southern  Division 

Adams  County  200 

Cumberland  County  None 

Dauphin  County  None 

Franklin  County  1643 

Juniata  County  378 

Lancaster  County  2013 

Lebanon  County  ....  1340 

Mifflin  County  400 

Perry  County  244 

York  County  1906 

Northeast  Division 

Carbon  County  1490 

Lackawanna  County  488 

Luzerne  County  1610 

Monroe  County  755 

Pike  County  386 

Susquehanna  County  541 

Wayne  County  613 

Wyoming  County  277 

Southeast  Division 

Berks  County  6000 

Bucks  County  2324 

Chester  County  2110 

Delaware  County  1590 

Lehigh  County  8401 

Montgomery  County  3211 

Northampton  County  3725 

Philadelphia  County  1702 

Schuylkill  County  920 

Total  Membership  111.329 


Photo  by  Delbert  Batcheler 

Members  of  the  Clinton  County  Fish  and  Game  Association,  one  of  the  largest  in- 
dividual sportsmen’s  organizations  in  the  State,  at  a booster  meeting  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  State  Teachers  College,  March  18,  1946,  in  observance  of  National  Wildlife  Week. 

Principal  speakers  included  District  Game  Protector  Miles  Reeder,  who  outlined  the 
Game  Commission’s  program  for  opening  its  Training  School  for  field  personnel;  Randolph 
Thompson,  Senior  Lecturer,  who  presented  the  group  with  a series  of  film  on  the  Com- 
mission’s activities  and  R.  P.  Tanner,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 
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“On  March  18,  while  in  the  vicinity  of  State 
Game  Lands  141,  I saw  a buck  deer  that  had 
not  yet  shed  its  antlers.  It  had  six  points  and 
appeared  to  be  in  fine  condition.  I have  never 
before  seen  one  with  antlers  at  this  time  of  the 
year.” — Game  Protector  W.  C.  Achey,  Weatherly, 
March  194$. 


"A  goodly  number  of  deer  are  being  observed 
and  all  seem  to  be  in  good  condition.” — Game 
Protector  Philip  S.  Sloan,  Mehoopany,  March 
1946. 


“A  number  of  proven  cases  of  rabies  have 
been  found  among  the  gray  fox  population.  It 
has  been  confined  to  two  townships  so  far — Frank- 
lin and  New  Milford,  with  a possible  case  in 
Liberty  Township  in  the  central  part  of  Susque- 
hanna County.  There  is  a possibility  of  it  spread- 
ing over  the  entire  district  and  becoming  a ser- 
ious situation.  We  are  fortunate  in  one  respect — 
so  far  I do  not  know  of  a single  case  among  the 
red  foxes,  which  are  much  more  numerous.” — 
Game  Protector  Fred  Fisher,  Montrose,  March 
1946. 


"During  the  rabbit  trapping  period  which  just 
closed  we  trapped  1809  rabbits  and  27  ringneck 
pheasants. 

“Each  Sunday  the  sportsmen  of  the  county 
hold  fox  hunts  and  have  very  good  results.  It 
is  thought  that  the  fox  situation  may  be  fairly 
well  under  control.”— ^Game  Protector  Ralph 
Liphart,  Homestead,  March  1946. 


“The  extremely  heavy  acorn  crop  of  last 
fall,  and  the  early  snowfall  of  last  November 
which  covered  the  acorns  on  the  ground,  were 
a great  benefit  to  deer  and  bears  as  it  provided 
early  spring  food.  Bears  just  coming  out  of  hi- 
bernation have  been  cleaning  them  up  in  great 
style.  In  many  places  throughout  the  oak  sec- 
tions the  ground  has  the  appearance  of  a ‘hog 
lot’  where  the  animals  have  been  rooting  and 
searching  for  the  nuts.” — Game  Protector  Arthur 
G.  Logue,  Coudersport,  March  1946. 


“During  the  past  two  weeks  I have  had  many 
reports  Of  young  rabbits  being  seen.  Parties 
training  dogs  claim  cottontails  are  more  plenti- 
ful now  than  last  fall.” — Game  Protector  Joseph 
W.  Kistner,  Howard,  March  1946. 


“Due  to  the  unusually  warm  weather  during 
March,  I believe  the  game  birds  will  be  nesting 
early  this  year.  This  may  cause  heavy  losses  in 
the  young  if  we  should  get  cold,  wet  weather 
during  April  and  May  as  we  did  in  the  spring 
of  1945.  On  March  29  of  this  year,  while  plowing 
food  plots  on  Game  Lands  176,  I saw  a field 
sparrow  run  out  from  under  the  tractor  and 
upon  investigation  I found  that  she  had  just  left 
a nest  with  2 eggs  in  it.” — Game  Protector  Sam 
B.  Reed,  Pine  Grove  Mills,  March  1946. 


“Recently  we  had  an  unusual  amount  of 
small  game  killed  on  the  highways.  On  March 
20,  while  making  a trip  from  my  headquarters 
to  the  vicinity  of  Bradford,  I observed  four 
rabbits,  one  grouse  and  two  woodchucks  which 
had  been  killed  by  automobiles. 

“While  to  date  we  have  no  way  of  making 
an  accurate  check  of  the  amount  of  small  game 
killed  on  the  highways,  but  taking  just  a very 
few  highways  as  a basis  the  loss  of  small  game 
by  automobiles  in  our  State  as  a whole  must  be 
tremendous.” — Game  Protector  Claude  B.  Kelsey, 
Port  Allegany,  March  1946. 


"The  month  of  March  was  one  the  mildest  I 
have  ever  witnessed.  No  snow  fell  and  the 
weather  was  warm  with  not  too  much  rain. 
If  this  kind  of  weather  continues,  we  can  look 
forward  to  a lot  more  small  game  this  year 
than  last.  Already  reports  are  coming  in  from 
persons  who  have  observed  young  rabbits.” — 
Field  Division  Supervisor  Hayes  T.  Englert,  Oil 
City,  March  1946. 


“Four  deer  were  killed  on  highways  in  Somerset 
County  this  month.  Also  a large  number  of 
rabbits  are  being  killed  by  automobiles.” — Game 
Protector  Millard  M.  Crooks,  Somerset,  March 
1946. 
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“I’ve  been  seeing  more  grouse  the  last  two 
weeks  than  usual,  but  they  are  still  very  scarce 
I’ve  been  seeing  plenty  of  bear  signs  while  work- 
ing on  game  lands,  and  have  heard  several  re- 
ports of  bears  having  been  seen.” — Game  Protec- 
tor Robert  L.  Sinsabaugh,  English  Center,  March 
1946. 


“During  the  month  I kept  an  accurate  record 
of  all  birds  and  animals  I noticed  had  been 
killed  on  the  highways  in  Armstrong  County. 
The  total  for  the  month  showed  that  there  had 
been  38  rabbits,  2 opossums,  6 house  cats,  3 dogs 
and  1 ringneck  hen  killed  by  motor  vehicles.” — 
Game  Protector  W.  J.  Brion,  Kittanning,  March 
1946. 


“There  is  the  promise  of  a good  food  crop 
in  partially  developed  buds  if  they  can  escape 
the  late  and  severe  frosts.  Fruit  buds  are  much 
too  far  developed  to  insure  a comfortable  mar- 
gin of  security  against  freezing  weather  or  heavy 
frost.”- — Game  Protector  Clarence  Walker,  Beaver- 
town,  March  1946. 


“He’s  the  best  retriever  I ever  had.” 


“During  the  past  month  I was  very  much  sur- 
prised to  note  the  numerous  muskrats  killed  on 
the  highways.  At  one  time  there  were  three 
killed  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  While  work- 
ing in  this  same  county  several  years  ago  I saw 
the  same  thing.  This  seems  very  strange  and  I 
wonder  whether  it  could  be  an  annual  spring 
migration  which  causes  this  unusual  occurrence. 

“I  was  always  under  the  impression  that  the 
woodcock  came  north  during  the  month  of  April. 
It  was  my  first  opportunity  to  see  a woodcock  on 
March  21.  I was  able  to  flush  the  bird  three 
tiroes  within  50  yards.  The  following  day  I saw 
another  woodcock  that  had  been  killed  by  a car 
on  the  highway. 

“I  have  known  for  some  time  that  foxes  are 
rather  numerous  in  this  county.  However,  I 
never  realized  how  bad  a problem  we  had  until 
we  had  a few  hunts.  With  the  present  bounty 
system,  I feel  certain  that  a large  surplus  will  be 
removed.” — Game  Protector  Roy  W.  Trexler,  York 
Haven.  March  1946. 


“An  engineer  on  the  B.  & O.  Railroad  reported 
to  me  that  on  February  27  he  saw  a doe  along 
the  tracks  between  Smdthfield  and  Fairchance 
with  two  newly  bom  fawns  accompanying  her.” — 
Game  Protector  Lester  E.  Sheaffer,  Uniontown, 
March  1946. 


“We  are  having  a regrettable  amount  of  rab- 
bits and  other  game  killed  on  the  highway  by 
cars.” — Game  Protector  S.  Earl  Carpenter,  Doyles- 
town,  March  1946. 


“Grouse  are  showing  up  good  in  this  district. 
On  March  28,  while  cleaning  off  boundary  lines 
on  Game  Lands  31,  Deputy  LaBorde  saw  14  dif- 
ferent grouse  and  I saw  8 in  another  area  on 
the  same  Game  Lands.  I have  not  found  any 
nests  to  date. 

“The  Punxsutawney  Sportsmen’s  Club  has  a 
membership  of  over  600  this  year.  They  are 
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putting  in  a Special  Dog  Training  Area,  and  ex- 
pect to  raise  200  day-old  ringneck  chicks.  They 
also  have  a stream  improvement  project  planned 
for  Sandy  Creek.” — Game  Protector  William  A. 
Hodge,  Cloe,  March  1946. 


“Woodchuck  hunters  should  get  plenty  of  shoot- 
ing this  coming  season.  From  all  indications 
there  are  quite  a number  of  them  in  this  district. 

“Deer  are  becoming  numerous  in  this  district. 
I observed  many  of  them  myself  and  had  a re- 
port of  a group  of  25  deer  being  seen  feeding 
within  two  miles  of  Evans  City.” — Game  Pro- 
tector George  W.  Miller,  Conoquenessing,  March 
1946. 


“There  is  evidence  of  numerous  deer  in  the 
district.  In  fact,  the  farmers  are  ' complaining 
of  losses  due  to  deer  browsing  on  their  crops  and 
fruit  trees.  Mr.  Ben  Kunkel,  farmer  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Schuylkill  County  Fruit  Grower’s  As- 
sociation, claims  he  has  averaged  a loss  of  $200 
the  past  few  years.  This  is  not  ‘deer  country’  and 
I believe  the  farmer  is  somewhat  justified  in 
clamoring  for  a doe  season.” — Game  Protector 
Harry  W.  Defina,  Tamaqua,  March  1946. 


“The  beaver  season  was  quite  successful  in 
this  district.  The  trappers  did  not  catch  as  many 
beavers  as  I was  hoping  they  would  in  order 
to  relieve  the  damage.  I feel  that  the  beaver 
laws  should  be  tightened  up  quite  a lot  before 
another  season.” — Game  Protector  J.  L.  Latimer, 
Corry,  March  1946. 


“I  find  myself  deeply  concerned  over  the  con- 
tinued scarcity  of  our  grouse.  In  all  my  travels 
during  the  past  fall,  winter  and  early  spring 
throughout  Elk  County  and  in  parts  of  Forest 
and  McKean  Counties,  the  birds  simply  are  not 
showing  up  as  they  should. 

“Sometimes  I travel  two  and  three  days  at  a 
time  and  never  see  a bird — and  this  all  in  form- 
erly superb  grouse  country.  I believe  the  grouse 
season  should  be  closed  until  a definite  increase 
is  noted.  Otherwise  we’ll  be  giving  this  grand 
old  game  bird  a push  toward  the  brink  of  ex- 
tinction. 

“They  have  been  steadily  decreasing  during  the 
past  five  years.  Whenever  the  subject  is  brought 
up  for  discussion,  it  is  usually  dismissed  with, 
’when  the  birds  have  a good  spring  hatch,  con- 
ditions will  be  back  to  normal.’  However,  we’re 
just  kidding  ourselves,  as  we’ve  shot  into  our 
capital  stock  too  deeply  during  the  past  few 
years  and  haven’t  enough  breeding  stock  to  carry 
on. 


“I  noticed  more  dead  game  on  the  highways 
during  the  mild  weather.  In  several  places  two 
rabbits  were  killed  within  a few  feet  of  each 
other.” — Game  Protector  R.  E.  Holtzapple,  Middle- 
burg,  March  1946. 


“The  ringnecks  released  on  March  14  appear 
to  be  weathering  the  storms  so  far  and  are 
staying  back  well.  The  wild  turkeys  released 
March  21  are  doing  pretty  well  also.  In  all 
cases  except  one  they  have  stayed  back  away 
from  the  roads,  and  in  two  instances  I know  they 
are  associating  with  native  birds.  With  a favor- 
able breeding  and  laying  season  they  should  pro- 
duce a lot  of  young  birds. 

“Deer  are  showing  up  very  well.  So  far  I 
have  had  no  crop  damage  complaints  which  con- 
vinces me  that  an  antlerless  season  should  not 
be  considered  for  a few  years  at  least.  There 
are  several  good  sized  lumbering  jobs  in  operation 
in  this  section  which  should  help  the  deer  food 
situation  considerably. 

“There  appears  to  be  an  epidemic  of  stray 
dogs  chasing  deer.  So  far  I have  been  unable  to 
make  connections  with  any  of  them,  but  I plan 
to  spend  more  time  trying  until  I am  successful 
in  disposing  of  them.” — Game  Protector  Harold  E. 
Russell,  Blain,  March  1946. 


“During  the  month  sportsmen  training  their 
rabbit  dogs  reported  finding  a lot  of  rabbits. 
They  also  found  young  rabbits  able  to  move 
around  by  the  middle  of  the  month.  Up  to  the 
present  time  we  have  had  a very  favorable  breed- 
ing season  with  a minimum  of  grass  fires,  that  in 
other  years  always  has  taken  a large  number 
of  young  rabbits. 

“It  has  been  difficult  to  put  the  day-old 
pheasant  program  across  to  the  various  clubs. 
Some  of  them  are  not  interested;  others  have 
taken  the  bait  but  could  not  secure  the  proper 
equipment.  Others  were  afraid  they  could  not 
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secure  the  right  kind  of  feed  and  wire.  One 
club  believes  that  stocking  at  the  present  time 
is  wasted  effort  until  predators  are  brought  under 
control,  and  has  been  very  active  in  trapping 
and  staging  fox  hunts  all  winter. 

"A  new  club  was  organized  at  Koppel  Borough 
during  the  past  month.  One  of  the  most  active 
organizations  in  the  county  is  the  Midland  Club. 
It  recently  purchased  a 129  acre  farm  joining 
State  Game  Lands  173.  During  the  recent  steel 
layoff  the  members  put  in  a lot  of  time  im- 
proving the  grounds,  erecting  picnic  shelters  and 
fireplaces,  and  clearing  a patch  of  timber  for 
recreational  purposes.  They  are  planning  to  put 
in  a small  lake,  trap  and  skeet  grounds  and  many 
other  improvements.” — Game  Protector  J.  Brad- 
ley McGregor,  Beaver,  March  1946. 


"Deer  are  in  much  better  condition  this  spring 
than  last.  Small  game  also  came  through  the 
winter  in  much  better  condition  than  last.  The 
past  winter  was  good  for  game  in  this  section, 
although  in  certain  sections  I believe  we  have 
more  feed  this  spring  than  there  is  game  to  eat 
it.  I find  wild  grapes  and  several  species  of 
viburnum  berries  quite  plentiful  on  the  tree  and 
vines,  also  quantities  laying  on  the  ground. 

“Small  game  seems  rather  scarce.  In  cruising 
timber  and  working  on  Game  Lands  I did  con- 
siderable walking  in  sections  where  grouse  should 
be  found,  but  found  very  few.  One  day  I flushed 
one  and  the  other  day  I flushed  two  in  about 
seven  miles  traveling  on  foot.  Rabbits  also  seem 
quite  scarce  in  certain  sections,  but  I believe 
there  are  more  rabbits  in  the  southern  part  of 
Jefferson  County  than  in  the  northern  part.  One 
morning  in  the  early  part  of  March,  while  driving 
to  Punxsutawney,  I counted  four  killed  on  the 
highway  in  a distance  of  28  miles.” — Game  Pro- 
tector Lester  J.  Haney,  Brookville,  March  1946. 


"Rabbits  and  grouse  are  beginning  to  show  up 
better  than  they  were  last  fall.  I believe  with 
a good  hatching  season  we  will  have  better 
grouse  shooting  this  fall.” — Game  Protector  Thomas 
A.  Mosier,  Bellefonte,  March  1946. 


"A  very  light  winter  has  left  the  deer  herd 
in  good  shape.  There  are  very  few  reports  of 
dead  deer.” — Game  Protector  Paul  L.  Failor,  Mt. 
Pocono,  March  1946. 


"On  March  6,  1946  the  Gouldsboro  Sportsmen's 
Club  purchased  300  rainbow  trout,  ranging  in  size 
from  6 to  10  inches.  I helped  release  them  in 
the  headwaters  of  the  Lehigh  River.  They  were 
purchased  to  make  better  fishing,  and  build  up 
greater  interest  in  the  club.” — Game  Protector 
H.  D.  Carroll,  Thomhurst,  March  1946. 


"Rabbits  are  very  plentiful  at  this  time  of  the 
year  and  ringnecks  seem  to  be  fairly  abundant. 
Quail  have  pretty  well  disappeared,  I have  only 
a few  reports  of  a covey  here  and  there.” — Game 
Protector  A.  C.  Ganster,  York,  March  1946. 


"I  have  noticed  a considerable  increase  in  rabbits 
killed  on  the  highways  in  the  past  month.  It  is 
probably  due  to  the  increase  of  traffic  and  speed 
of  the  cars. 

"The  grouse  are  showing  up  quite  well  in  this 
district.  I have  seen  a goodly  number.  I be- 
lieve if  we  have  a good  breeding  season  both 
rabbits  and  grouse  will  show  a considerable  in- 
crease by  this  fall.” — Game  Protector  Harold  F 
Harter,  Millersburg,  March  1946. 


“In  the  last  few  weeks  I have  noticed  some 
cottontail  rabbits  killed  on  the  highways,  and  I 
also  have  reports  that  there  are  some  left  for 
seed.  If  the  weather  does  not  get  too  cold  this 
spring,  I think  they  are  going  to  make  a good 
showing  this  fall. 

"The  deer  are  showing  up  very  good  in  some 
places.  The  other  morning  a farmer  from  New- 
mansville  told  me  there  were  42  deer  in  his 
fields  that  morning.  The  same  farmer  killed 
5 or  6 deer  last  summer  for  damage,  but  there 
are  more  coming  in.” — Game  Protector  Carl  B. 
Benson,  Tionesta,  March  1946. 


"The  spring  migration  of  ducks  has  been  very 
light  so  far  and  the  main  flight  is  now  over. 
Early  in  the  month  there  were  fair  numbers  of 
redheads,  ringnecked  ducks  and  canvasbacks  pres- 


ent. The  baldpate  and  pintail  have  been  the  only 
puddle  ducks  that  have  been  seen  in  any  num- 
bers. Perhaps  the  earliness  of  the  spring,  with 
the  attendant  opening  up  of  waters  to  the  north, 
has  been  a big  factor  in  the  disappointing  migra- 
tion but  the  significant  fact  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  perhaps  a decline  in  the  duck  popu- 
lation has  occurred.” — Acting  Game  Technician 
William  C.  Grimm,  Linesville,  March  1946. 


Winifred,  wife  of  ClarencejPennington,  Benton, 
with  the  first  beavers  she  trapped.  Her  husband 
says  she  is  a very  good  hunter  and  catches  a 
lot  of  fish. 


“I  have  been  observing  deer  nearly  every  day 
and  without  exception  they  appear  to  be  in  very 
good  physical  condition.  The  deer  on  State  Game 
Lands  159  wintered  through  exceptionally  well, 
since  there  was  plenty  of  browse  and  cut  branches 
through  the  areas  where  lumbering  operations 
are  being  carried  on.  During  the  past  two 
weeks  I have  observed  a large  number  of  wild 
ducks,  mostly  wood  ducks,  along  the  Dyberry 
Creek  above  Tanner’s  Falls.”. — Game  Protector 
Maynard  R.  Miller,  Honesdale,  March  1946. 


“I  managed  to  prune  over  fifty  apple  trees  on 
Game  Lands  101.  The  majority  of  these  trees 
were  in  Refuge  101-A.  My  intentions  are  to  pro- 
mote a good  crop  of  apples,  store  them,  and 
next  winter  use  them  as  game  food.  A shed  ad- 
jacent to  the  orchard,  with  some  repairs,  would 
make  an  excellent  place  to  store  them.  The 
trees  seem  to  be  in  excellent  shape. 

“In  making  a survey  of  previous  plantings  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  on  some  of  the  open  fields 
on  Game  Lands  101  I find  they  were  not  too 
successful.  I was  particularly  disappointed  in 
the  showing  made  by  the  grape  plantings.  They 
were  either  drowned  or  frozen,  as  most  of  them 
had  only  a small,  under-sized  ‘shoot’.  The  main 
stem  was  dead.  Japanese  rose  seemed  to  be  doing 
very  well.  I found  an  old  nursery  bed  con- 
taining a number  of  bittersweet  in  very  good 
condition.  I intend  to  transplant  it  to  more 
suitable  locations  believing  it  will  do  well.” — 
Game  Protector  Clair  W.  Dinger,  Albion,  March 
1946. 


"The  Newport  Sportsmen’s  Association,  after 
a period  of  inactivity  during  the  war,  was 
recently  reorganized.  A goal  for  a membership 
of  300  sportsmen  was  set  and  I understand  this 
has  just  about  been  reached.  It  is  a pleasure  for 
me  to  attend  a meeting  here  and  see  an  excep- 
tionally large  turnout  of  interested  members. 

“An  energetic  program  has  been  set  up  and 


CORRECTION 

On  page  31  of  the  April  issue  the  creature 
depicted  was  misnamed.  It  is  a tick  not 
a termite.  Our  sincere  apologies  to  Dr. 
T.  L.  Guyton,  the  author  of  the  article  it 
illustrates. 
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established,  such  as:  the  purchase  of  game,  the 
rearing  of  ringneck  pheasants  and,  last  but  not 
least,  the  purchase  and  supervision  of  their  own 
club  grounds. 

"Many  of  the  local  sportsmen  must  be  com- 
mended for  a job  well  begun  and  I trust  and 
hope  this  enthusiasm  continues  and  their  goals  are 
accomplished." — Game  Protector  Joseph  S.  Check- 
linski.  Newport,  March  1946. 


"Rabies  are  still  going  strong  In  the  dogs  and 
foxes  in  Susquehanna  County.  Only  the  gray 
foxes  seem  to  have  the  rabies  so  far." — Gam* 
Protector  W.  D.  Denton,  New  Milford,  February 
1946. 


"I  probated  eight  red  and  two  gray  foxes  killed 
within  several  hundred  yards  of  the  Pittsburgh 
city  limit.  Mr.  Bob  Ford  accompanied  me  and 
we  arranged  with  Mr.  Glasser.  the  man  who  killed 
the  fox,  to  show  us  the  exact  location.  Mr.  Ford 
took  pictures,  which  will  be  captioned  ‘The  City 
Fox.’  Mr.  Glasser,  the  trapper,  had  never  trapped 
before!” — Game  Protector  Ralph  A.  Liphart,  Home- 
stead, February  1946. 


“I  have  handled  several  hundred  fox  pelts.  I 
examined  them  before  making  out  a claim  for 
bounty  and  have  heard  several  people  who  had 
killed  foxes  advance  the  opinion  that  the  red  and 
gray  fox  will  cross.  I can  produce  one  farmer 
who  saw  the  old  ones  at  a den  where  there  were 
young  ones.  One  old  one  was  a red  and  the 
other  a gray.  However,  until  this  month  I have 
never  seen  a hide  that  showed  definite  signs  of 
the  cross.  A man  presented  a fox  for  bounty 
and  called  it  a gray  fox  that  very  definitely  in- 
dicated a cross.  The  head  was  a very  dark 
red — it  could  almost  be  called  a brown.  There 
was  the  same  dark  streak  running  down  the 
backbone.  The  body  and  tail  was  a very  muddy 
looking  color,  neither  red  nor  gray.  The  tip  of 
the  tail  had  several  white  hairs  in  it.  The  flank 
and  hind  quarters  were  very  definitely  gray  fox. 
both  in  texture  of  the  hair  and  color.  It  is  my 
own  opinion  that  the  two  breeds  cross  but  that 
the  offspring  cannot  reproduce  again.  This  cross 
could  very  readily  explain  the  fact  that  so  many 
of  these  red  foxes  killed  in  Greene  County  are 
of  such  a muddy  color  and  do  not  run  like  the 
old  time  red  fox  used  to  run,  but  go  into  a 
hole  after  a short  time  of  fast  driving.” — Game 
Protector  John  F.  Blair,  Waynesburg.  February 
1946. 


"I  see  a lot  of  deer  and  they  have  not  suf- 
fered. In  fact  they  never  do  in  this  part  of 
the  state.  They  are  mostly  along  the  foothills  In 
the  orchards  where  there  is  always  food. 

“Most  of  my  feeding  activities  were  in  the 
squirrel  sections.  The  game  clubs  helped  with 
the  feeding  in  their  localities. 

“Crows  are  very  numerous.  We  expected  to 
have  a night  shoot,  but  someone  got  into  their 
roost  and  killed  some  of  them  and  the  birds  have 
moved.  As  yet  I have  not  located  their  new 
roost.” — Game  Protector  Leo  E.  Bushman,  Gettys- 
burg, February  1946. 


"During  the  last  half  of  February  I have  seen 
considerably  more  gray  squirrels  and  grouse  than 
I’ve  seen  for  several  previous  months.  I have 
both  species  coming  to  feed. 

"In  this  district  the  fox  hunters  have  been 
stating  that  the  skunk  sign  is  conspicuous  by  the 
absence  of  tracks.  It  may  be  that  the  foxes 
are  killing  the  skunks.  Two  gray  foxes  that  I 
trapped  were  eating  skunk.” — Game  Protector 
William  Lane,  Huston  town,  February  1946. 


“The  first  day  of  the  beaver  trapping  season 
I went  out  anticipating  seeing  lots  of  trappers 
setting  traps.  I was  surprised  as  throughout  the 
day  I only  contacted  three  trappers.  As  the  season 
wore  on,  I did  have  a few  more  trapping  in  my 
district,  but  nothing  like  the  season  of  ’43.  From 
what  information  I can  gather,  most  of  the 
trappers  went  up  to  the  mountainous  sections:  this 
helped  save  what  few  beavers  are  left  in  my 
district.” — Game  Protector  George  Miller,  Cono- 
quenessing,  February  1946. 


"The  ground  was  bare  of  snow  most  of  Febru- 
ary. There  seem  to  be  plenty  of  deer  left  over 
in  certain  sections.  I have  been  seeing  quite  a 
few  grouse  and  believe  they  are  more  plentiful 
than  previous  reports  indicated.  Fox  hunting 
parties  have  been  quite  active  around  here.” — 
Game  Protector  John  S.  Shuler,  Somerset,  Feb- 
ruary 1946. 
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LICENSE  REVOCATIONS 


Division  “B” — Continued 

Slack,  Ralph  L.,  196  Grove  St.,  E.  Strouds- 
burg (Monroe  Co.),  possessing  a loaded  rifle  in 
vehicle  standing  on  highway.  1 year. 

Surovcik,  Rudolph  P.,  11  E.  Ridge  St.,  Coaldale 
(Schuyl.  Co.),  failure  to  show  hunter’s  license  on 
demand.  1 year. 

Surovcik,  Saturn  S..  5 E.  Ridge  St.,  Coaldale 
(Schyl.  Co.),  failure  to  show  hunter’s  license  on 
demand.  1 year. 

Weiss,  James  E.,  70  Penn  St.,  E.  Stroudsburg 
(Monroe  Co.),  killing  doe  deer  in  closed  season 
1 year. 

Yatsako,  Daniel.  117  Butler  St.,  West  Wyoming 
(Luzerne  Co.),  possessing  male  deer  in  closed 
season.  2 years. 

Division  “C” 

Donn,  Robert  Edmund,  331  West  Main  St., 
Bloomsburg  (Columbia  Co.),  attempting  to  kill 
ringneck  pheasant  in  closed  season.  1 year. 

Fritz,  Robert  Jean,  Benton,  R.  D.  #2,  (Colum- 
bia Co.),  attempting  to  kill  ringneck  pheasant  in 
closed  season.  1 year. 

Graham,  Charles  E.,  R.  D.  #1,  Mt.  Pleasant 
Mills,  (Snyder  Co.),  hunting  without  a resident 
hunting  license.  1 year. 

Kreider,  Ira  John,  Shamokin  Dam  (Snyder 
Co.),  hunting  without  resident  hunting  license. 

1 year. 

Morse,  Harold  E.,  Troy,  R.  D.  #3,  (Bradford 
Co.),  throwing  artificial  light  upon  deer  while  in 
possession  of  firearms.  2 years. 

Scholl,  Everett,  Shamokin  Dam  (Snyder  Co.), 
hunting  without  resident  hunting  license.  1 year. 

VanNoy,  Carlyle  F.,  Troy,  R.  D.  #3,  (Bradford 
Co.),  throwing  artificial  light  upon  deer  while 
in  possession  of  firearms.  2 years. 

Winnie,  Lewis  H.,  Cedar  Run  (Lycoming  Co.), 
possessing  deer  in  closed  season.  2 years. 

Winnie,  Wallace,  Morris  (Tioga  Co.),  possessing 
deer  in  closed  season.  2 years. 

Division  “D” 

Bradshaw,  Marshall  R.,  R.  D.,  Warfordsburg 
(Fulton  Co.),  possessing  parts  of  a deer  unlaw- 
fully taken.  2 years. 

Burdge,  Roy  Decker,  R.  D.  #1,  (Star  Route). 
Blairs  Mills  (Huntingdon  Co.),  possessing  loaded 
shotgun  in  vehicle  in  motion  on  highway.  1 
year. 

Cavanaugh,  Boyd  R.,  R.  D.  #2,  Lewistown 
(Mifflin  Co.),  hunting  while  hunting  rights  have 
been  denied.  2 years. 

Diehl,  Harold  Vernon,  R.  D.,  Petersburg  (Hunt- 
ingdon Co.),  (a)  killing  deer  in  closed  season; 

(b)  using  artificial  light.  2 years. 

Freet.  Charles  Wm„  New  Buffalo  (Perry  Co.), 
killing  one  rabbit  in  closed  season.  1 year. 

Frye,  Clarence  Gilbert,  R.  D.  #2,  New  Bloom- 
field (Perry  Co.),  setting  one  (1)  trap  closer  than 
five  feet  from  the  hole.  2 years. 

Hardy,  Clair  G„  Perulack,  R.  D.  (Juniata  Co.), 
possessing  loaded  shotgun  in  vehicle  in  motion 
on  highway.  3 years. 

Jones,  Pete,  Dudley  (Huntingdon  Co.),  killing 
a spike  buck  in  closed  season.  2 years. 

Lightner,  Emmett,  Penna.  Furnace  (Hunting- 
don Co.),  attempting  to  kill  a deer  in  closed 
season.  2 years. 

Lightner,  Maurice  W.,  Penna.  Furnace  (Hunt- 
ingdon Co.),  possessing  parts  of  deer  in  closed 
season.  2 years. 

Martin,  Ralph  E.,  R.  D.  #2,  Chambersburg 
(Franklin  Co.),  using  vehicle  (automobile)  to 
take  rabbits  at  night.  1 year. 

Rudy,  Theodore,  R.  D.,  Petersburg  (Hunting- 
don Co.),  (a)  killing  deer  in  closed  season;  (b) 
using  artificial  light.  2 years. 

Snowberger,  Elwood  J„  R.  D.  #1,  Hollidaysburg 
(Blair  Co.),  possession  of  a muskrat  in  closed 
season.  2 years. 

Snowberger,  Paul  H..  R.  D.  #1.  Hollidaysburg 
(Blair  Co.),  trapping  while  license  is  revoked. 

2 years. 

Witmer,  Raymond  S.,  R.  D.  3.  Shippensburg 
(Cumberland  Co.),  using  vehicle  (automobile)  to 
take  rabbits  at  night.  1 year. 

Yeingst,  McClellan.  R.  D.  #2,  Gardners  (Adams 
Co.),  killing  a farmer’s  domestic  duck.  1 year 

Division  " E ” 

Barr.  Fred  Miles,  R.  D.  #1,  Roulette  (Potter 
Co.),  taking  and  possessing  parts  of  a cub 
bear  less  than  one  year  old.  3 years. 

Bundy,  Theodore,  Oak  St.,  Brockway  (Jeffer- 
son Co.),  attempting  to  take  deer  in  closed  sea- 
son. 2 years. 

Carlson,  Wilbur  A.,  114  Grant  Ave.,  Ridgway 
(Elk  Co.),  taking  a predator  (Red  Fox)  from 
trap  of  another.  1 year. 

Chelgreen,  Wm.  John,  Dagus  Mines,  (Elk  Co.), 
possessing  loaded  rifle  in  vehicle  in  motion  on 
highway.  2 years. 

Cook,  Charles  C.,  Turtle  Point  (McKean  Co.), 
possessing  green  pelts  of  3 muskrats  in  closed 
season.  1 year. 

Drake,  Lynn,  Shinglehouse  (Potter  Co.),  posses- 
sing seven  (7)  green  muskrat  skins  taken  in  a 
closed  season.  1 year. 

Garvelli,  Joseph,  Dagus  Mines  (Elk  Co.),  pos- 


sessing loaded  rifle  in  vehicle  in  motion  on  high- 
way. 2 years. 

Grabner,  Alvin  Lloyd,  North  Bend  (Clinton 
Co.),  attempting  to  take  a deer  in  closed  season. 
2 years. 

Grandin,  Major  Wm.,  Roulette  (Potter  Co.), 
(a)  possessing  11  green  muskrat  pelts  taken  ;n 
closed  season;  (b)  also  parts  of  a deer.  2 years. 

Grover,  Wilbur,  R.  D.  #1,  Genesee  (Potter 
Co.),  possessing  parts  of  fresh  killed  deer  during 
a closed  season.  2 years. 

Hartman,  Norman  E.,  116  E.  Irwin  Ave.,  State 
College  (Centre  Co.),  possessing  parts  of  deer 
in  closed  season.  2 years. 


Ralph  H.  Jacobs,  Menges  Mills,  with  3-point 
buck  with  horse  in  the  “velvet”  which  he 
killed  in  Sullivan  County  last  season. 


Hess,  Paul  Henry,  R.  D.  #2,  Smethport  (Mc- 
Kean Co.),  assisting  to  conceal  and  transport  parts 
of  two  deer  unlawfully  killed.  2 years. 

Long,  John  Wm.,  1028  Central  Ave.,  Renovo 
(Clinton  Co.),  attempting  to  take  a deer  in 
closed  season.  2 years. 

Maines,  Thomas  R.,  Woodland  (Clearfield  Co.), 
possessing  deer  unlawfully  taken.  2 years. 

Matteson,  Lawrence  J.,  Oswayo  (Potter  Co.), 
possessing  parts  of  a deer  in  closed  season.  2 
years. 

Orr,  Edward  Tyson,  R.  D.  #2,  Howard  (Centre 
Co.),  attempting  to  kill  a deer  during  the  closed 
season.  1 year. 

Pearce,  Ernest  H.,  Bellefonte  Ave.,  Lock  Haven 
(Clinton  Co.),  possessing  loaded  rifle  in  vehicle 
in  motion  on  highway.  1 year. 

Rinehart,  Walter  L.,  R.  D.  #2,  Smethport  (Mc- 
Kean Co.),  possessing  parts  of  two  male  deer 
taken  in  closed  season.  2 years. 

Rogers,  Lloyd  Geo.,  Howard  (Centre  Co.), 
throwing  artificial  light  upon  deer  while  in 
possession  of  firearms.  1 year. 

Silfies,  Clinton  R.,  Clermont  (McKean  Co.), 
possessing  parts  of  a deer  in  closed  season. 
2 years. 

Stauffer,  Hilary  E.,  185  Neubert  St.,  St.  Marys 
(Elk  Co.),  assisting  to  conceal  doe  deer  unlaw- 
fully killed.  2 years. 

Stauffer,  Isidore  J.,  517  Washington  St.,  St 

Marys  (Elk  Co.),  concealing  doe  deer  unlaw- 
fully taken.  2 years. 


IN  APPRECIATION 

Due  to  the  cooperation  and  generosity 
of  our  publisher,  The  Telegraph  Press, 
Harrisburg,  we  have  been  able  to  print 
a full  32-page  issue  of  Game  News  each 
month.  The  publisher  is  not  obligated 
to  furnish  paper  but  on  no  less  than 
six  occasions  when  none  could  be  pur- 
chased by  the  Commonwealth  in  time 
to  meet  our  needs  he  rallied  to  our  aid. 
Now  his  supply  is  also  exhausted  and 
unless  paper  now  under  contract  for 
purchase  is  made  available  very  soon 
we  may  not  be  able  to  publish  our 
June_  issue. 


(Continued  from  Last  Month) 

Strishock,  Stephen,  Brockway,  (Jefferson  Co.), 
attempting  to  take  deer  in  closed  season.  2 
years. 

Thompson,  James,  Clermont  (McKean  Co.), 
possessing  parts  of  a deer  in  closed  season.  2 
years. 

Weight,  Homer  Geo.,  R.  D.  #2,  Belefonte  (Cen- 
tre Co.),  attempting  to  kill  a deer  during  the 
closed  season.  1 year. 

Yale,  Zane  Owen,  Clermont,  (McKean  Co.), 
possessing  parts  of  a deer  in  closed  season.  2 
years. 

Zimmerman,  John,  R.  D.  #1,  Hallton  (Elk  Co.), 
possessing  parts  of  a deer  taken  in  closed 
season.  2 years. 

Division  “F” 

Anderson,  George  D.,  R.  D.,  Pleasantville  (Ven- 
ango Co. ) , possessing  deer  in  closed  season.  2 
years. 

Barker,  Albert  John,  R.  D.  #3,  Meadville 
(Crawford  Co.),  killing  rabbit  in  closed  season. 

1 year. 

Beichner,  Albert  S.,  Route  #2,  Shippenville 
(Clarion  Co.),  killing  one  button  buck  deer  in 
closed  season.  2 years. 

Beichner,  Joseph  H.,  R.  D.  #2,  Shippenville 
(Clarion  Co.),  possession  of  parts  of  illegal  deer 
taken  in  closed  season.  2 years. 

Buchanan,  Clayton  A.,  R.  D.  #1,  Spring  Creek 
(Warren  Co.),  hunting  game  on  Sunday.  1 year. 

Clapper,  Leo  John,  Box  1,  McKean  (Erie  Co.), 
killing  coon  on  Sunday.  1 year. 

Cobum,  Lee  Holden,  Box  1.  McKean  (Erie  Co.), 
killing  a coon  on  Sunday.  1 year. 

Dunlop,  Wesley  H.,  815  E.  3rd  St.,  Oil  City 
(Venango  Co.),  (a)  killing  male  deer  in  closed 
season;  (b)  possessing  loaded  rifle  in  vehicle  in 
motion  on  highway.  2 years. 

Dye,  Glen  Robert,  R.  D.  #2,  Jackson  Center 
(Mercer  Co.),  killing  ringneck  pheasant  in  closed 
season.  1 year. 

Huddelson,  Theodore  H.,  R.  D.,  Pleasantville 
(Venango  Co.),  possessing  deer  in  closed  season. 

2 years. 

Johnson,  Robert  Lewis,  R.  D.,  Tryonville  (Craw- 
ford Co.),  killing  two  (2)  gray  squirrels  in 
closed  season.  1 year. 

Kantor,  Wm.  Bennie,  229  McLain  Ave.,  Butler 
(Butler  Co.),  shooting  within  150  yds.  of  occu- 
pied buildings.  1 year. 

Marsteller,  Cloyd  L.,  R.  D.  #1,  Sandy  Lake 
(Mercer  Co.),  possessing  ringneck  pheasant  in 
closed  season.  1 year. 

Mead,  Gale  Graden,  Conneautville  (Crawford 
Co.) , killing  a gray  squirrel  in  closed  season.  1 
year. 

Osborn,  Ira  Edward,  R.  D.  #2,  Hadley  (Mercer 
Co.),  hunting  on  Sunday  and  killing  one  squirrel 
in  closed  season.  1 year. 

Osterburg,  Elmer  C.,  McKean  (Erie  Co.), 
hunting  game  (Coons)  on  Sunday.  1 year. 

Shelatz,  Steve  John,  R.  D.  #1,  Espyville  (Craw- 
ford Co.),  possessing  four  rabbits  illegally  killed. 

1 year. 

Slater,  Gene  Leo,  R.  D.  #2,  Oil  City  (Venango 
Co.),  disturbing  traps  of  another.  1 year. 

Traister,  Charles  B.,  Clarion  (Clarion  Co.), 
possessing  one  gray  squirrel  in  closed  season. 

1 year. 

Varacolla,  Joseph,  716  New  Castle  St.,  Butler 
(Butler  Co.),  killing  one  ground-hog  and  one 
gray  squirrel  in  closed  season.  1 year. 

Division  “G” 

Cramer,  Ersest  Homer.  Box  261,  Rockwood  ; 
(Somerset  Co),  possession  of  male  deer  taken  in  | 
closed  season.  2 years. 

Glessner,  Charles  Wm.,  Star  Route,  Ligonier 
(Westmoreland  Co.),  taking  and  possessing  a 
cub  bear  less  than  one  year  old  in  a closed 
season.  2 years. 

Hay,  Wilbur  H.,  R.  D.  #1,  Rockwood  (Somer- 
set Co.),  possessing  doe  deer  taken  in  closed  sea-  I 
son.  2 years. 

Johnson,  Millard  I.,  Rockwood  (Somerset  Co.),  ; 
possessing  doe  deer  taken  in  closed  season.  2 
years. 

Kuhar,  Mike.  Box  193,  Van  Voohris,  Washing- 
ton Co.),  shooting  within  150  yds.  of  an  occupied 
building.  1 year. 

McFadden,  Harry  V..  724  St.  Clair  St.,  Latrobe 
(Westmoreland  Co.),  taking  and  possessing  a 
cub  bear  less  than  one  year  old.  2 years. 

Melia,  Joseph  Rufus,  R.  D.  #1,  Confluence 
(Somerset  Co.),  hunting  while  hunting  rights 
have  been  denied.  2 years. 

Rummel,  Logan,  Wilmore  (Cambria  Co.),  pos-  j 
sessing  skins  of  fur-bearing  animals  unlawfully 
killed  (muskrats).  1 year. 

Sanner,  Frank  E.,  Rockwood  (Somerset  Co.),  1 
possessing  doe  deer  taken  in  closed  season.  2 
years. 

Seda,  Frank,  Claridge  (Westmoreland  Co.),  | 
taking  and  possessing  a cub  bear  less  than  one  I 
year  old  In  a closed  season.  2 years. 

Smith,  Harvey  Albert,  R.  D.  #3,  Confluense  ! 
(Somerset  Co.),  (a)  hunting  game,  grey  squirrels  I 
on  Sunday  (b)  possessing  3 gray  squirrels  taken 
in  closed  season.  1 year. 

Trimpey,  Charles  A.,  R.  D.  #3,  Confluence 
(Somerset  Co.),  hunting  game  (gray  squirrels) 
on  Sunday.  1 year. 


Center — The  183  applicants 

for  admission  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  Train- 
ing School  who  took  the  com- 
petitive written  examination.  A 
class  of  30  men  is  to  be  selected 
for  a one-year  course  of  train- 
ing to  become  Game  Protectors. 


Top — Game  Commission  Train- 
ing School  applicants  being  reg- 
istered at  old  Central  High 
School  building,  Harrisburg.  Sat- 
urday morning.  May  4th  Game 
Commission  Officials  to  the  left 
of  the  table  are  as  follows: 
Standing,  in  civilian  suit,  Seth 
Gordon,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Commission  oversees  the 
registration;  to  the  left  in  the 
background  Robert  I).  McDowell, 
Acting  Chief,  Division  of  Re- 
search; in  uniform  to  the  left, 
Wilbur  M.  Cramer,  Superintend- 
ent of  Training;  seated,  Charles 
F.  Stambaugh,  Administrative 
Assistant,  Division  of  Propaga- 
tion and  Distribution;  in  uni- 
form in  the  foreground  Robert 
D.  Parlaman,  Resident  Instruc- 
tor of  the  Training  School. 


Bottom  — Group  of 
prospective  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Protectors 
taking  competitive 
mental  examination  in 
one  of  the  High  School 
classrooms. 


Photos  by  Delbert  Batcheler. 


NOTICE 

TO  READERS 

As  of  July  1,  1946,  the  subscription  fee  for  Game 
News  will  be  $1.00  for  one  year,  $1.50  for  two  years 
and  $2.00  for  three  years,  for  everyone,  residents 
and  non-residents,  with  a special  group  rate  of  $.50 
for  all  resident  sportsmen’s  organizations  provided 
such  subscriptions  are  submitted  in  lots  of  ten  or 
more. 

The  purpose  of  the  increased  fee  is  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  provide  better  paper,  better  text,  and 
better  illustrations  and  more  adequately  sustain  the 
magazine  financially.  You  as  a reader  will  benefit 
tremendously  as  a result,  and  we  hope  you  will 
cooperate. 
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PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  BY  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION,  HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

EDWARD  MARTIN,  GOVERNOR 

* 

PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 

Ross  L.  Leffler,  President  Pittsburgh 

Robert  Lamberton,  Vice-President  Franklin 

Col.  Nicholas  Biddle  Bethayres 

G.  I.  Phillips  Alexandria 

Harold  Moltz  Williamsport 

Dr.  H.  E.  Kilgus  Brockway 

John  C.  Herman  Dauphin 

B.  K.  Williams  East  Stroudsburg 

Administrative  Office 

Seth  Gordon  Executive  Director 

R.  A.  McCachran  Assistant  Director 


GAME  COMM 


W.  Gard. 


Division  of  Lands 

Conklin  Chief 


Division  of  Accounting  & Budget 

N.  E.  Slaybaugh  Comptroller 

Division  of  Public  Information 

Leo  A.  Luttringer,  Jr Chief 

Editor,  Pennsylvania  Game  News 

Training 

W.  M.  Cramer  Supt.  Training  School 


Bureau  of  Field  Operations 

Division  of  Law  Enforcement 
W.  C.  Shaffer  Chief 

Division  of  Land  Management 
James  N.  Morton  Chief 

Division  of  Research 

Robert  D.  McDowell  Acting 

Propagation  & Distribution 

Earl  S.  Greenwood  Acting 

Field  Division  Supervisors 

Division  “A” — M.  J.  Golden,  602  Penn  Ave..  West 
Reading,  Pa., 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lan- 
caster, Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery,  Northampton. 
Philadelphia,  York. 

Division  “B” — Jay  C.  Gilford,  Wyoming  Ave.  and 
Welles  St.,  Forty  Fort,  Pa. 

Carbon,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Pike, 
Schuylkill,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 
Division  "C” — Thomas  F.  Bell,  352  E.  3rd  St.,  Williams- 
port, Pa. 

Bradford,  Columbia,  Lycoming,  Montour,  North- 
umberland, Snyder,  Sullivan,  Tioga,  Union. 

Division  “D” — William  J.  Davis,  327  Penn  St., 
Huntingdon,  Pa. 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin, 
Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin,  Perry. 

Division  “E” — M.  E.  Sherman,  1 E.  Du  Bois  Ave., 

Du  Bois,  Pa. 

Cameron,  Center,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Jefferson. 
McKean,  Potter 

Division  “F” — Hayes  T.  Englert,  14  W.  1st  St.,  2d 
Floor,  S.  S.  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest  Lawrence. 
Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 

Division  “G” — John  J.  Slautterback  (Acting),  405  Main 
St.,  2d  Flaor,  McClellan  Bldg.,  Irwin,  Pa. 
Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette, 
Greene,  Indiana.  Somerset,  Washington, 
Westmoreland. 


HOW  TO  SUBSCRIBE 


RATES — $0.50  per  year  to  residents  of  Pennsylvania,  regardless 
of  address.  $1.00  per  year  for  Non-Residents  of  Pennsylvania. 
(Out-of-State,  District  o-p  Columbia,  Canadian  or  Foreign.)  Club 
rates  are  available  to  organizations  presenting  10  or  more  sub- 
scriptions in  a single  order.  Remittances  by  check  or  money  order 
to  be  made  payable  to  the  Department  of  Revenue,  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  CASH  FORWARDED  AT  SENDER’S  RISK.  STAMPS 
NOT  ACCEPTED.  Your  local  Game  Protector,  County  Treasurer  or 
other  Hunting  License  Issuing  Agent  will  take  your  subscription; 
or  you  may  forward  it  direct  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 
Harrisburg.  Pa. 


Please  report  all  changes  of  address  promptly,  sending  both  your 
old  and  new  addresses. 

Please  address  all  communications  to  the  Editorial  Office. 

Publication  office,  Cameron  and  Kelker  Sts.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Executive  and  editorial  office,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the  Post  Office  of  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  under  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 

Permission  to  reprint  will  be  granted  provided  proper  credit  is 
given. 

Mailed  in  conformity  with  P.O.D.  Order  No.  19087. 
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Effective  July  1,  1946,  the  subscription  fee  will  be  increased  to  $1.00  for  one  year,  $1.50  for  two  years,  and  $2.00 
for  three  years  for  everyone,  residents  and  non-residents,  with  a special  rate  of  50  cents  for  all  resident  sports- 
men’s organizations,  provided  such  subscriptions  are  submitted  in  lots  of  ten  or  more. 
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EDITORIAL 


JUNE,  1946 


IN  THIS  ISSUE 

DANIEL  BOONE  GETS  THE 
LIMIT 

By  William  Boyd 


★ 

WALDENS  FOR  EVERYONE 
By  John  K.  Terres 


* 


CONSERVATION  EDUCA- 
TION 

By  N.  R.  Casillo 


THE  ALLEGHENY  WOOD 
RAT 

By  Caroline  Heppens+all 


★ 

POINTING 
By  Herbert  Kendrick 


NEW  POLLUTION  BILL  IN  HOUSE 


H.  R.  6024,  a new  anti-pollution  bill,  embodying  features  of  both  the  Mundt  and  Spence 
bills,  was  introduced  early  in  April  in  the  lower  House  by  Congressman  Mansfield,  of 
Texas,  chairman  of  the  powerful  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee. 

“The  pollution  of  our  waterways  by  raw  sewage  and  industrial  waste  has,  with  the 
growth  of  population  and  industry,  brought  about  a condition  which  is  a menace  to  the 
health  of  millions  of  our  people;  so  much  so  as  to  make  it  an  emergency  matter.  Widespread 
disease  has  been  caused  by  it  in  the  past  in  Ohio  and  other  States.  It  has  destroyed  fish 
and  game  life  in  may  of  our  rivers,  large  and  small.  It  has  made  open  sewers  of  these 
streams. 

“In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  sewage-purification  plants  have  been  constructed  in 
recent  years,  conditions  are  growing  worse.  The  volume  of  untreated  sewage  and  indus- 
trial waste  flowing  into  our  waterways  is  greater  now  than  ever  before.’” 

This  strong  language  appears  as  the  first  statement  in  the  report  and  is  based  upon 
the  statements  of  more  than  half  a hundred  witnesses  who  testified  before  the  Com- 
mittee some  months  ago.  Health  authorities,  engineers,  industrialists,  and  conservation- 
ists all  shared  the  view  that  pollution  is  rampant,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  life  and  health 
and  that  it  must  be  abated  and  controlled. 

The  new  bill  meets  the  serious  objections  to  the  Spence  bill  and  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  Izaak  Walton  League  because  of  including  the  enforcement  provision  of  the  Mundt 
bill.  Congressman  Mundt  has  given  his  blessings  to  the  compromise  measure. 

Briefly  the  Mansfield  bill  provides  for  (1)  compacts  between  two  or  more  States; 
(2)  surveys  and  investigations  to  be  conducted  by  the  Public  Health  Service;  (3)  prep- 
aration and  publication  of  reports  of  such  surveys;  (4)  loans  and  grants-in-aid  to 
states,  municipalities  or  other  public  bodies  for  treatment  plants  (grants-in-aid  not  to 
be  more  than  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  project) ; (5)  loans  to  industry  for  projects 
to  prevent  discharge  of  untreated  waste  into  rivers  and  other  waters  (loans  to  be  at 
not  to  exceed  4 % per  annum) ; (6)  sets  up  a water  pollution  advisory  board  in  the 
Public  Health  Service  composed  of  the  Surgeon  General,  or  a sanitary  engineer  desig- 
nated by  him,  and  representatives  from  the  Departments  of  War,  Interior,  Commerce 
and  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  and  recommending  policies  and  programs; 
(7)  the  Surgeon  General  is  authorized  to  review  all  surveys,  investigations  and  plans 
made  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

$100,000,000  a year  are  authorized  for  loans  and  grants-in-aid.  $1,500,000  are  made 
available,  when  appropriated,  for  allocation  to  the  State  and  interstate  agencies  for 
surveys  and  investigations.  Another  million  and  a half  dollars  are  provided  for  admin- 
istration of  the  Act. 

The  country  is  to  be  divided  into  sanitary  water  districts. 
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By  Ted  Trueblood 
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MINK  AND  CANADA 
GOOSE 

By  Jacob  Bates  Abbott 


ENFORCEMENT  PROVISIONS 

Congress  declares  that  the  depositing  of  any  waste  into  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States  which  is  or  may  be  injurious  to  human  health  or  to  any  form  of  life, 
aquatic,  bird  or  otherwise,  is  against  public  policy  and  a public  and  common  nuisance. 
Action  to  abate  the  nuisance  shall  be  brought  by  any  United  States  Attorney.  If  any- 
one fails  to  clean  up  his  pollution  within  six  months  after  notice,  action  to  abate  shall 
be  begun.  However,  no  action  shall  be  brought  within  two  years  after  the  Act  is  in 
force.  This  provision  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  public  bodies  and  industry  this  breath- 
ing spell  in  which  to  clean  up. 

Another  provision  gives  the  polluter  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  the  question  of 
not  being  able  to  comply  immediately  with  the  order  of  the  abatement  and  if  the  Sur- 
geon General  is  satisfied  that  complianace  is  not  possible  he  may  extend  the  time  five 
years  for  such  compliance.  A reasonable  time  beyond  five  years  may  be  granted  if  the 
polluter  can  show  “to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  that  he  has  diligently  tried  to  comply'.” 

Here  at  last  is  a bill  that  conservationists  can  support  wholeheartedly.  It  is  a long 
step  forward  from  the  last  Act  passed  by  Congress  on  the  subject  back  in  1924  when 
the  Oil  Pollution  Act  became  the  law  of  the  land.  This  Act  covered  only  oil  pollution 
in  our  tide  waters  and  our  territorial  waters  out  to  the  3-mile  limit.  Sponsored  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee,  and  unanimously  reported  from  the 
Committee,  this  new  bill  should  have  smooth  sailing  through  the  House.  Opposition 
in  the  Senate  is  not  now  apparent  and  it  may  be  that  soon  this  sound  measure  may  be 
upon  the  statute  books.  It  may  be  said  that  this  has  been  brought  about  through  the 
efforts  of  the  conservation  forces  of  the  nation  under  the  leadership  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League,  ably  supported  by  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  and  many  other  groups. 
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DANIEL  BOONE  GETS  THE  LIMIT 

By  William  Boyd 


OW  well  I recall  that  crisp 
December  morning  which 
marked  the  opening  day  of 
our  last  doe  season.  As  we 
assembled  around  the  oil- 
cloth-cowered table  in  the 
comfortable  kitchen  of  the 
Hunting  Club,  three  and  a 
up  Little  Pine  Creek  from 
Lycoming  County.  As  Jim 
slid  the  golden-brown  griddle  cakes  from 
his  cake  turner  onto  our  plates,  Doc  re- 
marked it  was  going  to  be  a good  day  for 
hunting. 

His  prophecy  was  fulfilled  a few  hours 
later,  for  by  mid-morning  we  had  two  big 
does  hanging  from  the  cabin’s  front  porch 
ceiling.  I say  big  does,  and  I mean  just 
that,  for  we  had  decided  before  setting  out 
that  only  mature  animals  would  draw  our 
fire. 

These  two  deer  were  shot  by  Jim  and 
Dan  before  we  even  started  our  first  drive. 
We  had  decided  to  comb  the  planting  of 
pines  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek  just  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bridge  built  by  the  boys 
who  first  occupied  the  CCC  camp  north  of 
our  hunting  lodge.  Jim  and  Dan  crossed 
the  creek  on  the  ice  back  of  the  cabin,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  crew  drove  across  the 
bridge  in  my  car. 

We  were  on  the  bridge  when  we  heard  a 
rifle  shot  down  creek.  We  stoped  and  saw 
the  fun  from  there.  Big  Dan  was  down  on 
one  knee,  his  hat  brushed  from  his  head 
by  his  forearm  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
his  shooting.  He  was  blazing  away  steadily. 
Off  to  his  left  stood  Jim,  his  rifle  also  at 
his  shoulder,  and  just  as  we  stopped  he,  too, 
opened  up. 

It  was  all  over  in  just  a few  seconds.  The 
pair  had  come  upon  a herd  of  a half  dozen 
deer  at  the  west  edge  of  the  pines.  Ap- 
parently the  animals  hadn’t  seen  or  heard 
them  as  they  approached  within  good  shoot- 
ing distance,  so  each  selected  a large  doe  and 
then  went  into  action. 

Ironically  enough,  they  made  their  kill 
from  the  very  grounds  on  which  the 
Tiadaghton  Sportsmen’s  Association  hold 
their  annual  picnic.  In  fact  they  stood  ex- 
actly where  sportsmen  stand  every  year 
while  they  are  shooting  just  for  the  fun  of 
the  thing. 

Instead  of  making  our  drive  through  tire 
pines  we  drove  down  along  the  east  bank 
of  'the  creek  and  loaded  their  two  deer  on 
the  car.  It  was  only  a matter  of  a short 
time  after  we  got  the  does  back  to  camp 
until  we  had  cleaned  them  out  thoroughly 
and  hung  'them  from  the  porch  ceiling. 

Concluding  the  remainder  of  the  herd 
were  thoroughly  frightened  and  probably  on 
top  of  the  mountain  by  'this  time,  we  de- 
cided to  make  a short  drive  above  the  road 
to  the  west  of  the  cabin.  The  watchers  lined 
up  where  open  field  merged  with  the  forest 
just  above  Dad  Welker’s  cabin,  and  the 


drivers  went  down  the  road  almost  to  the 
Tin  Shanty. 

Ralph,  president  of  the  club,  who  knows 
the  territory  like  we  all  know  the  City  of 
Williamsport,  took  the  upper  station  on  the 
'drive.  He  was  going  through  silently  while 
the  remainder  of  us  tongued  loud  and  long. 
We  hadn’t  proceeded  a hundred  yards  until 
we  had  our  third  doe.  This  animal,  also  a 
big  one,  had  attempted  to  sneak  in  front 
of  the  upper  drivers  to  make  its  way  up  the 
mountain.  Unfortunately  for  her  she  crossed 
on  a dead  run  in  front  of  Ralph,  perhaps  the 
best  shot  of  the  Daniel  Boone  Club. 

Having  planned  to  stay  in  camp  three  or 
four  days,  and  not  wanting  to  shoot  our 
camp  limit  in  one  day,  we  knocked  off  and 
returned  to  the  cabin.  Tom  had  the  fur- 
nace fire  going  full  blast  and  Doc  had  just 
finished  boiling  a big  ham  from  which  we 
sliced  meat  for  between  fresh  rye  bread  we 
had  bought  from  a German  baker  in  South 
Williamsport  Who  is  famous  far  and  wide 
for-  his  incomparable  rye  bread. 

Dan,  a grandfather  of  several  youngsters 
and  not  as  young  as  he  once  was,  disposed 
of  a half  dozen  sandwiches,  which  he  washed 
down  with  copious  servings  of  coffee,  com- 
pleting his  lunch  with  hard-boiled  eggs, 
Cheese,  potato  chips,  and  a huge  slab  of 
homemade  pie.  Then  he  settled  down  on 
one  of  the  gliders  in  front  of  our  big  stone 
fireplace  and  in  a few  minutes  was  sound 
asleep. 

I’ve  heard  plenty  of  snoring  in  my  time 
'but  never  anything  remotely  approaching 
Dan’s  blasts  when  he’s  flat  on  his  back. 
It  actually  seemed  that  the  walls  of  our  big 
livingroom  were  reverberating  to  his  loud 
breathing.  It  was  no  novelty  to  us,  for  we 


had  heard  it  many  times  before;  in  fact, 
we  always  let  Dan  select  his  bedroom  first 
so  we  can  bunk  as  far  away  from  it  as 
cabin  accommodations  make  possible. 

However,  one  of  Dan’s  practices  was  a 
novelty  to  a couple  of  the  men  who  hadn’t 
hunted  with  him  before.  He  invariably  takes 
off  his  glasses  when  he  lies  down  and  places 
them  on  his  broad  chest  without  bothering 
to  put  them  in  their  case.  There  they  rest, 
rising  and  falling  with  his  deep  breathing 
but  never  falling  from  his  bosom.  Always, 
upon  awakening,  he  instinctively  reaches  for 
his  glasses  and  picks  them  off  his  chest  be- 
fore arising.  I’ll  never  cease  to  marvel  over 
two  things;  how  he  can  snore  so  loud  and 
be  so  conscious  of  his  glasses  as  never  to 
break  them  in  his  sleep. 

We  did  little  hunting  that  afternoon,  loaf- 
ing about  the  cabin  listening  to  the  radio 
and  playing  cards.  That  evening  Doc  and 
Jim  collaborated  on  one  of  their  justly  fam- 
ous hunting  camp  meals.  They  prepared 
porterhouse  steaks  about  an  inch  thick  se- 
lected so  carefully  and  cooked  so  well  we 
cut  them  with  our  forks.  In  addition,  there 
were  fluffy  mashed  potatoes,  rich  brown 
gravy,  peas,  stewed  tomatoes,  fresh  Vienna 
bread  with  butter  and  jelly,  coffee  with 
cream,  and  canned  peaches  for  desert. 
Roughing  it  at  camp!  We  didn’t  know  the 
meaning  of  the  term. 

The  second  morning  we  made  the  Dyna- 
mite Hollow  drive,  so  named  for  the  shanty 
in  which  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
stored  its  dynamite.  It  was  on  this  drive 
I got  my  doe.  Doc  and  I had  adjacent 
watches  far  up  the  Hollow.  In  fact  I was 
almost  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  along  which 
(Continued  on  page  26) 


Daniel  Boone’s  attractive  and  comfortable  club  house. 


Daniel  Boone 
quarter  miles 
Waterville,  in 


WALDENS  FOR  EVERYONE 

Pennsylvania  landowners , like  the  one  in  New  York  State  about  whose 
“ reconditioned ” farm  this  article  is  written  may , by  building  small 
ponds , recreate  some  of  the  charm  of  Thoreau’s  legendary  Walden 

_ _ _ By  John  K.  Terres 

REPRINTED  COURTESY  AUDUBON  MAGAZINE 


EARLY  one  spring  morning  in  1941,  a 
farmer  in  western  New  York  State  was 
startled  at  his  breakfast  table  by  a strange 
tumult  of  wild  voices.  Parting  the  neat  white 
window  curtains,  he  looked  eastward  a few 
hundred  yards  to  his  newly-built  farm  pond. 
In  the  gray  morning  light  he  saw  some- 
thing that  wrung  a shout  from  him  and 
brought  his  wife  running  to  (the  window.  A 
flock  of  fifty  wild  mallards  and  ten  Canada 
geese  were  swimming  about  in  the  shallow 
upper  end  of  the  pond.  It  was  the  first 
time  Bob  Coles  had  seen  waterfowl  on  his 
farm  in  his  lifetime  of  fifty-eight  years. 

He  told  me  about  it  afterwards  and  I shall 
never  forget  the  glow  in  his  eyes  and  the 
excitement  in  his  voice.  If  he  had  discovered 
oil  on  his  farm  he  couldn’t  have  been  more 
exultant.  He  was  smiling  when  he  spoke: 
‘Tm  beginning  to  realize  what  you  fellows 
meant  when  you  said  I’d  get  more  out  ofL 


this  pond  that  waiter  for  my  cattle!” 

Farmer  Coles’  story  goes  back  to  1939 
when  he  asked  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice to  help  him  put  soil- conserving  prac- 
tices to  work  on  his  eighty-acre  farm.  I 
was  the  biologist  called  upon  to  assist  a 
forester,  an  engineer,  and  a crop  specialist 
with  the  conservation  plan.  We  knew  from 
giving  practical  aid  to  thousands  of  farmers 
that  our  recommendations  would  prevent 
large  losses  of  good  farm  soil.  Furthermore 
we  could,  at  the  Same  time,  help  restore  a 
crop  of  songbirds  and  other  wild  creatures 
to  his  eroded  land.  We  were  to  find  that 
every  erosion  control  practice  we  put  into 
effect  would,  in  some  way,  benefit  wildlife. 

The  farm  lay  in  a little  upland  valley. 
It  was  rectangular,  bounded  on  the  south 
by  a dusty  country  road,  and  on  the  north, 
east  and  west  by  'other  farms.  The  cropland 
“sloped  steeply  southward  from  a grazed 
woodland  bare  of  undergrowth,  and  a prop- 
erty line  hedgerow,  to  a small  white  farm 
house  and  bam  near  the  road.  The  crop 
fields  were  eroded — soil  had  been  washing 
away  with  every  rain.  The  farmer  had  been 
cultivating  his  land  up  and  down  the  slope, 
uneonsiously  inviting  the  rainfall,  and  with 
it  the  top  soil,  to  leave  the  farm  as  quickly 
as  passible.  To  the  east  of  the  house,  a 
long  trough-shaped  pasture  extended  from 
the  north  to  the  south  boundary  of  the 
farm.  A brushy  watercourse  ran  the  length 
of  the  pasture,  but  it  dwindled  to  shallow 
pools  in  late  summer.  The  steep  pasture 
slopes  were  only  sparsely  covered  with 
grass.  In  some  places,  bare  soil  was  exposed 
where  erosion  had  worn  the  thin  sod  away. 
The  pasture  was  over-grazed — it  needed 
fertilizer,  and  a rest. 

We  planned  strip-cropping  to  protect  the 
sloping  fields  of  cultivated  land.  The  strips 
of  crops  would  cover  the  hillsides  from  top 
to  bottom  in  horizontal  bands,  each  clean- 
tilled  crop  strip  alternating  with  a hay  strip. 
Thus  rainfall  would  be  kept  from  racing 
down  the  slope,  taking  a pilfered  burden  of 
good  farm  soil  on  the  first  stage  of  a jour- 
ney to  the  sea.  Birdlife  would  be  benefited 
too.  On  -this  strip-cropped  land  we  were 
to  find  the  bird  population  rising  to  twice 
that  of  adjacent  cropland  not  in  strips. 
Along  one  of  the  strip  edges  crossing  half 
the  width  of  the  farm,  we  planned  a low- 
growing  contour  hedge.  The  shrubbery 
would  not  only  help  prevent  erosion.  It 
would  attract  the  thicket-dwelling  catbirds, 
thrashers,  and  other  insectivorous  birds  into 
open  cropland  where  they  could  feed  on 
destructive  insect  pests  and  carry  them  to 
their  young. 


Red-winged  Blackbird. 
By  Sam  A.  Grimes 


The  pasture  would  be  improved  by  fer-  . 
tilization  to  thicken  the  sod.  And  by  fencing 
if  into  smaller  units  and  rotating  grazing,  the 
over-cropped  grasses  would  be  given  a 
chance  to  rest  and  grow  vigorous  again. 
On  the  hill  above  the  cropland,  a new  fence 
would  separate  woodland  from  pasture  to 
protect  the  woods  from  grazing.  Within  a 
few  years,  if  left  undisturbed,  the  large 
barren  areas  under  the  big  sugar  maples  and  ' 
basswoods  would  thicken  with  new  genera- 
tions of  forest  trees  and  shrubs.  And  with 
their  return  would  come  the  birds  of  the  I 
woodland  understory.  The  forest  soil  would 
no  longer  be  packed  hard  by  the  dairy  herd 
roving  there  for  a few  spears  of  grass,  and 
a normal  population  of  insect-eating  mice 
and  shrews  would  again  burrow  their  myriad 
tunnels  under  the  deepening  leaf  litter,  j 
Gradually  the  hard-packed  soil  would  loosen 
and  absorb  the  rainfall  that  had  been  run- 
ning out  of  the  woods  and  spilling  over  the 
cropland  below.  And  on  another  part  of 
(the  farm  there  would  be  a small  pond,  per- 
haps more  striking  in  its  attractiveness  to 
wildlife  than  any  other  development  in  our 
conservation  plan. 

There  was  an  excellent  site  for  the  pond 
in  the  lower  end  of  the  brushy  pasture. 
The  stream  bed  was  choked  with  cutgrass, 1 
sedges,  and  willows.  Water  flowed  there 
only  part  of  the  year,  but  the  supply  was  j 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  pond.  The  land  j 
was  wet  and  unproductive,  and  lay  like  a 
narrow  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  pas- 
ture slopes.  It  would  not  have  been  good 
economy  to  build  a pond  on  productive  farm 
land  anyway.  Our  engineer  designed  a small 
pond,  that  would  do  triple  service.  Not  only 
would  it  hold  back  flood  waters  from  the 
valley  farms  below — the  pond  would  supply 


drinking  water  for  livestock  and  serve  as  a 
wildlife  refuge. 

The  earthen  dam  was  completed  in  1940 
and  backed  the  waters  of  the  sluggish  stream 
two  to  six  feet  deep  over  an  acre  and  a 
half  of  pasture  bottom  land.  Cattle  were 
kept  away  from  the  pond.  They  were  ex- 
cluded by  a barbed-wire  fence  strung  at 
least  fifty  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  water. 
They  drank  of  the  pond  waters 
piped  to  a trough  below  the  dam. 

Farmer  Coles  sowed  grass  seeds 
on  the  raw  banks  of  the  dam.  A 
grass  sod  would  prevent  the 
waves  from  cutting  into  the 
dam,  and  from  washing  soil 
from  the  pond  banks.  Farther 
up  on  the  pond  slopes  he  planted 
trees  and  shrubs  that  would  pro- 
vide food  and  cover  for  wildlife 
and  keep  silt  from  moving  down 
into  the  water.  Within  a few 
years  those  trees  and  shrubs 
would  be  tall  enough  to  cast 
cooling  shade  on  the  pond  that 
would  lessen  evaporation  on  hot 
summer  days.  That  was  all  the 
planting  that  was  done.  But  that 
year  saw  the  beginning  of  a re- 
markable transformation. 

The  pond  had  been  completed 
only  a few  weeks  when  it  at- 
tracted the  first  wild  visitors.  In 
the  late  summer  of  1940,  musk- 
rats came  and  built  a dome- 
shaped lodge  among  the  cattails 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  pond.  In 
the  following  spring,  wild  geese 
and  mallards  came  noisily  to  rest 
there  for  the  first  time.  After 
the  waterfowl  had  left,  a pair 


There  is  no  lovelier  sight  than  a pond  with 
a woodland  setting.  Here  at  dusk,  the  deer 
may  come  to  drink,  and  the  raccoon,  fox  and 
skunk,  come  to  seek  turtles’  eggs,  frogs  and 
crayfish.  In  the  foreground,  a farmer  has 
planted  fruiting  trees  and  shrubs  to  attract 
wild  furbearers.  Persimmons,  cherries,  grapes, 
and  other  wild  fruits  are  readily  eaten  by 
the  raccoon,  opossum,  fox  and  skunk.  Below 
mallard  ducks  by  Allan  D.  Cruickshank. 


of  Virginia  rails  slipped  into 
the  little  marsh  at  the  shallow 
end  of  the  pond.  We  heard 
their  peculiar  grunting  and 
chuckling  calls  long  before 
we  saw  them.  No  one  knows 
when  the  spotted  sandpipers 
first  came,  but  one  day  we 
found  them  there.  A pair 
stayed  all  the  first  summer, 
teetering  and  crying  plain- 
tively along  the  edge  of  the 
waters  over  which  bank  and 
rough-winged  swallows  now 
came  skimming.  The  redwings 
had  always  nested  in  the  cat- 
tails of  the  old  watercourse, 
but  two  years  after  the  pond 
was  built  they  had  doubled 
from  five  to  ten  pairs.  Cattle 
no  longer  disturbed  their 
nesting.  Three  pairs  of 
Savannah  sparrows  appeared 
within  the  fenced  sedge 
meadow,  and  song  sparrows 
grew  from  two  to  four  pairs. 
Meadow  larks  and  bobolinks 
now  nested  in  the  tall  grasses 
that  stopped  suddently  at  the 
pond  fence.  In  the  years  be- 
fore, those  grasses  had  been 
grazed  down  to  their  roots. 
But  on  the  pastured  side  of 
the  fence,  the  killdeers,  which 
prefer  the  short  grass  and 
open  cultivated  land,  still  flew 
in  the  faces  of  cattle  that 
stepped  too  near  their  eggs. 

In  the  summer  of  1941.  the 
first  water  plants  arrived.  Perhaps  they  were 
always  there,  growing  unnoticed  in  the  stag- 
nant and  dying  pools  of  the  old  watercourse. 
Farmer  Coles  thought  the  wildfowl  had 
brought  them  on  their  feet.  Perhaps  they 
were  washed  down  the  stream  bed  from 
farther  up  'the  valley.  There  weren't  many 
that  first  year — a few  floating  clusters  of 
the  little  round-leaved  duckweed,  (Lemna), 
and  submerged  clumps  of  bushy 
pondweed  and  water  purslane. 
Bulrushes,  sedges,  and  cutgrass 
came  to  the  shallows  at  the  pond 
edge,  and  on  the  banks  there 
suddenly  appeared  a dense 
growth  of  barnyard  millet, 
smartweeds,  stone  crop,  wild 
mint,  grasses  and  shrubs  and 
willows.  And  so  a few  fence 
posts  and  barbed-wire  wrought 
their  magic.  Wildlife  nesting 
cover  and  food  plants  came  to 
pond  waters  and  banks  because 
hooves  could  no  longer  trample 
the  herbs  and  grasses.  The  pond 
waters  stayed  clear  and  un- 
spoiled, and  the  cattle  themselves 
were  less  exposed  to  internal 
parasites  and  the  dreaded  an- 
thrax. Their  drinking  water  was 
safer  in  the  trough.  It  could  not 
be  contaminated  by  bovine  feet 
and  dung. 

Wildflowers,  too,  came  to  the 
fenced  pond.  Long-stemmed 
purple  violets  and  yellow  marsh 
marigolds  brightened  the  borders 
of  the  pond  in  spring.  And  in 
summer,  there  were  tall,  spiky 
sweet-smelling  orchids  — ladies’ 
(Continued  on  page  2S ) 
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Woodcock  cover.  The  gay  brilliancy  of  the  birch  sprouts  is  as  at- 
tractive as  the  game  they  harbor. 

KE  average  person,  yes,  even  the  experienced 
outdoorsman,  balks  at  the  word  conservation  es- 
pecially if  he  does  not  understand  its  full  meaning 
and  implications.  The  sportsman  who  dutifully 
observes  all  of  the  game  laws,  the  farmer  who 
annually  plants  trees  on  his  wasteland,  the  city 
dweller  who  regularly  feeds  the  birds;  these  and 
nsany  O'thers  comprising  a considerable  cross-section  of  our  citi- 
zenry all  assiduously  ibelieve  that  they  are  practicing  true  con- 
servation and  are  accordingly  suffused  with  a feeling  of  self- 
generated  piety  much  like  Chaucer’s  Prioress  who  was  smugly 
certain  she  Was  among  thotee  chosen.  Paradoxically,  we  are  all 
eager  to  help,  but  unwilling  to  go  the  Whole  way  despite  the  fact 
that  the  all-out  push  would  involve  far  less  individual  effort. 

All  of  us,  literally  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  have  been  so 
steeped  and  impregnated  with  the  prodigiousness  of  our  land  that 
we  are  still  prone  to  look  upon  our  vast  natural  wealth  in  the 
abstract;  “as  something  that  does  not  apply  to  me.  How  can 
it?  I’m  not  personally  benefitting  from  it.” 

Man’s  conservation  horizon  is  so  limited  by  his  thinking  that  he 
cannot  see  the  complete  picture  because  of  the  immensity  of  its 
canvas.  The  manifold  problems  are  so  overwhelming  that  they 
raise  a multitude  of  more  or  less  reasonable  doubts. 

And  one  cannot  wholly  blame  those  whose  very  beings  have 
'been  imbued  with  the  doctrine  that  has  been  prevalent  since 
the  founding  of  our  great  country.  It  would  be  much  like  scolding 
a bird  dog  for  pointing  game. 

Intelligent  people  are  supposed  to  profit  from  past  experiences 
and  mistakes,  yet  we  go  blithely  on  repeatedly  committing  the 
same  infractions  against  natural  laws  that  have  been  common 
practice  since  when  we  literally  rolled  in  the  lush  riches  of  our 
original  natural  endowments. 


CONSERVATION 

EDUCATION 

By  N.  R.  Casillo 

For  example,  just  before  'the  turn  of  the  century,  so-called 
shrewd  and  experienced  operators  looked  upon  the  magnificent 
forests  of  ’Pennsylvania  as  virtually  inexhaustible.  They  thought 
that  it  was  humanly  impossible  to  denude  the  ranks  of  heavily 
wooded  mountains.  Well,  as  we  know,  they  were  stripped  in  short 
order.  The  same  treatment  was  accorded  the  likewise  inex- 
haustible forest  areas  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  Today,  yes, 
right  at  this  moment,  the  Northwest  is  undergoing  the  same 
repetitious  travail.  Here,  man  is  going  his  former  exploits  one 
better.  In  his  conceit  he  has  posted  signs  throughout  the  redwood 
area  where  lumbering  activities  are  running  rampant,  with  the 
following  legend:  As  rapidly  as  these  trees  are  cut  they  are  re- 
placed by  others  so  that  in  fifty  years  there  will  be  virtually  as 
much  timber  as  there  is  at  present.  Admittedly  true  enough, 
but  you  can  form  your  own  conclusions.  Ignorance  and  that  fatal 
word  inexhaustible  have  sounded  the  death  knell  for  practically 
all  of  our  plants  and  animals  that  have  passed  into  the  limbo 
of  extinction. 


Spring  Thaw.  The  raw  pungency  of  melting  snows  is  a promise  of 
better  things  to  come. 
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77ie  Pennsylvania  Conservation  Education  Laboratory 
for  Teachers  to  be  Held  at  State  College  this 
Summer  from  July  1 Through  August  10  is  a Step 
in  the  Right  Direction 

By  this  time  you  miay  be  wondering  what  conservation  really  is. 
Specifically,  conservation  as  applied  to  our  renewable  resources 
Isuch  as  wildlife,  plants,  and  soil  as  well  as  our  inorganic  and 
therefore  unrenewable  resources  such  as  minerals,  indicates  the 
j wise  use  of  these  resources. 

Our  living  world  should  be  treated  somewhat  as  one  treats 
a balanced  aquarium.  In  the  latter  there  is  a balance  between  the 
plant  and  animal  life.  If  the  balance  is  broken,  as  it  is  when 
one  attempts  to  introduce  more  fish  than  both  the  water  and  plants 
can  support,  then,  the  whole  thing  goes  haywire.  The  same  in- 
tricate balance  exists  on  our  planet,  and  our  ruthless  waste  of 
renewable  resources  can  upset  its  balance  as  readily  as  it  may  be 
upset  in  the  balanced  aquarium.  Indeed,  this  has  already  occurred 
in  many  parts  of  our  land  what  with  deserts,  erosion,  the  increase 
of  many  undesirable  forms  of  both  plants  and  animals  as  well 
as  many  other  manitestaticns  of  an  unbalanced  nature.  It  re- 
quires very  little  cogitation  to  evaluate  the  inroads  made  on 
our  game  by  the  phenomenal  increase  in  -the  fox  population 
during  the  war  years. 

It  is  just  as  natural  for  the  sportsmen  to  place  the  blame  for 
the  lack  of  this  or  that  as  it  is  for  humans  to  err.  The  average 
sportsman  still  gauges  the  quality  of  his  sport  by  the  amount  of 
game  stocked.  It  is  a rare  sportsman  indeed,  who  seeks  the  real 
root  of  the  shortage  and  does  something  about  it,  viz  attack  it  from 
the  proper  angle.  You  know  how  useless  it  is  to  attempt  to  carry 
water  in  a sieve,  yet,  we  do  things  infinitely  more  useless  when 
dealing  with  our  fish  and  game  problems. 

The  periodic  caravans  into  the  deer  country  to  cut  trees  and 


Black  oozy  mud  and  the  effluvium  of  rotting  leaves  is  no  less  satis- 
fying than  the  perfume  of  fine  flowers.  Scene  in  Pymatuning  Swamp. 


Even  the  taste  of  salty  sweat  as  it  oozes  into  the  corners  of  your  mouth 
is  balm  to  the  outdoorsman. 

thereby  providing  the  starving  animals  with  succulent  growths, 
the  planting  of  game  food  plots,  reforestation,  the  revival  of  farm 
hedgerows  and  many  other  projects  designed  to  increase  our 
game  and  fish  are  all  commendable,  but  they  represent  a sheer 
scratching  of  the  surface;  mere  stop-gaps.  You  may  derive  some 
relief  from  scratching  a persistent  itch,  but  it  would  be  more 
sensible  to  eradicate  its  underlying  cause. 

There  are  many  sincere  men  who  have  carefully  appraised 
the  situation  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  present  adult 
population  cannot  be  effectively  inculcated  with  the  concep's  of 
conservation  except  as  serving  as  a means  of  disseminating  in- 
formation. On  the  other  hand,  they  firmly  believe  that  such  con- 
cepts can  be  and  should  be  instilled  in  our  young  people;  that 
conservation  should  become  a part  of  the  very  being  of  the  in- 
dividual so  that  he  may  be  as  conversant  with  its  principles  as 
he  is  with  the  use  of  the  three  R’s.  Paradoxically,  we  persist  in 
teaching  our  youth  how  to  make  a living,  but  we  teach  little  or 
nothing  about  those  things  upon  which  their  living  depends. 

Experts  tell  us  that  man  is  inherently  as  ruthless  a killer  as  a 
wild  house  cat,  and  they  clinch  their  thesis  by  adding  that  it  is 
about  as  easy  to  change  that  inherited  instinct  as  it  is  to  change 
the  spots  of  a leopard.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  instinct  to  hunt 
and  fish  for  food  played  the  leading  role  in  the  preservation  of 
our  primitive  ancestors.  We  come  honestly  by  it. 

They  further  contend  that  the  killer  instinct  is  nondiscriminatory 
so  far  as  quarry  is  concerned.  This  is  especially  true  of  adolescent 
boys.  A brace  of  robins  or  bluebirds  or  even  sparrows  is  game  to 
them.  And  they  experience  the  same  fierce  satisfaction  in  bringing 
it  down  a did  their  Paleolithic  forebears  when  a giant  mammoth 
or  sabre-tooth  tiger  was  stoned  into  insensibility. 

Accordingly,  the  most  feasible  time  to  introduce  conservation 
to  modem  little  savages  is  in  the  early  grades,  let  us  say,  the 
third.  At  this  stage  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  appeal  to  their 
sense  of  the  practical  because  they  possess  little  or  none  of  it 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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BOX  TRAPPING  RABBITS  PAYS 


Photo  by  Newton  Hartman,  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 

Bobby  Rathfelder,  above,  caught  13  live  rabbits  in  Delaware  County  near  Llanerch  Hills. 
Boy  Scouts  and  other  youth  groups  contributed  substantially  to  the  program. 


ANY  a sportsman  today  looks  -back 
with  pleasure  to  the  time  when  he,  as 
a young  iboy  down  -on  the  farm,  set  his  box 
trap  for  a rabbit  in  his  favorite  meadow, 
then  looked  forward  with  keen  anticipation 
to  the  next  morning,  when  an  early  visit 
to  the  -trap  revealed  a fine  cottontail. 

Well,  the  -age  of  box- trapping  for  bunnies 
is  still  with  us,  for  no  less  than  30,021  cotton- 
tail rabbits  were  taken  in  th-a-t  manner  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1945-1946  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  transferred  to  lands  open  to  hunting. 
Credit  for  a job  well  -done  should  go  to 
high  school  students,  Boy  Scouts  and  other 
youth  groups,  as  well  as  many  adult  sports- 
men, whose  keen  interest  in  the  game  trans- 
fer program  contributed  substantially  to  its 
success. 

Although  the  fine  record  of  the  previous 
winter,  when  more  than  40,000  rabbits  were 
trapped,  was  not  equaled,  results  were  very 
gratifying  when  one  considers  the  excep- 
tionally mild  winter  with  a decided  lack  of 
snow.  The  cottontail  is  much  more  difficult 
to  trap  when  there  is  no  snow  on  the 
ground. 


Trapping  Record 

Following  is  a tabulation  of  rabbits  trapped 
in  the  Commission’s  several  administrative 
Divisions;  figures  for  the  Winter  of  1944-45 
are  also  shown  for  comparison: 

Rabbits  Trapped 

1945-46  1944-45 


Division  “A”  

12,705 

11,556 

Division  “B”  

1,027 

1.494 

Division  “C”  

1.630 

4.221 

Division  “D”  

3,127 

3,271 

Division  “E”  

965 

2,591 

Division  “F”  

5,284 

8.126 

Division  “G”  

5,283 

8,819 

Total  

30,021 

40,078 

In  addition  to  mild  weather  conditions, 
another  cause  for  the  smaller  number  of  rab- 
bits being  -transferred  during  the  past  Winter 
was  undoubtedly  a scarcity  of  cottontails  in 
many  sections.  In  fact,  this  scarcity  was  so 
apparent  in  ia  number  of  localities,  which 
proved  very  productive  in  former  years,  that 
trapping  efforts  were  not  justified.  Never- 
theless, the  overall  results  show  that  the 


Report  on  last  winter’s  live  game 
trapping  program  compiled  by 
Chas.  F.  Stambaugh,  Division  of 
Propagation  and  Distribution 

bunnies  were  not  nearly  so  scarce  last  Fall 
as  many  sportsmen  claimed. 

It  is  significant,  however,  -that  mild  weather 
conditions  with  the  lack  of  snow  does  not 
seem  to  have  affected  the  take  in  Division 
“A”,  where  nearly  1200  more  rabbits  were 
trapped  than  last  Winter,  nor  in  Division 
“D”,  where  just  about  as  many  were  taken 
as  in  the  previous  year. 

Monthly  Report 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  the  number 
of  rabbits  taken  each  month: 

Rabbits 


Jan.  1 to  Nov.  30,  1945  187 

December,  1945  ’....  2,740 

January,  1946  12,434 

February  10,949 

March  3,702 

April  9 


Total  30,021 


Outstanding  Successes 
While  trapping  agents  in  most  communities 
did  an  excellent  job,  many  of  them  operating 
under  adverse  conditions,  special  commenda- 
tion should  be  given  to  trappers  in  a num- 
ber of  cities,  towns,  U.  S.  Depots,  watersheds, 
etc.,  where  outstanding  successes  in  the 
transfer  of  rabbits  were  attained.  Among 
these  are: 

Division  “A” 

Rabbits 

Area  Trapped 

Maiden  Creek  Watershed,  near  Reading  1588 

Allentown  1387 

Bethlehem  615 

Reading,  City  of  596 

Hanover  Water  Co 567 

Propagation  Area  A9,  N.E.  of  Reading  373 

Harrisburg  330 

Eastern  Penitentiary  Reservation  ....  291 

Norristown  254 

Pennhurst  State  School  (Spring  City)  243 

Wyomissing  230 

Prop.  Area  A-ll,  near  Springtown  . . . 202 

York,  City  of  199 

Lebanon.  City  of  177 

Yea-don,  Delaware  County  147 

Hershey  Estates  125 

Division  “B” 

Lehighton,  Boro  of  279 

Division  “C” 

Williamsport  261 

Jersey  Shore  156 

State  Colony  for  Epilepsy  (Selins- 

gro-ve)  148 

Biooms-burg  127 

Lewisburg  110 

Division  ‘‘D" 

Le-tterke-nny  U.  S.  Depot  (Franklin 

Co.)  1393 

West  Shore  Area,  Cumberland  Co.  . . 438 

A1  toon-a  305 

Kollidaysburg  146 

(Continued  on  page  27) 
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PHILADELPHIA  TRAPLINE 


By  FRANK  NASKA 


▼ 


The  author  with  17  muskrats  and  3 weasels. 


HERE'S  the  story  of  the  trapline  I ran 
last  winter  in  spare  time  occasioned  by 
strikes  and  labor  trouble  all  over  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  where  I live.  I thought  it 
would  pay  me  and  it  sure  did. 

Three  days  before  New  Year  of  1946.  my 
brother  and  I got  together  and  made  plans 
to  look  for  a good  trapping  ground.  We 
thought  we  would  go  out  about  20  or  30 
miles  from  the  city.  He  was  to  come  for- 
me at  4:30  the  next  morning  as  we  had  75 
traps  to  set. 

I have  trapped  all  my  life,  but  not  in  or 
out  of  a city  like  that.  The  only  trouble 
was  our  transportation.  We  had  to  walk 
six  city  blocks  to  the  city  bus  on  the  Roose- 
velt Boulevard,  and  ride  to  the  end  of  the 
line.  Then  we  got  another  bus  to  Lang- 
horne.  We  were  on  this  bus  for  about  45 
minutes.  About  a mile  and  a half  west  of 
Neshaminy  Falls,  Bucks  County,  21  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  we  got  off.  The  country 
was  strange  to  us  because  wre  had  not  been 
that  far  for  about  15  years.  But  we  did  not 
care  about  that.  Our  problem  was:  Where 
are  we  going  to  set  these  traps? 

Five  or  ten  minutes  passed  before  we  saw 
a farmhouse. 

I suggested  to  my  brother  that  we  go  over 
and  ask  the  farmer  if  we  could  do  a little 
trapping  on  his  place. 

From  the  road  we  had  seen  good  musk- 
rat marshes  and  a little  patch  of  timber  with 
the  Neshaminy  Creek  running  across  this 
valley.  So  we  went  in  to  see  the  owner  of 
the  place. 

He  was  a good  sportsman.  He  told  us  to 
come  in  and  get  warm.  Then  I asked  him 
if  he’d  allow  us  to  trap  on  his  land.  He  said, 
“Why,  sure!”  He  asked  us  not  to  harm  the 
trees  on  his  land,  and  to  come  into  the 
house  every  day  to  get  warm  before  going 
home.  He  was  a fine  farmer. 

It  was  past  10  o’clock  before  we  had  looked 
over  the  grounds.  There  was  plenty  of 

game  around.  I had  not  seen  so  many  signs 
for  years. 


We  set  about  50  traps  that  day.  My 
brother  made  a few  skunk  and  opossum 
sets.  I made  some  weasel  and  fox  sets. 


The  temperature  was  about  28°  that  night. 
By  morning  it  started  snowing  and  put  down 
about  3".  Boy,  that  night  was  long!  Brother, 
Buddie  and  I could  not  sleep,  and  about  2 
a.m.  we  got  up  so  we  could  catch  the  first 
bus  out  of  town  at  4- 57.  At  5:30  we  got 
to  our  line  and  found  the  first  set  held 
a fine  dark  muskrat.  Another  trap  was  set 
off.  Brother  had  a large  opossum  in  his 
second  set.  That  had  him  all  excited.  His 
day  was  good.  He  had  trapped  every  Satur- 
day because  he  was  of  school  age — sixteen. 

The  first  week  we  caught  15  muskrats,  5 
opposums,  2 weasels  and  1 skunk.  That  was 
a good  week.  The  next  week  it  snowed  and 
was  very  cold.  The  marsh  and  creek  were 
frozen  over  about  15  feet  for  about  five  days. 
Trapping  was  a little  hard.  The  sets  had  to 
be  changed  to  deeper  water  or  under  ice. 
This  cut  the  week’s  catch  in  half.  It  was 
better  the  following  week. 

Buddie  came  over  Friday  night  to  see  how 
I was  making  out.  The  next  morning  he 
and  I went  out  again  together.  It  was  very 
cold — 5°  below  zero.  But  we  didn’t  mind  it 
because  we  had  another  busy  morning.  Our 
No.  1 set  had  a large  weasel  and  the  next 
a medium-sized  opossum.  I had  a few 
muskrats.  Three  fox  sets  were  sprung,  one 
holding  the  toe  of  a red  fox.  I have  found 
fox  trapping  a little  more  difficult  here  than 
in  other  counties. 

That  night  we  were  very  busy  skinning 
our  catch.  The  next  morning  was  Sunday. 
Sunday  morning  the  first  bus  went  at  6 
o’clock.  That  is  a little  late,  of  course,  for 
muskrat  trapping.  But  what  could  we  do? 
We  had  no  other  way  of  getting  to  our  lines. 

By  this  time  we  had  a line  about  5 miles 
long.  I had  set  more  traps  over  the  creek. 
We  had  boots  up  to  our  hips,  The  stream 
was  about  200  feet  wide  and  rocky.  The 
other  side  had  a sleep  bank  about  10  feet 
high.  On  this  bank  were  raccoon,  fox,  and 
a lot  of  opossum  tracks.  Under  the  bank 
were  a few  mink  signs.  Up  over  the  bank 
about  a half  mile  is  nice  timberland  and  a 


lot  of  old  trees  with  holes  in  them  for 
’coons  and  opossums.  I found  a lot  of  weasel 
tracks  in  the  snow,  so  we  made  about  20 
weasel  sets. 

We  got  very  busy  to  make  good  the  last 
few  days  of  the  season.  In  the  meantime  I 
thought  what  we  could  do  after  the  season 
closed.  Up  until  this  time  we  had  not 
caught  any  foxes,  so  I thought  I'd  ask  the 
Game  Commission  if  we  could  set  traps  for 
predators  after  February  1,  and  that  we’d 
continue  trapping  until  the  predator  prob- 
lem was  brought  under  control. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  I caught  37 
muskrats,  10  opossums,  8 weasels  and  4 
skunks.  We  hope  next  year  the  Commis- 
sion has  a bounty  of  about  a dollar  on 
each  pelt  of  the  pesky  opossum.  The  trap- 
ping was  slow  on  these  predators.  We  had 
bad  weather  and  cold  nights.  Even  so  we 
found  it  time  very  well  spent. 

If  all  our  trappers  would  get  together 
and  try  to  help  trap  predators  just  an  hour 
a day,  it  would  make  good  hunting  and 
trapping  next  season  for  everyone.  I had 
muskrats  killed  in  my  sets  by  foxes,  and 
rabbits  killed  in  the  field  by  weasels.  We 
also  hope  the  season  on  fur-bearing  animals 
is  a little  longer  than  it  has  been,  because 
muskrats  are  better  for  market  in  the  spring, 
anyway. 

I caught  the  biggest  weasel  I have  caught 
in  20  years.  It  was  21V2"  long  from  nose 
to  the  end  of  tail,  234"  wide  at  shoulders, 
2%"  at  the  base,  7"  tail. 

Then  I ran  into  a little  trouble  in  the 
form  of  a trap  thief.  I lost  13  traps  in  one 
day  on  February  28.  The  next  morning  19 
traps  were  gone.  He  had  ripped  my  tags 
from  the  traps  and  we  found  them,  along 
with  the  morning  newspaper  that  he  had 
carried  in  his  pocket,  near  our  sets.  We 
trailed  the  thief  down  the  line  to  where 
he  lived.  I wish  he  would  show  up  again  one 
morning  when  I am  on  my  line! 

I also  wish  a better  season  for  my  fellow 
trappers  next  year. 
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Raymond  Heidelbaugh,  Jr.,  York,  left,  and  his  dad  enjoyed  a splendid  small  game  season.  The  cottontails  were  the 
largest  they  ever  killed. 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  COMMISSION’S  MEETING-APRIL  26,  1946 


The  regular  Spring  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission was  held  April  26  at  the  Harry’s 
Valley  Rod  & Gun  Club,  Huntingdon  County, 
as  the  guests  of  Commissioner  G.  I.  Phil- 
lips, of  Alexandria.  Members  present  in- 
cluded R.  Lamberton,  Franklin,  Vice-Presi- 
dent; Nicholas  Biddle,  Beth-ayres;  Mr.  Phil- 
lips; Harold  Moltz,  Williamsport;  John  C. 
Herman,  Dauphin;  and  B.  K.  Williams,  East 
Stroudsburg.  Commissioners  Ross  L.  Leffler, 
Pittsburgh,  President,  and  Dr.  H.  E.  Kilgus, 
Brockway,  were  absent. 

General  Policy  and  Organization — After 
discussing  a report  of  the  Executive  Director 
to  the  effect  that  through  certain  reorganiza- 
tion and  decentralizing  operations  the  Har- 
risburg headquarters  could  efficiently  admin- 
ister, plan  and  coordinate  its  work  with  a 
total  salaried  Staff  not  to  exceed  55  regular 
employes  and  2 part-time  janitors,  and  that 
the  required  field  personnel  would  depend 
upon  the  expansion  of  the  program,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Harrisburg  staff  shall  do  the 
central  office  administrative,  planning  and  co- 
ordinating, and  that  the  Division  Supervisors 
and  their  staffs  shall  execute  the  programs 
agreed  upon  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Headquarters  Staff,  operating  through  estab- 
lished channels. 

Recommendations  for  revamping  the  organ- 
ization, including  transfer  of  certain  duties 
and  operations  to  the  field,  reclassifications 
and  merit  increments  for  various  employes, 
the  establishment  of  certain  positions,  and 
the  elimination  of  others  also  were  agreed 
upon  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board. 

Policy  on  Transferring  Employes — Because 
of  housing,  economic  and  other  current  prob- 
lems which  arise  in  reinstating  veterans  to 
suitable  positions,  also  the  occasional  de- 
sire of  older  officers  to  seek  transfers  to 
districts  which  they  would  prefer  to  their 
present  assignments,  it  was  decided  to  give 
field  employes  an  opportunity  to  apply  for 


and  can  establish  himself  at  headquarters  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Commission.  This  policy, 
except  in  the  case  of  returning  veterans  not 
yet  assigned,  is  to  become  operative  January 
1,  1947.  Graduates  of  the  Training  School 
must  serve  on  the  regular  staff  for  three , 
years  before  they  are  eligible  to  apply  for 
a vacancy  in  the  district  in  which  their 
original  home  is  located. 

Policy  Concerning  Use  of  Traps — In  the 
future  all  employes  using  Commission  traps 
for  taking  predators  or  fur-bearers  shall,  in 
addition  to  identification,  attach  a tag  of 
their  own  giving  their  name  and  address. 
The  only  exception  to  the  rule  shall  be 
Where  traps  are  used  on  State  Game  Farms, 
refuges  and  other  absolutely  protected  areas, 
in  which  instances  the  name  of  the  officer 
or  agent  using  the  traps  need  not  be  at- 
tached. 

Traps  belonging  to  the  Commission  shall  be 
used  only  by  its  own  regularly  salaried  em- 
ployes or  agents  duly  authorized  iby  special 
appointment.  When  not  in  use  they  shall 
be  stored  and  properly  cared  for  by  the 
salaried  representative  to  which  they  have  j 
been  assigned.  In  no  instance  shall  such  f 
traps  remain  in  the  hands  of  an  agent  or  a I 
Deputy  Game  Protector  when  not  actually' 
in  use. 

Officers  using  Commission  traps  shall  at  nc  , 
time  compete  with  other  trappers,  and  if  an  ! 
individual  happens  to  set  a trap  in  such  a::ij 
position  that  an  animal  gets  caught  in  both 
the  individual’s  trap  and  one  set  by  an  em- 
ploye of  the  Commission,  the  employe  shall,  j 
■turn  over  the  animal  to  the  individual. 

Land  Management  Operations — After  hear- 
ing a report  on  experimental  management  : 
work  done  recently  on  State  Game  Land;  j 
No.  30  in  McKean  County  in  connectior  ( 
with  its  desire  to  have  at  least  5%  of  the,  | 
game  lands  cut  over  or  otherwise  developec  j 
annually  to  improve  food  and  cover  for  wild- 
life, the  Commission  decided  that  all  sucl 


Photo  by  Arthur  H.  Henze. 

Harlow  Thompson,  Williamsport,  with  nice  8- 
pointer  killed  in  Lycoming  County  last  year.  He 
dragged  the  animal  for  two  days  out  of  the 
snow-bound  flats  atop  the  mountain  range  east 
of  Slate  Run. 


transfer  from  one  district  to  another  when 
a vacancy  occurs,  and  if  more  than  two  re- 
quest transfer  to  the  same  district  the  offi- 
cers with  the  longest  service  shall  be  given 
preference  with  priority  to  veterans  of 
World  War  II.  Such  transfers  shall  be  made 
only  if  the  officer  applying  for  a vacant  dis- 
trict has  the  ability  to  handle  the  work 
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experimental  and  other  development  work 
shall  'be  carefully  planned  in  advance  by 
the  Technicians  assigned  to  the  Division  in 
which  the  work  is  to  be  done,  his  recom- 
mendations with  those  of  his  Supervisor  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Harrisburg  office  for  the 
customary  final  approval,  whereupon  he  shall, 
under  the  Supervisor’s  direction,  see  that 
the  work  is  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
plans  agreed  upon. 

Cutting  Along  Roads,  Etc. — A general  policy 
was  adopted  prohibiting  contract  awards 
which  will  permit  the  operator  to  clean-cut 
the  timber  on  game  lands  within  100  feet 
of  main  travelled  public  highways  or  stream 
banks;  neither  shall  its  own  employes  clean- 
cut  such  timber.  It  was  agreed,  however, 
that  over-age  trees  may  be  removed  within 
the  100  foot  restricted  area  upon  advance 
approval  of  the  Executive  Office,  because 
there  may  be  instances  where  the  reserved 
strip  of  timber  will  not  stand  up  under  wind 
pressures. 

Storage  Buildings,  Markers,  Etc. — It  was 
agreed  to  remove  all  unsightly  storage  build- 
ings on  game  lands  and  rebuild  others  where 
necessary  to  improve  their  appearance.  It 
was  also  agreed  to  erect  suitable  signs  clearly 
identifying  State  Game  Lands  and  Game 
Farms  along  public  highways. 

Funds  for  Food  Plots — In  an  effort  to  en- 
courage farmers  other  than  those  working  on 
Cooperative  Farm-Game  Projects  to  plant 
food  plots,  and  to  provide  for  purchasing 
strips  of  standing  grain,  the  Commission 
asked  the  Budget  Committee  to  give  con- 
sideration to  setting  up  a fund  of  $25,000  for 
this  purpose  for  the  coming  year. 

Lakes,  Ponds,  etc. — The  matter  of  aiding 
farmers  by  using  its  equipment  to  build 
ponds  on  their  lands  which  would  benefit 
wildlife,  provide  fishing  waters,  and  supply 
water  for  domestic  stock  was  discussed,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  study  should  be  given  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  a Federal-Aid  Pro- 
ject to  develop  such  impoundments  on  the 
lands  of  Cooperative  Farm-Game  coopera- 
tors who  may  desire  them. 

Research — It  was  agreed  that  in  the  future 
ali  research  projects  shall  be  carefully 
planned  in  advance  with  the  objectives  of 
each  project  clearly  set  forth  for  the  Com- 
missions’s consideration  prior  to  approval, 
and  that  no  research  be  sponsored  unless  it 
has  a practical  application  to  the  Commis- 
sion’s work. 

Game  Purchases — In  addition  to  game  pur- 
chases previously  approved  the  Propagation 
Committee  was  given  authority  to  approve 
further  purchases  of  all  the  pheasants  that 
may  be  available  at  prices  which  are  con- 
sidered fair  and  reasonable,  as  well  as  65,000 
cottontail  rabbits  from  Missouri  for  delivery 
this  winter. 

Fall  Hunting  Seasons — So  that  hunters  de- 
siring to  schedule  their  vacations  sufficiently 
in  advance  could  intelligently  do  so,  the 
following  1946  hunting  dates,  Sundays  ex- 
cepted, were  announced: 

Small  game  ..Nov.  1 to  Nov.  30,  inc. 

Bears  Nov.  18  to  Nov.  23,  inc. 

Deer  Dec.  1 to  Dec.  15.  inc. 

Adtion  on  bag  limits,  etc.,  was  deferred 
until  the  July  meeting. 

Woodchuck  Season  Advanced — Because 

woodchucks  have  increased  considerably 
in  many  sections  of  the  State  during  the 
past  several  years  due  to  reduced  hunting 
pressure,  and  because  farmers  are  complain- 
ing of  their  over-abundance,  the  season  was 


advanced  one  month  and  will  be  in  effect 
from  June  1 to  September  30.  During  June 
the  hunting  hours  daily  from  7 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Eastern  Standard  Time;  and  from  July  1 to 
September  30  inclusive  from  6 a.m.  to  7:30 
p.m.  Eastern  Standard  Time,  the  Commission 
having  no  authority  under  the  law  to  change 
the  hours  during  the  extra  month  or  to 
make  adjustments  for  Daylight  Seving  Time. 
(See  official  announcement  elsewhere  in 
this  issue) . 

Committees:  Standing  Committees  of  the 
Commission  include: 

Research  and  Planning:  Commissioners 
Phillips,  Chairman;  Moltz,  Vice-Chair- 
man; Williams. 

Propagation:  Commissioners  Moltz, 

Chairman;  Herman,  Vice-Chairman. 

Predator  Control:  Commissioners  Kilgus, 
Chairman;  Biddle,  Vice-Chairman. 

Personnel  and  Training:  Commissioners 
Lamberton,  Chairman;  Biddle,  Vice- 
Chairman;  Leffler. 

Public  Relations:  President  Leffler. 

Special  Committees  include: 

Phillips  Memorial:  Commissioner  Kilgus, 
Chairman. 

Budget:  Commissioners  Herman,  Chair- 
man; Williams,  Vice-Chairman. 

Easements — A right-of-way  was  granted 
the  West  Penn  Power  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
to  construct  an  electric  transmission  line  on 
Game  Lands  No.  137  in  Mahoning  Twp., 
Armstrong  County. 

The  Northwestern  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  Inc.,  Cambridge  Springs,  was 
granted  permission  to  erect  poles  and  over- 
hanging wires  across  State  Game  Lands  No. 
154  and  No.  162  in  Erie  County. 

The  Pennsylvania  Power  Company,  New 
Castle,  was  granted  the  right  to  construct 
and  maintain  a rural  electric  service  line 
on  Game  Lands  No.  151  in  Lawrence  County. 

Although  the  Game  Law  does  no  provide 


for  granting  rights-of-way  for  railroad  pur- 
poses, the  Commission  agreed  to  interpose 
no  objection  to  the  relocation  of  certain 
tracks  crossing  Game  Lands  No.  119  and 
187  in  Luzerne  County  to  permit  a proposed 
improvement  on  State  Highway  Route  40040. 

Rufuge  and  other  Projects — Primary 

Refuge  on  Game  Lands  No.  123  in  Bradford 
County  was  increased  from  94  to  approxi- 
mately 200  acres  in  order  to  maintain  the 
breeding  population  of  pheasants  and  rabbits. 

Auxiliary  Project  No.  128  in  Lower  Ma- 
hanoy  Twp.,  Northumberland  County,  was 
abandoned,  and  Propagation  Area  No.  B-19 
in  Washington  Twp.,  Schuylkill  County  was 
discontinued. 

A new  Propagation  Area  (No.  D-8)  was 
established  on  the  Rothrock  State  Forest, 
Huntingdon  County.  Originally  it  comprised 
about  44  acres  surrounded  by  wire  near 
Paradise  Furnace,  but  had  never  been  offi- 
cially designated  as  a propagation  area. 

Disposal  of  Inorganic  Substances — The 
Commission  established  a policy  not  to  sell 
any  inorganic  substances  such  as  coal,  gas, 
stone,  clay,  etc.,  in,  on  or  under  State  Game 
Lands,  although  it  expressed  a willingness 
to  consider  exceptions  to  this  policy  where 
exchange  can  be  negotiated  which  will  con- 
clusively be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Com- 
monwealth by  straightening  or  otherwise 
improving  boundary  lines  reducing  future 
maintenance  expenses. 

Land  Acquisitions — The  following  land  of- 
fers were  accepted  and  authorization  given 
to  place  the  tracts  under  contract  for  pur- 
chase: 

a.  96.4  acres  in  Lebanon  Twp.,  Wayne 
County  connecting  with  Game  Lands  No. 
159. 

b.  2648  acres  in  Tioga  Twp.,  Tioga  County, 
connecting  with  Game  Lands  No.  37. 

(Continued  on  page  27) 


John.  F.  Shoffstall,  Sr.,  right,  and  son  John,  Jr.,  of  Lancaster,  with  11  foxes  trapped  and 
shot  in  the  area  between  the  Strasburg  Road  and  the  Quarryville  Pike.  Shoffstall  and  his 
son,  both  members  of  the  Lancaster  County  Sportsmen’s  Association,  started  their 
crusade  last  October  when  they  shot  their  first  fox  near  the  southern  end  of  the  city. 
They  give  most  of  the  credit  to  their  dogs. 
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ALLEGHENY  WOOD  RAT 


Caroline  A.  Heppenstall 


UP  ON  the  rocky  ledges  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, or  secure  in  the  recesses  of  a cave,  dwells  a little - 
known  mammal  of  our  State.  The  Allegheny  Wood  Rat,  or  Cave 
Rat  (Neotoma  magister),  of  our  mountain  regions,  is  the  eastern 
relative  of  the  famed  Pack  Rat  of  the  west,  and  has  many  of  the 
same  habits.  They  like  to  collect  bright  objects,  such  as  discarded 
bits  of  metal,  buttons  and  glass,  but  always  leave  something  in 
exchange  for  them.  Perhaps  the  trade  is  not  always  equal — a stone 
will  be  left  in  place  of  a silver  spoon — but  then  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  their  standard  of  living  is  slightly  different  than  ours! 
They  are  curious  too,  and  when  a light  is  flashed  upon  them  they 
are  more  inclined  to  investigate  the  source  than  to  run  away. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  native  rodent  is  known  by  the  name 
of  “rat,”  for  he  is  quite  a different  creature  than  our  common 
city  rat,  which  was  introduced  from  the  Old  World  when  man 
first  reached  these  shores  in  the  sailing  vessels.  The  Wood  Rat 
bears  a superficial  resemblance  to  the  Norway  Rat,  but  a closer 
examination  reveals  many  differences.  It  is  a little  over  sixteen 
inches  in  length,  has  large,  lustrous  eyes,  naked,  big  ears,  very  long 
black  or  white  whiskers,  and  a round,  hairy  tail.  Its  coat  is  buffy 
gray  above,  slightly  darker  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  buffy  sides, 
gray  head,  white  underparts  and  paws,  and  occasionally  a buffy 
patch  on  the  breast.  The  winter  coat  is  darker,  softer  and  longer. 


The  Wood  Rat  is  never  found  at  low  altitudes,  and  shuns  civil- 
ization, although  it  may  establish  itself  in  a hunter’s  cabin  that, 
has  been  temporarily  abandoned.  By  preference  it  confines  itself 
to  rock  ledges  and  extensive  bare  patches  in  the  mountainous 
regions.  It  is  a creature  of  the  night  and  its  peak  of  activity  is 
not  reached  until  the  night  is  half  gone.  It  is  active  throughout 
the  year  and  does  not  hibernate. 

The  presence  of  the  Wood  Rat  can  usually  be  defeated  by  the 
bulky  nest  which  it  builds  on  a rock  shelf  or  the  level  floor  of 
a cave.  These  nests  are  often  made  of  red  cedar  twigs  and  lined 
with  shredded  bark,  but  any  fine  material  available  is  undoubtedly 
used.  The  nest  is  open  at  the  top  and  is  not  unlike  the  nest  of 
many  birds.  They  are  cleanly  animals  and  never  defile  their  own 
dwellings.  Their  “outhouse”  is  a common  site  for  the  colony,  and 
here  they  deposit  their  oval-shaped  pellets,  which  may,  in  time, 
actually  total  several  quarts.  During  their  nocturnal  wanderings 
they  visit  brush  and  open  thickets  in  search  of  food,  but  the  foreign 
matter  which  they  carry  back  to  their  nests  suggests  that  they 
may  make  extensive  journeys  to  the  bottom  lands.  They  have  a 
fondness  for  building  large  storage  piles  of  nuts  and  berries,  and 
seem  to  have  the  same  haying  instinct  that  the  rock  rabbits  of  the 
western  mountains  possess.  The  Cave  Rat  has  been  observed  to 
collect  green  food,  then  spread  it  on  the  rocks  to  dry,  with  'the 
evident  intention  of  curing  it.  Their  'diet  embraces  most  of  the 
plants  in  their  domain.  Fruits  and  berries,  including  dogwood, 
blackberries,  mountain  ash,  wild  cherries  and  shad  berries,  the 
fruits  and  stalks  of  pokeweed  and  sassafras,  fungi,  ferns,  rhododen- 
dron and  a host  of  other  plants  are  favored  by  them. 

The  breeding  season  of  the  Wood  Rat  continues  from  early  spring 
until  mid-fall,  and  two  (perhaps  three)  broods  are  raised.  The 
usual  number  of  young  is  two,  but  occasionally  there  are  three. 
The  gestation  period  is  thought  to  be  between  30  and  36  days,  and 
when  the  young  are  bom  they  are  immature  and  quite  helpless 
Their  eyes  open  at  the  end  of  'three  weeks,  and  another  week  passes 
by  before  they  are  fully  weaned. 

Like  most  of  the  rodents,  the  Wood  Rat  has  many  enemies,  not- 
withstanding its  inaccessible  habitat.  Wildcats,  foxes  and  weasels 
take  their  toll,  but  the  Great  Homed  Owl  seems  to  be  the  most 
dangerous  enemy.  Man  is  not  a serious  predator,  for  his  interests 
seldom  come  in  conflict  with  those  of  the  rat,  and  the  rat  is  not 
an  economic  or  agricultural  pest.  His  coat  is  soft  and  fine,  but 
too  perishable  for  use  in  commerce,  so  this  denizen  of  the  Alleg- 
henies has  remained  relatively  undisturbed  and  unnoticed  since 
man  came  to  Pennsylvania. 

It  has  been  said  that  they  make  gentle  and  tractable  pets,  and 
can  be  cared  for  easily.  They  are  cleanly  in  their  habits  and  are 
not  known  to  be  carriers  of  disease.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  i 
in  the  wild  they  are  quite  aggressive  little  creatures,  except  dur- 
ing the  breeding  season,  and  it  is  hard  to  obtain  an  adult  speci- 
men that  does  not  bear  many  battle  scars  and  torn  ears. 

Should  you  be  hunting  or  hiking  through  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  Allegheny  Mountains  keep  a sharp  lookout  for  rocky  shelves  ! 
or  caves,  and  there  you  may  see  the  tell-tale  piles  of  debris  and 
litter  which  mark  the  presence  of  this  obscure  trader  of  the  east.  / 1 


POLIO  WILL  STRIKE  THIS  SUMMER 


Editor’s  Note — This  article  is  being  pub- 
lished at  the  request  of  The  National  Found- 
ation for  Infantile  Paralysis,  Inc. 

That  much  is  certain  about  infantile  para- 
lysis. That  during  the  three  or  four  months 
beginning  in  June  it  will  strike  with  vary- 
ing intensity  in  some  sections  of  the  United 
States;  that  hundreds,  possibly  thousands, 
-of  children  now  well  and  happy  will  be 
stricken  with  the  disease  before  schools  re- 
open in  the  Fall. 

Medical  science  still  does  not  know  the 
■carrying  agent  of  the  polio  virus  nor  has  it, 


despite  millions  spent  in  research  by  the 
National  Foundation,  found  an  effective 
serum  or  vaccine.  It  does  know  that  50  per 
cent  of  all  victims  recover  completely  with 
no  trace  of  paralysis,  30  per  cent  are  left 
with  slight  disability,  and  only  20  per  cent 
suffer  crippling  or  death. 

A few  simple  precautions  exercised  in 
an  epidemic  area  may  prevent  the  disease 
or  mitigate  its  severity: 

Avoid  chilling  and  overtiring. 

Do  not  swim  or  bathe  in  polluted  waters. 
Avoid  tonsil  and  adenoid  operations. 


Wash  hands  before  eating. 

Protect  food  from  flies. 

Above  all,  don’t  yield  to  panic  and  don’t 
worry  about  the  expense.  Experienced  medi-  j 
cal  personnel  and  the  best  equipment  known 
are  ready  and,  although  infantile  paralysis , 
is  one  of  the  most  expensive  diseases  known  i 
to  medicine  and  few  families  can  afford  pro-  j 
longed  treatment,  the  National  Foundation , 
and  its  chapters,  supported  by  your  March  j 
of  Dimes,  are  pledged  that  no  victim  need 
lack  treatment  for  want  of  funds — regard-  | 
less  of  age,  race,  creed  or  color. 
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POINTING 

By  HERBERT  KENDRICK 


THE  crowning  climax  of  a training  job  well  done  comes  at  the 
time  the  young  gun  dog  successfully  finds  his  game,  handles  it 
in  a satisfactory  manner,  and  stretches  out  into  one  of  those 
beautiful  points  he  was  bom  and  reared  to  make.  At  a tender 
age  he  exhibits  his  instinct  to  point  every  living  thing  that  at- 
tracts his  attention,  yet  he  cannot  resist  the  desire  to  chase  as 
long  as  his  little  legs  can  carry  him.  At  this  point  the  trainer  comes 
to  his  rescue  and  teaches  him  how  best  to  benefit  his  master  and 
at  the  same  time  satisfy  his  own  desires.  One  of  the  greatest 
thrills  of  gunning  is  the  sight  of  a cleanly  killed  bird  falling  ahead 
of  a young  dog  and  seeing  him  learn  that  the  gunner  plays  a great 
part  in  the  game  he  loves  so  well.  The  young  prospect  learns  so 
rapidly  when  his  teacher  gives  him  a reason. 

Characteristics  of  the  individual  dog  should  govern  the  proper 
age  to  begin  the  serious  training  of  pointing.  If  the  youngster 
possesses  freedom  of  range  and  speed,  uses  his  nose,  and  shows 
some  knowledge  of  game  bird  habits,  then  he  is  ready  to  stop  his 
flushing  and  chasing  and  settle  down  to  staunch  pointing.  The 
timid,  slow,  cautious  dog  should  be  encouraged  to  hunt  and  find, 
and  teaching  to  point  should  be  delayed  until  those  results  are 
achieved.  It  takes  great  patience  and  rare  good  judgment  to  end 
up  with  a good  hunting  dog. 

The  simple  method  of  teaching  a dog  to  point  is  to  take  him 
into  birdy  cover  with  an  older  thoroughly  trained  bracemate,  and 
hold  the  young  dog  on  a lead  until  the  other  dog  finds  game.  With 
the  experienced  dog  staunchly  on  point,  lead  the  youngster  up 
until  he  smells  the  birds  himself.  The  dog  possesses  some  pointing 
instincts  and  will  naturally  stiffen.  Place  him  gently  in  a correct 
position,  head  high,  tail  high,  and  if  he  has  a tendency  to  crouch 
lift  his  body  up  until  he  stands  upright  of  his  own  accord.  When 
he  is  definitely  pointing  it  is  an  excellent  idea  to  apply  easy  pres- 
sure from  behind,  gently  pushing  him  toward  the  game.  His 
tendency  will  be  to  resist  this  pressure  to  keep  from  flushing.  He 
will  not  like  to  make  a flush  artificially  even  though  he  would 
dash  in  and  chase  of  his  own  volition.  It  sounds  crazy,  however 
it  is  true.  It  is  essential,  in  getting  a dog  to  point  dependably,  to 
get  your  hands  on  him,  enabling  him  to  understand  he  is  expected 
to  point  steady,  stylish,  and  as  long  as  you  desire  him  to  point. 
Continue  this  training  until  you  are  sure  the  dog  will  perform  on 
his  own,  then  try  him  out  alone.  It  may  be  a safe  measure  to  let 
the  dog  drag  a long  lead,  and  when  he  finds  game,  he  may  point 
long  enough  for  you  to  reach  the  end  of  the  lead.  Then  proceed 
with  the  training.  Do  not  use  a lead  on  a close  ranging  dog  as  it 
may  tend  to  slow  him  too  much. 

If  your  pupil  should  flush  his  birds  get  him  back  to  the  spot 
as  soon  as  possible  and  place  him  in  a pointing  position,  steadying 
him  with  the  hands  and  encouraging  him  gently,  let  him  under- 
stand that  he  should  have  stayed  as  he  is  now. 

There  are  still  many  trainers  who  prefer  to  perfect  the  young  dog 
in  yard  breaking  before  teaching  to  point  game.  For  a wide  fast 
individual  that  may  not  possess  too  much  pointing  instinct  yard 
'training  may  prove  to  be  a great  advantage.  If  your  prospect  falls 
(Continued  on  page  32) 


By  TED  TRUEBLOOD 

THE  question  of  lead  in  wing  shooting  is  a toughy.  It’s  essential 
if  you  want  to  hit  any  bird  other  than  an  absolute  straight- 
away— a shot  that  seldom  occurs — and  yet  when  you  try  to  tel! 
someone  else  how  to  do  it,  you  find  that  you  can’t  put  it  into 
words  that  will  do  him  any  good. 

I have  read  a lot  of  discussions  on  it,  and  most  of  the  writers 
make  the  error  of  overlooking  the  human  variable.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  figure  out  that  a duck  flies  64  miles  per  hour,  translate 
that  into  feet  per  second  and  then  compute  the  amount  of  lead 
required  for  a load  of  No.  6 shot  traveling  at  950  FPS  to  intercept 
the  duck  at  a range  of  38Vz  yards.  It  looks  very  nice  on  paper. 
The  only  hitch  is  that,  like  one  of  the  new  booby-talk  songs  on 
the  radio,  it  doesn’t  mean  a darned  thing. 

In  the  first  place,  not  one  hunter  out  of  a hundred  can  estimate 
the  range  of  an  upland  bird  or  duck  within  five  yards.  Second, 
no  two  shots  ever  are  exactly  alike.  Third,  wind  causes  birds 
to  have  a side  drift  as  well  as  a forward  direction,  which  would 
mean  calculating  lead  in  two  directions  if  it  were  done  mathe- 
matically, and  last,  no  two  shooters  are  exactly  alike  in  their  re- 
flexes. This  is  important.  Unless  Joe  Blow  aims,  swings  and 
pulls  the  trigger  at  exactly  the  same  rate  you  do,  you  are  doing 
him  a fine  disservice  to  tell  him  he  should  lead  a duck  exactly 
three  feet. 

One  wonderful  day  in  November  my  brother,  my  wife  and  I 
were  shooting  ducks  out  of  the  same  blind.  He  and  I both  got 
our  limit  early  and  had  to  quit  shooting,  and  we  amused  our- 
selves by  telling  my  wife  how  to  hit  them.  A duck  would  come 
over,  and  I’d  say,  “Lead  him  six  feet.” 

My  brother  would  say,  “No,  lead  him  three.’’ 

Of  course,  the  amount  of  lead  varied  from  duck  to  duck,  de- 
pending on  the  height  and  speed,  but  we  were  consistent  in  one 
thing.  I always  advised  her  to  lead  about  twice  as  far  as  he  did 
She  finally  got  her  Irish  up  and  made  us  keep  still,  and  then 
she  killed  the  rest  of  her  limit,  which  she  never  would  have  done 
with  the  conflicting  advice  we  were  handing  out. 

After  the  shooting  was  over,  and  we  were  on  the  way  home, 
we  got  to  talking  about  lead,  and  to  wondering  why  I apparently 
gave  a duck  at  the  same  range  twice  as  much  as  my  brother  did. 
We  finally  decided  that  he,  always  having  been  a faster  shot  than 
I,  must  have  swung  faster  than  I did,  and  that  he  required  less 
time  to  pull  the  trigger. 

Maybe  that  doesn’t  make  sense.  It  certainly  didn’t  to  my  wife, 
with  each  of  us  giving  her  different  advice.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  I shot  my  way  and  he  shot  his  way  and  each  of  us 
filled  his  limit  of  ten  ducks  with  something  between  15  and  20 
shots — which,  in  pass  shooting,  means  that  you’re  laying  them 
right  down  the  groove  in  anybody’s  language. 

All  of  which  brings  me  to  the  point  of  voicing  my  theory  on 
lead.  This  theory  may  sound  pretty  silly  to  some  of  the  lads, 
but  before  lambasting  me  with  a verbal  brickbat  think  it  over. 
It  may  not  be  so  stupid,  after  all.  Here  goes: 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Photo  by  Joe  K.  Doll. 

Members  of  the  North  York  Game  and  Fish  Association  fed  game  via  horse  and  sleigh 
power  last  winter.  They  distributed  com,  oats,  wheat,  buckwheat,  lettuce,  celery  tops, 
cabbage  and  other  greens  secured  from  a North  York  huckster  sportsman. 


Some  of  the  members  of  the  Mountaineer’s  Sportsmen’s  Club  of  Dickson  City.  Fourteen 
were  absent  when  the  photo  was  taken.  Seated,  left  to  right:  Alfred  Borris,  Joseph  Lultasik, 
Joseph  Kalwaytis,  secretary;  Joseph  Wierzbicki,  vice-president;  Edward  Pawlowski,  treas- 
urer,: Jacob  Sladisky,  president.  Standing,  John  Typinski,  Thomas  Cawley,  Stanley  Wierz- 
bicki, Edward  Lukowski,  Adam  Tona,  John  Maholick,  Walter  Ciesielski,  Leo  Bielawski,  Ed- 
ward Woychak,  George  Gurney,  William  Shelinski,  Ralph  Gurney,  Stanley  Mondrzakoski, 
Stephen  Kowalski  and  Leo  Gurney. 


SHILLING  ELECTED  LEAGUE 
DIRECTOR 

Howard  W.  Shilling  of  Huntingdon,  presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Division,  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America,  was  recently 
elected  a national  director  of  the  organiza- 
tion. The  term  of  office  is  for  three  years. 

The  election  took  place  at  the  recent  24th 
annual  convention  of  the  Walton  League 
which  was  held  in  Chicago  at  the  LaSalle 
Hotel. 

There  are  four  national  directors  in  the 
state.  Others  serving  in  that  capacity  are; 
Judge  Grover  C.  Ladner  of  Philadelphia, 
John  P.  Deck  of  Reading  and  Dr.  Arthur 
Wr.  Henn  of  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Shilling  has  been  prominent  in  con- 
servation work  for  more  than  a decade.  He 
has  'been  active  in  the  work  of  sportsmen’s 
clubs  'throughout  the  area. 

In  February,  1935  he  helped  organize  the 
present-day  Huntingdon  County  Game,  Fish 
and  Forestry  Association.  He  served  as 
treasurer  of  'the  group  for  eight  years. 

Two  years  later,  in  June,  he  became  a 
member- at-large  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America,  and  shortly  thereafter  assumed 
active  leadership  in  the  'drive  to  free  the 
Juniata  River  of  pollution.  On  April  24, 
1943  he  founded  the  Huntingdon  County 
Chapter  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League. 

Elected  a director  of  the  state  division  of 
the  League  in  October,  1943,  Shilling  soon 
was  appointed  district  chairman,  District  No. 
4,  of  the  League. 

Shilling’s  work  in  the  League  was  re- 
warded on  October  15,  1944  when  he  was 
elected  head  of  the  League’s  Pennsylvania 
Division.  He  was  reelected  to  the  post 
one  year  later. 

He  is  also  a member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Conservation  Committee;  State  Advisory 
Committee  on  Federal  Flood  Control  and 
Navigation  Projects;  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress  Advisory  Committee; 
Executive  Committee  Pennsylvania  Con- 
servation Workshop  for  Teaebers;  Outdoor 
Writers  Association  of  America;  National 
Rifle  Association;  Huntingdon  County  Game, 
Fish  and  Forestry  Association;  Brotherhood 
of  the  Jungle  Cock,  an  honorary  fishing  so- 
ciety. 


The  board  of  directors  of  the  Springfield 
Township  Farmers’  and  Sportsmen’s  Association, 
Inc.,  recently  announced  the  purchase  of  a farm 
in  that  Township.  It  covers  approximately  145 
acres  and  is  to  be  used  for  the  promotion  of 
sportsmen’s  activities,  game  propagation  and 
conservation. 


Andy  J.  Stahura,  former  Chairman  of  the 
Southwest  Division  of  the  Federation  and 
Game  Protector  Bruce  Catherman,  Indiana, 
recently  were  guests  of  Merle  Angello  in  a 
15  minute  sports  broadcast  aired  over  Station 
WDAD,  Indiana.  Andy  and  Bruce  revealed 
many  pertinent  facts  on  local  and  state  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  and  promised  to  be  Merle’s 
guest  again  in  the  near  future.  Sportsmen  of 
that  area  who  heard  the  program  voiced  their 
approval  of  this  form  of  informative  debate. 


STATE  TRAPPERS  MEET 

Pennsylvania  Trappers’  Assocation  ninth  annual 
convention  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  June  29, 
commencing  at  10  a.m.  D.  S.  T.  at  the  Skeet 
Field  Shelter,  Black  Moshannon  State  Park,  nine 
miles  east  of  Philipsburg.  All  interested  sports- 
men are  cordially  invited  to  attend.  Free  fox 
trapping  demonstrations  will  be  given,  free  wild- 
life movies  will  be  shown.  Reserved  picnic  shel- 
ters are  on  the  ground,  and  refreshments  will  be 
available. 
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RIFLE  CLUBS 


Pennsylvania  ranks  second  in  the  number  of 
Senior  and  Junior  Rifle  Clubs  in  the  country. 
The  three  highest  states  for  both  clubs  are: 


Senior 

Junior 

Total 

N ew  York 

208 

96 

304 

Pennsylvania 

194 

84 

278 

California 

186 

70 

256 

Other  high 

ranking  states 

include: 

Ohio  

146 

44 

190 

Illinois  

115 

54 

169 

Michigan  . . . , 

103 

43 

146 

New  Jersey 

93 

52 

145 

The  Armstrong  County  Sportsmen’s  League  is 
contemplating  an  educational  program  on  safe 
gun  handling  and  respect  for  other  people’  prop- 
erty. The  League  will  attempt  to  get  this  pro- 
gram before  all  high  schools  and  plans  to  dis- 
tribute information  outlining  it  to  them. 

The  League  represents  some  twenty  sportsmen’s 
clubs  with  a membership  of  over  4.000.  Its 
officers  are  Leonard  Fye,  President;  W.  Carl 
Benton,  Vice-President;  Walter  H.  Miller,  Treas- 
urer; and  A.  B.  Eadie,  Secretary. 


Camp  231,  United  Sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania, 
had  a banner  year  during  1945.  It  carried  on 
many  educational  programs;  observed  ‘‘Safety 
Week”  by  awarding  $10.00  prizes  and  subscrip- 
tions to  Game  News  to  the  high  school  boy  and 
girl  who  wrote  the  best  essay  on  the  subject. 
An  exhibit  of  faulty  guns,  safety  posters  and 
various  mounted  specimens  of  wildlife  was  also 
displayed  in  the  window  of  the  Luzerne  County 
Gasoline  and  Electric  Corporation  and  500  safety 
posters  were  distributed  in  various  other  stores,  etc. 
A crate  of  apples,  tangerines  and  oranges  was  do- 
nated to  St.  Stanilaus  Orphanage,  and  a check 
for  $10.00  was  handed  the  Salvation  Army  for 
Christmas.  The  club  stocked  many  rabbits,  pheas- 
ants and  fish,  and  sponsored  several  fox  hunts. 

Officers  of  the  association  are:  Charles  Gare- 
nonis,  President;  Jacob  V.  Calvert,  Vice-President; 
Irene  Rutkowski,  Recording  Secretary;  Ralph 
Davidson,  Financial  Secretary;  Sidney  Morgan, 
Communicating  Secretary  and  Peter  Strakonis, 
Treasurer. 

The  Directors  include:  Ralph  Cook,  William 

Phillips,  Joseph  Bogdon,  Jr.,  Charles  Rutkowski 
and  Leo  Wisneski. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY  FIELD  AND  STREAM  ASSOCIATION  FIELD  DAY 

The  Delaware  County  Field  and  Stream  Association  had  a splendid  turnout  for  their 
annual  Field  Day  May  11  and  12  in  spite  of  spotty  weather.  The  tu  >-day  program  offered 
a full  bill  of  events,  with  attractive  prizes  for  the  winners,  as  fo!i  w-.: 

Trap  Shooting:  Saturday  High  Gun — T.  Smith  oi  Chester  with  a 49;  Se  ond — (Dr  Puson 
of  Glenolden  with  a 46;  Third — Phil  Sha  P r of  Chester,  43.  Sunday  High  Gun  win  to 
Adolph  Wack  of  Garrett  Hill,  Pa.  with  a 48;  Second — George  Maddox  ef  Philadelphia,  45; 
and  Third — Ozzie  Kinard  of  Darby,  43. 

Plug  Accuracy:  % Oz. — First  prize  went  to  Hobart  Lavin,  Springfield,  91;  Second,  E. 
Jenkins,  Narberth,  91;  Third,  tie  between  Sam  Weitz  oi  Phila.  and  Bud  D - Gorgrue  <•!  Upper 
Darby  with  88  each. 

Plug  Accuracy:  % Oz. — First  prize  was  awarded  Bud  DeGorgue,  97;  Second,  Sam  Weitz, 
92;  Third,  T.  Bonsall,  Pennington,  N.  J.,  89. 

Plug  Distance:  % Oz. — First,  Floyd  Minor,  average  230 'i  ft.  which  is  a new  MAACC 
record;  Second,  Bill  Everman,  Drexel  Hill,  1671?  ft.;  Third,  Harry  Houck,  Upper  Darby,  167  ft. 

Plug  Distance:  % Oz. — Fred  Boerner,  Drexel  Hill,  143'  4";  Sam  Weitz,  second,  with  142  1 . 

and  third,  H.  Lavin,  140’  6". 

Fly  Accuracy:  Fred  Boerner,  first,  with  a score  of  90;  second,  Howell  Dietrich,  Upper 
Darby,  89;  third,  E.  Dietrich,  87. 

Fly  Distance:  First,  Sam  Weitz,  77'  7";  Second,  Hobart  Lavin,  73';  and  third,  Fred 

Boerner,  72'  7". 

Surf  Casting:  Harold  Lentz  of  Roslyn  with  a cast  of  551'  4"  was  first;  Ralph  Bowman  of 
Phila.,  second,  501'  6”;  third,  George  Lentz,  Roslyn,  450'. 

Rifle  Shooting:  Small-bore — First  prize.  Bob  Emerick,  of  Wynwood,  Pa.,  78:  Second, 

Walter  Savorin,  of  Lansdowne,  57;  and  Third,  George  Allen  of  Chester,  55. 

High  Power  Rifle  Shooting:  First  prize  went  to  R.  Rule  of  Media  with  a 29  out  of  a 

possible  30;  Second  prize,  Les  Ambler,  Prospect  Park,  28;  and  Third,  Ernie  Ballinger, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  26. 

Pistol  Shooting:  First  prize,  Carl  Hamil  of  Folcroft,  89;  Tying  this  score  was  Frank 
Rathmel  of  Llanerch  also  with  89.  In  a special  shoot  for  Boys,  high  score  went  to  Boy- 
Scout  Kenneth  Aldefer  of  Prospect  Park,  with  a 94. 

Skeet  Shooting:  Saturday  High  Gun  went  to  A.  Robford  of  Chester  with  47,  and  second 
went  to  Phil  Shaeffer  of  Chester  with  45.  Sunday  High  Gun  went  to  Ralph  Meli  of  Chester 
with  45,  and  second  to  Dean  Shilling  of  Philadelphia,  with  44. 


Photos  by  Delbert  Batcheler. 
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Notice  to  Sportsmen 
Woodchuck  Season  Extended 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  on  the 
26th  day  of  April,  1946,  revised  its  resolutions  of 
June  28,  1945,  fixing  rules  and  regulations  adopted 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Assembly  approved  June 
3,  1937,  P.  L.  1225,  as  amended,  for  the  period  of 
October  1,  1945  to  September  30,  1946  inclusive, 
by  advancing  the  1946  Woodchuck  (Groundhog) 
season  to  open  June  1 instead  of  July  1.  The 
closing  date,  namely,  September  30,  remains 
unchanged.  These  animals  may  not  be  hunted 
on  Sundays.  There  is  no  daily  or  season  limit. 

During  the  month  of  June  the  Game  Law 
fixes  the  Woodchuck  hunting  hours  from  seven 
a.m.  to  five  p.m  Eastern  Standard  Time.  During 
the  balance  of  the  season  it  is  six  a.m.  to  seven 
thirty  p.m.  E.  S.  T.  The  Commission  is  without 
authority  to  change  the  hours  during  June,  or 
to  make  adjustments  for  Daylight  Saving  Time. 

I hereby  certify  the  foregoing  amendment  as 
and  for  the  act  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, notice  of  which  is  being  published  in 
summarized  form  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  cited.  This  action  supersedes 
the  legal  notice  relative  to  the  1946  Woodchuck 
season  published  in  1945. 

Seth  Gordon. 

Executive  Director 


Don’t  Waste  Groundhog  Meat 
Use  Care  while  Hunting 

Woodchucks  not  only  furnish  excellent 
sport;  they  are  fine  eating.  Their  meat  is 
sweet,  tasty,  and  if  prepared  properly  is 
comparable  to  if  not  better  than  some  other 
species  of  wild  game.  Not  a single  pound 
of  this  fine  meat  should  he  wasted,  especially 
during  this  period  of  world  food  crisis. 

Extreme  caution  should  be  used  while  s 
hunting  woodchucks,  claiming  that  too  many 
persons  are  killed  or  injured  in  mistake  for  j 
groundhogs  every  year.  Each  hunter  should 
either  wear  some  conspicuous  red,  or  mark 
his  place  of  concealment  with  a red  hand- 
kerchief suspended  from  an  overhanging 
limb  or  affixed  to  a stick  placed  in  the 
ground  close  by.  Such  identity  will  signify 
his  presence  to  another  hunter.  Nearly  all 
confirmed  ’chuck  hunters  use  scopes  on  their 
rifles,  which  not  only  insure  greater  accuracy 
while  shooting,  but  magnify  an  object 
sufficiently  to  enable  the  hunter  to  deter- 
mine whether  his  target  is  a man  or  an 
animal. 


Photos  by  Delbert  L.  Batcheler. 

Typical  of  Spring  is  the  emergence  of  a bear 
from  hibernation  in  search  for  food  to  satisfy 
his  hunger  due  to  his  Winter  fast.  Photos  show 
Arthur  G.  Logue,  District  Game  Protector  of 
Potter  County,  preparing  a live-trap  with  the 
remains  of  a sheep  killed  on  a farm  near 
Shinglehouse,  Pa. 
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INTRODUCING  THREE 


MYRON  E.  SHOEMAKER 
Laceyville,  Wyoming  County 

Mr.  Shoemaker  has  spent  a lifetime  in  the 
field  of  conservation.  It  started  when  as  a 
youngster  he  accompanied  his  dad,  a Fish 
Warden,  on  many  of  his  field  trips.  In  1914  he 
was  appointed  Special  Fish  Warden  working 
with  his  father  on  a per  diem  basis  until  his 
dad’s  activities  were  brought  to  an  end  by  a 
poacher.  Myron  was  appointed  to  his  father’s 
position  the  following  dav  and  continued  with 
the  Fish  Commission  until  1941,  when  he  re- 
signed to  accept  a position  with  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation. 

He  is  an  honorary  member  of  numerous 
sportsmen  and  conservation  groups  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  other  states;  a member  of  the  Lacey- 
ville Rotary  Club;  the  Author’s  Guild  of  Amer- 
ica; the  Outdoor  Writer’s  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, and  other  groups  whose  primary  interest  is 
centered  in  wildlife  problems.  He  is  also  among 
those  recently  chosen  and  placed  in  “Who’s 
Who”  in  Conservation. 


Notice  to  Sportsmen — Bounties 

“WHEREAS,  the  Predator  Control  Committee, 
after  extended  study,  has  recommended  to  the 
Commission  that  bounties  currently  in  effect  be 
continued  for  another  year  after  July  15,  1946; 
and 

"WHEREAS,  The  Commission,  after  giving  due 
consideration  to  said  recommendation  and  reports 
from  numerous  dependable  observers,  is  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  desirable  to  continue  said  bounty 
rates  heretofore  established,  and  to  pay  rewards 
for  the  killing  of  various  predators  throughout  the 
Commonwealth,  except  as  indicated,  in  order  to 
bring  about  a further  reduction  in  the  numbers 
of  said  creatures  and  thereby  better  to  protect 
game; 

"THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  acting  under  the 
powers  and  authority  vested  in  it  by  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  XI,  Section  1101,  of  the  Act 
of  June  3,  1937,  P.  L.  1225,  as  amended  by  the 
Act  of  May  1,  1945,  P.  L.  357,  entitled  “An  Act 
concerning  game  and  other  wild  birds  and  wild 
animals;  and  amending,  revising,  consolidating, 
and  changing  the  law  relating  thereto,”  by  reso- 
lution unanimously  adopted  this  twenty-sixth  day 
of  April,  1946,  hereby  continues  for  one  year  from 
July  16,  1946  and  expiring  July  15,  1947,  both 
dates  inclusive,  the  payments  currently  authorized 
for  the  birds  and  animals  enumerated  below, 
killed  in  a wild  state  in  any  county  of  the 
Commonwealth  during  the  period  specified  if 
presented  in  the  manner  and  under  the  conditions 
stipulated  in  the  Act  aforesaid,  except  that  no 
bounty  shall  be  paid  for  either  gray  or  red  foxes 
killed  in  the  counties  of  Chester  and  Delaware 
where  a special  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  re- 
stricts the  killing  of  foxes  to  the  protection  of 


OF  THE  COMMISSION’S 


1; 


SETH  MYERS 
Sharon,  Mercer  County 

Seth  Myers  needs  little  introduction,  especial- 
ly to  those  in  the  western  part  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. He  has  been  an  ardent  outdoors- 
man  all  his  life,  has  spoken  to  several  hundred 
groups  on  hunting,  fishing  and  conservation  for 
the  past  20  years  and  written  outdoor  columns 
and  articles  for  the  past  ten. 

He  is  the  energetic  and  enthusiastic  secretary 
of  the  Northwestern  Division  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  and  has 
helped  many  local  sportsmen’s  associations  or- 
ganize and  carry  on  effective  conservation  pro- 
grams of  one  kind  or  another.  His  sports 
column  in  the  Sharon  Herald  is  extremely  popu- 
lar because  it  is  factual,  fair  and  always  in- 
teresting. 

Mr.  Myers  has  been  affiliated  with  Westing- 
house  for  18  years,  but  even  during  wartime, 
when  he  was  on  the  go  long  hours  a day,  he 
never  let  his  interest  in  conservation  and  the 
outdoors  wane. 


personal  property,  the  rates  of  payment  to  be  as 
follows; 

1.  Gray  Fox — $4.00  for  each  gray  fox,  except 
as  above  indicated. 

2.  Red  Fox — $4.00  for  each  red  fox,  except  as 
above  indicated. 

3.  Weasel — -$1.00  for  each  weasel. 

4.  Great-homed  Owl — $4.00  for  each  adult  great- 
homed  owl,  and  $2.00  for  fledglings  which  have 
not  left  the  nest;  and 

5.  Goshawk — $2.00  for  each  adult  goshawk,  and 
$1.00  for  fledglings  which  have  not  left  the  nest. 

“BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  the  fore- 
going resolution  shall  be  duly  published,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Section  1102  of  Article  XI  of  the 
Act  aforesaid,  in  the  May  and  June  1946  issues  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  News,  also  to  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  public  through  the  press 
and  other  available  channels,  the  Executive  Di- 
rector being  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
certify  the  foregoing  rules  and  regulations  as  and 
for  the  act  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion.” 

I hereby  certify  the  above  to  be  a full,  true 
and  correct  copy  of  the  resolution  establishing 
bounties  on  certain  predators  killed  in  a wild 
state  within  the  Commonwealth  from  July  16, 
1946  to  July  15,  1947,  inclusive,  as  adopted  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  at  a meeting  held 
April  26,  1946,  public  notice  of  which  action  is 
published  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  law. 

Seth  Gordon, 
Executive  Director ■ 


PART-TIME  LECTURERS 


DR.  I.  H.  ALEXANDER 
Director  of  Public  Health,  Pittsburgh 

Dr.  Alexander  is  an  ardent  sportsman  and 
four  term  president  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  Pittsburgh.  He  is  now  serving  the  third  term 
as  vice-president  and  presiding  officer  of  the 
Sportsmen’s  Luncheon  Club  of  that  city,  an 
organization  consisting  of  forty-eight  presidents 
and  one  secretary-treasurer. 

A former  Medical  Chief  of  the  Passavent  Hos- 
pital and  former  president  of  the  Allegheny 
County  Medical  Society,  Dr.  Alexander  was  ap- 
pointed Director  of  the  Pittsburgh  Health  De- 
partment in  1936.  He  was  a Major  in  the  Medi- 
cal Corps  in  World  War  I and  is  a past  Com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  the  Military  Order  of 
the  World  War. 

He  was  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  in  the 
fight  to  defeat  the  Moul-Woodring  Milk  Bill 
and  is  a member  of  the  Special  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  to  revise  Pennsylvania 
Milk  Laws. 


Financial  Status 

The  amount  of  money  credited  to 
the  Game  Fund  during  April, 

1946  $ 29,127.28 

The  amount  disbursed  from  the 
Game  Fund  during  April,  1946  139,735.67 

The  Treasury  Department  Game 
Fund  balance  April  31,  1946  . . 2,460,414.91 

(Exclusive  of  $200,000.00  invested  in  Gov- 
ernment Bonds.  The  balance  includes  the 
War-Time  Reserve,  although  no  deduction  is 
made  for  commitments  and  unwarranted 
requisitions  as  of  April  31,  1946.) 


Prosecutions 

During  April  Field  Officers  of  the  Com- 
mission brought  59  prosecutions  for  violation 
of  the  Game  Law  and  collected  $2,690  of 
which  $1,900  (19  cases)  was  for  attempting 
to  secure  bounty  by  fraud  or  deception. 

45,000  Foxes 

During  the  fiscal  year  June  1,  1945  to  May 
31,  1946,  bounty  was  paid  on  26,480  red  and 
19,144  gray  foxes,  a total  of  45,624;  12,230 
weasels;  118  Goshawks;  and  1291  Great 
Homed  Owls,  entailing  an  expenditure  of 
$200,001  from  the  Game  Fund.  A complete 
analysis  of  bounty  payments  by  county  dur- 
ing that  period  will  appear  in  the  July  issue. 
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Photo  hy  D.  L.  Ba.tch.eler. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Underwood,  K.  D.  No.  2,  Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  feeding  one  of  a nest  of  five 
weasels  taken  after  the  parent  weasel  had  been  killed.  The  animals  will  be  used  by  the 
Commission  for  photographic  purposes.  Even  though  the  weasels  did  not  have  their  eyes 
open,  it  was  interesting  to  note  that  they  were  unusually  active  when  someone  entered 
the  room  with  a piece  of  liver — indicating  their  ability  to  scent  blood  at  such  a distance 
in  spite  of  their  age. 


Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Loses  Fur 
Resources  Division 

The  Granager  Bill  (H.  R.  2115),  providing 
for  the  transfer  of  the  fur  resources  division 
of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  from  the 
Interior  to  the  Agriculture  Department  has 
hurdled  all  legislative  obstacles  and  has  been 
sent  to  the  President  for  his  approval  or 
veto.  The  Interior  Department  vigorously 
opposed  the  bill  while  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment said  it  would  administer  fur  re- 
sources if  Congress  said  “you  must.” 


Roberiscn  Bills  Reported 

Congressman  Robertson’s  bill  (H.  R.  6097), 
to  strengthen  the  old  Coordination  Act  of 
1934  by  requiring  reports  from  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  before  public  works  (such 
as  dams,  reclamation  projects,  etc.)  are 
started,  was  reported  favorably  in  the  House 
from  the  Agriculture  Committee.  Another 
Robertson  Bill  (H.  R.  3821),  providing  that 
not  to  exceed  25%  of  a State’s  allocation  of 
money  under  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act 
may  be  used  for  maintenance  of  completed 
projects,  was  also  favorably  reported.  Speedy 
action  in  the  House  is  likely. 


MIGHTY  EAGLE 

A huge  Harpy  Eagle,  largest  of  the  New 
World  eagles,  has  just  been  placed  upon 
exhibition  at  the  Philadelphia  Zoo.  With 
its  mighty  wings  and  wicked  talons,  it  is 
the  terror  of  monkeys  and  parrots  in  the 
vally  of  the  Amazon.  Its  clenched  foot  is 
as  big  as  the  average  man’s  fist.  The  bird 
was  brought  to  the  Zoo  by  Charles  Darling- 
ton, amateur  naturalist  who  recently  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia  from  Brazil. 

The  Harpy  Eagle  is  a big  grey  bird  with 
a black  bill,  large  yellow  feet,  and  an  im- 
posing crest  of  upright  feathers.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  “Harpies”,  the  evil  spirits 
of  ancient  mythology.  The  Harpy  Eagle  is 
rarely  exhibited  in  captivity,  and  there  prob- 
ably are  not  more  than  one  half  dozen 
specimens  in  all  the  zoos  of  the  United 
States. 


TO  OUR  BOBOLINK 

Hark!  the  jolly  bobolink 
How  gay  his  rollicking  tune! 

Clad  in  his  gayest  wedding  suit, 
Wishing — and  waiting  for  June. 

Hilda  Clark  Fairchild. 


OuJdoor  Life  Magazine  Contest 
Write  a Conservation  Pledge 

Believing  that  every  American  should 
realize  the  serious  depletion  of  our  natural 
resources  and  pledge  himself  to  help  save 
these  irreplacable  treasures  Outdoor  Life 
is  offering  $5,000  in  cash  awards  in  a com- 
petition designed  to  stimulate  public  re- 
sponsiveness. Its  purpose  is  to  develop  a 
Conservation  Pledge  which  by  frequent 
repetition — like  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to 
the  Flag — will  impress  Americans  of  all  ages 
with  the  argent  need  for  prompt  united 
action  to  safeguard  our  soil,  our  forests,  our 
waters,  our  minerals,  and  our  wildlife.  Out- 
door Life  will  do  all  in  its  power  to  have 
this  pledge  adopted,  not  only  by  schools, 
but  by  youth  and  adult  groups  generally 
throughout  the  nation,  to  the  end  that  every- 
one may  come  to  regard  Conservation  as  a 
personal  responsibility. 

Rules 

Write  in  30  words  or  less  a Conservation 
Pledge. 

Write  an  essay  of  not  more  than  1,000 
words  on  the  subject,  “Why  America’s  Nat- 
ural Resources  Must  be  Conserved.’  In 
order  to  be  eligible  for  consideration,  each 
Conservation  Pledge  must  be  accompanied 
by  such  an  essay. 

All  entries  (you  may  submit  as  many  as 
you  wish)  must  be  mailed,  or  delivered  to 
the  offices  of  Outdoor  Life,  not  later  than 
July  31,  1946.  They  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Conservation  Pledge  Competition  Ed- 
itor, Outdoor  Life,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  10,  N.  Y. 

You’ve  plenty  of  time  to  do  a fine  job  be- 
fore the  competition  ends  on  July  31.  But 
don’t  delay.  Get  busy  now  while  the  matter  i 
is  fresh  in  your  mind! 


Missouri  Archers  Want 
Special  Deer  Season 

Missouri  sportsmen  who  want  to  bag  their 
deer  with  bow  and  arrow  are  urging  the 
Conservation  Commission  to  give  them  either 
a special  open  season  or  a designated  area 
where  firearms  can  not  be  used.  Bow  and 
arrow  hunting  calls  for  stealth  and  great 
skill.  It  can  not  compete  in  the  same  area 
with  the  rifle. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

THE  COUNTRY  ROD  AND  GUN  BOOK  by  Arthur 
Wallace  Peach.  A.  S.  Barnes  & Co.,  Publishers, 
67  West  44th  Street,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  $1.50. 
Fishermen  and  hunters  will  find  in  this  book 
time-tested  tricks  and  experience-proven  secrets 
of  winning  on  field  and  stream. 

Generations  of  wise  old  country  men  have 
handed  down  much  of  the  hard-won  rod  and  gun 
knowledge  which  the  author  has  cleverly  tran- 
scribed to  make  it  useful  to  beginners  as  well  as 
oldtimers,  and  armchair  sportsmen  will  find  great 
interest  in  the  philosophy  and  tall  tales  that  are 
so  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  these  sports. 

COVERTS  AND  CASTS  by  William  J.  Schaldach. 
A.  S.  Barnes  & Co.,  67  West  44th  St.,  New  York 
18,  N.  Y.  $5.00. 

The  most  beautiful  gift  book  of  the  year  for 
sportsmen,  their  families  and  friends,  and  for  all 
others  who  enjoy  hunting  and  fishing,  either  in 
field  and  stream  or  in  the  retrospective  firelight 
alongside  the  blazing  hearth. 

In  COVERTS  AND  CASTS  a well-known  artist 
and  author  has  captured  nostalgic  hunting  and 
fishing  scenes  in  words  and  pictures.  His  enter- 
taining articles  are  illustrated  with  eight  original 
black-and-white  drawings,  four  full-color  plates, 
and  numerous  chapter  head  and  tail-pieces,  none 
of  which  has  been  previously  reproduced. 
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ROD  AND  GUN  NEWS  WRITERS 

Dedicated  to  improvement  of  the  quality 
of  rod  and  gun  newswriting  and  elevation 
of  the  ethics  of  newspaper  rod  and  gun  re- 
porting, the  Rod  and  Gun  Newswriters  was 
formed  during  the  recent  North  American 
Wildlife  Conference  in  New  York. 

Membership  is  confined  to  accredited 
newspaper  rod  and  gun  editors  and  is  'by- 
invitation  only.  The  group,  which  is  com- 
posed of  some  of  the  best  known  rod  and 
gun  editors  in  the  country,  plans  frequent 
round-table  discussions  of  value  to  each 
individual  member. 

Headed  by  Arnold  J.  Stewart,  columnist 
for  the  News  Journal  papers  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  and  winner  of  an  Outdoor  Writers 
Association  of  America  award  for  outstand- 
ing accomplishments  in  the  field  of  con- 
servation, as  president,  other  officers  are 
Jack  Bell,  Washington  Post,  first  vice-presi- 
dent; George  Robey,  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citi- 
zen,  second  vice-president;  Johnny  G.  Mock, 
Pittsburgh  Press,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Besides  the  officers,  the  board  of  directors 
consists  of  Dave  Roberts,  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer, chairman;  Jack  Van  Coevering,  De- 
troit Free  Press;  Lou  Klewer,  Toledo  Blade; 
Don  Gillies,  Detroit  Times;  Joe  O’Bryne, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer;  and  Ray  Trullinger. 
New  York  World-Telegram. 


SULFA  AIDS  FISH  ILLS 

Sulfa  drugs  are  successfully  invading  a 
new  disease  field — the  fish  hatchery — accord- 
ing to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Furunculosis — the  disease  most  dreaded 
in  the  trout  hatchery — has  yielded  to  treat- 
ment with  sulfamerazine  as  the  result  of 
investigations  conducted  by  Dr.  James  S. 
Gu'tseU,  fishery  biologist  in  the  Service’s 
experimental  hatchery  at  Leetown,  W.  Va. 
The  new  treatment,  however,  has  been  tried 
experimentally  only  at  the  Leetown  hatch- 
ery. If  tests  prove  its  effectiveness  in  trout 
hatcheries  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
under  local  conditions,  fish  culturists  will 
no  longer  suffer  the  heavy  annual  mortality 
of  brook  and  brown  trout  caused  by  this 
disease  which  heretofore  has  been  consid- 
ered incurable.  Anglers,  likewise,  will  bene- 
fit because  more  trout  can  be  reared  to 
legal  size  for  their  fishing. 


JUDGE  LADNER  NAMED  CAMP, 
TRAIL  PREXY 

Judge  Grover  C.  Ladner  was  elected 
president  of  the  Camp  and  Trail  Club  at 
the  annual  meeting  yesterday.  He  succeeds 
the  late  Dr.  William  H.  Moore,  who  served 
as  president  for  26  years  until  his  death 
last  month. 

Samuel  N.  Keefauver  was  re-elected  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  for  the  26th  consecu- 
tive year.  Directors  include  Judge  Ladner, 
Keefauver,  Lt.  Comdr.  Wiley  Sallade,  Char- 
les M.  Biddle,  Jr.,  John  H.  Sehleinkofer, 
Henry  L.  Appleton,  James  P.  Curley,  Niles 
S.  Babbit  and  Harold  C.  Pitman. 
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SWEDISH  WILD  TURKEYS  CAME 
FROM  AMERICA 

Editor’s  Note — Translation  of  an  item  in 
Svenska  Amerikanaren  Tribunen,  a Swedish 
language  weekly  newspaper  published  in 
Chicago,  for  January  18,  1945.  Contributed 
by  Gustav  Swanson. 

In  ten  years  Sweden  will  have  a stcck 
of  wild  turkeys  of  at  least  50,000  birds,  ac- 
cording to  mill-owner  Ernst  Persson, 
Karragard,  Aplared.  Persson  is  a well  known 
game  breeder  and  hunter,  and  at  present 
is  the  outstanding  authority  on  wild  turkeys 
in  this  country.  He  is,  moreover,  the  one 
who  took  the  initiative  in  raising  these  birds, 
and  is  the  only  one  who  has  any  real  stock 
of  them. 

The  wild  turkeys  came  from  Pennsylvania 
about  7 years  ago,  says  Persson,  but  now  for 
the  first  time  an  experimental  planting  has 
been  made  in  southern  Alvborgs  land.  It 
is  necessary  this  year  to  ascertain  the  wild 
turkey’s  suitability  for  our  climate,  our  topo- 
graphical conditions,  etc.  Is  the  wild  turkey 
appropriate  for  our  hunting  grounds,  and 
will  it  tolerate  our  climate? 

To  these  questions  Persson  replies  that  the 
new  game  is  hardier  than  the  pheasant,  and 
requires  practically  no  supplemental  feeding 
if  it  has  sufficient  range.  The  birds  released 
by  Persson  in  a large  enclosure  roosted  at 
night  during  the  recent  severe  winters  in  the 
highest  tree-tops  and  survived  temperatures 
to  38  degrees  below  zero.  Cold  and  snow 
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THINGS  YOU  MAY  NOT  KNOW 

The  not-uncommon  belief  that  a snake 
never  dies  before  sunset  is  untrue.  The 
sun’s  position  has  no  bearing  on  the  con- 
dition of  a decapitated  snake.  When  hii 
head  is  cut  off  he  is  simply  a dead  snake. 
Reflex  action  leaves  the  nervous  system 
slowly,  making  it  appear  that  the  snake  is 
still  alive. 


plainly  had  no  effect  upon  them.  During 
these  winters  it  was  practically  impossible 
to  furnish  them  with  supplemental  feed 
so  the  birds  were  left  to  seek  their  own 
food  of  grain,  pine  shoots,  needles,  juniper 
berries,  and  such.  The  full-grown  wild 
turkey  reaches  a weight  of  10-12  kilograms, 
and  will  therefore  probably  be  immune  to 
predation  by  hawks  or  cats. 

The  interest  in  wild  turkeys  is  gratifyingly 
great,  explains  Persson,  for  in  1944  he  had 
orders  for  over  5,000  eggs.  He  could  not 
furnish  more  than  a few  hundred,  and  this 
after  7 years  of  work  with  the  breeding 
stock.  In  the  meantime,  however,  about  50 
sportsmen  from  Ven  in  the  south  to  Orsa 
in  the  north  have  obtained  about  10  eggs 
each.  Perssons  own  stock  of  about  20  birds 
will  soon  be  larger  by  500G  and  the  newly 
hatched  chicks  will  be  kept  to  increase  his 
flock.  So  in  about  ten  years  we  should  have 
about  50,000  birds  in  Sweden,  predicts  Pers- 
son. 
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POISON  IVY  TREATMENT 

The  best  -cure  for  poison  ivy  is  to  avoid 
the  stuff.  The  waxy  three-leafed  vine-like 
plant  is  easy  to  identify  but  once  you  are 
affected  by  it  you  are  in  for  plenty  of  dis- 
comfort. On  summertime  tramps  through 
the  woods  it  is  best  to  wear  high  shoes  or 
boots.  If  you  know  you’ve  walked  through 
poison  ivy  -clean  your  footwear  carefully 
before  removing  it.  Bathe  your  feet  and 
ankles  or  other  exposed  parts  in  warm  water 
and  laundry  soap.  Swab  on  alcohol. 

The  following  treatment  is  one  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  McNair  of  the  Field  Mu- 
seum. “Procure  at  a drug  store  one  ounce 
of  Tincture  of  Iron,  -containing  approximately 
15  per  -cent  ferric  chloride.  Dilute  this  with 
one-half  ounce  alcohol  and  one-half  ounce 
water.  This  makes  two  ounces  of  remedy 
with  a ferric  chloride  content  of  about  7 or 
8 per  cent,  which  is  the  maximum  strength 
advised.  Paint  this  liquid  on  the  infected 
parts  with  a camel’s  hair  brush.” 


Mr.  S.  W.  Jackson,  District  Highway  Engineer  1-0,  Franklin,  just  furnished  us  with 
another  detailed  report  of  the  wild  and  domestic  creatures  found  dead  on  the  highways 
of  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Mercer,  Venango  and  Warren  counties  during  1945  and  four 
previous  years.  We  d-o  not  have  space  to  list  the  kill  by  counties  but  are  setting  forth 
the  aggregate  figures  below  so  you  can  see  what  a tremendous  factor  the  motor  car  is  in 
depleting  wildlife 

Species 

Wild  Birds  and 
1945 

Animals 

1944 

1943 

1942 

1941 

Rabbits  

5,651 

6,525 

7,155 

9,125 

8,728 

Woodchucks  

500 

433 

385 

415 

464 

Squirrels  

198 

175 

170 

159 

174 

Skunks  

895 

1,065 

1,417 

1,797 

1,748 

Raccoon  

30 

36 

43 

25 

27 

Deer 

29 

37 

21 

23 

31 

Bear  

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Opossum  

615 

1,095 

977 

695 

298 

Weasel  

25 

20 

33 

18 

10 

Muskrat  

69 

73 

141 

59 

49 

Mink  

0 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Fox  

3 

1 

8 

4 

3 

Porcupine  

41 

36 

46 

17 

16 

Grouse  

25 

22 

25 

36 

35 

Quail  

4 

3 

6 

23 

29 

Ringneck  Pheasant  

126 

102 

150 

157 

203 

Woodcock  

18 

35 

13 

20 

8 

Beaver  

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Miscel.  Small  Animals  & Birds 

38 

57 

150 

330 

153 

Total  

8,267 

9,717 

10,744 

12,905 

11,977 

Chickens  

Domestic  Fowl  and  Animals 
349  345 

382 

442 

348 

Ducks  

15 

21 

9 

10 

19 

Geese  

11 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Turkeys  

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

Guinea  Fowl  

12 

15 

0 

2 

0 

Cats  

854 

724 

844 

1,011 

1,178 

Dogs  

425 

418 

510 

504 

544 

Horses  

0 

1 

0 

2 

5 

Sheep  

6 

3 

2 

1 

3 

Cows  

3 

6 

0 

4 

5 

Pigs  

7 

0 

0 

2 

3 

Mules  

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Goats  

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  

1,682 

1,536 

1.747 

1,982 

2,111 

“I  see  ‘Red’  tried  out  his  German  souvenir 
gun.” 


GAME  VS.  AUTO 

Mr.  R.  J.  Ranenzahn  of  West  Leesport, 
who  operates  a telephone  and  telegraph  con- 
struction truck  about  360  days  a year 
throughout  most  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  and 
parts  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  de- 
plores the  alarming  number  of  wild  and 
domestic  creatures  killed  on  the  highways 
by  motorists.  From  January  through  De- 
cember last  year  he  counted  302  rabbits;  61 
pheasants;  55  skunks;  31  opossums;  22  gray 
squirrels;  15  muskrats;  11  owls;  7 chickens; 
5 weasels;  4 red  squirrels;  3 groundhogs;  2 
turtle  -doves;  2 pigeons;  1 pig;  1 guinea 
chicken;  1 raccoon;  89  cats  and  29  dogs. 


Birds  are  often  found  with  twigs  and  bark 
embedded  in  their  bo-dies,  accidentally  ac- 
quired in  flying  against  a bush  or  tree. 


After  a short  running  start  a lion  can  leap 
as  far  as  25  feet,  but  he  can  hardly  jump 
half  that  far  without  the  preliminary  run. 


HAMHEAD  HOGG 
By  S.  A.  Orr  and  R.  G.  Rodkey 
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WISCONSIN  INAUGURATES  4-YEAR  COLLEGE 
COURSE  IN  CONSERVATION  EDUCATION 


WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT 
INSTITUTE  TO  ENCOURAGE 
TECHNICAL  TRAINING,  ETC. 

The  Wildlife  Management  Institute,  a new 
organization  to  promote  the  restoration  and 
wise  management  of  wildlife,  has  established 
headquarters  at  822  Investment  Building, 
Washington  5,  D.  C.,  it  was  announced  to- 
day by  the  corporation  president,  Dr.  Ira 
N.  Gabrielson,  former  Director  of  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

The  new  organization  is  nonprofit  and 
nonpartisan,  and  its  advisory  board  will  in- 
clude outstanding  scientists,  technicians  and 
game  and  fish  administrators.  These  national 
leaders  in  conservation  work  will  serve  as 
consultants  in  developing  and  conducting  the 
institute’s  program. 

The  Institute  also  will  have  a field  staff 
which  will  cooperate  with  other  conserva- 
tion agencies  and  associations  in  putting 
proven  game  management  practices  into 
effect  on  private  or  public  lands.  At  the 
outset,  these  field  representatives  will  con- 
centrate on  the  development  of  better  living 
conditions  for  upland  game  and  migratory 
birds. 

Field  work  gradually  will  be  expanded  to 
include  all  possible  activities  for  the  restora- 
tion and  maintenances  of  wildlife,  in  an  effort 
to  first  create  and  maintain  a suitable  popu- 
lation, then  ito  provide  an  annual  crop  which 
may  be  harvested  for  human  use. 

Doctor  Gabrielson  also  announced  that 
the  Wildlife  Management  Institute  will  en- 
courage the  training  of  technical  personnel 
and  the  expansion  of  sound  research  through 
the  issuance  of  scholarships,  fellowships  and 
research  grants.  It  will  also  conduct  im- 
portant experiments  and  demonstrations 
where  the  needed  work  cannot  be  done  by 
the  existing  agencies  in  the  areas  involved. 

Other  activities  will  include  the  compila- 
tion and  distribution  of  literature  based 
upon  established  technology  and  the  publica- 
tion of  books  in  order  to  afford  an  outlet 
for  outstanding  manuscripts  in  the  field  of 
natural  science. 

The  Wildlife  Management  Institute  will 
sponsor  the  North  American  Wildlife  Con- 
ference, which  is  the  annual  meeting  place 
and  clearing  house  for  state  and  federal 
administrators,  wildlife  technicians,  game 
breeders  and  all  others  interested  in  the 
many  phases  of  wildlife  conservation  and 
restoration. 

“We  are  eager  to  cooperate  with  all  agen- 
cies and  groups  in  developing  the  most  ef- 
fective programs  possible  with  the  funds 
available,”  Doctor  Gabrielson  said.  “Upon 
request,  the  Institute  field  staff  also  will 
study  and  analyze  present  programs  in  the 
hope  that  improvements  may  be  suggested 
'that  will  increase  their  efficiency  through 
the  discarding  of  obsolete  methods  and  the 
elimination  of  duplication  of  effort.” 

The  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  is 
General  E.  C.  Dill.  In  addition  to  Doctor 
Gabrielson,  the  other  officers  are:  C.  R. 

Gutermuth,  Vice  President;  C.  Stewart 
Comeaux,  Treasurer;  and  Miss  Ethel  Quee, 
Secretary. 


The  Central  State  Teachers’  College  of 
Wisconsin,  pioneering  in  a new  field  of 
education  after  many  months  of  research 
and  study,  has  inaugurated  the  first  full- 
fledged  four-year  conservation  major  for 
teachers  ever  undertaken  by  any  teacher 
training  school  in  the  United  States.  This 
information  is  contained  in  a recent  issue 
of  the  Wisconsin  Conservation  Bulletin,  pub- 
lished by  the  Wisconsin  Conservation  De- 
partment. 

The  course  is  patterned  to  train  teachers 
for  educational  work  at  all  school  levels,  and 
purposely  avoids  technical  approaches  to 
the  subject.  It  will  stress  such  subjects  as 
forestry,  wildlife  and  soil  management.  The 
major  will,  however,  be  a broad  one  em- 
bracing nine  separate  courses  encompassing 
a wide  sphere  of  supporting  subjects  leading 
to  'the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science. 

Bulletins,  motion  pictures  and  other  au- 
thentic material  from  state  and  federal 
agencies  will  be  utilized  in  teaching  the  sub- 
jects. Field  work  on  forest  areas  owned  by 
the  college  and  field  trips  to  soil  conserva- 
tion projects,  the  state  game  farm  and  simi- 


lar areas,  will  serve  as  an  important  part 
of  the  instruction. 

Fred  J.  Schmeckle,  instructor  in  conser- 
vation subjects  at  the  college  since  1935,  says 
“America  needs  to  bring  conservation  edu- 
cation to  its  masses  and  the  schools  of  our 
country  are  the  best  places  where  such 
should  be  taught.  The  learner  must  be 
brought  in  contact  with  real  problems  both 
in  and  out  of  school  and  appreciations  and 
attitudes  developed  that  a good  citizen  should 
possess  as  a worthy  member  of  society  ’’ 


Wild  Ducks  is  the  name  of  an  excellent 
36-page  booklet  published  by  the  American 
Wildlife  Institu.e,  Investment  Building, 
Washington  5,  D.  C.  It  contains  8-color 
lithographs  of  wild  ducks  by  Fred  Everett, 
well  known  artist,  a full  color  cover  depict- 
ing a Mallard  family,  a color  map  giving 
principal  migration  routes,  etc.,  maps  show- 
ing breeding  and  winter  range  of  waterfowl, 
etc.  The  text  is  by  H.  P.  Sheldon  and 
Frederick  C.  Lincoln.  Price.  25c  each. 


Photo,  Courtesy  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  Press. 

Crossbred  coyote-dog  pups  dug  from  den  in  February,  1946,  by  Herm  Leramen  and  com- 
panions in  Ottawa  county,  Michigan,  after  the  mother  had  been  trailed  by  hounds,  killed 
and  then  backtracked  to  the  den,  through  snow.  The  mother  was  obviously  coyote,  al- 
though lighter  in  color  than  male  coyotes,  killed  in  the  same  farming  area,  and  may  have 
been  the  result  of  crossbreeding  in  some  other  generation.  Man  holding  the  pups  is 
Jim  McKenna,  outdoor  editor.  Grand  Rapids  Press,  and  outdoor  writer  for  all  the  Booth 
newspapers  in  Michigan,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  photo. 
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“Sportsmen  of  the  New  Polk  Sportsmen’s  As- 
sociation turned  out  Easter  Sunday  afternoon  and 
planted  1.200  red  pines  on  Game  Lands  No.  39.” — 
Game  Protector  Ralph  H.  Ewing.  Polk,  April  1946. 


A (7  9 Aj 


“While  driving  along  the  road  on  Game  Lands 
No.  74  I saw  a Cooper’s  Hawk  leave  the  bank 
of  the  road  carrying  something  in  its  talons. 
I shot  it  as  it  flew  up  a fire  line  and  discovered 
it  had  a half-eaten  grouse.” — Game  Protector 
Floyd  A.  Beck,  Venus,  April  1946. 


“Around  the  16th  of  April  three  young  men 
from  Clymer  were  fishing  at  Yellow  Creek.  On 
their  way  home  while  passing  the  farm  of  Sid 
Ackerson  they  saw  a red  fox  trying  to  catch 
a fowl.  The  fox  would  sneak  up  as  close  as  he 
could  then  leap  for  the  chicken.  He  did  this 
several  times  but  was  not  successful.  The  men 
told  the  farmer's  wife,  secured  a gun  and  ended 
any  further  attempts  of  Br’er  fox.” — Game  Pro- 
tector Bruce  W.  Catherman,  Indiana,  April  1946. 

"I  have  suggested  to  some  of  the  clubs  in  my 
District  that  instead  of  spending  money  to  buy 


rabbits  they  split  it  up  among  farmers  to  let 
some  grain  stand  or  purchase  fruit  and  nut- 
bearing trees  or  pine  seedlings  for  game  food  and 
cover.” — Game  Protector  George  W.  Miller,  Cono- 
cjuenessing.  April  1948. 

“From  all  reports  I believe  the  beaver  kill  in 
this  district  will  fall  short  of  last  year’s  kill. 
There  were  several  places  where  only  one  or 
two  beavers  were  caught  from  a colony.  The 
largest  beaver  reported  caught  in  this  district 
weighed  sixty  pounds.  The  average  caught  seems 
to  be  smaller  than  last  year. 


“A  variety  of  food-producing  shrubs  were 
planted  on  Refuge  83-B  before  the  war  and  have 
survived  the  competition  of  the  locust  and  jack 
pine. 

“Two  coveys  of  quail  were  observed  on  this 
refuge  early  in  the  month  and  I believe  these 
shrubs  have  been  mainly  responsible  for  holding 
the  birds.  According  to  local  opinion  all  species 
of  hawks  are  on  the  increase.” — Game  Protector 
Daniel  H.  Fackler,  Red  Lion,  April  1946. 


“A  very  successful  beaver  season  has  just  been 
concluded.  I say  successful  because  of  two  facts. 
There  have  been  more  beavers  taken  here  in 
this  district  than  ever  before  and  there  are  still 
plenty  of  them  left  to  insure  another  trapping 
season  here.  The  weather  prevented  a lot  more 
trappers  from  catching  beavers  as  it  was  very 
cold  and  the  streams  and  dams  were  frozen  over 
during  the  entire  season.”- — Game  Protector  Clif- 
ford L.  Ruth,  Wesleyville,  February  1946. 


“There  was  a fair  catch  of  beavers  in  this  dis- 
trict during  the  season.  I have  a report  of  16 
that  were  caught  out  of  the  four  dams  that  are 
ir,  this  section.  Several  blanket  beavers  were 
taken,  measuring  76  and  79  inches.  Weather  con- 
ditions were  good,  especially  the  first  week.  Most 
of  the  trappers  were  well  behaved  despite  the 
fact  that  there  were  far  too  many  trappers  for 
the  areas  to  be  trapped.  In  checking  over  the 
dams  since  the  season  closed,  I find  that  there 
are  some  broadtails  left  for  seed.” — Game  Pro- 
tector J.  R.  Spahr,  Pine  Grove  Furnace,  Febru- 
ary 1946. 


"I  counted  23  dead  rabbits  on  the  highway  this 
month.  Also  had  a report  of  two  female  foxes 
occupying  the  same  hole  with  their  young.” — 
Game  Protector  Millard  M.  Crooks,  Somerset,  April 
1946. 


“The  beaver  season  just  past  saw  a great 
number  of  trappers  out  but  the  catch  of  beavers 
was  small,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  beavers  were 
being  continually  disturbed.  I counted  30  odd 
traps  around  one  beaver  house  and  one  very 
small  dam  had  over  20  traps  in  it.  I believe  the 
new  law  requiring  the  traps  to  be  set  not  less 
than  15  feet  from  the  house  is  one  of  the  best 
laws  passed.  It  is  a law  that  gives  everyone  a 
chance  and  the  first  one  there  doesn’t  have  a 
chance  to  plug  the  hole  to  the  house  with  traps.” 
— Deputy  Game  Protector  Clyde  Laubach,  Clear- 
field, February  1946. 


“Due  to  changeable  weather  conditions,  trapping 
rabbits  is  not  as  good  as  it  has  been  in  other 
years.  There  seem  to  be  plenty  of  rabbits,  and 
while  we  had  a little  snow  I was  getting  quite  a 
few  of  them.  Mice  are  worse  than  ever.  They 
seem  to  be  eating  all  the  bait  out  of  the  traps 
before  the  rabbits  get  around  to  the  traps.  Co- 
operators  on  farm-game  cooperative  projects  seem 
to  be  well  satisfied  with  getting  rabbits  restocked 
on  the  farms.  Cats  have  stolen  more  rabbits  out 
of  traps  this  year  than  ever  before,  and  I have 
taken  care  of  quite  a number  of  them. 

“Pheasants  are  quite  plantiful  in  boroughs  but 
seem  to  be  hard  to  trap,  due  to  having  too  much 
feed  around.  I have  noticed  a number  of  pheas- 
ants left  on  all  of  the  farm-game  projects  in  my 
district.” — Game  Protector  Clarence  H.  Mumbauer, 
Perkasie,  February  1946. 


“While  working  on  the  dog  training  area  near 
Vowinckel  April  18  I found  two  does  that  had 
been  killed  last  deer  season.  The  carcasses  had 
not  been  molested  then,  but  on  April  22  signs 
indicated  two  different  bears  had  just  about 
cleaned  the  bones. 

I have  observed  two  turkey  vultures  in  this 
same  area  which  is  unusual  because  these  scav- 
engers are  rarely  seen  in  this  part  of  the  country.” 
— Game  Protector  Edward  Shaw,  Leeper,  April 
1946. 
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“I  have  seen  more  owls  sitting  along  the  roads 
than  ever  before,  and  the  hawk  situation  is  also 
bad.  Beaver  damage  complaints  are  getting  more 
numerous.  I have  removed  10  dams  and  know 
of  7 more  that  must  be  removed. 

“The  3,000  red  pine  trees  planted  on  Game 
Lands  No.  197  were  very  nice.  Quite  a few  rabbits 
killed  by  cars.  Woodchucks  plentiful  all  over  dis- 
trict with  many  complaints  of  their  damage.”. — 
Game  Protector  Jas.  L.  Latimer,  Corry,  April  1946. 


"Last  month  I reported  several  female  gray 
foxes  that  had  been  killed  March  17  and  24 
carrying  unborn  young.  On  March  31  Lloyd 
Bortzfreed,  Martinville,  killed  a female  gray  fox 
in  the  same  area  but  she  was  not  carrying  any 
young  and  showed  no  signs  of  nursing.” — Game 
Protector  J.  W.  Haverstick.  Lancaster,  April  1946. 


“On  April  9 while  crossing  Broad  Mountain  I 
saw  something  lying  in  the  gutter  along  the  road. 
It  seemed  to  be  moving  so  I investigated  and 
found  the  object  to  be  burlap  bag  with  three 
half-grown  kittens.” — Game  Protector  W.  C. 
Achey,  Weatherly,  April  1946. 


“Deputy  Schliffa  called  me  on  the  last  day  of 
the  month  and  reported  that  he  had  witnessed  a 
fight  between  a fox  squirrel  and  a blacksnake. 
While  waiting  to  cross  the  Koppel  toll  bridge 
he  heard  a squirrel  chattering  in  a tree  near  the 
road.  He  located  the  squirrel,  which  seemed 
very  much  excited,  then  he  saw  a blacksnake 
climbing  up  the  grapevine  towards  the  nest.  The 
squirrel  came  down  the  vine  and  bit  the  snake 
on  the  back  of  the  neck.  Despite  repeated  ef- 
forts of  the  reptile  to  trap  the  squirrel  the  bushy- 
tail  kept  coming  in  to  attack,  always  keeping  be- 
tween the  snake  and  the  nest.  After  about  ten 
minutes  the  snake  gave  up  and  the  squirrel 
chased  it  off  the  grapevine  to  the  ground,  then 
returned  to  the  nest  and  started  to  chatter  again. 
Schliffka  had  his  camera  with  him  and  tried 
to  get  some  pictures  of  the  fight.” — Game  Pro- 
tector J.  Bradley  McGregor.  Beaver,  April  1946. 


“Trappers  for  the  most  part  observed  the  15 
foot  ruling  on  placing  traps  near  beaver  dams  very 
well,  as  well  as  the  regulation  requiring  them  to 
keep  their  tags  above  the  ice.  However,  a great 
many  trappers  had  purchased  the  Victor  No.  4 
Jump  Trap,  taking  the  trap  company's  word  that 
these  were  legal  beaver  traps  for  Pennsylvania. 
Many  trappers,  when  they  found  out  these  traps 
were  of  varying  widths,  placed  them  in  a vise 
and  were  able  to  draw  the  jaw  spread  down  to 
6*/4  inches.  These  Victor  traps  ranged  in  spread 
from  634  inches  to  7*2  inches  across  the  jaws. 
It  is  believed  that  the  Live  Animal  Trap  Com- 
pany of  America  should  be  reprimanded  by  the 
Commission  for  negligence  in  offering  these  traps 
for  sale  in  Pennsylvania. 

“The  Milford  Boy  Scout  Troops  have  been  doing 
a good  job  of  constructing  shelters  and  feeding 
game.  A contest  in  the  form  of  an  essay  on 
Game  Feeding  is  on  and  the  winner  will  be 
awarded  a pack  sack  for  his  efforts.  Interest  is 
keen.” — Game  Protector  John  H.  Lohman,  Milford, 
February  1946. 


"A  surprising  amount  of  rabbits  and  squirrels 
were  observed  this  past  month.  The  toll  of  small 
game  along  the  highways  has  increased  many 
fold  the  past  month.  Due  to  breeding  habits,  the 
rabbits  are  moving  considerably  and  are  being 
run  down  along  such  roads.  A little  bit  of  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  the  drivers  of  these 
vehicles  would  avoid  much  of  this  needless  killing 
of  our  game.  Seventeen  pieces  of  game  were 
observed  dead  on  the  highway  on  a fifty  mile 
trip.  I suggest  an  educational  poster  campaign.”— 
Game  Protector  Robert  D.  Parlaman,  Charleroi, 
February  1946. 


“The  men  working  on  Game  Lands  No.  52  have 
fcund  an  abundance  of  raccoon  signs  on  the  area. 
They  and  I have  seen  quite  a few  grouse  on 
these  lands  but  they  have  found  only  one  grouse 
nest.  While  making  release  cuttings  these  men 
have  covered  the  greater  parts  of  the  lands  and 
should  have  found  more  nests  for  the  number  of 
birds  that  have  been  seen.  Raccoon  trapping 
should  very  definitely  be  permitted  in  this  sec- 
tion of  Berks  and  Lancaster  Counties.  The  grouse 
nest  which  they  found  contained  13  eggs  on  April 
24  and  it  had  8 eggs  a week  previous.” — Game 
Protector  Joseph  A.  Leiendecker,  Sinking  Springs, 
April  1946. 

“Rabbits  and  whd  turkeys  are  scarce  throughout 
my  district.  I am  seeing  some  grouse  and  I be- 
lieve with  a favorable  breeding  season  we  will 
have  a fair  supply  next  fall.  I have  had  very 
little  trouble  with  dogs  chasing  deer  this  winter 
although  in  a few  sections  dog  owners  fail  to  take 
care  of  their  dogs.” — Games  Protector  Sam  B. 
Reed.  Pine  Grove  Mills,  February  1946. 


“During  the  beaver  season  there  was  a great 
influx  of  beaver  trappers  and  the  catch  will  ex- 
ceed last  year’s  catch.” — Game  Protector  Lester  J. 
Haney,  Brookville,  February  1946. 


“The  deer  seem  to  be  coming  through  the  winter 
in  good  condition.  Except  for  the  last  two  weeks 
in  December  there  has  been  very  little  snow  in 
this  area.  Thus  the  deer  were  able  to  get  acorns 
to  feed.  Also  a good  number  of  squirrels  win- 
tered over  in  this  section.  Plenty  of  foxes  left 
and  they  seem  to  be  staying  in  areas  where  the 
squirrels  are  numerous.” — Game  Protector  George 
H Burdick,  Tidioute,  February  1946. 


"Observed  a woodcock  incubating  her  four  eggs 
at  the  Game  Commission  Training  School  near 
Brockway,  Jefferson  County.  This  bird  permitted 
us  to  approach  within  inches  of  her.  then  flew 
off  the  nest.  One  of  the  four  eggs  was  pipped 
about  4 p.m.  The  next  day  at  10  a m.  all  the 
eggs  were  hatched  and  the  youngsters  gone.  A 
thorough  search  of  the  adjacent  area  failed  to 
produce  the  brood.” — Game  Protector  Robert  D. 
Parlaman,  Charleroi,  April  1946. 


“There  were  about  eight  to  ten  beavers  taken 
in  this  district.  The  bad  weather  during  the  last 
half  of  the  season  saved  them  from  being  wiped 
out,  as  there  were  quite  a few  trappers  after 
them.  Since  the  possession  limit  is  only  two  and 
the  places  for  beaver  trapping  so  limited,  I be- 
lieve the  limit  on  traps  should  be  cut  to  five  per 
trapper.  Also,  since  the  prices  paid  on  the  pelts 
are  so  high  and  the  effort  to  obtain  the  limit 
this  year  was  almost  fever  pitch,  I think  better 
laws  should  be  made  which  would  help  the  Pro- 
tector exercise  more  control  over  the  trapping 
and  take.  I have  in  mind  such  laws  as  a special 
license.  Fewer  traps,  pelts  being  sealed  on  in  the 
district  where  taken,  trapping  on  private  land 
opened  to  the  public  or  closed  entirely,  roster  of 
all  the  known  trappers  in  surrounding  district. 

“I  have  been  observing  the  presence  of  game 
tracks  in  different  townships  during  patrols.  Deer 
and  squirrels  seem  to  be  plentiful,  but  rabbit 
tracks  were  pretty  scarce.  I didn’t  see  as  many 
fox  tracks  as  I expected.  They  seem  to  be  pretty 
well  thinned  out.  I feel  that  there  is  still  need 
of  the  bounty  on  the  great  homed  owl  as  I have 
heard  them  at  d fferent  places  and  also  have  had 
reports  of  them." — Game  Protector  A.  A.  Wargo, 
Tunkhannock,  February  1946. 


“I  saw  several  large  flocks  of  Canadian  Geese 
traveling  north.  One  flock  had  about  78  birds; 
another  around  120.  The  flocks  of  geese  seem 
more  numerous  and  are  larger  than  they  were  a 
few  years  ago.” — Game  Protector  Elmer  J.  Turner. 
Centerport,  April  1946. 
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Jim,  the  author,  Brother,  and  Elmer  listen  to  the  radio. 


Weary,  as  top  driver,  was  making  his  way. 
Below  him  and  tonguing  vociferously  was 
Jim. 

We  followed  their  progress  as  they  ap- 
proached us  from  the  west.  For  a time  my 
attention  was  distracted  by  three  beautiful 
gray  squirrels  playing  on  and  around  a big 
evergreen  about  15  feet  in  front  of  me.  I 
stood  so  motionless  one  approached  so  close 
I could  have  touched  him  with  my  rifle 
barrel. 

As  Weary  and  Jim  'drew  even  closer  a 
grouse  came  whirring  out  of  the  pines  and 
alighted  on  the  ground  directly  in  front  of 
me.  Fanning  out  his  tail  and  fluffing  his 
neck  feathers,  he  gave  vent  to  the  anger 
which  he  felt  at  being  disturbed.  He  re- 
mained near  me  until  I fired  the  shot  which 
gave  me  my  doe. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  Weary’s  shout 
of  “Deer  ahead!”  I heard  the  two  does 
coming.  He  had  moved  them  down  the 
mountainside  from  the  ridge  just  before  he 
shouted,  so  I was  fully  prepared  when  they 
broke  across  an  opening  in  the  underbrush 
50  or  75  yards  in  front  of  me.  I sent  my 
shot  home  through  the  neck  of  the  larger 
of  the  two  animals  and  she  turned  a com- 
plete somersault  at  the  crack  of  my  gun. 
I found  when  we  dressed  her  that  I had 
shattered  her  spinal  column.  A good  place 
to  hit  them  if  you  don’t  want  to  spoil  any 
of  the  meat. 

The  other  doe  threw  her  running  gear  into 
high  and  really  went  down  that  mountainside 
as  her  sister  fell.  I shouted  to  Doc  that 
she  was  on  her  way,  but  she  veered  off  to 
the  west  before  getting  in  front  of  him  so 
he  failed  to  get  a sight,  let  alone  a shot, 
at  her. 

Now  we  had  four  mature,  well  rounded 
does  hanging  from  the  porch  ceiling  end 
beam.  We  were  feeling  pretty  good  for  the 
camp  of  “Dutchmen’’  in  the  CCC  area  be- 
yond us  had  but  one  hanging  up,  and  she 
was  quite  small.  Again  we  took  it  easy  in 
the  afternoon,  Doc,  Jim,  and  Clyde  being 
virtually  the  only  ones  to  do  much  stirring 


around,  and  then  only  because  they  had 
another  hearty  meal  planned  for  us. 

Toward  late  afternoon  we  heard  a shot 
below  the  cabin.  Clyde  reported  there  was 
a hunter  in  the  flat  back  of  it.  We  could 
discern  that  he  was  gazing  intently  at  a 
spot  far  up  'the  mountainside  above  the  east 
bank  of  the  creek.  I had  a pair  of  field 
glasses  with  me  as  we  joined  him,  and  found 
that  he  was  one  of  'the  older  members  of  the 
club  who  seldom  hunted  any  more. 

Weary,  an  Indian  in  the  woods  if  ever 
'there  was  one,  borrowed  my  glasses  and 
'after  a long  look  reported  that  a deer  far 
up  the  mountainside  was  a doe — “A  big  one!” 
Then  I witnessed  long-range  shooting  such 
as  we  seldom  see  in  Pennsylvania.  Weary 
was  deliberation  personified  as  be  prepared 
to  make  his  kill.  He  carefully  estimated  the 
distance  with  his  eye,  took  long  and  careful 
aim,  and  laid  that  deer  low  with  his  first 
and  only  shot. 

It  was  obvious  from  the  first  that  shooting 
the  deer  was  the  easiest  part  of  the  fifth 
kill.  The  mountainside  where  She  fell  was 
precipitous — that's  the  only  word  for  it. 
To  -make  'the  going  tougher,  the  rocks,  the 
ground,  everything,  was  covered  with  ice 
'and  snow.  Crossing  the  creek  on  'the  ice 
was  easy  but  going  up  that  steep  mountain- 
side was  literally  risking  your  neck.  How- 
ever, Weary  wanted  that  deer  and  knew 
that  he  had  to  get  it  immediately  or  dark- 
ness would  be  upon  us  and  we  couldn’t 
possibly  reach  her  until  dawn  of  the  next 
day. 

Weary  made  the  long  -climb  himself,  leav- 
ing his  gun  behind.  He  finally  made  it  and 
waved  to  us  before  starting  the  descent. 
Corning  down  was  every  bit  as  -dangerous 
as  going  up.  One  misstep  and  he'd  quite 
likely  be  plunging  down  the  bluff,  perhaps  to 
his  death.  He  followed  a technique  -that 
prove-d  successful.  He  would  take  a grip 
c-n  a tree  with  one  hand  and  grasp  a leg  of 
the  -deer  with  the  other.  Then  he’d  give  her 
a heave  and  she’d  slide  down  -th-e  mountain 
for  a considerable  distance  before  a tree 
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or  rock  stopped  her.  In  this  way  he  brought 
his  doe  down  to  us  on  the  creek  ice.  From 
there  we  dragged  her  over  the  snow  to  the 
cabin. 

The  following  morning  we  completed  our 
camp  limit.  But  before  we  started  out  we 
had  a bit  -of  fun  with  Brother,  the  youngster 
who  shot  our  last  deer.  At  some  time  or 
another  all  of  us  had  had  the  same  trick 
played  on  him,  but  it  had  been  carefully 
kept  from  Brother.  It  was  just  light  enough 
i'a  -the  east  to  distinguish  things  outside  when 
Elmer  peered  from  a back  window  and  ex- 
claimed in  an  excited  whisper,  “Boys,  there’s 
one  of  the  nicest  bucks  I ever  saw!’’ 

We  all  made  a great  show  of  excitement 
and  interest  but  hung  back  so  Brother  would 
reach  the  window  first.  There  before  his 
expectant  eyes  loomed  through  -the  dim 
light  of  the  dawn  a saw  buck  which  had  -been 
quietly  hauled  from  beneath  -the  back  porch 
the  night  before  and  carefully  placed  on  the 
snow  directly  in  front  of  that  kitchen  window. 
Brother  had  a decidedly  sheepish  grin  on 
'his  face  as  he  turned  to-  -meet  the  laughter 
of  his  companions. 

It  was  only  a few  hours  later  that  he 
proved  a good  sport  in  another  way  when  he 
made  a nice  shot  to  bag  Daniel  Boone’s 
sixth  and  final  deer  of  that  doe  season. 

To  celebrate,  we  planned  a big  -turkey 
dinner  at  which  the  members  of  the  club 
and  their  wives  were  to  be  guests.  We  pro- 
cured two  20-pound  turkeys  and  all  of  the 
trimmings  that  go  with  a 'turkey  dinner 
and  Doc  and  Jim  set  to  work,  assisted  by 
others  of  us  who  peeled  potatoes,  scrubbed 
vegetables,  and  kept  the  fire  in  the  range 
going  full  -blast. 

I don’t  care  where  you  dine  y-ou’ll  never 
have  a finer  turkey  dinner  than  was  served 
to  that  gathering  of  32  men  and  women  on 
the  long  wooden  table  in  the  center  of  the 
big  living-room.  Being  plentifully  supplied 
with  nice  china  and  good  silverware,  the  club 
served  that  meal  in  style,  too,  realizing  that 
the  women  like  such  things  even  though  we 
always  eat  from  an  oilcloth  cover  when  they 
aren’-t  present. 

To  top  it  off,  w-e  had  a six-gallon  freezer 
of  the  best  homemade  ice  cream  I ever  ate. 
We  took  turns  at  the  handle  of  our  big 
freezer  in  -making  -the  cream,  -and  I’ll  venture 
to  say  we  all  worked  harder  at  making  it 
than  w-e  did  at  hunting. 


“In  my  November  1945  Game  News  there  is 
a picture  on  Page  29  of  a ca'bin  with  a large 
chimney.  It  tells,  of  course,  that  there  is 
a fireplace  inside.  What  I want  to  tell  you 
men  at  this  time  is,  now  that  so  many  of 
our  boys  are  back  from  service  and  will 
build  hunting  cabins  of  all  kinds,  I wish  you 
would  stress  the  point  of  this  fireplace.  I 
have  visited  so  many  cabins  or  country 
places  with  built-in  fireplaces  and  I fail  to 
find  any  that  are  properly  constructed.  A 
fireplace  is  not  merely  a heap  of  rocks  piled 
up  with  a hole  in  the  middle  for  smoke  to 
go  out.  I want  you  to  mention  in  Game 
News  that  a very  helpful  Farmers  Bulletin 
No.  1889  obtained  from  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  will 
show  you  the  correct  way  to  build  a real 
fireplace  that  won’t  make  your  cabin  a 
smokehouse,  but  a homey  place  you  can 
enjoy  for  years  to  come.” — Ray  A.  Moyer, 
R.  No.  2,  White  Haven. 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  COMMISSIONS  MEETING— (Continued  from  Page  11) 


c.  137  acres  in  Wood  Twp.,  Huntingdon 
County,  connecting  with  Game  Lands 
No.  121. 

d.  330  acres  in  Madison  Twp.,  Perry  Coun  - 
ty, an  interior  holding  within  Game 
Lands  No.  88. 

c.  117.7  acres  in  Lawrence  Twp.,  Clearfield 
County,  connecting  with  Game  Lands  No. 
90. 

A tract  of  1896  acres  in  Bald  Mountain, 
Lehigh  Twp.,  Carbon  County,  and  one 
of  6006.8  in  McKean  County  were  re- 
jected. 

Transfer  of  Property — In  view  of  the  co- 
operative attitude  shown  by  the  Department 
of  Forests  and  Waters  it  was  agreed  to 
transfer  two  Commission  houses  on  refuges 
to  be  abandoned,  on  State  Forest  Lands— 
one  at  Sizerville,  Cameron  County,  the  other 
at  the  Pump  Station,  Lycoming  County — to 
that  department.  It  is  understood  that  in 
return  it  will  give  serious  attention  to  the 
adequate  improvement  of  food  and  cover 
conditions  on  the  refuges  when  they  need 
such  improvement.  The  Department  of 
Forest  and  Waters  also  agreed  to  give  fur- 
ther study  to  the  suggested  exchange  of 
State  Game  Lands  and  State  Forests  to  con- 
solidate holdings. 

Recreational  Facilities  — • Recommendations 
from  the  sportsmen  of  Wayne  County  for 
the  development  of  recreational  facilities,  in- 
cluding the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  fireplaces,  picnic  tables,  parking  areas  and 
toilet  accommodations  at  two  widely  sepa- 
rated points  on  Game  Lands  No.  159  were 
considered,  but  the  Commission  decided  it 
could  not  justify  the  development  and  main- 
tenance of  any  facilities  except  toilets  for 
men  and  women,  which  will  'be  erected  at 
once  as  a sanitary  measure. 

Bounties — In  order  to  still  further  reduce 
the  predator  population,  principally  foxes, 
bounties  for  another  year  beginning  July  16 
were  established  at  the  prevailing  rates 
namely:  red  and  gray  foxes,  $4.00  each  ex- 
cept in  Chester  and  Delaware  counties  where 
the  'killing  thereof  is  restricted  by  an  act  of 
Legislature  to  the  protection  of  personal 
property;  weasels,  $1.00;  Great-horned  owls, 
$4.00  for  adults  and  $2.00  for  fledglings;  and 
goshawks,  $2.00  for  adults  and  $1.00  for 
fledglings.  (Official  notice  of  this  resolution 
appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue). 

Game  News  Policy — It  was  agreed  to  con- 
tinue the  present  policy  permitting  County 
Treasurers  and  other  license  issuing  agents 
and  sporting  goods  stores  to  sell  subscrip- 
tions to  Game  News  on  a commission  basis, 
and  to  extend  the  same  privilege  to  Scout 
organizations  and  other  youth  groups  on  a 
like  basis  with  a fee  of  fifteen  cents  for  all 
such  subscriptions  beginning  July  1 when 
the  new  subscription  rates  become  effective. 
It  was  also  agreed  to  permit  book  stores  and 
similar  places  of  business  to  purchase  copies 
of  Game  News  at  7 cents  each  in  lots  of  ten 
or  more  on  a single  order  and  resell  them  at 
the  retail  price  of  10  cents. 

License  Seizures,  Revocations,  Etc. — The 
Commission  confirmed  the  seizure  of  11  hunt- 
ing licenses  for  violations  of  the  Game  Law 
and  revoked  the  license  of  67  persons  for 
one  or  more  years.  Lists  of  these  revoca- 
tions will  appear  in  this  magazine  from  time 
to  time.  The  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  in 
several  counties  revoked  the  licenses  of  8 


other  persons  for  either  killing  or  wounding 
human  beings  in  mistake  for  game. 

Personnel — Twenty-one  returning  veterans 
were  welcomed  back  to  the  organization  and 
returned  to  the  payroll,  and  the  candidates 
for  this  year’s  class  at  the  Training  School 
were  increased  from  25  to  30. 

Special  Fox  Hunting  Petitions — Special  fox 
hunting  petitions  were  confirmed  and  ap- 


proved as  follows:  Beaver,  Butler,  Erie, 

Lawrence,  Susquehanna,  Venango  and  York 
Counties— all  closed  from  May  2 to  June 
30,  inclusive. 

The  Commission  extended  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Commissioner  Phillips  for  his  fine  hos- 
pitality and  directed  that  its  action  be  spread 
upon  the  minutes.  The  next  meeting  will 
be  held  at  Harrisburg  July  11,  1946. 


BOX  TRAPPING  RABBITS  PAYS 
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Division  “E’ 


DuBois  170 

Brookville  136 

Punxsutawney  107 

Division  “F” 

Sharon  510 

Pymatuning  Park  406 

Grove  City  402 

Greenville  400 

West  Middlesex,  Boro  of  303 

Zelienople  263 

Wesley ville  243 

Sharpsville  224 

Corry  211 

Meadville  1S7 

New  Castle  182 

Sandy  Lake,  Mercer  Co 146 

Mercer,  Pa 165 

Oil  City  123 

Butler.  Pa 116 


from  Page  8) 

Division  “G” 

Pittsburgh,  City  of  379 

Washington,  Pa 353 

Mt.  Lebanon,  Pittsburgh  278 

Cuddy  246 

Wilkinsburg  169 

Indiana,  Boro  of  169 

Greensburg  142 

In  reviewing  the  above,  one  cannot  help 
reach  the  conclusion  that,  with  greater  and 
more  enthusiastic  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  the  Commonwealth’s  rabbit  hunters,  much 
better  success  could  have  been  achieved. 
Research  has  shown  that  native  cottontails 
are  several  times  more  valuable  for  restock- 
ing than  imported  rabbits.  And  if  all  sports- 
men will  give  their  full  support  to  the 
rabbit  transfer  program  next  Winter,  they 
will  undoubtedly  reap  the  benefit  of  better 
rabbit  hunting  in  future  years.  The  rabbits 
are  available  in  unhunted  areas.  Can  we 
count  on  you  to  help  remove  them  to  open 
hunting  grounds? 


Wm.  Beward,  Mifflintown,  and  son  Freddy,  with  pair  of  fine  beagles.  Mr.  Beward  is  an 
ardent  rabbit  hunter. 
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WALDENS  FOR  EVERYONE— (Continued  from  Page  4) 


tresses  and  habenaries,  besides  the  flam- 
ing cardinal  flower,  sky-blue  lobelias,  white- 
tufted  cotton  grass,  and  pink  willow  herb. 
And  one  day  we  discovered  that  this 
little  pasture-marsh  might  once  have  been 
a swamp  forest.  When  excavating  for  the 
dam,  peat  deposits  had  been  uncovered,  and 
in  the  sedge  meadow  we  found  several  aged 
stumps  covered  with  sphagnum,  hair-cap 
mosses,  cinnamon  ferns,  and  a dwarfed 
specimen  of  the  purple  twisted  stalk. 

With  the  coming  of  the  water  plants, 
animal  life  swarmed  in  the  pond.  Thou- 
sands of  dragonfly  nymphs  crawled  up  the 
stems  of  the  sedges  and  cutgrasses.  The 
big-winged  adults  emerged,  leaving  their 
dried  pupal  husks  still  clinging  to  the  plants. 
Parmer  Coles  called  the  nymphs  “perch 
bugs,”  and  said  they  were  excellent  bait 
for  fish.  But  the  dense  mats  of  bushy  pond- 
weed  harbored  the  greatest  abundance  of 
water  animals.  Here  we  found  diving  beetles, 
giant  water  bugs,  pond  snails,  water  boat- 
men, mites,  backswimmers,  and  water  scor- 
pions. And  always  on  the  quiet  pond  sur- 


face, the  little  whirligig  beetles  spun  in 
dizzy  gyrations. 

Perhaps  the  most  impressive  part  of  the 
developing  community  was  the  population 
of  meadow  frogs.  Both  Rana  pipiens  and 
p alustris  were  there  in  thousands.  If  one 
walked  in  the  sedges  near  the  shore  line 
they  skipped  across  (the  shallows  like  stones 
'thrown  by  small  boys,  driving  in  hordes  to 
■the  safer  depths  of  the  pond.  One  day  a 
pair  of  bitterns  arrived  with  a little  green 
heron.  I think  they  knew  of  the  frogs  that 
swarmed  there  before  we  did.  And  when 
the  first  snow  of  1941  fell,  eight  muskrat 
lodges  had  been  built  in  the  cattails  at  the 
head  of  the  pond. 

Today  Parmer  Coles  is  a much  happier 
and  more  contended  man.  His  soil  seldom 
muddies  the  valley  creek  below.  The  non- 
(grazed  woodland,  poised  above  the  cropland, 
is  gaining  the  absorptive  capacity  of  a huge 
sponge.  Strip-cropping,  contour  cultivation, 
and  denser  pasture  grasses  bold  topsoil  and 
moisture  on  the  land.  A million  tiny  ridges 
wrinkle  the  cultivated  slopes  where  the  plow 


and  the  cultivator  have  flung  them  up.  Like 
tiny  (barriers,  each  fights  a delaying  action 
against  gravity,  each  checks  the  rainfall  from 
the  swift  scouring  flight  that  may  wear  the 
productive  soil  away  in  one  or  two  gen- 
erations. Rainfall  is  now  given  pause;  it  is 
delayed  and  detoured;  it  has  more  time  to 
soak  down  into  crop  roots.  And  the  farm 
crops  have  responded  to  the  increased  mois- 
ture, for  more  corn,  wheat,  hay  and  pas- 
ture are  produced  on  each  acre  of  land. 

But  the  Coles  farm  is  also  far  more  habit- 
able for  useful  kinds  of  wildlife  than  be- 
fore. With  the  coming  of  soil -conserving 
practices,  birds  have  come  back  to  bird-lean 
acres  throughout  the  farm.  On  cropland 
they  have  doubled  their  forces  against  the 
insect  enemies  of  farm  crops.  Within  the 
once-grazed  woodlands,  birds,  forest  mice, 
shrews,  and  small  game  animals  have  made 
a startling  comeback.  The  farm  pond  is  a 
refuge  for  more  than  twenty  species  of 
birds.  There  are  more  kinds  of  birds  there 
than  in  any  comparable  area  on  the  farm. 
And  the  pond  will  even  give  Farmer  Coles 
fire  protection,  for  he  now  has  a large  quan- 
tity of  water  available  if  a fire  occurs. 

The  muskrats  are  a thriving  colony  from 


Rain  has  difficulty  “running” 
off  this  New  York  hillside  (left). 
The  darker  colored  strips  of  hay, 
alternating  with  corn  and  small 
grains,  slow  the  rainfall  so  ef- 
fectively that  it  never  has  a 
chance  to  carry  topsoil  away. 
Crop-strips  produce  more  birds 
by  creating  more  “edges.”  More 
varieties  of  insect  food  and  crop 
plant  cover  are  available  on  a 
field  where,  previously,  only  one 
kind  of  crop  was  grown.  Note 
the  rock  outcrop,  planted  for 
wildlife,  in  the  right  center  of 
the  picture.  Farmer’s  Bulletin 
1868,  “Wildlife  Management 
Through  Soil  Conservation  on 
Farms  in  the  Northeast”  is  a 
useful  reference. 


which  the  neighboring  farm  boys  trap  a few 
each  year.  The  wild  ducks  and  geese  come 
each  fall  and  spring,  for  Mr.  Coles  allows  no 
shooting  on  the  pond.  The  pied-billed 

grebes  came  and  nested  again  last  year. 
Wilson’s  snipe  stop  in  spring  to  probe  the 
wet  borders  of  ithe  little  marsh.  The  pond 
is  stocked  with  fish  and  in  summer  the 
kingfishers  and  great  blue  herons  come  with 
the  bitterns  to  enjoy  the  open  fishing  rights. 
Farmer  Coles  wants  them  to  have  their 
share.  Last  year  a pair  of  mallards  stayed 
and  nested  in  the  sedge  meadow.  That  was 
a 'crowning'  development,  far  beyond  the  ex- 
pectation of  this  kindly  farmer.  He  was 
beginning  to  reap  a new  product  of  the 
land — one  that  brought  joy  with  every  sea- 
son. He  had  sown  a crop  of  birds  and  the 


Birds  in  the  ungrazed  New  York  woods  on  the 
left  side  of  fence  are  more  than  twice  as  numer- 
ous as  in  the  grazed  woods  to  the  right.  The  dense 
understory  in  the  protected  woods  is  the  home  of 
hooded  warblers,  ovenbirds,  ruffed  grouse,  wood- 
land jumping  mice,  shrews,  wood  frogs,  salaman- 
ders and  other  beneficial  forest  creatures.  In  an 
Ohio  study,  19  species  of  birds  were  found  in  an 
ungrazed  woodland  compared  to  only  6 kinds  in 
a grazed  woods. 
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harvest  was  rich  and  unfailing.  If  you 
ask  him,  he  will  tell  you  'that  he  owes  it 
all  to  an  acre  of  water  and  a roll  of  barbed- 
wire. 

Can  others  do  as  Farmer  Coles  did?  The 
Soil  Conservation  Service  has  the  answer  to 
that  question.  Up  to  the  fall  of  1945,  they 
had  helped  nearly  40,000  landowners  build 
farm  ponds.  In  Missouri  alone,  farmers  have 
built  30,000  ponds  for  flood-water  storage, 
livestock  watering,  and  fish  and  wildlife 
production.  They  plan  to  build  500,000  of 
them.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has 
found  that  small  ponds  with  earthen  dams 
cost  from  $150  to  $300  to  build.  Construc- 
tion costs  will  vary  according  to  the  kind 
of  equipment  used,  the  pond  site,  and  the 
materials  of  the  dam.  In  most  places,  ponds 
are  built  with  bulldozers  or  other  heavy 
equipment,  but  they  may  also  be  built  with 
a team  which  reduces  the  cost.  Earthen 
dams  are  probably  the  cheapest  and  concrete 
dams  the  most  expensive  to  build.  In  Mis- 
souri, ponds  from  one-fourth  an  acre  to  half 
an  acre,  and  from  eight  to  -ten  feet  deep 
are  recommended.  These  have  cost  from 
$50  to  $200,  and  the  average  cost  has  been 
$127.  There  are  many  government  and  state 
bulletins  and  circulars  giving  explicit  dire-c- 


Ponds  can  be  a haven  for  water- 
fowl  (right)  but  must  be  fenced  to 
exclude  livestock.  Grazing  and 
trampling  animals  will  destroy 
many  nests  and  food  plants.  Most 
of  the  marsh  and  aquatic  plants 
provide  food  for  wild  ducks.  Pond- 
weeds,  widgeongrass,  smartweeds, 
and  bulrushes  are  eaten  by  water- 
fowl  throughout  the  country. 
Farmer’s  Bulletin  1719,  “Improving 
the  Farm  Environment  for  Wild- 
life,” and  Farmer’s  Bulletin  1879, 
"Ponds  for  Wildlife,”  are  useful 
references. 


Ponds  are  usually  built  along 
small  watercourses  where  water  is 
supplied  by  springs  or  streams. 
The  water  supply  may  depend  en- 
tirely on  rainfall  draining  from 
slopes  above  the  pond,  which  is 
highly  variable  throughout  the 
country.  A pond  in  western  New 
York  averaging  six  feet  deep  cover- 
ing an  acre  of  land  might  require 
18  acres  of  drainage  area  to  main- 
tain it.  But  in  west  central  Kan- 
sas, the  same  pond  might  reason- 
ably require  a drainage  area  of  at 
least  175  acres.  Differences  in  rain- 
fall, steepness  of  slopes,  and  soil 
cover  and  types  influence  the 
amount  of  rainfall  reaching  a pond 
from  a drainage  area. 


tions  for  the  construction  of  small  ponds. 
Water  areas  for  waterfowl  or  fish  are  within 
the  reach  of  anyone  owning  a piece  of  land 
with  a water  supply  and  a suitable  site. 

I remember  the  last  time  that  I saw 
Farmer  Coles.  It  was  just  a few  weeks  be- 
fore I left  to  go  into  -the  Army.  We  were 
standing  near  his  bam  watching  a flock  of 
Canada  gees  resting  on  the  pond.  “You’ll 
come  back,”  he  said  prophetically.  “Just 
like  those  fellows  down  there  that  return 
to  me  every  year.”  He  turned  to  me  with 
a smile.  “Tell  them  something  for  me  . . .” 

“Tell  who,  what?”  I asked  in  surprise. 

“Tell  anybody  that  if  they  want  to  get  a 
new  interest  in  life— just  build  themselves 
a farm  pond!” 


i Brown  Thrasher  (left)  by  Eliot  Porter. 
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“On  the  19th  of  the  month  I had  the  privilege 
of  ‘raiding’  a Great  Horned  Owl’s  nest.  The  nest 
was  first  noticed  about  the  10th,  situated  on  the 
top  of  a dead  snag  about  20  feet  high.  The  nest 
was  easily  reached  with  an  extension  ladder  and 
two  young  owls  were  found.  One  was  removed 
from  it  and  the  other  left  as  I wanted  to  get 
Pa  and  Ma.  Upon  the  ground  at  the  base  of  the 
chestnut  snag  was  found  the  remains  of  one 
pheasant  cock,  one  hen,  one  quail  (they  are 
hard  to  find  here  too),  the  remains  of  at  least 
three  or  four  rabbits,  one  grey  squirrel  and  the 
feathers  and  feet  of  a Rhode  Island  chicken.  All 
the  above  were  killed  between  the  10th  and  19th 
of  April.  This  is  conclusive  evidence  of  what  a 
pair  of  nesting  homed  owls  will  kill  in  a short, 
time  ...  P.  S.  Pa  and  Ma  succumbed  to  a 
load  of  chilled  4's  the  other  day.” — Game  Pro- 
tector Samuel  Weigel,  Mercer,  April  1946. 


On  Saturday,  May  11,  and  Sunday,  May  12, 
the  Delaware  County  Field  and  Stream  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  Fifth  Annual  Field  Day  on 
the  club  site  located  on  Chester  Creek  Road  above 
Dutton  Mill  Road  in  Delaware  County.  With  a 
membership  of  over  1500,  the  club  expects  this 
event  to  be  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  south- 
eastern Pennsylvania.  Activities  will  include  trap, 
skeet,  pistol  and  rifle  shooting;  archery,  competi- 
tive casting  and  woodchopping.  Prizes  will  be 
offered  for  these  various  events. 


“We  had  a small  army  of  men  out  trapping 
beaver  this  season.  The  high  price  of  fur,  men 
being  on  strike  and  returned  servicemen  all  helped 
to  swell  the  ranks.  Several  came  in  from  other 
counties  and  stayed  in  camps  for  the  two  weeks. 
Trapping  was  not  too  good.  Many  of  the  dams 
were  frozen  over  solid.  The  slides  and  open  feed 
beds  could  not  be  used.  Despite  this,  many 
beavers  were  caught.  We  had  more  dams  and 
beavers  than  u ual.  Due  to  the  deep  snow  in  the 
mountains  last  year  many  dams  were  not  trapped. 
Some  new  dams  were  built  last  summer  due  to 
the  increase  of  young  beavers.  Five  to  six  beavers 
were  trapped  at  some  dams.  Others  yielded  only 
one  or  two,  due  to  the  heavy  ice.  Some  dams 
had  as  many  as  16  trappers  and  70  traps  on  them. 
Many  a trapper  will  receive  over  $100  for  his 
two  pelts  this  year.  They  should  be  thankful 
that  the  Game  Commission  stocked  beaver  and 
protected  them.  With  wise  seasons  and  good  pro- 
tection we  all  should  have  good  beaver  trapping 
for  many  years  to  come.” — Game  Protector  Clyde 
W.  Decker,  Clearfield,  February  1946. 


“During  the  month  of  April,  three  female  deer 
were  killed  accidentally  on  the  highways,  all  un- 
fit for  food.  They  were  with  fawns  and  had  to 
be  disposed  of.  This  all  proves  that  the  cars  are 
coming  back  on  the  highways  and  with  the  speed 
limit  moved  up  to  fifty  miles  per  hour  many 
more  deer  will  be  killed  this  coming  summer  and 


fall.” — Game  Protector  Arthur  N.  Frantz,  East 
Stroudsburg,  April  1946. 


“The  Harmon  Creek  Coal  Corporation  has  one 
of  their  employees  trapping  foxes  on  Game  Lands 
No.  117  and  on  adjoining  company  lands.  The 
company  pays  this  man  and  furnishes  all  the 
necessary  trapping  equipment.  They  are  doing 
this  because  they  wish  to  assist  in  improving  hunt- 
ing conditions  in  Smith  and  Hanover  Townships. 
The  trapper  has  caught  over  thirty  foxes  in  the 
last  month  between  routes  18  and  22. 

“The  corporation  is  also  engaged  in  leveling 
spoil  banks  on  Game  Lands  No.  117  and  is  liming 
and  seeding  the  ground  they  have  leveled.  They 
are  doing  a fine  job  and  are  salvaging  lands  that 
would  otherwise  be  useless  unless  planted  to 
trees.” — Game  Protector  C.  C.  Stainbrook,  Wash- 
ington, April  1946. 


“Two  famous  New  Castle  fox  hunters,  namely 
Scott  McCaslin  and  Sheriff  Coen,  former  Game 
Protector,  are  taking  no  chances  on  exterminating 
Br’er  Reynard  in  Lawrence  County.  Each  has 
acquired  a young  fox  and  they  can  be  seen 
leading  them  around  on  a leash  like  a dog. 
Both  of  these  hunters  are  active  in  the  sport 
of  fox  hunting  and  have  killed  a large  number 
of  them  in  the  last  year.” — Game  Protector  Wil- 
liam R.  Overturf,  New  Castle,  April  1946. 


“The  past  beaver  season  was  the  most  zealous 
of  any  I have  ever  experienced  since  the  beaver 
became  plentiful  enough  to  warrant  an  open 
season.  I have  never  observed  so  many  trappers 
in  any  one  season,  especially  on  some  of  the 
smaller  beaver  dams.  In  one  small  dam  I counted 
over  100  traps.  In  some  places  the  trappers  placed 
the  traps  so  close  together  that  if  a beaver  were 
to  be  caught  in  one  man’s  trap,  it  would  be  very 
possible  for  him  to  get  into  another  fellow’s  trap 
too.  On  this  particular  dam  I personally  saw 
five  beavers  at  one  time  last  fall,  but  with  all 
the  traps  only  tw"  small  beavers  were  taken.  It 
is  my  personal  thought  that  so  much  activity 
around  the  beaver  colonies  caused  them  to  move 
to  some  other  locality.  The  catch  of  beavers  in 
my  district  was  very  light  in  comparison  with 
the  number  of  trappers  in  the  field.  I am  well 
satisfied  the  trappers  did  not  catch  nearly  all  of 
last  seasons  increase  in  the  beaver  population  in 
this  district." — Game  Protector  Maynard  Miller, 
Honesdale,  February  1946. 


"One  of  the  local  sportsmen  discovered  the 
nest  of  a Great  Homed  Owl  during  April.  The 
nest  contained  two  young  owls  not  nearly  mature 
enough  for  flight.  He  waited  a week  and  re- 
turned to  the  nest,  killed  one  of  the  fledgings  and 
shot  at  the  old  owl.  I assisted  him  in  the 
evening,  thinking  we  might  be  able  to  kill  the 
old  owl  if  she  returned.  She  did  not  and  it  be- 
came too  dark  to  climb  the  tree  to  get  the 
fledgling  so  we  decided  I should  return  early  in 
the  morning  to  get  the  little  fellow.  Upon  my 
return  at  the  break  of  day  I found  the  fledging 


Photo  by  Delbert  Batcheler. 

Miles  Reeder,  District  Game  Protector,  Lock 
Haven,  Pa.,  and  a local  trapper  examine  the 
scissor-like  toenail  on  the  hind  foot  of  a beaver. 
These  nails,  as  sharp  as  the  keen  blade  of  a 
woodman’s  axe,  function  much  the  same  as  a 
pair  of  scissors  and  comb,  and  are  used  to  re- 
move burrs  and  other  foreign  materials  that 
may  become  imbedded  in  the  downy  fur  be- 
neath the  long  guard  hairs  of  the  beaver’s  coat. 


gone  and  it  could  not  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  nest.  I believe  the  old  owl  carried  the 
young  one  to  some  safe  location  after  she  found 
the  nest  had  been  discovered.”. — Game  Protector 
Elmer  Simpson,  Cambridge  Springs,  April  1946. 


“While  hunting  crows  one  day  with  two  other 
sportsmen  a peculiar  thing  happened.  A crow 
was  wounded  slightly  in  one  wing,  enough  to 
bring  it  to  the  ground.  We  immediately  retrieved 
the  bird  with  the  idea  of  making  a live  ‘caller’ 
out  of  it.  Our  examination  of  the  bird  revealed 
it  would  make  a good  one,  so  we  tied  its  feet 
together  and  placed  it  under  a small  grapevine 
entanglement  while  we  continued  with  our  hunt. 

“A  few  minutes  later  one  of  the  hunters  heard 
our  potential  ‘call’  give  a few  peculiar  squawks 
but  thought  nothing  of  it.  A half  hour  later  we 
returned  to  pick  up  our  crow  and  depart.  We 
found  a few  black  feathers,  but  no  other  sign, 
even  though  we  gave  the  surrounding  area  a 
thorough  search.  A strong  suspicion  was  form- 
ing in  my  mind,  but  no,  it  couldn’t  be  that. 

“Next  day  one  of  the  group  returned  to  the 
same  area.  Within  a few  yards  of  where  our 
crow  disappeared,  a large  Gray  Fox  jumped 
out  of  the  grapevine  and  ran.  I don’t  know  if 
that  fox  got  our  crow  or  not,  but  somehow  I 
have  a feeling  he  was  waiting  there,  hoping 
another  good  meal  of  crow  would  be  coming 
his  way.” — Game  Protector  Clair  W.  Dinger. 
Albion,  April  1946. 
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4-H  CLUB  GIVES  AID  TO  WILDLIFE  CONSERVATION 


4-H  Clubs — the  boys  and  girls  of  America 
on  the  farms — are  carrying  on  a great  work 
in  conserving  and  restoring  wildlife  habitat 
and  increasing  wildlife  populations.  4-H 
Club  work  has  been  made  a pant  of  the 
regular  activities  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture extension  service  and  the  State 
Agriculture  Colleges.  As  a part  of  its  creed 
it  states  that  “the  health,  happiness,  pros- 
perity and  religious  well-being  of  the  people 
of  our  Nation  depend  to  a large  degree  upon 
the  natural  resources  of  our  land.  Guard 
this  God-given  heritage  with  all  of  the  in- 
telligence at  your  command.” 

Ohas  L.  Horn,  President  of  the  Federal 
Cartridge  Corporation,  is  one  of  the  best 
informed  men  in  America  on  conservation 
programs  and  a sincere  and  ardent  cham- 
pion of  those  projects  which  will  give  to 
wildlife  the  proper  environment  in  which 
to  live.  He  has  devoted  much  of  his  time 
and  more  of  his  money  in  this  work.  He 
interested  himself  in  the  4-H  clubs  after 
searching  for  some  program  on  which  he 
could  lavish  his  boundless  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm. But  let  him  tell  it  in  his  own 
words  which  are  found  as  a foreword  in  an 
excellent  pamphlet  entitled  “A  Guide  To 
Better  Conservation  for  4-H  Club — Boys 
and  Girls”: 

“For  years  I had  viewed  with  alarm  the 
destruction  of  our  natural  resources.  I 
had  talked  with  sportsmen,  conservationists 
and  others  interested  in  this  project  but 
none  of  them  have  had  any  solution  of  the 
problem.  Remembering  my  own  experience 
on  the  farm,  as  a youth,  I determined  to 
carry  the  cause  of  conservation  and  the  pro- 
tection of  our  natural  resources  to  the 
people  on  the  farms.  I felt  that  they  knew 
more  about  the  problem  than  anybody  else 
since  it  not  only  assisted  them  in  their  life’s 
work  but  was  a part  of  their  livelihood. 

“In  1934  this  company  secured  the  co- 
operation of  the  Minnesota  Extension  De- 
partment. * * * * we  launched  a program 
which  has  been  conducted  in  the  form  of 
conservation  camps  for  boys  and  girls 


THINGS  YOU  MAY  NOT  KNOW 

In  China  many  persons  have  pet  birds  that 
they  take  out  in  their  cages  daily  for  an 
airing  as  regularly  as  Americans  take  their 
dogs  out  on  a leash. 


The  African  chameleon  can  keep  one  eye 
focussed  on  a fly  -ahead  of  him  that  he  is 
stalking,  while  he  turns  the  other  to  observe 
a potential  enemy  off  to  one  side. 


Vegetable  ivory  is  one  of  the  best  ma- 
terials for  buttons;  it  comes  from  the  nuts 
of  the  jarina  tree  of  the  Amazon  country 
which  when  ripe  become  hard  as  ivory  and 
possess  a similar  durability. 


Hollow-stemmed  grasses  are  able  to  sup- 
port a heavy  head  of  grain  due  to  tough, 
elastic  fibers,  and  the  sheathing  base  of 
leaves. 


Cedar  -paper  containing  DDT  has  been  de- 
veloped as  a lining  for  clothes  closets  and 
storage  chests  to  protect  against  moths  and 
other  insects. 


throughout  the  United  States.  Within  two 
years’  time  twenty-seven  additional  states 
joined  with  us  in  this  program.  During  the 
past  ten  years  over  two  million  boys  and 
girls  have  participated  in  this  conservation 
work. 

“The  splendid  work  which  has  been  done 
is  due  entirely  to  the  leadership  and  co- 
operation received  frc-m  the  State  4-H  Club 
Leaders,  Extension  Specialists,  other  State 
and  Federal  Agencies,  and  the  local  volun- 
teer leaders.  Please  remember  that  the  pre- 
servation of  natural  resources  is  an  im- 
portant thing  to  every  individual.” 

George  W.  McCullough,  wildlife  techni- 
cian for  the  company,  is  the  author  of  the 
booklet.  He  has  traveled  the  country  far 
and  wide  and  through  his  perseverance  and 
splendid  manner  with  the  boys  and  girls  has 
been  largely  responsible  for  the  success  of 
the  program.  Copies  of  the  booklet  may 
be  secured  by  writing  to  the  Company  at 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Editor’s  Note:  Not  long  ago  the  Southern  Divi- 
sion, and  still  later  the  Pa.  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs  passed  resolutions  urging  the  Ex- 
tension Service  at  State  College  to  employ  a 
full-time  wildlife  specialist  to  plan  conservation 
projects  for  the  4-H  Clubs  in  our  Commonwealth. 
It  is  hoped  the  Service  will  plan  seriously  to 
acquire  such  an  individual  on  its  staff  in  the 
near  future.  Already  a number  of  states  less 
financially  able  are  doing  a good  job  in  this 
respect.  We  should  not  permit  them  to  get  too 
far  ahead  of  us. 


ANSWERS  TO  WHAT’S  WRONG 

ANSWERS  TO  WHAT’S  WRONG 

1.  Flickers  are  net  normally  around  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  winter. 

2.  The  legs  and  feet  of  owls  are  feathered  to 
the  toes. 

3.  A mallard  is  not  one  of  the  diving  ducks. 

4.  Beavers  (largest  of  North  American  rodents) 
do  not  have  sharp-pointed  canine  teeth, 
but  broad  incisors. 


“He  won’t  eat  anything  unless  I shoot  it 
first.” 


APOLOGY 

We  apologize  most  humbly  to  Nature 
Magazine  for  failure  to  credit  that  publica- 
tion with  the  article  on  the  Talking  Starling 
which  appeared  on  Page  5 of  the  May  issue. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Leo  A.  Luttringer,  Jr. 


DUCKS  DECREASE 

For  the  second  successive  year  the  popu- 
lation of  most  species  of  wild  ducks  in  the 
United  States  has  dras. really  declined,  ac- 
cording to  the  annual  Jnuary  inventory 
conducted  by  the  Fish  ar.d  Wildlife  Service. 
Albert  M.  Day,  Director  of  the  Service  says. 

“The  continental  p ?ul3tion  of  migratory 
waterfowl  is  about  25  percent  under  that  of 
a year  ago,  even  when  due  allowance  has 
been  made  for  the  flocks  that  traveled  to 
Cuba,  Mexico,  and  other  Caribbean  and 
Latin-American  wintering  grounds.  In  other 
words,  the  population  of  ducks  and  geese 
is  back  to  somewhere  between  that  of  1941 
and  1942.” 

Mr.  Day  further  remarked  that  “although 
the  waterfowl  resource  is  by  no  means  en- 
dangered, we  must  compensate  for  these 
losses,  it  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  Amer- 
ican sportsmen  will  be  called  upon  next 
season  to  take  a smaller  portion  of  the  1946 
crop  so  that  more  breeders  can  be  permitted 
to  fly  north  in  the  spring  of  1947.  Every 
effort  is  being  made  to  provide  and  improve 
nesting  and  wintering  habitats.  Only  by 
such  long  range  planning  can  we  preserve 
the  sport  of  shooting  wildfowl. 

“After  analyzing  the  results  of  the  Janu- 
ary inventory,  and  giving  due  consideration 
to  all  other  sources  of  reliable  information, 
we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the  birds 
have  not  only  suffered  reverses  on  their 
breeding  -grounds  but  have  been  seriously 
depleted  by  excessive  shooting.” 

A breakdown  of  inventory  results  shows 
that  with  but  two  exceptions  every  species 
of  game  duck  has  suffered  losses  since  the 
inventory  of  1945.  The  exceptions  are  the 
-black  duck  or  “black  mallard,”  which  is 
about  as  abundant  as  in  1945  and  the  blue- 
winged teal  which  shows  a slight  increase. 

Among  geese,  the  -blue  goose,  cackling 
-goose,  and  -both  species  of  brant  have  regis- 
tered gratifying  increases.  These  increases, 
unfortunately,  are  offset  largely  by  losses 
among  Canada  and  white-fronted  geese. 

The  success  of  the  1945  breeding  season 
was  considerably  below  normal,  Service  re- 
ports reveal. 

At  the  close  of  the  season,  and  before 
the  inventory  had  been  -taken,  it  reported 
that  more  ducks  and  geese  had  -been  killed 
during  the  season  than  were  produced  on 
the  breeding  grounds.  Service  officials 
warned  that  this  alarming  situation,  brought 
abou-t  by  brisk  hunting,  was  a dangerous 
threat. 

“While  there  are  other  factors  contributing 
to  -the  -present  decline  in  waterfowl,  this 
sudden,  huge  increase  in  the  number  of 
gunners  is  of  major  importance,”  Mr.  Day 
observed. 


BOOK  REVIEW 

UPSTREAM  AND  DOWN  by  Howard  T.  Walden 
II.  Published  by  The  Macmillan  Company,  60 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y.  §300. 

This  interesting  book  on  trout  fishing  discusses 
the  types  of  men  who  fish,  methods  of  fishing, 
clothing  to  wear  to  fish  for  trout,  and  the  places 
where  trout  are  most  likely  to  be  found.  The 
author  explains  the  weather  conditions  which 
might  be  prevalent  during  the  various  stages  of 
the  trout  season.  He  tells  the  difference  between 
luck  and  skill.  A terse  little  chapter  on  sports- 
manship leaves  the  reader  with  something  to 
think  about.  This  book  is  beautifully  written, 
and  is  sure  to  p-ove  interesting  to  fisherman  and 
non-fisherman  alike. 
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CONSERVATION  EDUCATION — (Continued  from  Page  7) 


The  most  sensible  course  is  to  appeal  to  their  sympathy  and 
feelings. 

Have  you  ever  observed  the  reactions  of  a little  boy  (or  girl, 
for  that  matter),  when  listening  to  the  exploits  of  Peter  Rabbit 
or  some  other  fictional  animal  character?  The  child  is  not  only 
receptive  but  also  highly  impressed,  eagerly  drinking  in  every 
word.  Suitable  songs  and  poems  are  just  as  effective  in  arousing 
the  love  of  nature  that  lies  dormant,  in  every  child.  One  of  my 
most  cherished  memories  is  of  a little  nature  song  that  we  sang 
in  the  fourth  grade.  It  told  the  story  of  a squirrel — his  home  and 
food  and  friends.  I can  Still  hear  the  haunting  refrain  accompany- 
ing the  indelibly  impressed  story.  Patriotism  is  another  powerful 
approach. 

The  practical  aspects  of  conservation  would  be  progressively 
intensified  up  through  the  grades  until  they  almost  completely 
replace  the  emotional  ones.  However,  the  appeal  to  the  feelings 
is  never  completely  abandoned.  Wise  educators  know  that  the 
emotions  often  comprise  the  propulsive  force  responsible  for  some 
great  piece  of  work  in  tire  realms  of  both  the  arts  and  sciences. 

To  further  ingrain  conservational  concepts  into  the  child  there 
are  those  who  advocate  the  correlation  cf  its  principles  with 
all  school  subjects  or  at  least  with  those  most  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  Seme  go  so  far  as  to  declare  that  conservation  may  be 
correlated  with  any  subject,  even  mathematics. 

School  authorities  nearly  always  put  up  move  or  less  of  a 


righteous  howl  whenever  a new  subject  is  suggested  for  insertion 
into  the  curriculum.  However,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  con- 
servation is  not  new.  It  is  something  that  was  held  in  abeyance 
because  there  appeared  no  imminent  need  for  it.  And  believe  it  or 
not  there  are  those  in  high  places  who  loftily  declare  that  there 
is  no  need  for  it  even  now.  Their  argument  usually  is,  “W'hy,  we 
have  only  begun  to  tap  our  resources.”  And  there  you  stand, 
shocked  and  flabbergasted,  wondering  if  you  heard  aright. 

Since  war’s  end  we  hear  prophetic  souls  who  are  willing  to 
chuck  the  whole  kettle  of  fish  out  of  the  window;  throw  out 
those  things  upon  which  America  has  cut  its  teeth.  Their  thesis 
in  varied  form  is  familiar  to  all  who  read  the  newspapers  or  listen 
to  the  radio.  To  wit:  We  have  entered  the  atomic  age — the  age 
of  radar,  plastics  and  synthetics.  We  are  on  the  verge  of  up- 
setting all  preconceived  ideas  of  living.  We  are  on  the  threshold 
of  a new  way  of  life,  and  ad  nauseatura. 

However,  there  are  many  of  us  who  still  believe  in  those 
earthly  things  so  bountifully  provided  by  a wise  Creator — the 
cherry  carol  of  a robin  on  a fresh  spring  morning,  the  heady 
odors  of  rain  soaked  leaves,  the  sting  of  sleet  on  a deer  watch, 
the  countless  other  natural  manifestations  that  have  endeared 
themselves  to  those  who  know  the  out-of-doors.  These  and  what 
they  imply  are  the  rightful  heritages  of  unborn  generations. 
tiaining  our  youth  in  the  practice  of  its  principles  while  there  is 
still  time. 


LEAD — (Continued  from  Page  13) 


I don’t  think  anybody  can  tell  another  hunter  how  far  to  lead 
a duck,  grouse,  dove,  pheasant  or  toy  balloon.  I don’t  think  it 
does  a whit  of  good  to  know  how  far  a load  of  shot  goes  in  a 
second,  or  how  far  a duck  goes  in  an  hour.  Let  ’em  go.  I’m  not 
a ballistic  be-fiddler  nor  an  aeronautical  engineer.  I’m  a hunter, 
and  I don’t  believe  in  carrying  a range  finder,  a slide  rule  and  an 
electronic  timer.  All  I want  is  a shotgun  and  plenty  of  shells.  I 
lead  like  this:  on  a passing  bird,  I swing  the  gun  from  behind, 
let  it  pass,  pull  and  try  to  continue  the  swing.  Sometimes  I don’t, 
and  then  I miss.  I lead  the  near  ones  a little  and  the  far  ones 
farther.  If  I miss  ’em  I lead  ’em  more. 

Ray  Holland  has  a standing  answer  to  the  question  of  how  far 
to  lead  a duck.  He  says,  “Lead  ’em.  If  you  miss,  lead  ’em 


farther;  if  you  still  miss,  lead  ’em  farther  yet.” 

It’s  pretty  good  advice.  A good  shot  seldom  shoots  at  a bird 
out  of  range.  Every  duck  hunter  has  killed  birds  deader  than  a 
mackerel  that  seemed  to  be  out  of  reach,  and  if  he  got  to  thinking 
about  it,  he  has  realized  that  he  has  been  missing  the  long  shots, 
not  trying  for  birds  too  far. 

A duck  40  yards  up  in  the  air  looks  mighty  far,  and  whether 
he  is  going  upwind  or  down,  it  takes  a long  lead  to  put  the  shot 
in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  There  are  a lot  of  variables 
to  make  it  tough,  and  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  experience. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  advise  the  beginner,  who  lacks  that  ex- 
perience, how  far  to  lead.  All  I say  is:  “Lead  ’em  and  keep 
swinging.  If  you  miss,  lead  ’em  more.” 


POINTING — (Continued  from  Page  13) 


into  this  classification  take  a pan  of  food, 
allow  him  to  reach  within  a few  feet  of  it, 
stop  him  with  the  cord,  and  at  the  same 
moment  firmly  speak  the  command  “whoa.” 
Repeat  this  lesson  several  times  at  each 
lesson.  Make  him  stand  steady  several 
minutes  each  time,  and  continue  it  until  he 


stands  on  his  own.  When  the  lesson  is 
over  let  him  have  the  food.  He  will  associate 
it  as  a reward  for  obeying  a wise  and 
gentle  master.  When  you  have  perfected 
him  in  this  lesson  it  will  be  a simple  matter 
to  stop  him  with  the  same  command,  “Whoa” 
when  he  approaches  game  in  the  field.  Once 
he  points  and  holds  long  enough  for  you  to 
reach  him  you  have  the  opportunity  to  show 
him  that  pointing  is  not  just  a pause,  but  a 
staunch  position  to  be  held  as  long  as  the 
game  remains. 

Just  pointng  is  not  enough,  train  him  to 
hold  dependably  so  that  no  matter  how  long 
it  takes  you  to  find  him  he  will  be  there 
with  his  game.  Teach  him  to  point  positively 
and  with  bold  decision,  displaying  the  man- 
ner and  style  of  a dog  worthy  to  be  your 
hunting  companion. 


Top  left  to  right:  A 213  pound,  8-pointer 

killed  in  1944  by  Richard  E.  Mariani  of  Stowe. 
It  had  a 2514"  spread:  800  lb.  elk  killed  near 
Tyler,  Pa.,  in  1923  by  Frank  Gardner.  The  ani- 
mal has  a spread  of  42  inches;  nice  7-pointer 
bagged  by  Dennis  R.  Smith,  York,  in  Clinton 
County  during  1944.  Center,  John  B.  Siegfried, 
Allentown,  left,  and  Paul  R.  Rubenbold,  Slating- 
ton,  with  6-pointer  killed  in  Lycoming  County 
last  year;  N.  J.  Lehman,  Somerset,  with  8-pointer 
shot  in  that  County  in  1944. 

Bottom:  Elmer  Wanamaker,  Port  Carbon,  with 
splendid  8-pointer  he  bagged  in  Schuylkill 
County  on  December  1,  1944.  Photo  contributed 
by  Judge  Harold  L.  Paul,  Pottsville;  fine  trophy 
killed  by  Irwin  Reifinger,  Evansville,  in  Pike 
County,  last  season. 


Clair  W.  Grim,  R.  No.  2,  Red  Lion,  with  two 
fine  trophies.  Bruin  weighed  170  lbs.;  the  deer 
142  lbs. 


TO  OUR  STATE  TREE 

Tall  but  stately  is  our  Hemlock. 

Most  beautiful  of  the  evergreens! 
More  graceful  than  spruce, 

Or  fir  and  pine, 

With  foliage  densely  thick 
Of  dark  and  glittering  green. 

On  sprays  of  slender  branches 
Curving  outward, 

Reaching  upward, 

In  a pyramidal  line. 

Hilda  Clark  Fairchild. 


Two  Adamstown  trappers  with  part  of  the  140 
muskrats  they  caught  last  season. 


Pictorial 


NOTICE 

TO  READERS 

As  of  July  1,  1946,  the  subscription  fee  for  Game 
News  will  be  $1.00  for  one  year,  $1.50  for  two  years 
and  $2.00  for  three  years,  for  everyone,  residents 
and  non-residents,  with  a special  group  rate  of  $.50 
for  all  resident  sportsmen’s  organizations  provided 
such  subscriptions  are  submitted  in  lots  of  ten  or 
more. 

The  purpose  of  the  increased  fee  is  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  provide  better  paper,  better  text,  and 
better  illustrations  and  more  adequately  sustain  the 
magazine  financially.  You  as  a reader  will  benefit 
tremendously  as  a result,  and  we  hope  you  will 
cooperate. 
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IN  THIS  ISSUE 


Your  Money's  Worth 


THE  DUCK  HAWK'S  NEST 
By  Samuel  Scoville,  Jr. 

* 

WHEN  OUR  SOIL  IS  GONE 
—THEN  WHAT 

By  Howard  Wm.  Higbee 

* 

THE  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 


Beginning  July  1,  the  subscription  fee  for  Game  News,  as  advertised  on 
the  back  cover,  the  masthead,  and  through  notices  within  the  magazine  for 
the  past  six  months,  was  increased  from  50  cents  for  residents  and  $1.00  for 
non-resident,  and  a group  rate  of  40  cents  in  lots  of  ten  or  more  in  a single 
order  for  resident  sportsmen’s  organizations,  to  $1.00  a year,  $1.50  for  two 
years,  and  $2.00  for  three  years  for  everyone,  resident  or  non-resident,  and 
50  cents  for  resident  sportsmen’s  organizations  under  the  group  plan. 

The  Commission  decided  to  increase  the  fees  for  several  reasons,  namely: 


By  Robert  D.  McDowell 
and 

Logan  J.  Bennett 


* 

THE  1946  PHEASANT 
PROGRAM 


1.  The  cost  of  printing,  paper,  etc.,  has  jumped  far  beyond  its  ability  to 
spend  conservatively  the  money  required  to  publish  the  magazine.  It  was 
always  published  at  a loss,  but  the  Commission  never  quibbled  about  that 
because  it  would  have  had  to  spend  the  amount  of  that  loss  for  other  methods 
of  publicity  if  the  Game  News  did  not  exist.  Such  being  the  case  the 
Commission  felt  perfectly  justified  in  raising  the  ante  hoping  seriously  all  of 
its  readers  would  concur  in  its  action.  It  belives  they  will  because: 


4r 


’RACCY,"  THE  MASCOT  OF 
RATTLESNAKE  SHACK 

By  A.  B.  Champlain 


♦ 

ALBINISM 
By  Earl  L.  Poole 


GUN  CARE 


2.  It  hopes  to  give  them  a better  magazine  all  around.  Since  it  made  its 
promise  to  do  so  six  months  ago  the  text,  illustrations,  and  general  news 
value  have  improved,  and  the  present  high  standard  will  be  maintained. 

A recent  survey  of  similar  state  conservation  magazines  placed  the  Game 
News  among  the  top-notchers.  It  took  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
News  is  devoted  principally  to  game  and  does  not  have  the  wide  diversity 
of  material  that  other  states  have  whose  administrative  set-ups  include  both 
fish  and  game  and  sometimes  even  forestry  and  recreational  activities. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  print  the  magazine  on  the  same  high  grade  paper 
which  the  June,  July  and  August  issues  contain  because  the  paper  shortage 
is  still  a serious  problem.  But,  with  your  tolerance  and  support,  we  will 
do  our  best  to  keep  the  News  attractive  and  interesting. 


By  Ted  Trueblood 

★ 

STEADY  TO  WING  & SHOT 
By  Herbert  Dendrick 

★ 

THE  RED-BACKED  MOUSE 
By  Caroline  A.  Heppenstall 


★ 


-over  by  Jacob  Bates  Abbott 
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“Thirty  feet 
cackle  in  the 
of  the  corner 
hawk  hearing 


down  there 
air  just  over 
of  my  eye  I 
down  on  me. 


was  an  ominous 
my  head,  and  out 
could  see  the  duck 


THE  DUCK  HAWK'S  NEST 

By  Samuel  Scoville,  Jr. 


Editor’s  Note:  Because  of  its  rarity  |p5colors  of  early  spring,  the  peachblow  of  the 
in  Pennsylvania  the  Duck  Hawk  is  given  ^wamp  maples  and  the  hyacinth-blue  and 

^apple-green  of  the  distant  hills,  while  along 


absolute  protection  and  it  is  a violation 
of  the  Game  Laws  to  molest  their  nests 
or  eggs,  or  the  nests  and  eggs  of  any 
other  protected  bird  within  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

4 4 I IVE  dangerously,”  wrote  poor  Robert 
™ Louis  Stevenson  from  his  deathbed. 
It  is  a good  motto— especially  for  corpulent, 
middle-aged  men. 

Wherefore,  struggling  against  the  en- 
croachments of  age  and  the  blandishments 
of  the  flesh,  I consort,  whenever  I can, 
with  oologists,  who,  my  experience  has 
shown  me,  are  among  the  few  real  adven- 
turers still  left  in  this  country. 

In  public  these  egg  collectors  pose  as 
bankers,  merchants,  lawyers,  and  similar 
everyday  individuals.  In  private  they  have 
adventures  which  would  make  the  life  of 
the  average  pirate  seem  drab  and  common- 
place. Personally  I collect  nothing  except 
information  and  the  joys  of  good  fellowship 
and  far  journeyings,  which  is  probably  why 
these  experts  tolerate  me  on  their  trips, 
for  there  are  no  folk  more  jealous  of  their 
secrets  than  oologists.  Wherefore  when 
one  spring  day  some  years  ago,  when  the 
duck  hawk  was  not  protected  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, three  collectors,  with  whom  I have 
forgathered  for  many  years,  invited  me  to  go 
with  them  on  a search  for  duck  hawks’ 
nests,  I accepted  promptly. 

That  sky  pirate,  the  duck  hawk,  is  one  of 
the  speed  kings  of  the  sky.  A green-winged 
teal,  a oanvasback  duck,  or  a redhead  can 
fly  well  over  a mile  a minute,  but  the  duck 
hawk  overtakes  them  all  with  ease  and  kills 
his  victim  with  one  blow  of  his  great  yel- 
low knuckles.  Invariably  these  falcons  nest 
on  the  most  inaccessible  cliffs  they  can 
conveniently  find,  and  their  rufous  eggs 
are  among  the  prized  trophies  of  an 
oologist’s  collection. 

That  night,  enlivened  by  one  of  the  finest 
dinners  ever  served  on  the  North  American 
continent,  and  inveigled  by  false  and  flat- 
tering words,  I agreed  to  go  down  the  cliff 
in  case  we  found  a nest — a promise  which 
I was  to  regret  later. 

The  next  morning  we  drove  for  hour 
after  hour  through  a wild  country,  steering 
our  course  by  the  sun  and  disregarding  roads 
and  maps  and  signs.  All  about  us  were  the 


every  brook  showed  the  wine-yellow  of  the 
twigs  of  the  greening  willows. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  afternoon  we  came 
to  a stretch  of  wooded  bluffs  towering  half 
a thousand  feet  above  the  Delaware. 

The  bare  cliff  had  a terrible  beauty  all 
its  own.  There  were  no  trees  or  bushes  to 
break  the  effect  of  its  sheer  drop. 

From  the  wet  meadows  behind  us  the 
high,  clear  notes  of  the  first  hylas  of  the 
year  sounded  like  jangled  silver  bells,  and 
the  deep  purple  and  misty  violet  of  the 
hills  across  the  river  were  laced  with  silver 
and  rose  where  white  birches  and  red  maples 
showed. 

Suddenly  the  Collector  gripped  my  arm 
and  pointed  down  the  cliff,  his  face  shining 
like  the  sun.  Seventy-five  feet  below  was 
a zigzag  ledge  some  two  feet  wide.  There 
in  a wide  sloping  niche  in  the  face  of  the 
cliff,  sat  a female  duck  hawk. 

Catching  sight  of  us,  she  started  up  and 
stood  for  a moment,  a fierce,  imperious 
figure,  the  curved  markings  beside  her  beak 
looking  like  a curling  black  moustache. 
Then  she  launched  herself  into  the  air 
and  as  she  left  the  ledge,  four  red  eggs 
showed  plainly  in  the  little  hollow  scooped 
in  the  dry  earth,  which  was  all  the  nest 
she  had. 

As  I stared  down  the  depths  before  me 
I realized  that  I had  been  a trifle  hasty  in 
agreeing  to  go  down  that  cliff.  I weigh  one 
hundred  and  ninety  pounds.  It  might  strain 
my  friends  severely  to  lower  and  hoist  so 
great  a weight.  Then  too,  owing  to  inex- 
perience, I might  fall  off  the  ledge  and  break 
a valuable  set  of  duck  hawk  eggs. 

Neither  of  these  perfectly  valid  reasons 
had  any  effect  whatever  upon  my  friends. 
Before  I could  think  up  any  better  ones 
they  had  spread  a blanket  over  the  edge 
of  the  cliff  above  the  nest  to  keep  the  rope 
from  cutting,  and  had  tied  the  hauling  and 
guide  ropes  around  a small  white-oak  tree 
some  distance  from  the  edge.  The  guide 
rope  was  to  be  gripped  by  me  to  lessen  the 
weight  on  the  hauling  rope,  which  was  to 
go  around  me  just  under  my  arms  in  a 
bowline,  that  knot  which  will  neither  tighten 
nor  slip. 


(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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WHEN  OUR  SOIL  IS  GONE  -THEN  WHAT? 

By  Howard  Wm.  Higbee 

Photos  by  Author 


Under  Nature’s  care  our  soils  were  covered  and  protected  from  erosion  by  a thick 
blanket  of  forest  humus.  Note  how  it  hangs  in  thick  sheets  down  over  the  edges  of 
the  exposure. 


N THIS  great  Land  of  Liberty 
we  have  gro-wn  up  to  believe 
that  we  have  inexhaustable 
resources.  Because  of  this 
we  have  proceeded  to  use 
them  with  great  extrava- 
gence  and  waste.  We  have 
truly  earned  the  title  “Wasteful  America 
In  a brief  period  of  less  than  fifteen  years 
we  have  passed  from  a land  of  abundance 
to  a land  of  scarcity.  Some  people  are  con- 
tented to  believe  it  is  all  because  of  the 
war.  Possibly  the  war  has  contributed 
greatly  to  our  present  scarcity  of  food, 
lumber,  bricks,  etc.,  but  the  truth  is  we 
have  been  using  our  resources  at  a very 
rapid  rate.  Some  of  our  most  vital  re- 
sources such  as  coal  and  oil,  when  once 
used  are  gone  forever.  The  same  is  true 
of  our  soil,  for  once  it  is  allowed  to  erode 
away,  it  is  gone  forever. 

This  Land  Before  White  Men  Came 
When  the  early  colonists  first  arrived  in 
America  they  found  a land  of  forests  in 
which  there  dwelled  the  American  Indian 
who  for  centuries  had  lived  in  peace  and 
harmony  with  his  god.  From  nature,  the 
forest,  the  prairie  and  the  streams  he  ob- 

This  is  a remnant  of  Penn’s  Woods.  The 
photo  was  taken  in  McKean  County  in  1931 
and  illustrates,  in  part,  the  deep  forest  that 
originally  prevailed. 


tained  his  keeping.  He  rarely  ever  took 
from  the  forest  or  the  stream  food  or  ma- 
terials in  excess  of  his  needs.  Before  the 
White  Man  came  the  fishes  flopped  and 
played  in  the  streams  of  sparkling  clear 
water  that  flowed  from  the  forests  and  the 
prairies. 

How  envious  I am  of  those  who  came 
and  saw  the  Great  Forests  of  the  east  and 
the  Deep  Prairies  of  the  west  before  the 
“Great  Harvest?’  began.  In  the  forest  and 
under  the  prairies  the  life-giving  soil  of  this 
great  continent  had  accumulated  to  great 
depths.  Everywhere  this  soil,  the  most  vital 
of  all  natural  resources,  was  covered  and 
protected  from  rain  and  erosion  by  thick 
mats  of  humus  which  had  accumulated  under 
dense  growths  of  forest  and  grasses.  Soil 
erosion  and  land  destruction  was  no  prob- 
lem on  this  continent  until  it  was  invaded 
and  tom  upside  down  by  white  men.  So 
once  we  had: 

1.  Magnificent  Forests  and  Deep  Prairies. 
In  the  east  the  American  Chestnut  fed 
the  wildlife  of  the  forest  and  in  the  west 
great  herds  of  buffaloes  lived  on  the 
prairies. 

2.  Deep  soils  that  were  a product  of 
millions  of  years  of  rock  weathering  and 
soil  development.  They,  too,  over  great 
areas  are  fast  becoming  little  more  than 
history. 

3.  Streams  of  sparkling  clear  water,  now 
memories  of  the  past. 

The  Great  Harvest 

The  Great  Harvest  started  soon  after  the 
Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock  and  fol- 
lowed the  elimination  of  the  American  In- 
dian. Where  the  Indian  refused  to  retreat 
he  was  murdered  because  a great  harvest 
was  on.  First  the  wildlife  was  slaughtered 
and  used  for  food  or  furs.  Then  they  cut 
down  the  forest  the  most  of  which  was 
either  burned  or  sold  to  Europe.  When  land 


settlement  moved  into  the  Ohio  Valley  the 
forest  trees  had  but  little  if  any  value.  To 
clear  the  land  the  timber  was  cut  and 
burned  where  it  fell.  Logs  that  were  too 
large  to  be  moved  were  made  the  center 
of  brush  fires.  In  this  mad  rage  of  land 
clearing,  huge  black  walnut  trees  were  often 
felled  and  burned  so  the  land  could  be  used 
for  crops.  Today  the  stumps  of  those  walnut 
trees  would  be  far  more  valuable  than  the' 
land  on  which  they  once  grew. 

With  the  invention  of  the  steel  plow  the 
prairie  lands  of  the  west  were  turned  up- 
side down.  Later  the  development  of  the 
gas  engine  and  the  tractor  carried  the  steel 
plow  to  the  edges  of  the  deserts.  When 
the  American  Indian  saw  the  plows  moving 
across  the  prairies  he  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  said  “Hu,  Too  much  land  upside  down.” 
The  Indian  was  right,  for  from  the  path  of 
the  plow  there  arose  the  dust  storms  and  the 
Dust  Bowl  of  ’36. 

We  conquered  or  killed  off  the  American 
Indian.  We  cut  down  the  forest  and  plowed 
over  the  prairies.  We  built  great  cities. 
But  at  what  a price  in  soil  resources!  To- 
day erosion  is  taking  away  our  soil  a thou- 
sand times  faster  than  new  soil  can  be 
formed  because  it  takes  from  250,000  to 
500,000  years  of  time  for  the  processes  of 
soil  formation  to  produce  a foot  of  soil. 

Today  we  have  a world  of  hungry  people. 
We  blame  it  on  the  war,  but  what  caused 
the  war?  A large  part  of  the  cause  may  be 
traced  to  a scarcity  of  soil  and  over-popu- 
lations in  those  nations  that  went  to  war  in 
the  hope  that  they  might  have  more  land 
from  which  to  obtain  more  food.  From  the 
Garden  of  Eden  down  through  the  ages  the 
story  is  the  same.  Man  has  wasted  the 
soil  that  makes  his  existence  on  this  earth 
possible. 

Our  Land  As  It  Is  Today 

Today  if  any  one  should  choose  to  travel 
across  this  land  of  ours  he  would  find  the 
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great  forest  areas  of  the  east  have  been 
cut  over,  burned  over,  or  otherwise  muti- 
lated until  there  isn’t  a sizeable  area  of 
good  saw  timber  from  Maine  to  Georgia  or 
west  to  the  Rockies.  Throughout  this  eastern 
forest  region  there  now  exists  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  “Ghost  Farms”  and  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  abandoned  “old  fields.” 
According  to  some  recent  estimates  there 
now  exists  in  Pennsylvania  alone  approxi- 
mately four  million  acres  of  idle  or  aban- 
doned land  that  once  was  used  for  the 
production  of  crops.  Much  of  this  land  is 
idle  because  of  erosion  on  the  steeper  areas 
or  crop  exhaustion  on  the  more  level  areas 
that  are  now  idle. 

Out  in  Iowa  and  Illinois,  the  com  states 
of  America,  the  problem  of  soil  conser- 
vation is  becoming  more  serious  each  year 
and  farther  west  on  the  ranges  the  grass 
lands  have  been  so  depleted  by  overgrazing 
that  millions  of  acres  of  the  western  range 
is  now  “weed-land,”  rather  than  “grass- 
land.” New  forests  can  be  planted  on  aban- 
doned lands  but  there  is  a great  question 


Now  we  have  idle  lands  where  the  soil  is  washing  away. 


This  soil  is  protected  from  erosion  hy  a thick  cover  of  alfalfa  that  was  established 
on  this  slope. 


for  every  acre  of  land  in  the  United  States. 
Now  that  we  have  spent  this  amount  of 
money  plus  hundreds  of  thousands  of  human 
lives  in  a brief  period  of  five  or  six  years, 
it  is  high  time  we  begin  to  conserve  the 
land  our  men  have  fought  for  and  died  for, 
because  there  is  no  other  land  in  this  world 
we  would  choose  to  go  to.  We  and  our 
children,  their  children,  and  other  children 
for  generations  will  have  to  produce  from 
the  soil  of  this  nation  the  food  they  will 
need  for  their  existence.  They  will  have 
to  produce  it  not  on  the  soils  we  had  but 
the  soils  they  inherit  from  us. 

A philosophy  of  soil  and  human  conserva- 
tion must  be  instilled  into  the  minds  of 
every  American. 

Much  has  been  written  and  published  on 
soil  and  land  conservation  but  as  of  this 
day  there  is  more  conservation  on  paper 
than  there  is  on  the  land.  If  you  doubt 
this  statement  that  is  your  privilege,  but  a 
careful  examination  of  the  countryside  any- 
where in  Pennsylvania  will  show  a great 
scarcity  of  actual  soil  erosion  control  on  the 
land.  This  also  applies  with  equal  se- 

(Continued  on  Page  24) 


as  to  the  future  value  of  eroded  lands  for 
forests  because  tree  growth  on  shallow 
soils  is  extremely  slow. 

The  western  ranges  can  be  reseeded  to 
grasses  but  they  are  not  the  grasses  that 
were  there  originally,  for  many  of  the 
original  prairie  grasses  are  very  poor  seed 
producers.  So,  the  food  for  beefsteaks  or 
lamb  chops  on  the  ranges  is  not  as  abundant 
as  it  was  in  the  gay  ’90’s.  And,  last  but 
not  least  our  soil  resources  have  been  badly 
depleted  all  across  the  country  and  there 
is  no  possibility  of  replanting  or  replacing 
the  soil,  for  when  it  is  gone  it  is  gone  for- 
ever. Our  coal,  oil,  and  soil  resources  are 
vital,  and  the  future  prosperity  of  this  na- 
tion will  be  in  proportion  to  the  reserves  of 
these  resources. 

It’s  Time  for  a Change  From  Extravagence 
and  Waste  to  Conservation  and  Economy 
We  have  just  finished  a war  that  was 
fought  to  preserve  and  protect  this  land  of 
ours  from  those  who  would  have  been  happy 
to  have  the  land  we  have  wasted.  In 
money  alone  we  have  invested  in  this  late 
war  the  equivalent  of  approximately  $160 


Lime  and  fertilizer  are  all  that  was  needed  to  change  this  area  from  abandoned  land 
to  grass  land. 


By  Robert  D.  McDowell* 
and 

Logan  J.  Bennett** 


PAST,  PRESENT 


* Acting  Chief,  Dlv.  of  Research. 

**  Leader,  Pa.  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  The  study  of  wild  turkeys  revealed  that  a cross  between  farm  hens  and  wild  toms 

Unit.  were  far  superior  to  game  farm  crosses. 


In  this  study  it  was  determined  that  the 
ratio  in  sex  of  antlerless  immature  deer 
shot  was  directly  proportionate  to  the  food 
conditions  of  the  range.  In  poor  territories 
the  majority  of  the  fawns  shot  were 
females.  On  fair  feeding  ranges  this  ma- 
jority decreased;  in  regions  where  food 
was  abundant  and  of  a high  quality  the 
sex  ratio  of  the  fawns  was  approximately 
1:1.  This  further  confirmed  the  conclusions 
reached  in  the  controlled  breeding  experi- 
ment above. 


Survey  of  Pennsylvania  Deer  Herd  (1938) 
— Latham. 

In  this  survey  the  conditions  of  the  range, 
both  as  to  populations  and  feed  available, 
were  plotted  on  a map  of  the  State,  and  the 
primary  deer  range  about  8,500,000  acres  was 
defined. 

The  survey  was  of  very  great  value  in 
convincing  organized  sportsmen  of  the  need 
for  the  antlerless  seasons  of  1938  and  1940. 

The  findings  in  these  several  related  proj- 
ects gave  the  Commission  the  factual  evi- 
dence necessary  to  support  its  regulatory  de- 
cisions, and  indicated  clearly  that  until  such 
time  as  universal  lumbering  operations  are 
revived  on  a broad  scale  the  present  deer 
herd  must  be  controlled  by  antlerless  deei 


WHITE-TAILED  DEER  STUDIES  (1936- 
1944) 

Weighing  and  Examining  Deer  in  Open 
Seasons  (1936-1942) — Gerstell,  Langenbach, 
Latham,  McDowell,  and  others. 

This  project  revealed  that  a gradual  de- 
crease in  average  body  weights  within  the 
various  age  classes  occurred  throughout  the 
deer  range  prior  to  and  during  the  time  of 
the  studies;  evidence  of  an  inadequate  food 
supply. 

Controlled  Deer  Breeding  Experiment 
(1936-1942) — Gerstell,  Latham,  McDowell. 

This  study  showed  that  fecundity  is  di- 
rectly affected  by  quality  and  quantity  of 
available  feed,  the  poorer  the  feed,  the 
fewer  the  offspring;  that  the  weight  and 
antler  size  of  the  mature  animals  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
available  feed. 


Hundreds  of  deer  were  weighed  and  examined  over  a period  of  years  to  determine 
average  body  weights  within  various  age  classes. 
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THE  summarized  research  activities  listed 
below  were  conducted  by  employees  of 
the  Commission  and  by  personnel  employed 
under  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act  and  in- 
cludes those  projects  undertaken  during  the 
past  ten-year  period,  the  findings  of  which 
may  be  applied  practically  to  the  game 
management  problems  which  confront  the 
Commission  from  time  to  time. 

Because  most  of  its  workers  were  in  ser- 
vice during  the  war,  all  of  the  projects  were 
discontinued  temporarily.  Now  the  Com- 
mission plans  to  reopen  its  closed  proj- 
ects, and  enter  into  new  ones  as  soon  as 
the  necessary  personnel  becomes  available. 


When  feed  was  poor,  and  scarce,  one  em- 
bryo, usually  the  male,  was  sometimes  ab- 
sorbed. 

Analysis  of  Big  Game  Stubs  in  an  Antler- 
less Deer  Season  (1938)- — Gerstell,  McDowell. 


THE  RESEARCH 


T 


PROGRAM 

AND  FUTURE 


Sexing  of  Day-old  Pheasant  Chicks  (1942) 
— Latham,  Buele. 

In  this  project  a simple  method  was  found 
of  sexing  day-old  pheasant  chicks  by  which 
a comparatively  inexperienced  handler  may 
quickly  sex  a group  of  birds  with  a very 
high  degree  of  accuracy. 

This  technique  may  be  employed  to  great 
advantage  in  the  management  of  the  game 
farms  when  it  is  desired  to  retain  quantities 
of  birds  of  one  sex.  It  is  also  of  value  to 
private  breeders  who  frequently  desire  to 
raise  a large  percentage  of  males  only  to 
fill  orders  from  gun  clubs  and  individuals. 


seasons  where  feed  is  neither  abundant  nor 
of  good  quality.  To  regulate  the  existing 
jaerd  so  that  it  may  consist  of  healthy  in- 
dividuals, with  a sex  balance  of  normal 
proportions,  it  must  be  kept  at  a level 
j compatible  with  existing  food  supply. 

R INGNECK  PHEASANT  STUDIES  (1936- 
1942) 

Physiological  Experiments  (1938-1941)  — 
3erstell,  Latham,  Langenbach,  Beule. 

It  was  borne  out  through  this  experiment 
hat  reproduction  is  not  adversely  affected 
oy  partial  exposure  and  malnutrition  over 
longer  periods  than  was  commonly  believed 
possible.  In  fact,  it  was  found  that  birds  sub- 
jected to  alternate  periods  of  exposure  and 
nalnutrition,  although  laying  later  (which 
is  'believed  to  be  desirable  for  released 
oirds) , produced  eggs  superior  in  fertility 
and  hatchability  to  those  birds  given  all  the 
:eed  desired. 


In  practical  application  therefore,  it  is  held  for  breeding  stock.  Furthermore,  it 
not  necessary,  in  order  to  assure  repro-  would  appear  that  the  cost  of  feed  to  hold 

iuction  in  the  wild  state,  to  feed  birds  held  mature  birds  for  release  could  'be  greatly 
an  the  game  farms  for  release  purposes  as  reduced  without  lowering  the  present  stand- 
high  a quality  or  as  much  feed  as  birds  ard  of  birds. 


Banding  and  Tagging  Program  (1936- 
1941) — Gerstell,  McDowell. 

This  undertaking  revealed  that  approxi- 
mately 22%  of  mature  cock  birds  released 
prior  to  one  particular  gunning  season  were 
shot  during  the  following  open  season,  this 
high  percentage  of  recovery  being  on  the 
better  pheasant  ranges.  Only  about  5%  of 
the  mature  cock  birds  released  in  the  spring 
were  shot  during  the  following  open  sea- 
sons. 

This  would  indicate  that  in  an  area  con- 
sidered suitable  for  the  re-establishment 
of  a depleted  bird  population,  spring  re- 
leased birds  should  be  stocked  in  order  to 
restore  more  quickly  a shootable  popula- 
tion. 


Census  counts  of  woodcocks  have  been  made  in  central  Pennsylvania  each  spring 
and  fall  since  1938  to  determine  population  trends. 


Wildwood  Park  Survey  1937-1941 — 
Langenbach. 

This  survey  showed  that  the  crow  was 
the  cause  of  the  greatest  nest  damage  in  an 
area  where  no  mowing  was  conducted  and 

(Continued  on  Page  22) 


Much  valuable  nesting,  rearing  and  distribution  data  were  obtained  on  the  cotton- 
tail rabbit. 
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THE  map  on  page  9 shows  the  counties 
from  which  applications  for  day-old  ring- 
neck  pheasant  chicks  were  received  from 
sportsmen’s  organizations  during  the  spring 
of  1946.  The  upper  figure  represents  the 
number  of  applications  received,  the  lower 
figure  the  number  of  chicks  requested. 

Since  many  of  the  applicants  have  had 
previous  pheasant  propagation  experience, 
it  is  hoped  that  this  year’s  chick  program 
will  result  in  the  release  of  upwards  of 
75,000  additional  pheasants.  Such  coopera- 
tion will  in  no  way  affect  the  normal  allot- 
ments of  adult  stock  from  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s farms  and  birds  purchased  from 
private  breeders.  Distribution  of  these  ring- 
necks  is  based  upon  the  amount  of  farm  land 
in  each  region. 
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In  addition  the  Commission  plans  to  raise 
at  its  game  farms  approximately  40,000  to 
50,000  pheasants.  Some  of  these  birds  will 
be  released  this  fall,  others  next  spring, 
in  keeping  with  the  Commission’s  present 
restocking  policy. 

To  increase  the  production  of  farm-reared 
birds,  the  Commission  recently  purchased 
over  500  acres  of  suitable  farm  land  in 
Rockdale  township,  Crawford  County,  three 
miles  east  of  Cambridge  Springs.  This  tract 
is  known  as  the  Western  Game  Farm,  and 
will  enable  the  Commission  to  double  its 
ringneck  pheasant  production  in  western 
Pennsylvania.  Twenty  additional  brooder 
houses  will  be  purchased  for  use  at  the 
Loyalsock  Game  Farm  in  Lycoming  County 
just  as  soon  as  they  become  available. 


JULY 

THE  1946 
PHEASANT 
PROGRAM 

Prepared  by  Ralph  E.  Britt 
Div.  of  Propagation  & Distribution 

AT  THE  present  time,  the  Commission  is 
examining  possible  sites  for  two  more 
pheasant  farms  in  other  strategic  parts  of 
the  State. 

The  Commission  has  also  approved  the 
purchase  of  13,950  ringneck  pheasants  from 
Pennsylvania  breeders  for  fall  delivery,  and 
9,700  from  both  Pennsylvania  and  out-of- 
state  breeders  for  1947  spring  delivery. 
These  are  all  the  pheasants  that  were  offered 
at  reasonable  prices. 

Bid  forms  for  these  purchases  were  sent 
out  early  in  February  to  all  ringneck  pheas- 
ant propagators  holding  Pennsylvania  prop- 
agating licenses  and  to  non-resident  propa- 
gators who  requested  that  forms  be  sent 
them.  These  bids  were  opened  late  in 
February  and  all  bidders  were  then  notified 
as  to  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  their 
offers.  This  enabled  pheasant  breeders  to 
contract  for  their  birds  early  in  the  season, 
even  before  the  eggs  were  laid.  Bids  for 
less  than  250  pheasants  are  not  accepted  be- 
cause of  the  high  administrative  costs  in- 
volved  in  purchasing  small  lots  of  birds. 

In  order  to  have  more  pheasants  for  re- 
lease this  fall  and  next  spring,  the  Com- 
mission has  invited  bids  for  additional 
birds  from  all  available  sources. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  obtain, 
both  by  State  Game  Farm  production  and 
purchase,  just  as  many  pheasants  as  pos- 
sible for  restocking  suitable  areas  in  Penn- 
sylvania. With  the  splendid  cooperation 
now  offered  by  the  Commonwealth’s  sports- 
men in  the  day-old  chick  program,  there  is 
every  reason  to  feel  optimistic  as  to  pros-  ! 
peets  for  better  pheasant  hunting  in  the 
immediate  future. 


Clubs  and  Individuals  Cooperating 
in  the  Day-Old  Chick  Program 

Allegheny  County 
Roberts  Hollow  Sportsmen’s  Club 
Sewickley  Field  Trial  Club 
Armstrong  County 

NuMine  District  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

Kiski  Twp.  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

Armstrong  Co.  Hunting  & Fishing  Club 
Buffalo  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

J.  F.  Hughes,  Kittanning 
Beaver  County 

Midland  Sportsmen’s  Club,  Inc. 

Beaver  Falls  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

Bedford  County 

Bobs  Creek  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

Bedford-Fulton  Counties 
Sportsmen’s  Assn,  of  Bedford  and  Fulton  Cos. 
Bedford  County 

Southern  Cove  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
Bedford  Co.  Game  Protective  Assn. 

Blair  County 

Duncansville  Wildlife  Assn. 

Cambria  County 

Hastings  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

Walter  Picklo,  Conemaugh 
Imperial  Game  & Fish  Prot.  Assn. 

Greater  Ferndale  Sportsmen’s  Club 
Dunlo  Rod  and  Gun  Club 


Photo  Tribune  Pub.  Co.,  Meadville. 

Superintendent  Isaac  Baumgardner  of  the  Western  Game  Farm  is  examining  the 
first  tray  of  baby  pheasant  chicks  hatched  recently  at  the  farm’s  new  incubator  house. 
Part  of  the  eggs  were  hatched  while  others  were  in  the  process  of  hatching  as  this 
picture  was  taken. 
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Lilly  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
Colver  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
Cambria  Co.  Game  Prot.  Assn. 

Clarion  County 

Red  Bank  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 
The  Buck  Tails 
Foxburg  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
Clearfield  County 
Beccaria  Sportsmen’s  Association 
Grassflat  Sportsmen’s  Association 
Crawford  County 
Mead  Dog  Club 
Conneaut  Valley  Sportsmen 
Crawford  Co.  Sportsmen’s  Club 
Crawford  Co.  Sportsmen’s  Council 
Cochranton  Antlers  Club 
Meadville  Branch  Crawford  Co. 
Pymatuning  Sportsmen’s  Club,  Inc. 
Saegertown  Sportsmen’s  Council 
Cochranton  Sportsmen’s  Council 
Elk  County 

Hi-La  Sportsmen’s  Association 
St.  Marys  Sportsmen’s  Association 
Gardner  Hill  Rod  & Gun  Club 
Erie  County 

Erie  County  Sportsmen’s  League 
Corry  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
Union  City  Rifle  Club 
Fayette  County 

Fredericktown  Field  & Stream  Club 
Leisenring  Hunting  Club 
Fairchance  Rod  & Gun  Club 
Jess  Hall,  Mill  Run 
Fayette  Co.  Fish  & Game  Assn. 
Martin  Vilcek,  Hibbs 
Indian  Creek  Gun  Club 
Forest  County 

The  West  Hickory  Sportsmen’s  Org. 
Indiana  County 
McCory  Holding  Company 
Tunnelton  Sportsmen’s  Association 
Lincolns  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
Brush  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 
Rochester  and  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co. 
Federal  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Jefferson  County 
Punxsutawney  Sportsmen’s  Club 
Wilbur  M.  Cramer,  Brockway 
Lawrence  County 
Gilbert  Houston,  New  Castle 
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Lawrence  County  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 
Mahoning  Sportsmen’s  Association 
McKean  County 

Kane  Fish  and  Game  Club 
Bradford  Sportsmen’s  Club 
Keating  Sportsmen’s  Association 
Keating  Township  Sportsmen’s  Club 
J.  E.  Sprague,  Bradford 
Leo  Winkie,  Bradford 
E.  J.  Brindley,  Bradford 
Otto  Conservation  Association 
Mercer  County 

Greenville  Sportsmen’s  Club 
Ralph  E.  Ash,  Hadley 

Western  Reserve  Fish  & Game  Prot.  Assn. 
Chas.  L.  Donnell,  Hadley 
Sandy  Lake  Sportsmen’s  Club 
Mercer  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
Somerset  County 

Central  City  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

Gray  Sportsmen’s  Club 
Somerset  Sportsmen’s  Association 
Sipesville  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
Berlin  Sportsmen’s  Association 
Windfoer  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
Jenner’s  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
Venango  County 
Bmlenton  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
Franklin  Chapter,  Izaak  Walton  League 
Washington  County 
Washington  Sportsmen’s  Association 
Raccoon  Sportsmen’s  Association 
Meadowlands  Sportsmen’s  Club 
Avella  Sportsmen’s  Association 
Westland  Sportsmen’s  Club 
Muse  Sportsmen’s  Club 
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Cherry  Valley  Sportsmen's  Assn. 
Long  Branch  Sportsmen’s  Club 
Westmoreland- Fayette  Counties 
East  Huntington  Twp.  Sportsmen 


DAY-OLD  PHEASANT  CHICK  SHIPPING 
INSTRUCTIONS 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM— 1946 
(Sportsmen's  Organizations,  Youth  Group,  Etc.) 
Blair  County 

Blue  Knob  Farmer-Sportsmen  Assn. 
Martinsburg  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

Altoona  Wildlife  Conservation  Club 
Bradford  County 
Sayre  Sportsmen’s  Club,  Sayre 
Sayre  Sportsmen’s  Club,  Rome 
Towanda  Gun  Club 
Canton  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
Troy  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
Centre  County 

Eastern  Centre  Co.  Sportsmen  Assn. 

Hunters  & Anglers  Club 
Nittany  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

Port  Matilda  Sportsmen  Assn. 

Fireman’s  Club  of  Millheim 
Clinton  County 

Clinton  Co.  Fish  & Game  Assn. 

Columbia  County 
Miss  Mae  E.  Singley,  Zions  Grove 
A.  J.  Balshi,  Catawissa 
Farmer-Sportsmen  Club 
William  A.  Heimbach,  Danville 
Fishing  Creek  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

Columbia  Co.  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
American  Legion,  Post  541 
South  Side  Conservation  Club 
Cumberland  County 

Morgan  Sturges  David,  New  Kingstown 
Big  Spring  Fish  & Game  Assn. 

Boiling  Springs  Sportsmen’s  Club 
Elk  County 

Rolfe  Sportsmen’s  Club,  Inc. 

Franklin  County 

Colonel  John  W.  Coffey,  Chambersburg 
Mercersburg  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

Chambersburg  Rod  & Gun  Club 
Green  castle  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

(Continued  on  Page  28) 


Top  figure  indicates  number  of  cooperating  groups. 
Bottom  figure  gives  number  of  chicks  ordered. 
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THE  MASCOT  OF  RATTLESNAKE  SHACK 


By  A.  B.  Champlain 

Reprinted  Courtesy  Nature  Magazine 


HE  ambled  down  a main  thor- 
oughfare of  the  city,  non- 
chalant and  undisturbed  by 
its  bustle.  Her  air  and  at- 
titude indicated  familiarity 
with  two-legged  pedestrians, 
but  she  had  four  legs  and 
was  of  the  forest  kind.  She  was  minding 
her  own  business,  but  when  a lady  pe- 
destrian of  the  two-legged  kind  looked  her 
full  in  the  face,  the  lady  screamed.  A crowd 
gathered;  the  police  were  summoned.  They 
promptly  sent  for  the  zoo  keeper  and  a 
game  protector,  who  knew  a raccoon  when 
they  saw  it.  They  boxed  up  the  sightseer, 
and  the  city  went  on  with  its  routine  ways. 

There  was  no  raccoon  shortage  at  the 
zoo,  however,  so  it  was  decided  that 
“Raccy”  should  be  returned  to  the  wildwood. 
The  vicinity  of  Rattlesnake  Shack,  our 
camp  on  the  side  of  Stony  Mountain  in  Dau- 
phin County,  Pennsylvania,  was  selected  as 
an  ideal  spot  for  the  animal’s  back  to  Na- 
ture venture. 

Raccy  inhaled  the  June  mountain  air; 
it  seemed  good,  but  it  was  difficult  for  her 
to  realize  that  she  was  again  a creature 
of  the  wild.  She  felt  a little  strange  in  her 
new  freedom.  She  encircled  the  old  shack, 
sniffed  here  and  there  at  the  building  that 
held  strange  odors  of  wood  smoke  and  per- 


haps the  scent  of  mice  and  men.  She  drank 
from  the  cool,  gurgling  stream  that  danced 
from  level  to  level  on  its  way  down  the 
hill,  and  then  made  a practice  climb  up 
and  down  the  old  gum  tree  that  stood  in 
front  of  the  shack.  But  for  the  time  Raccy 
remained  close  inside  the  little  clearing 
while  her  liberators  watched.  Finally  they 
■left,  and  Raccy  prepared  to  follow  them  down 
the  hill  like  an  obedient  house  pet.  She  was 
puzzled  when  they  tried  persuasion  to  make 
her  remain;  then  threats.  They  left  her 
gazing  enquiringly  in  the  direction  they  had 
■taken,  and  that  was  the  last  they  saw  of 
her  for  a long  time. 

Henceforth,  Rattlesnake  Shack  was  the 
center  of  Raccy ’s  explorations.  She  wan- 
dered around  the  place  until  she  became 
familiar  with  all  its  features.  She  investi- 
gated the  trails  leading  in  and  out.  She 
liked  the  clumps  of  plants  and  bushes  be- 
hind which  she  could  approach  and  retreat 
with  the  modesty  befitting  her  retiring  na- 
ture. Then  she  ventured  into  the  encircling 
forest.  Her  objective  was  a home;  a shelter 
to  which,  upon  occasions,  she  could  retire; 
a castle  from  which  to  sally  forth  upon  the 
business  of  food  and  pleasure.  She  selected 
an  old,  hollow  gum  tree,  quite  some  distance 
from  the  shack,  just  where  we  are  not  quite 
sure,  as  we  must  include  a few  conjectures 


The  anther  feeding  “Raccy”  during  her  second  year  at  Rattlesnake  Shack. 


along  with  the  facts  at  our  disposal.  And 
■this  is  where  we  weekend  “pioneers”  come 
in. 

One  morning  in  late  June,  after  a sound 
sleep  bom  of  pure  mountain  air,  we  woke 
up  and  poked  our  noses  out  of  the  Shack 
door.  There  on  the  porch  stood  Raccy.  Oui 
experience  in  the  past  with  local  raccoons 
was  a scurry  and  a flash,  a fleeting  glimpse 
in  the  early  morning  or  dusk  of  evening. 
Here  was  a different  story,  and,  from  all 
indications,  our  guest  was  patiently  waiting 
for  her  breakfast.  We  were  surprised  be- 
cause we  had  not  heard  the  story  of  Raccy 
at  that  time,  but  we  were  delighted.  Raccy 
was  friendly  and  companionable,  ate  from 
our  hands  and  begged  for  more.  After  eatingi 
her  fill,  she  entertained  us.  She  played) 
around  like  a tame  kitten,  running  and 
jumping  across  the  grassy  clearing,  poking 
her  little  hand-like  claws  into  all  the 
crevices  and  holes  she  could  find  and  gen- 
erally expressing  her  pleasure  in  her  new 
companionship.  However,  it  was  the  last 
time  for  many  months  that  Raccy  appeared  i 
during  the  daylight  hours.  Henceforth,  she 
reverted  to  the  nocturnal  habits  of  her 
kind. 

Our  round  of  weekend  trips  to  camp 
held  a new  interest.  The  wood  smoke  from 
our  fire,  or  the  sound  of  our  battery  radio 
set,  were  signals  for  Raccy  to  drop  in  for 
a visit  after  dark.  Before  emerging  from 
the  dim  recesses  of  the  woods,  she  would 
examine  the  surroundings  for  a moment, 
apparently  to  glimpse  or  scent  other  strange 
creatures.  It  was  not  long  before  she  be- 
came monarch  of  the  area  and  during  several 
nights  we  heard  the  growling,  muttering  oi 
squealing  of  Raccy  or  the  other  nighf 
prowlers  she  was  kicking  off  the  place, 
From  now  on,  during  her  stay  in  the  vicin- 
ity, it  was  only  at  rare  intervals  that  skunks, 
opossums,  or  rabbits  were  glimpsed,  while 
before  these  animals  were  our  most  fre- 
quent callers. 

We  found  that  Raccy  enjoyed  peanul 
butter  bread,  jelly  bread  and  a cookie  oi 
two  in  preference  to  the  dog  biscuits  thal 
were  offered,  and,  in  return  for  these  favors, 
she  dragged  up  on  the  porch  a small  snake 
a large  salamander  and  some  snails  for  oui 


use. 

Raccy’s  appearance  at  camp  was  usually 
about  nine  or  ten  o’clock  at  night.  We 
would  hear  her  as  she  hopped  up  on  the 
squeaky  porch,  or  see  her  little  pointed 
face  peering  through  the  screen  door.  We 
would  go  out  with  gifts,  and  Raccy  would 
be  eagerly  impatient  for  her  food.  She 
would  stand  on  her  hind  feet  and  beg; 
climb  up  our  legs,  or  even  sit  in  our  laps 
to  enjoy  dessert.  She  would  clamber  all 
over  us,  looking  for  a piece  of  candy,  but  we 
were  not  permitted  to  handle  her.  Except 
for  this,  she  was  generally  docile  anc 
friendly. 


(Continued  on  Page  27) 
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Photo  U.  S.  Pish  & Wildlife  Service. 

Albino  Porcupine. 


OF  the  various  kinds  of  “freaks”  or  “sports”  that  occur  in  the  ani- 
mal world,  one  of  the  commonest  and  probably  the  one  that 
excites  the  most  widespread  interest,  is  the  condition  known  as 
albinism. 

This  abnormality  is  caused  by  the  partial  or  complete  absence  of 
pigmentation  in  the  skin,  hair,  eyes,  and  in  certain  internal  organs, 
giving  the  individual  in  which  it  occurs,  a white  color,  with  pink 
eyes  and  skin,  the  latter  caused  by  the  appearance  of  the  capillaries 
when  not  concealed  by  the  normal  pigmentation. 

While  albinism  is  ordinarily  not  common,  it  is  known  to  occur 
in  many  different  forms  of  life,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  and 
is  so  general  in  its  distribution  that  a list  of  the  forms  in  which 
it  is  known  to  occur  would  be  quite  a formidable  one.  It  is  naturally 
most  familiar  among  the  species  that  are  commonest  and  most 
frequently  observed,  and  may  become  more  common  in  concentrated 
populations  of  any  species,  particularly  those  that  are  limited  in 
their  distribution  as  by  an  island  or  some  other  restricted  habitat. 

Some  writers  regard  the  white  winter  coats  of  some  northern 
animals  and  birds,  life  the  ptarmigan,  arctic  hare  and  arctic  fox, 
as  a temporary  condition  of  partial  albinism,  which  in  some  of  the 
extreme  northern  forms  becomes  permanent.  Thus  we  have  such 
permanently  white  species  as  the  poplar  bear,  Greenland  hare  and 
the  white  arctic  wolf.  However,  it  is  pointed  out  that  in  all  of 
these  animals  the  temporary  loss  of  pigmentation  is  limited  to  the 
hair  only 

In  the  White  bear  (Ursus  kermodei)  of  British  Columbia,  albin- 
ism is  so  frequent  that  it  was  formerly  considered  the  normal 
condition  of  that  species,  which  is  now  generally  regarded  as  a 
local  color  phase  of  the  black  bear. 

Albinism  is  in  no  way  confined  to  arctic  or  subarctic  conditions, 
however,  as  many  species  of  tropical  habitat  exhibit  this  tendency. 
White  elephants  and  “blue”  tigers  are  well  known,  and  similar 
cases  doubtless  occur,  although  the  reverse  condition  of  excessive 
pigmentation,  known  as  melanism,  is  apparently  more  common  in 
the  humid  tropical  and  subtropical  regions.  Black  leopards,  jaguars 
and  bobcats  are  frequently  encountered  under  conditions  of  exces- 
sive humidity. 

Among  humankind  albinism  is  fairly  frequent,  either  in  its  pure 
form  or  as  indicated  in  a blotched  or  mottled  appearance  of  the 
skin  and  hair.  Certain  African  tribes  contain  a high  percentage 
of  albinos;  in  fact  the  term  albino  is  supposed  to  have  been 
originated  by  the  Portuguese  in  describing  certain  individuals  of 
tribes  in  West  Africa.  In  some  American  Indian  tribes,  like  the 
Zunis  of  New  Mexico,  and  among  the  natives  of  New  Guinea  and 
some  parts  of  West  Africa,  the  same  tendency  has  been  observed, 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  it  runs  in  certain  families.  It  is  also  known 
to  occur  with  some  frequency  in  certain  family  groups  of  animals 
and  birds.  There  are  numerous  cases  on  record  of  families  of 
deer,  robins,  pheasants,  and  other  familiar  species  in  which  parents 

* Curator,  Beading  Public  Museum. 


ALBINISM 

By  Earl  L.  Poole' 


and  young  have  carried  traces  of  albinism  for  several  generations. 
In  many  domesticated  animals  these  albinistic  tendencies  have  been 
inbred  until  pure  albino  strains  have  been  developed.  White 
rabbits,  mice,  rats  and  ferrets  are  among  the  best  known  of  these, 
while  a partially  albinistic  strain  of  mink,  known  as  the  platinum 
mink,  has  recently  been  bred,  and  partial  albinism  has  left  its 
mark  on  many  varieties  of  domestic  animals  in  the  form  of  pie- 
bald markings. 

In  the  wild  condition  partial  albinism  is  frequently  encountered 
either  in  an  abnormally  pale  color  phase,  or  is  manifested  in  various 
white  spots  and  streaks.  I have  seen  pale  or  cream-colored  cotton- 
tail rabbits,  meadow  mice,  whitefooted  mice,  as  well  as  “red”  or 
cream-colored  skunks,  and  very  pale  (almost  white)  examples  of 
the  American  bison  have  been  described  and  photographed.  In 
some  species  that  partial  albinism  is  exhibited  in  streaks  and  patches 
of  white.  This  condition  has  been  noticed  among  deer  in  the  short- 
tailed shew  (Blarina)  and  is  fairly  frequent  in  the  Brewer’s  mole 
(Parascalops).  It  has  also  been  noticed  in  various  colored  races  of 
mankind,  as  previously  mentioned. 

There  is  a well-known  tendency  among  the  lower  vertebrate  and 
invertebrate  cave-dwelling  animals  to  produce  a practically  albi- 
nistic phase  of  coloring,  although  this  condition  is  not  usually  truly 
albinistic,  but  is  rather  due  to  the  absence  of  the  stimulus  of  light. 
In  the  case  of  the  blind  crayfish  (Cambarus  pellucidus)  and  several 
species  of  fish  and  certain  invertebrates  found  in  caves,  the  white 
color  is  accompanied  by  a total  loss  of  sight  and  hearing.  Many 
of  the  other  lower  forms  of  life  found  in  the  larger  caves  show 
some  degree  of  progress  toward  degeneration  of  eyesight  and  loss 
of  color. 

Many  species  of  flowering  plants  produce  albinistic  varieties, 
which  in  some  cases  become  common  in  restricted  localities.  These 
are  often  recognized  botanically  as  distinct  species.  In  cultivation 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 


A partly  albino  deer  killed  in  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  some  years  ago.  Photo  by  K.  W. 
Carpenter,  N.  H.  Fish  & Game  Commission. 
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WINNERS 

Winners  in  the  recent  Game  News  sub- 
scription competitions  for  regular  salaried 
Game  Portectors  and  Deputies  were  Game 
Protector  Robert  D.  Parlaman,  Charleroi 
and  Deputy  Game  Protector  Charles  P. 
Rupert,  Oakmont.  Mr.  Parlaman  had  533 
points,  Mr.  Rupert  259. 

The  Game  Protector’s  competition  ran 
from  December  1,  1945  through  January  15, 
1946,  A.  M.  Crist,  Chambersburg,  being 
second  with  315  points  and  John  M.  Haver- 
stick,  Lancaster,  being  third  with  76  points. 

The  Deputy  contest  ran  from  Feb- 
ruary 1 to  April  30  inclusive  with  Joseph 
F.  Groft,  South  Mountain,  second  with  231 
points  and  George  Willson,  Taylor,  third 
with  173  points. 

The  two  winners  may  choose  any  one  of 
the  original  Game  News  covers  by  Jacob 
Bates  Abbott,  each  framed  and  ready  to 
hang. 


GAME  vs.  AUTO 

Joseph  C.  Rau,  Highway  Superintendent, 
Mercer  County,  recently  submitted  a report 
of  game  and  domestic  creatures  killed  on 
the  highway  of  that  county  from  January 
1,  1946  to  June  1,  1946  as  follows:  20  ring- 
neck  pheasants;  10  miscellaneous  birds;  39 
groundhogs;  11  muskrats;  77  opossums;  705 
rabbits;  2 raccoons;  31  skunks;  29  snakes; 
24  squirrels;  48  chickens;  3 ducks;  2 guineas; 
1 cow;  125  cats;  111  dogs;  and  3 calves — a 
total  of  950  wild  and  293  domestic  species  or 
a grand  total  of  1,243.  Take  it  easy  Mr. 
Motorist.  Give  wild  and  domestic  creatures 
a “break.” 


While  hunting  in  Shultz’s  Woods,  about 
two  miles  north  of  Boiling  Springs,  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  Milton  Lutz  of  Boiling 
Springs  shot  a snow-white,  pink-eyed  squir- 
rel. Albino  squirrels  are  said  to  occur  only 
once  in  25,000. 


Financial  Status 

The  amount  of  money  credited  to 
the  Game  Fund  during  May, 

1946  $ 60,083.63 

The  amount  disbursed  from  the 
Game  Fund  during  May,  1946  . . 165,146.34 
The  Treasury  Department  Game 
Fund  balance  May  31,  1946  . . . 2,355,352.20 
(Exclusive  of  $200,000.00  invested  in  Gov- 
ernment Bonds.  The  balance  includes  the 
War-Time  Reserve,  although  no  deduction  is 
made  for  commitments  and  unwarranted 
requisitions  as  of  May  31,  1946.) 


PROSECUTIONS 

During  May  Field  Officers  of  the  Com- 
mission brought  50  prosecutions  for  viola- 
tion of  the  Game  Law  and  collected  $2,288. 
Thirteen  prosecutions  were  for  attempting 
to  collect  bounty  fraudulently. 


NOTICE  TO  Gl’s 

Ex  Gl’s  who  did  not  possess  a free  hunt- 
ing license  during  1945  before  they  were 
discharged,  will  be  required  to  purchase  one 
if  they  want  to  hunt  groundhogs,  the  season 
for  which  opened  June  1.  This  also  ap- 
plies when  hunting  for  any  wild  animals  or 
wild  birds,  whether  protected  or  not. 

Pennsylvania  residents  still  in  the  armed 
forces,  and  servicemen  and  women  from 
other  states  if  officially  stationed  within 
Pennsylvania  thirty  days  or  more,  are  still 
entitled  to  a free  license.  These  licenses 
can  be  seoured  only  from  County  Treasurers 
and  are  valid  to  August  31,  1946. 

Servicemen  who  have  been  discharged 
since  they  secured  their  free  1945  license 
may  continue  to  use  such  license  until  date 
of  expiration,  August  31,  1946.  After  that 
date  they  shall  be  required  to  purchase  a 
1946  license,  which  will  be  valid  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1946  to  August  31,  1947. 


LETTERS  FROM  OUR  READERS 

“One  day  in  January  I tracked  a fox  for 
3 or  4 miles  through  Spring  Creek  Town- 
ship, Warren  County.  Over  this  course 
I did  not  see  where  foxes  had  killed  any- 
thing, but  I did  see  where  owls  had  killed 
four  rabbits  and  a grouse.  I thought  this 
might  be  of  interest  to  other  hunters.” — 
P.  H.  Stenman,  Corry. 


Photo  by  D.  L.  Batcheler. 

Taxidermists  applying  for  new  or  renewal  licenses  are  required  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion, A group  of  applicants  met  in  the  Commission’s  offices  recently  to  display  their 
wares  to  the  three  members  of  the  Taxidermy  Board  who  are  standing  in  the  back 
row.  Third  from  left  is  Dr.  M.  J.  Kelly,  Everhart  Museum,  Scranton;  R.  L.  Fricke, 
Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh  behind  the  deer  head,  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Green,  Philadel- 
phia Academy  of  Sciences,  next  to  Mr.  Fricke. 
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Photo  by  D.  L.  Batcheler. 

WM.  A.  MILLER 

Bill  Miller,  Sr.,  Statistical  Clerk  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  Accounting,  who  resigned  May  il  to 
become  a Railway  Mail  Clerk,  will  be  grea.tly 
missed  by  everyone  in  the  department.  Genial, 
witty  and  always  willing  to  lend  a helping  hand 
Bill  was  popular  at  work  or  play.  He  served  in 
the  armed  forces  from  January  9,  1942  to  No- 
vember 5,  1945,  holding  the  rank  of  Sergeant. 
We  all  wish  him  well  in  his  new  job. 


Game  Management  Cooperation 
Pays  Off 

Big  game  animals  have  been  substantially 
benefited  by  Federal,  State  and  private  co- 
operative management  and  by  restrictions  on 
hunting  brought  about  by  the  war,  particu- 
larly on  National  Forests,  according  to  the 
latest  yearly  game  estimates  of  the  Forest 
Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
that  agency  recently  reported. 

The  estimated  game  population  for  the 
year  1944,  for  which  complete  figures  are 
available,  was  put  at  2,300,000.  The  Forest 
Service  began  making  big  game  estimates  for 
the  first  time  in  1913  and  made  them  service- 
wide in  1921.  In  the  past  two  decades,  the 
game  supply  doubled  during  each  ten  years 
of  management,  the  report  said. 


Photo  by  Dick  Keister. 

Curiosity  made  a prisoner  of  this  skunk 
which  stuck  its  head  in  a pint  jar  and  couldn’t 
pull  it  out. 


Summary  Statement  of  Bounties  Paid  on  Noxious  Animals  During  Fiscal 

Year,  June  1,  1945-May  31,  1946 


Counties 

Weasels 

Gray 

Foxes 

Red 

Foxes 

Gos- 

hawks 

Great- 

Homed 

Owls 

Amount 

Adams 

67 

150 

194 

2 

5 

S 1.467.00 

Allegheny  

156 

311 

381 

ii 

2.968.00 

Armstrong  

263 

329 

159 

14 

2,267.00 

Beaver  

32 

242 

506 

10 

3.064.00 

Bedford  

45 

224 

633 

1 

21 

3.559.00 

Berks  

238 

370 

247 

5 

22 

2.800.00 

Blair  

87 

302 

297 

1 

11 

2.529.00 

Bradford  

270 

420 

1,403 

4 

80 

7.876.00 

Bucks  

139 

284 

161 

2 

9 

1,955.00 

Butler  

395 

310 

287 

34 

2,915.00 

Cambria  

340 

183 

164 

12 

1,774.00 

Cameron  

3 

133 

182 

3 

1,275.00 

Carbon  

134 

171 

69 

1 

9 

1,128.00 

Centre  

158 

577 

540 

1 

16 

4.692.00 

Chester  

54 

2 

1 

66.00 

Clarion  

325 

281 

239 

36 

2.547.00 

Clearfield  

234 

317 

581 

3 

18 

3.904.00 

Clinton  

79 

337 

288 

2 

12 

2,631.00 

Columbia  

463 

279 

49 

6 

31 

1,905.00 

Crawford  

699 

184 

6S0 

3 

87 

4.415.00 

Cumberland  

88 

169 

460 

8 

2.636  00 

Dauphin  

225 

213 

129 

10 

9 

1,649.00 

Delaware  

15 

15.00 

Elk  

109 

267 

389 

15 

2.789.00 

Erie  

543 

57 

700 

53 

3.781.00 

Fayette  

174 

419 

486 

1 

3,798.00 

Forest  

42 

132 

271 

13 

1.706.00 

Franklin 

80 

264 

376 

1 

8 

2,674.00 

Fulton  

27 

161 

181 

2 

21 

1.483.00 

Greene  

40 

570 

1,349 

28 

7.820.00 

Huntingdon  

89 

441 

409 

18 

3,561.00 

Indiana  

348 

444 

102 

13 

2,582.00 

Jefferson  

197 

371 

536 

2 

78 

4.135.00 

Juniata  

50 

187 

209 

11 

1.674.00 

Lackawanna  

131 

309 

280 

3 

20 

2,573.00 

Lancaster  

224 

631 

179 

2 

5 

3.488.00 

Lawrence  

129 

84 

100 

8 

895.00 

Lebanon  

55 

164 

113 

. . . 

2 

1.171.00 

Lehigh  

87 

147 

119 

3 

10 

1,193.00 

Luzerne  

711 

608 

187 

14 

29 

4,031.00 

Lycoming  

183 

631 

435 

3 

44 

4,629.00 

McKean  

321 

263 

718 

17 

4,313.00 

Mercer  

446 

253 

213 

1 

27 

2.414.00 

Mifflin  

49 

241 

143 

1 

10 

1,623.00 

Monroe  

107 

334 

358 

6 

17 

2.951.00 

Montgomery  

127 

191 

95 

1 

1.275.00 

Montour  

72 

24 

34 

1 

7 

334.00 

Northampton  

77 

140 

107 

3 

5 

1,091.00 

Northumberland  

276 

144 

58 

1 

7 

1,114.00 

Perry  

69 

172 

375 

16 

2,321.00 

Philadelphia  

5 

5 

5 

45.00 

Pike  

26 

444 

226 

5 

27 

2.824.00 

Potter  

68 

197 

1,334 

3 

20 

6,277.00 

Schuylkill  

518 

365 

201 

4 

14 

2,846.00 

Snyder  

141 

85 

160 

8 

1.153.00 

Somerset  

342 

337 

917 

8 

5,390.00 

Sullivan  

53 

115 

264 

3 

8 

1,607.00 

Susquehanna  

133 

654 

1,423 

5 

39 

8,607.00 

Tioga  

99 

352 

1,779 

4 

69 

8.901.00 

Union  

74 

108 

151 

1 

10 

1,152.00 

Venango  

293 

327 

303 

26 

2,917.00 

Warren  

247 

197 

897 

31 

4,741.00 

Washington  

77 

549 

866 

17 

5.801.00 

Wayne  

114 

924 

684 

3 

21 

6.636.00 

Westmoreland  

391 

463 

258 

15 

3.335.00 

Wyoming  

96 

226 

398 

4 

22 

2,68800 

York  

281 

359 

463 

2 

13 

3.625.00 

Total  

12,230 

19,144 

26.480 

118* 

l,291t 

$200,001.00 

* 1 fledgling  at  $1.00. 

Number  of  Claims.  20.548. 

t 62  fledglings  at  $2.00. 

Bounties  Paid  During  the  Past  Four  Fiscal  Years  Include 

1942-1943  

16,509 

8,032 

2 

15 

$40,417.50 

1943-1944  

13,946 

10,354 

60 

48,509.00 

1944-1945  

5.487 

10.230 

23 

643 

48.856.00 

1945-1946  

12,230 

19,144 

26,480 

118 

1.291 

200.001.00 

BELOW  ARE  THE  15  COUNTIES  IN  WHICH  MOST  BOUNTY  WAS  PAID 


Counties  Amount  Somerset 

Tioga  8,901.00  Warren 

Susquehanna  8,607.00  Centre  . 

Bradford  7,876.00  Lycoming 

Greene  7,820.00  Crawford 

Wayne  6,636.00  McKean 

Potter  6,277.00  Jefferson 

Washington  5,801.00  Luzerne 


5.390.00 

4.741.00 

4.692.00 

4.629.00 

4.415.00 

4.313.00 

4.135.00 

4.031.00 
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Photo  by  W.  L.  R.  Drake. 

Some  of  the  students  relaxing  at  the  Commission’s  Training  School  which  opened 
June  1 with  a class  of  thirty  high  caliber  young  men  sifted  by  stiff  competition  from 
a group  of  183  candidates  who  took  the  written,  oral  and  physical  examinations. 

LICENSE  REVOCATIONS 


Beaston,  Paul  H-,  R.  D.  #1,  Lewistown,  (Mifflin 
Co. ) , killing  and  possessing  two  rabbits  in 
closed  season,  1 year. 

Booney,  Charles,  Box  231,  R.  D.  #1,  Selins- 
grove,  (Snyder  Co.),  failure  to  tag  traps  (box 
trapping  rabbits) , 1 year. 

Boothman,  Joseph  C.,  2215  Hart  St.,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  hunting  without  non-resident  license,  1 
year. 

Bracey,  Thomas  B.,  R.  D.  #1,  Morris,  (Tioga 
Co.),  possessing  a deer  taken  in  close  season, 
2 years. 

Burger,  Carl  R.,  Box  65,  Mill  Village,  (Erie 
Co.),  disturbing  traps  of  another,  1 year. 

Busch,  Jacob,  139  Howard  Drive,  Williams- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  assisting  in  the  killing  and  conceal- 
ment of  three  (3)  cub  bears,  less  than  one  year 
old,  2 years. 

Campbell,  Truman  R.,  216  Lincoln  Ave.,  Jersey 
Shore,  (Lycoming  Co.),  killing  deer  (male)  in 
closed  season,  2 years. 

Chess,  Samuel  J.,  Box  23,  Saegertown,  (Craw- 
ford Co.),  possessing  two  beaver  skins  over  sea- 
son limit,  2 years. 

Clark,  Ira  Morton,  R.  D.  #1,  Everett,  (Bedford 
Co.),  possessing  doe  deer  taken  in  closed  season, 
2 years. 

Cooney,  William  Ugene,  R.  D.  #1,  Austin, 
(Potter  Co.),  selling  a protected  dead  game 
animal  (bear) . 2 years. 

Cornell,  Fred  Burton,  Hallstead,  (Susquehanna 
Co.),  setting  steel  trap  closer  than  5 ft.  from 
hole,  1 year. 

Deakin,  Myron  R.,  10  High  St.,  Susquehanna, 
(Susquehanna  Co.),  possessing  deer  (doe)  in 
closed  season,  2 years. 

Delancey,  George  S.,  R.  D.  #2,  New  Bloom- 
field, (Perry  Co.),  shooting  and  killing  a doe 
deer  in  closed  season,  2 years. 

Dick,  Clarence  Welmer,  R.  D.  #1,  Kennerdell, 
(Venango  Co.),  killing  deer  (doe)  in  closed 
season,  2 years. 

Edwards,  Albert  B.,  R.  D.  #1,  Waterford, 
(Erie  Co.),  taking  beaver  in  closed  season,  2 
years. 

Erb,  Samuel,  Mifflinburg,  R.  D.,  (Union  Co.) , 
securing  hunter’s  license  and  hunting  while 
rights  have  been  denied,  3 years. 

Forrester,  Stoey,  W.,  R.  D.  #3.  Shippensburg, 
(Cumberland  Co.),  possessing  unloaded  rifle  and 
cartridges  larger  than  .22  long,  not  securely 

wrapped,  in  vehicle  in  motion  on  highway  be- 
tween 5 P.  M.  and  7 A.  M.,  1 year. 

Gibson,  William  D.,  115  East  South  Street, 

Carlisle,  (Cumberland  Co.),  killing  male  ring- 
neck  pheasant  in  closed  season,  1 year. 

Gilbert,  Thomas  John,  R.  D.  #2,  DuBois, 

(Clearfield  Co.),  killing  male  deer  in  closed  sea- 

son, 2 years. 

Gorelli,  Pleno,  228  Wallace  Ave.,  Leechburg, 
(Armstrong  Co.),  hunting  in  Special  Dog  Train- 
ing Area,  1 year. 


Hannel,  Bernard  J.,  White  Mills,  (Wayne  Co.), 
trapping  while  hunting  rights  have  been  de- 
nied, 1 year. 

Harris,  Theron  John,  R.  D.  #1,  Morris,  (Tioga 
Co.),  possessing  a deer  taken  in  closed  season 
and  killing  a male  deer  in  closed  season,  2 years. 

Hatch,  Gerald  Frank,  R.  D.  #1,  Kennerdell, 
(Venango  Co.),  possessing  parts  of  deer  (doe) 
taken  in  closed  season,  2 years. 

Herman,  Silas  Woodward,  314  Church  St., 
South  Side,  Williamsport,  (Lycoming  Co.),  kill- 
ing doe  deer  in  closed  season,  2 years. 

Hilliard,  William  L.,  1403  Mound  Ave.,  Jackson, 
Mich.,  possessing  parts  of  deer  (doe)  unlawfully 
taken,  2 years. 

Hitchcock,  George  M.,  25  W.  2nd  Street,  Eve- 
rett, (Bedford  Co.),  possessing  doe  deer  taken 
in  closed  season,  2 years. 

Hitchcock,  Walter  C.,  126  N.  Spring  St., 

Everett,  (Bedford  Co.),  possessing  doe  deer 
taken  in  closed  season,  2 years. 

Hoover,  Howard  E.,  1048  Broadway,  Lorain, 

Ohio,  hunting  without  non-resident  license,  1 
year. 

Hulings,  Aldon  K.,  R.  D.  #1,  Tidioute,  (War- 
rer>  Co.),  killing  two  beavers  in  closed  season, 

1 year. 

Johnson,  Oliver  W.,  R.  D.  #3,  Cambridge 
Springs,  (Crawford,  Co.),  killing  a doe  deer  in 
closed  season,  2 years. 

Kalish,  William,  64  Cooper  St.,  Pringle,  (Lu- 
zerne Co.),  possessing  parts  of  an  illegal  deer, 

2 years. 

Klein,  F.  A.,  P.  O.  Box  14,  Turtle  Creek, 
(Allegheny  Co.),  buying  a protected  dead  game 
animal  (bear)  and  using  artificial  light  to  kill 
deer,  3 years. 

Klonowski,  John  E.,  69  Sumner  Place,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  assisting  to  kill  and  conceal  three  (3) 
cub  bears,  less  than  one  year  old.  2 years. 

King,  Frank,  Ceres,  New  York,  failure  to 
maintain  complete  roster  while  hunting  big 
game,  2 years. 

Kresge,  Carl,  White  Haven,  (Luzerne  Co.), 
killing  grouse  from  an  automobile,  2 years. 

Krouse,  Benard  A.,  R.  D.,  Tryon,  Bedford, 
Ohio,  failure  to  produce  head  of  deer  upon  de- 
mand, 2 years. 

Mahoney,  John,  R.  D.  #1,  Saegerstown,  (Craw- 
ford Co.),  destroying  a beaver  house,  1 year. 

Manross,  Duane  R.,  R.  D.  #1,  Kennerdell, 
(Venango  Co.),  assisting  to  conceal  game  (doe) 
unlawfully  taken,  2 years. 

Margo,  George  Albert,  Beaverdale,  (Cambria 
Co.),  attempting  to  take  beaver  in  closed  season, 
1 year. 

Maritto,  Beneditto,  245  Wallace  Ave.,  Leech- 
burg, (Armstrong  Co.),  hunting  in  Special  Dog 
Training  Area,  1 year. 

Mensisky,  Joseph  John,  Star  Route,  Bear  Creek, 
(Luzerne  Co.),  possessing  parts  of  an  illegal 
deer,  2 years. 


Miros,  Mike,  R.  D.  #2,  Pulaski,  (Lawrence 
Co.),  failure  to  tag  three  traps  and  possessing 
one  muskrat  in  closed  season,  1 year. 

Morris,  Raymond  S.,  Branchton,  (Butler  Co.), 
attempting  to  take  a Beaver  in  closed  season, 
1 year. 

Musser,  Roy  Irvin,  R.  D.,  McClure,  (Snyder 
Co.),  possessing  a rabbit  in  closed  season,  1 
year. 

Musto,  Leslie  Almerion,  Oswayo,  (Potter  Co.), 
killing  a deer  during  the  closed  season,  2 years. 

Myrick,  Edward  Barlett,  227  Roosevelt  Rd., 
Massillon,  Ohio,  hunting  without  non-resident 
license,  1 year. 

Patchin,  Walter  Ross,  R.  D.  #2,  Conneaut 
Lake,  (Crawford  Co.),  possessing  skins  of  fur- 
bearing animals  (-10  muskrats)  unlawfully  killed, 

1 year. 

Rice,  Paul  McKinney,  New  Bloomfield,  (Perry 
Co.),  killing  a spike  buck  deer  in  closed  season, 

2 years. 

Rothrock,  Ralph  G.,  Mt.  Bethel,  (Northampton 
Co.),  killing  deer  by  use  of  artificial  light,  2 
years. 

Rowles,  Melvin,  Montoursville,  R.  D.  #2,  (Ly- 
coming Co.),  resisting  arrest,  2 years. 

Sager,  Sherril  Alton,  632  Williams  St.,  Youngs- 
town, Ohio,  hunting  without  non-resident  license, 

1 year. 

Salsgiver,  Arthur  N.,  1417  Laffer  Ave.,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  hunting  without  non-resident  license,  1 
year. 

Sensasak,  Charles,  R.  D.  #5,  Greenville,  (Mer- 
cer Co.),  failure  to  tag  two  traps,  1 year. 

Showers,  Kenneth,  Youngstown,  (Westmoreland 
Co.),  possessing  3 muskrats  taken  in  closed  sea- 
son and  refusing  to  accompany  officer  after  ar- 
rest, 2 years. 

Smith,  Fred  M.,  R.  D.,  WeedviUe,  (Elk  Co.), 
hunting  while  hunting  rights  have  been  denied, 

2 years. 

Spetter,  Leonard  Gale,  R.  D.,  Galeton,  (Potter 
Co.),  taking  beaver  in  closed  season,  2 years. 

Strickland,  Adelbert  G.,  175  Rock  Beach,  Ro- 
chester, New  York,  killing  buck  deer  with  the 
aid  of  spotlight,  2 years. 

Struble,  Howard  C.,  216  George  St.,  St.  Marys, 
(Elk  Co.),  removing  fur-bearing  animal  (beaver) 
from  the  trap  of  another,  2 years. 

Stuart,  George  H.,  Poplar  Street,  Dallas,  (Lu- 
zerne Co.),  killing  doe  deer  in  closed  season, 
2 years. 

Thompson,  Kenneth  E.,  Branchton,  (Butler 
Co.),  attempting  to  take  a beaver  in  closed 
season,  1 year. 

Trumbull,  Wallace,  R.  D.,  Weedville,  (Elk  Co.), 
possessing  parts  of  a deer  taken  in  closed  season, 
2 years. 

Weldon,  Arthur  L.,  R.  D.  #2,  New  Bloomfield, 
(Perry  Co.),  assisting  in  the  taking  of  one  spike 
buck  in  closed  season,  2 years. 

Weldon,  Russell  Wilbur,  R.  D.  #2,  New  Bloom- 
field, (Perry  Co.),  assisting  in  the  taking  of  one 
spike  deer  in  closed  season,  2 years. 

Weyant,  Ira  Paul,  R.  D.  #1,  Claysburg,  (Blair 
Co.),  shooting  at  a rabbit  within  safety  zone, 
1 year. 

Whitehouse,  Leonard  V.,  R.  D.  #2,  Jackson 
Center,  (Mercer  Co.),  possessing  one  muskrat  in 
closed  season,  1 year. 

Young,  Chester  Harding,  Box  72,  Shamokin 
Dam,  (Snyder  Co.),  killing  male  deer  (button 
buck),  1 year. 

Young,  Robert  Lee,  135  Alcorn  Ave.,  Oil  City, 
(Venango  Co.),  killing  doe  deer  in  closed  sea- 
son, 2 years. 


“My  wife  shot  it  and  insisted  on  having  It 
mounted!” 
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Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
Reorganizes 

Reorganization  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  “to  bring  about  a more  efficient 
functioning  of  this  agency  and  to  improve 
its  services  to  the  public”  has  just  been  an- 
nounced by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Krug. 
Functions  of  the  reorganized  agency  will 
be  concentrated  in  four  branches  instead  of 
being  scattered  among  twelve.  The  new 
branches  will  be  concerned  with  adminis- 
tration, research,  commercial  fisheries  and 
management  of  fish  and  game  resources. 

Under  administration,  all  activities  re- 
lating to  budget,  finance  and  personnel  will 
be  concentrated. 

Research  will  cover  all  scientific  studies 
of  fish,  birds  and  mammals  which  will  be 
consolidated  under  a single  head,  who  will 
administer  the  formerly  independent  divi- 
sions relating  to  fisheries  biology  and  wild- 
life research. 

Management  will  include  such  diversified 
functions  as  Federal  aid  in  wildlife  restora- 
tion; control  of  predatory  animals  and  ro- 
dents; administration  of  wildlife  refuges; 
game  management;  game  fish  management, 
and  hatchery  operations. 

The  branch  dealing  with  commercial  fish- 
eries will  be  given  'greatly  increased  at- 
tention. It  will  include  the  former  Divisions 
of  Commercial  Fisheries  and  Alaska  Fish- 
eries. 

The  reorganization,  according  to  Secretary 
Krug,  has  become  necessary  because  of  the 
great  growth  of  the  Service’s  functions, 
which  extend  far  beyond  those  of  its  two 
parent  organizations — the  Bureau  of  Bio- 
logical Survey  and  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries — 
which  were  consolidated  to  form  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  in  1940. 


Hunters  Find  New  Use  for 
Bird  Lures 

Not  long  ago  Danville  hunters  were  clam- 
oring for  bird  calls.  They  had  been  using 
them  with  more  or  less  success  but  it  was 
not  until  this  weekend  that  two  groups  of 
nimrods  found  what  they  really  were  for. 

The  bird  game  calls  in  this  story  are  really 
crow  calls.  At  least  that  is  what  they  were 
earmarked  for  when  sold.  But,  as  Charles 
“Chalky”  Vernon,  explained,  he  never  did 
believe  they  were  made  to  imitate  a crow, 
because  the  crows  took  no  notice  of  the 
tempting  tones  coming  out  of  the  instru- 
ment. 

James  Wintersteen,  of  Riverside,  likewise 
had  a crow-call  and  he  too,  got  some  sur- 
prising results. 

The  first  part  of  this  story  concerns  the 
crow-hunting  party  of  Harry  McAllister, 
Charles  Vernon  and  Doyle  Hathaway. 

They  were  hunting  crows  at  Indian  Run. 
Chalky  as  the  offical  crow  caller,  got  out  his 
handy  instrument  and  started  to  play  temp- 
ting tunes.  In  the  meantime  a grey  fox 
was  in  the  neighborhood.  Hearing  the  plain- 
tive notes,  his  ears  cocked,  and  he  started 
toward  the  sound.  When  he  was  34  feet 
from  the  hunters,  Doyle  Hathaway  let  go 
with  No.  8 buckshot  and  down  went  the 
fox. 

Now,  the  second  part  of  the  story  goes  to 
Riverside,  where  last  evening  at  7:30  o’clock, 
Jimmie  Wintersteen  was  out  crow-hunting. 
He  too,  sounded  the  plaintive  notes  of  the 
crow,  the  noise  which  is  supposed  to  attract 


Photo  by  Leo  A.  Luttrlnger,  Jr. 

Dr.  Harold  B.  Wood,  State  Health  Dept.,  and 
well  known  Harrisburg  ornithologist,  with  a 
female  Hummingbird  he  captured  recently.  Dr. 
Wood,  who  is  also  an  official  bird  bander  for 
the  Federal  Government,  says  he  had  quite  a 
time  fashioning  a band  small  enough  to  stay 
on  the  thread-like  legs  of  this  smallest  of  birds. 
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the  birds  toward  their  doom.  A grey  fox 
happened  to  be  in  that  neighborhood,  too, 
and  like  his  luckless  kin,  he  followed  the 
source  of  the  sound. 

Oh,  yes,  the  crow-call  also  aroused  the 
curiosity  of  two  great  homed  owls,  and 


Conservation  Service  Agency 
Being  Organized 

Some  thirty  members  of  various  scientific 
and  conservation  organizations  met  on 
March  30,  1946,  in  the  Jefferson  Hotel  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  adopted  a resolution  de- 
claring that: 

“.  . . it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that 
there  should  be  organized  a central  ser- 
vice agency  for  conservation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  (1)  providing  its  participating  or- 
ganizations with  information  regarding 
pending  legislative  and  administrative  pro- 
grams and  (2)  furnishing  such  organiza- 
tions assistance  so  far  as  practicable  re- 
garding sources  of  the  most  competent 
scientific  information  available  relating  to 
the  activities  and  interests  of  member 
organizations.” 

A proposed  amendment  that  would  have 
added  “(3)  and  to  take  such  action  as  it 
sees  fit  in  its  own  name”  was  defeated.  The 
meeting  elected  Howard  Zahniser,  executive 
secretary  of  The  Wilderness  Society,  to  be 
secretary  pending  a formal  organization  and 
instructed  Dr.  C.  C.  Adams  as  chairman  to 
appoint  an  executive  committee  to  serve 
with  him  in  arranging  for  a formal  organi- 
zation, it  being  declared  the  sentiment  of 
the  meeting  that  invitations  to  participate 
should  be  extended  to  as  many  organizations 
as  the  executive  committee  “may  deem 
discreet.”  The  committee  so  named  com- 
prises Dr.  Adams  as  chairman,  A.  C.  Red- 
field,  Charles  G.  Woodbury,  and  Mr.  Zah- 
niser,  and  plans  for  a formal  organization 
are  being  formulated  under  the  provisional 
name  “American  Conservation  Service.” 


Jimmie  also  added  them  to  the  night’s  bag. 

The  result  of  the  expedition  was  partic- 
ularly satisfactory  to  Chalky  Vernon,  be- 
cause he  stated  he  had  been  trying  to  find 
out  what  the  instrument  was  for  ever  since 
he  bought  it  two  years  ago. 


Photo  by  Lindsay  M.  Griffin. 

Two  fawns,  a male  and  a female,  picked  up  by  a local  Game  Protector  afteT  their 
mother  was  chased  and  killed  by  dogs.  One  subsequently  died;  the  other  is  now 
enjoying  its  new  home  at  the  Philadelphia  Zoo. 
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Numerous  field  officers  say  the  early  Spring 
weather  during  April  caused  many  game  birds 
to  nest  earlier  than  in  former  years.  Many 
ringneck  and  quail  nests  were  found  by  farmers 
plowing  early  that  month.  Many  young  rabbits 
were  also  observed. 

“Bears  are  again  showing  up  in  goodly  num- 
bers according  to  reports  of  fishermen.  Some 
Ridgeway  anglers  observed  a mother  and  three 
cubs  playing  around  Bear  Creek.  A Gas  Lease 
worker  at  the  Owls  Nest  saw  a mother  and  four 
cubs  while  working  along  Big  Run  on  Game 
Lands  No.  28.  He  was  traveling  up  an  old 
railroad  grade  when  he  heard  something  bawl- 
ing and  squealing  ahead.  At  first  he  thought 
a couple  of  porkys  were  quarreling  or  bickering, 
but  as  he  drew  closer  he  saw  the  mother 
bear  sitting  on  her  haunches,  like  a big  dog, 
the  young  playing  around  her.” — Game  Pro- 
tector Theodore  C.  Carlson,  Johnsonburg,  April 
1946. 


"Game  conditions  looked  pretty  favorable  until 
the  last  two  weeks  of  the  month.  Had  quite  a 
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bit  of  rain  which  might  have  hit  the  ringneck 
and  grouse  nesting  in  sections.  Most  of  the  game 
food  shrubs  and  trees  appear  to  have  survived 
the  late  frosts  and  will  probably  pull  through 
with  a crop.  Most  of  the  creek  and  river  low- 
lands have  been  flooded  at  least  once — no  doubt 
did  some  damage  to  the  young  rabbits.” — Game 
Protector  A.  A.  Wargo,  Tunkhannock,  June  1946. 


"I  counted  17  dead  rabbits  from  Tunkhannock 
to  the  Training  School,  a distance  of  210  miles. 
Also  found  a Great  Homed  Owl  nest  with  a 
dead  fledgling  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 
The  usual  amount  of  rabbit  fur  was  in  evidence 
around  the  nest  and  the  remains  of  one  rabbit 
within  it.” — Game  Protector  A.  A.  Wargo,  Tunk- 
hannock, April  1946. 


“Had  one  forest  fire  in  Huntingdon  County 
that  burned  approximately  3,000  acres,  destroy- 
ing considerable  timber  over  a large  portion 
of  the  refuge  on  Game  Lands  No.  71.” — Divi- 
sion Supervisor  W.  J.  Davis. 


“Three  deer  were  killed  by  automobiles  this 
month.” — Game  Protector  George  L.  Norris, 

Warren,  April  1946. 


“During  latter  April  I located  two  grouse 
nests  on  Game  Lands  No.  159.  One  held  9, 
the  other  11  eggs.  A Mr.  Schaver  also  located 
a nest  on  the  same  lands  containing  13  eggs.” 
- — Game  Protector  Maynard  R.  Miller,  Hones- 
dale,  April  1946. 


“During  the  past  month  I have  seen  more 
owls  sitting  along  the  roads  during  the  day  than 
ever  before.  One  morning  I heard  several  Great 
Homed  Owls  calling.  The  hawk  situation  is  quite 
bad  here.  I have  killed  about  15  that  came  to 
the  crow  call. 

"The  beaver  damage  complaints  here  are  get- 
ting so  that  it  would  keep  one  person  busy  all 
the  time  trapping  the  way  it  should  be  done. 
I have  removed  10  dams  and  at  present  know  of 
7 more  that  are  to  be  removed. 

“The  3000  red  pine  trees  received  and  planted 
on  game  lands  No.  197  were  very  nice.  There 
are  quite  a few  rabbits  getting  killed  by  cars 
now.  The  woodchucks  are  showing  up  all  over 
the  district.  Quite  a few  damage  complaints 
coming  in  on  the  woodchuck.” — Game  Protector 
James  L.  Latimer,  Corry,  April  1946. 


“We  haven’t  as  many  crows  to  hunt  in  Divi- 
sion “A”  as  we  had  a few  years  ago.  More 
sportsmen  are  learning  the  art  of  crow  calling 
and  the  life  of  old  Corvus  and  his  family  has 
been  made  just  plain  miserable  of  late.”- — Game 
Protector  S.  Earl  Carpenter,  Doylestown,  June 
1946. 


"Last  week  while  walking  in  the  woods  in 
Bear  Creek  Twp.,  Charles  Hess,  a Deputy  from 
Wilkes-Barre,  saw  a grouse  on  the  ground  and 
proceeded  to  search  the  immediate  area  think- 
ing he  might  find  a nest.  Having  no  success  he 
walked  over  toward  the  bird  just  in  time  to 
see  it  flutter  and  lay  still.  When  he  picked  It 
up  it  was  dead  although  it  6howed  no  trace  of 
bodily  harm.” — Game  Protector  Richard  W.  Orsr, 
Wilkes-Barre,  April  1946. 

Quite  a few  officers  report  severe  frosts  which 
they  believe  will  reduce  the  nut  crop  consid- 
erably. They  anticipate  a good  berry  crop,  how- 
ever. 


“Last  month  (March,  1946)  I reported  several 
female  grey  foxes  that  had  been  killed  on  March 
17  and  24,  carrying  unborn  young.  On  March  31 
Mr.  Lloyd  Bortzfield  of  Marticville  killed  another 
female  grey  fox  in  the  same  area  where  the 
above  mentioned  foxes  were  killed  and  this  last 
female  fox  was  not  carrying  any  young  and 
showed  no  signs  of  nursing  which  probably  in- 
dicates a ‘male  shortage’  in  the  Marticville  area 
or  sterility  in  this  particular  female  grey.” — 
Game  Protector  J.  M.  Haverstick,  Lancaster,  April 
1946. 


“While  patrolling  along  North  Sandy  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  a peculiar  squeaking  noise. 
Investigating  I found  two  minks.” — Game  Pro- 
tector W.  T.  Campbell,  Franklin,  April  1946. 


“I  am  surprised  at  the  large  number  of  ducks 
nesting  along  our  local  creeks.  They  seem  to 
be  increasing  each  year.  Crows  likewise  are 
increasing.”— Game  Protector  John  P.  Eicholtz, 
Strasburg,  April  1946. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  FIELD 


“During  the  past  month  I encountered  quite 
a bit  of  trouble  with  deer.  Each  week  one  or 
more  are  killed  on  the  highway,  and  on  the 
night  of  April  26  a Pennsylvania  Express  Train 
hit  two  bucks  within  50  feet  of  each  other. 

“While  driving  from  York  Haven  to  New- 

berrytown  I was  very  much  surprised  to  see 
a weasel  hit  on  the  highway.  These  little  fellows 
are  so  speedy  and  cunning  it  was  rather  as- 
tonishing to  see  this  unusual  accident.” 

“While  patrolling  the  Conewago  Creek  I was 

happy  to  meet  up  with  a pair  of  Wood  Ducks. 

The  male  took  off  in  a big  hurry  but  the  female 

remained  in  the  vicinity  for  sometime.  All  this 
time  she  was  trying  to  lure  me  from  the  nesting 
area.” — Game  Protector  Roy  W.  Trexler,  York 
Haven,  April  1946. 


"It  has  been  interesting  to  note  the  cover  and 
food  provided  in  the  experimental  plots  planted 
last  season  on  Game  Lands  No.  137,  particularly 
one  small  W acre  plot  which  was  planted  to  ear 
com  and  rye  grass  in  rows.  In  this  plot  the 
food  and  cover  is  excellent  and  rabbits  can  be 
found  in  it  almost  every  visit.  Recently  I found 
two  nests  of  young  rabbits  in  the  plot.” — Game 
Protector  W.  J.  Brion,  Kittanning,  June  1946. 


“There  are  some  complaints  about  woodchucks, 
especially  in  the  orchard  sections.  It  seems  as 
though  they  climb  up  the  peach  trees  and  des- 
troy much  of  the  green  fruit.  I think  it  was  a 
good  idea  to  make  the  season  longer.” — Game 
Protector  Leo  E.  Bushman,  Gettysburg,  June  1946. 


"A  pumper  working  on  an  oil  lease  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bully  Hill  reported  seeing  a dog  flee- 
ing for  its  life.  It  had  to  take  refuge  in  a 
powerhouse  to  escape  the  wrath  of  an  enraged 
deer,  the  mother  of  two  fawns,  which  was  in 
close  pursuit.” — Game  Protector  W.  T.  Campbell, 
Franklin,  June  1946. 


“While  painting  boundary  line  on  Game  Lands 
No.  209  I flushed  5 grouse  and  saw  a black 
bear  and  two  cubs  in  one  day.  Many  woodchucks 
are  showing  up  on  the  various  sloughs  and 
beaver  dams.”— -Game  Protector  John  H.  Loh- 
mann,  Milford,  April  1946. 


"I  believe  we  have  an  excellent  crop  of  fawns 
this  year.  We  have  been  observing  them  quite 
regularly.  All  deer  found  have  been  singles; 
no  twins  have  been  seen  as  yet.  We  have  had 
our  usual  number  of  fawns  picked  up  by  well 
meaning  but  thoughtless  persons.  In  all  instances 
we  have  been  fortunate  to  get  them  back  to 
the  woods  before  too  great  a lapse  of  time.” — 
Game  Protector  George  L.  Norris,  Warren,  June 
1946. 


"Deer  are  showing  up  quite  well  with  a sur- 
prising number  of  fawns  being  seen.  I do  not 
believe,  however,  we  shall  have  a surplus  in 
this  district.” — Vem  A.  VanOrder,  Renovo,  June 
1946. 


“On  May  24  I was  scaling  logs  at  State  Game 
Lands  No.  65.  On  my  way  out  of  the  refuge  I saw 
a wild  turkey  hen  with  9 very  young  polts. 
On  May  31  I saw  another  hen  with  11  very  young 
polts  cross  the  road  in  the  refuge,” — Game  Pro- 
tector Orrie  E.  Smith,  Amaranth,  June  1946. 


“More  complaints  have  been  registered  this 
year  over  the  damage  wrought  by  crows  and 
woodchucks  than  I have  ever  known.  Few 
places  in  this  district  are  without  ‘more  than 
enough’  of  the  latter;  crows  are  always  with  us. 

“After  two  years  of  almost  complete  failure, 
this  year’s  food  crop  is  decidedly  encouraging.” 
— Game  Protector  Clarence  F.  Walker,  Beaver- 
town,  June  1946. 


“I  was  on  a fire  line  on  Game  Lands  No.  71 
for  two  days  and  saw  numerous  deer  slip 
through  the  brush  ahead  of  the  flames.  Without 
a doubt  many  turkey  nests  were  destroyed.” 
— Game  Protector  William  Lane,  Hustontown, 
April  1946. 
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“The  area  recently  bulldozed  by  the  sports- 
men on  Game  Lands  No.  30  has  certainly  pro- 
vided a large  amount  of  food  and  cover  for 
game.  During  the  past  two  weeks  I observed 
the  following  species:  deer,  wild  turkeys,  snow- 
shoes,  rabbits  and  grouse,  I also  noted  plenty  of 
bear  signs  very  close  to  the  area.” — Game  Pro- 
tector Claude  B.  Kelsey,  Allegheny,  June  1946. 


“I  have  seen  quite  a number  of  grouse  during 
the  past  month  on  dirt  roads  throughout  the 
county,  but  no  young.  I believe  the  rain  has  taken 
its  toll  again.” — Game  Protector  Arthur  N. 
Frantz,  East  Stroudsburg,  June  1946. 


“Many  of  the  sportsmen  are  using  up  some 
of  their  energy  by  digging  out  fox  dens — some 
with  good  results  too — as  two  different  dens 
have  produced  6 and  7 respectively.  Foxes 
definitely  are  too  numerous  here  in  my  dis- 
trict, as  practically  every  one  living  in  the 
country  reports  seeing  red  foxes.’’- — Game  Pro- 
tector Clifford  L.  Ruth,  Wesleyville,  June  1946. 


I investigated  a complaint  at  Haverford  and 
found  at  least  three  families  of  grey  squirrels 
that  were  living  in  one  house,  much  to  the 
dismay  of  the  occupants.  While  talking  to  the 
owner  I counted  eight  squirrels  on  the  roof.” — 
Game  Protector  J.  S.  Kepner,  Media,  June  1946. 


“While  clearing  boundary  line  on  Game  Lands 
No.  61  I routed  a Great  Homed  Owl.  On  in- 
vestigating I found  a lot  of  grouse  feathers.” 
— Game  Protector  Cecil  D.  Hancock,  Port  Alle- 
gany, April  1946. 


“On  Memorial  Day,  Glenford  Skinner,  Vemor 
Gibson,  Mark  Brunnermer  and  myself  went 
vermin  hunting  and  located  a Cooper’s  hawk’s 
nest.  We  killed  the  old  female  and  took  four 
young  from  the  nest;  we  also  killed  a number 
of  crows  and  one  large  blacksnake.  This  is  the 
second  Cooper’s  hawk  nest  this  month  where 
I helped  to  kill  the  old  one  and  take  the  young 
from  the  nest.” — Game  Protector  George  W. 
Miller,  Conoquessing,  May  1946. 


“There  has  been  a large  number  of  young 
red  fox  pups  killed  in  this  section  this  spring. 
My  estimate  would  be  125,  but  there  are  still 
plenty  left. — Game  Protector  E.  J.  Turner,  Cen- 
terport,  June  1946. 


“On  November  26  while  patrolling  along  a 
stream  in  South  Union  Township.  I saw  a small 
garter  snake  sunning  itself  on  a rock.  I thought 
it  was  very  unusual  for  a snake  to  be  seen  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  as  there  was  a little  snow 
on  the  ground. — Game  Protector  Lester  E.  Sheaffer. 
Uniontown,  November  1945. 


“Ringnecks  seem  plentiful  although  some  na- 
tives think  otherwise.  I saw  as  many  as  50  in 
one  day  before  the  flocks  split  up  for  nesting. 
Red-winged  Blackbirds  are  very  plentiful.  Soil 
conservation  practices  are  numerous  throughout 
the  district,  something  not  frequently  observed 
5 years  ago.” — Game  Protector  Martin  C.  Shaffer, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  April  1946. 
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THE  RED-BACKED  MOUSE 

By  Caroline  A.  Heppenstall 


IN  THE  clearing  of  the  cool,  damp,  Pennsylvania  forest  long 
shadows  were  cast  by  a later  afternoon  sun,  and  a hawk  circled 
slowly  on  high,  with  easy  grace,  but  deceptive  alertness.  On 
the  forest  floor  there  was  a slight  rustle  of  fallen  leaves.  From 
under  the  leaves  and  into  the  grassy  clearing  trotted  a stocky 
mouse,  with  a decidedly  broad  rusty,  or  reddish,  stripe  down  the 
center  of  her  back.  Her  small  eyes  gleamed  and  her  relatively 
prominent  ears  and  short  tail  were  aquiver  as  she  searched  for 
food.  For  a second  the  circling  hawk  seemed  to  hang  in  mid-air, 
then  there  was  a downward  flash  of  wings,  a thin  squeak,  and  an 
upward  swoop  as  the  bird  made  off  with  its  prey.  In  the  small, 
grass-lined  nest  under  a fallen  log,  four  or  five  tiny,  buffer-gray 
replicas  of  the  hawk’s  dinner  waited  in  vain  for  their  mother’s 
return. 

In  the  northern  part  of  its  range  the  red-backed  mouse  (Cleth- 
rionomys  gapperi)  is  one  of  the  most  numerous  of  the  small  mam- 
mals, but  toward  its  southern  limit  it  becomes  restricted  to  iso- 
lated bogs  or  mountain  tops,  and  is  seldom  noticed  by  man.  It 


is  not  a rare  animal  in  Pennsylvania,  but  one  must  know  just 
where  to  look  for  it  and  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  huffy 
and  red  little  fellow  and  his  cousin,  the  meadow  mouse,  who  is 
darker,  more  grizzled  and  stockier.  Its  haunts  are  the  deep,  cool 
forests  and  the  damp  sphagnum  bogs  so  abundant  in  this  State, 
and  it  is  seldom  found  away  from  this  environment.  A deer 
hunter,  pausing  to  rest  on  a moss-covered  boulder  deep  in  the 
forest,  may,  if  he  is  unusually  quiet,  note  several  of  these  mice 
searching  for  beechnuts  on  the  forest  floor.  They  are  active  during 
the  day  as  well  as  during  the  night,  and  even  in  the  most  severe 
winter  weather  they  run  about,  completely  undaunted  by  weather 
which  makes  the  massive  bear  take  to  hibernation  and  a long 
sleep.  The  red-backed  mouse,  therefore,  must  lay  aside  large 
stores  of  food  during  times  of  plenty  to  sustain  it  when  the  earth 
is  less  bountiful.  To  this  end  they  collect  the  seeds,  stems,  leaves 
and  soft  parts  of  grass  and  low-growing  plants,  green  buds, 
succulent  roots  and  fungi,  berries  and  beechnuts,  and  store  them 
in  an  underground  cache.  They  are  agile  climbers  and  scamper 
over  fallen  logs  or  run  up  windfalls  to  feed  on  the  lichens  and 
succulent  edibles  which  carpet  the  rotting  limbs. 

This  mouse  does  not  make  its  own  burrow,  but  occupies  those 
made  by  moles  and  shrews,  or  wanders  about  under  the  leafy 
covering  of  the  forest  floor.  The  breeding  season  is  a long  one, 
and  extends  from  late  winter  or  very  early  spring  until  late  in 
the  fall.  Following  a gestation  period  of  seventeen  to  nineteen 
days,  two  to  eight  young  are  bom  in  a grass-lined  nest,  usually 
located  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  sometimes  under  a 
log,  rocks  or  in  some  surface  shelter.  The  young  grow  rapidly, 
although  they  are  very  tiny  at  birth,  and  can  breed  during  the 
season  in  which  they  are  bom.  One  litter  follows  another  in 
rapid  succession,  and  if  the  predators  are  few  and  the  conditions 
favorable,  the  woods  seem  to  swarm  with  them.  In  Pennsylvania 
bogs  and  mountains,  however,  their  enemies  are  prolific,  and  they 
have  little  opportunity  to  reach  their  maximum  abundance.  Snakes, 
hawks,  owls,  weasels,  foxes,  skunks  and  most  small  carnivores 
find  them  exceedingly  easy  to  catch  and  quite  palatable.  They 
seem  to  be  less  wary  than  their  cousins,  and  almost  without  sus- 
picion. A squeak  will  bring  one  to  the  mouth  of  his  burrow 
where  he  will  peer  out,  whiskers  vibrating  and  eyes  flicking  back 
and  forth  with  unabashed  curiosity  for  the  human  intruder. 

Once  in  a while  these  mice  become  pests  when  they  encoach 
on  civilization,  for  they  have  been  known  to  girdle  ornamental 
trees  to  a height  of  three  or  four  feet  above  the  ground.  In  some 
cases  deciduous  groves  may  be  damaged  greatly,  but  this  damage 
is  decidedly  local  and  occurs  infrequently.  With  this  exception 
the  red-backed  mouse  does  not  intrude  upon  our  economy,  but 
goes  about  his  precarious  way,  little  knowing  or  caring  that  he 
is  one  of  the  main  items  in  the  diet  of  our  furbearing  and  predatory 
mammals. 


TWILIGHT  VIGIL 

By  George  Dyak 

Purple  shadows  dim  the  valley 
As  the  setting  sun  glows  red; 

And  as  soft  winds  of  twilight  rally, 

A forest’s  soul  is  bled. 

Over  the  stark  and  bleak  terrain 
Of  smoke-wreathed  hills  they  rise; 

Call  the  gray  heavens  to  bear  again 
While  their  last  vigil  dies. 

Ah,  you  whose  careless  hand  had  set 
The  forest’s  flaming  death, 

Know  you?  Or  how  can  you  forget 
These  slain,  while  you  draw  breath? 

Only  with  years  of  sun  and  rain 
Can  nature  build  once  more, 

That  which  your  careless  hand  has  slain:  — 
One  forest — your  proud  score! 


JUST  A BOY 

Got  to  understand  a lad 
He’s  not  eager  to  be  bad; 

If  the  right  he  always  knew. 

He  would  be  as  old  as  you; 

Were  he  now  exceeding  wise, 

He’d  be  just  about  your  size, 

When  he  does  things  that  annoy, 
Don’t  forget — he’s  just  a boy. 

Could  he  know  and  understand, 

He  would  need  no  guiding  hand. 

But  he’s  young  and  hasn’t  learned 
How  life’s  comers  must  be  turned. 

Doesn’t  know  from  day  to  day 
There’s  more  in  life  than  play, 

More  to  face  than  selfish  joy, 

Don’t  forget — he’s  just  a boy. 


Being  just  a boy  he’ll  do 
Much  you  will  not  want  him  to; 

He’ll  be  careless  of  his  ways, 

Have  his  disobedient  days; 

Wild,  wilful,  and  head-strong,  too, 
Hurtful  things  he’ll  sometimes  do; 

Things  of  value  he’ll  destroy 
But  reflect — he’s  just  a boy. 

Just  a boy  who  needs  a friend, 
Patient,  kindly  to  the  end; 

Needs  a Father  who  will  show, 

Him  the  things  he  wants  to  know; 

Take  him  with  you  when  you  walk, 
Listen  when  he  wants  to  talk 

His  companionship  enjoy, 

Don’t  forget— he’s  just  a boy. 


(Author  Unknown). 
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GUN  CARE  STEADY  TO  WING  AND  SHOT 

By  Ted  Trueblood  By  Herbert  Kendrick 


The  season  of  'barefoot  boys,  shortcake  and  humidity  is  upon 
us.  The  first  two  signs  of  summer  may  be  properly  dealt 
with  according  to  their  merits,  and  occasion  only  passing  con- 
cern to  the  proud  possessor  of  one  or  more  fire  sticks,  but  the 
latter  phenomenon  calls  for  action  on  the  part  of  every  gun  nut, 
or  crank,  as  we  are  affectionately  termed  by  the  less  gifted  mem- 
bers of  the  household. 

High  humidity  means  rust  for  unprotected  steel  and  iron,  and 
rust  is  the  worst  enemy  of  all  guns,  from  the  seven  dollar 
single-shot  .22  (will  there  ever  be  another?)  to  the  filigreed,  im- 
ported shotgun  that  set  its  owner  back  the  price  of  a good  auto- 
mobile with  five  tires  and  a tank  of  gas. 

I have  my  doubts  whether  it  is  possible  to  wear  out  a first- 
class  American  rifle,  shotgun  or  pistol.  I’ve  tried  my  best  to 
shoot-out  or  wear  out  a few  of  them,  and  have  never  succeeded. 
True,  a high  velocity  rifle,  such  as  the  Swift,  eventually  will 
show  enough  barrel  wear  to  give  the  owner  an  alibi  for  his 
misses,  but  for  every  barrel  of  this  type  that  actually  is  shot 
out,  a thousand  others  go  the  way  of  all  flesh  from  pitting  or 
rust  occasioned  by  lack  of  care. 

In  the  winter  when  humidity  is  low  you  can  bring  old  meat- 
in-the-pot  in  and  set  her  in  the  comer,  and  she’ll  be  all  right 
and  rarin’  to  go  a month  later.  Not  so  in  the  summer.  Pick  your 
pride  and  joy  off  the  rack  or  out  of  the  gun  case,  or  dig  her  out 
of  the  back  of  the  upstairs  closet,  to  show  Cousin  Willy  from 
Pittsburgh,  and  unless  you  carefully  wipe  her  down  with  an 
oily  doth  before  restoring  her  to  her  place  of  honor,  your 
fingerprints  and  those  of  Willie  will  be  permanently  etched  into 
the  steel  by  rust  before  you  get  her  out  next  time. 

Similarly,  while-non-corrisive  ammunition  offers  ample  bore 
protection  for  long  periods  during  dry  weather,  for  indefinitely 
during  any  kind  of  weather  for  guns  which  are  fired  every  few' 
days,  depending  upon  this  protection  for  long  periods  during 
humid  weather  is  a lead-pipe  cinch  to  result  in  rusted  or  pitted 
bores. 

Consequently,  if  you  love  your  guns  give  them  proper  care, 
particularly  during  hot,  humid  weather.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
whether  you  love  ’em  or  not,  you’d  still  better  treat  ’em  right. 
The  way  production  is  lagging,  there’s  no  telling  when  you  can 
get  a new  one. 

You  can  make  gun  cleaning  just  about  as  elaborate  or  simple 
as  you  want  to.  You  can  clean  and  polish  the  bore,  oil  the  metal 
parts  and  wax  the  stock,  with  half  a dozen  separate  preparations. 
You  can  swab  the  bore  out  with  hot  water  and  soap  suds,  rinse 
and  dry  it  and  then  oil  it,  and  this  method  will  remove  every 
last  trace  of  powder  fouling,  but  the  average  man  being  the 
lazy  sort  of  a cuss  he  is,  probably  won’t  go  to  so  much  trouble. 
Instead,  he’ll  probably  bring  Old  Betsy  in,  set  her  in  the  comer 
and  decide  to  clean  her  later.  He  probably  will  forget  it  until 
next  day,  and  then  the  damage  is  done. 

The  simplest  and  best  procedure  is  to  make  it  a habit  to  wipe 
a gun  with  an  oily  cloth  before  setting  it  away.  Do  this  every 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 


TEADLNESS  to  wing  shot  is  one  of  the  real  refinements  in  the 
great  art  of  handling  game  and  the  gun  dog  so  trained  has 
truly  become  a post  graduate  in  the  field.  This  qualification  of 
bird  dog  greatness  is  more  often  neglected  than  any  other  phase 
of  training  purely  because  it  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  the 
actual  bagging  of  birds. 

Of  all  the  tasks  the  dog  is  required  to  perform,  steadiness  to 
wing  and  shot  is  by  far  the  easiest  to  teach  and  the  most  difficult 
to  maintain.  The  main  reason  for  the  mere  simplicity  of  the  teach- 
ing lies  in  the  fact  that  a dog  cannot  be  taught  steadiness  until  he 
has  proven  himself  to  be  a staunch  reliable  pointer.  Once  his 
dependability  on  point  has  been  established,  and  not  before  steadi- 
ness to  wing  and  shot  is  the  next  step  in  his  progress.  Just  as  it 
is  a tendency  in  a young  dog  to  flush  and  chase  every  game  bird 
he  finds,  the  training  pointing  dog  possesses  the  same  strong  desire 
to  go  after  the  birds  flushed  by  the  hunter.  He  feels  certain  that  if 
he  breaks  fast,  attains  speed,  and  goes  far  enough,  he  will  be  in 
the  exact  locality  when  the  birds  alight.  This  is  only  sound  rea- 
soning of  an  intelligent  animal,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  trainer 
to  teach  him  it  cannot  be  done,  and  at  the  same  time  share  with 
him  an  added  glory  of  a task  well  performed.  It  is  an  exciting 
time  in  the  life  of  both  gunner  and  dog  when  birds  are  found  and 
properly  handled.  In  this  tense  moment  when  the  birds  leave  the 
ground,  and  one  or  more  are  downed  by  the  guns,  it  is  the  in- 
clination of  many  hunters  to  rush  madly  toward  the  fallen  game, 
which  for  the  moment  has  become  more  important  than  the  dog. 
Thus  the  dog  joins  into  the  confusion,  and  one  of  the  well  mannered 
fine  arts  of  hunting  is  destroyed. 

The  correct  method  of  course,  would  be  to  walk  calmly  up  be- 
hind the  pointing  dog,  speak  softly  and  encouragingly  to  him,  flush 
the  game,  select  a possible  target  carefully  aim  and  shoot  cleanly, 
then  stand  in  your  tracks,  mark  your  game,  and  after  the  smoke 
has  cleared,  order  the  dog  to  break  and  seek  dead.  In  this  calm 
easy  manner,  cleaner  kills  are  made,  and  the  dog  is  made  to 
feel  he  plays  an  important  role  in  the  entire  hunting  drama. 

Now  to  teach  this  canine  companion  to  be  steady  to  wing  and 
shot.  First,  be  sure  he  is  positive  at  pointing,  then  when  he  is 
staunch  on  point  on  game,  take  a long,  very  strong  lead  and  snap 
the  lead  to  his  collar.  Wrap  the  other  end  firmly  around  your 
hand  so  that  it  cannot  possibly  slip.  Walk  in  and  flush  the  birds, 
and  when  they  take  wing,  brace  yourself  because  the  dog  will  tear 
out  after  them  at  full  speed.  Just  before  he  reaches  the  end  of 
the  lead,  command  him  to  “Whoa.”  He  will  be  too  intent  on 
catching  a bird  to  heed  your  call  but  you  will  be  using  a signal 
which  he  will  remember  in  the  next  second.  After  you  have 
yelled,  “Whoa”  he  will  have  reached  the  end  of  the  lead  and  if 
you  have  established  a strong  foothold,  he  will  get  the  shock  of 
his  life  when  he  somersaults  clear  over  on  his  back.  This  will 
clearly  show  him  he  is  not  to  go  after  flushed  game.  Once  may 
not  be  enough  to  teach  him  this  important  lesson,  however,  if  it 
is  repeated  a few  times  you  will  be  surprised  how  quickly  he 
(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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In  one  of  the  most  sweeping  membership 
drives  ever  undertaken  by  the  Lehigh  County 
Fish  & Game  Protective  Association,  a grand 
total  of  more  than  3,032  were  signed  up  by  the 
time  of  the  recent  spring  booster  meeting.  The 
goal,  as  announced  by  Floyd  Bitler  who  piloted 
the  1946  drive,  had  been  set  at  3,000. 

This  is  the  highest  roster  which  the  club 
has  had  in  its  25  year  history  and  speaks  well 
for  the  continued  support  which  the  members 
have  shown  towards  the  organization. 

Treasurer  Charles  W.  Wolf  reported  that  a 
sum  of  $122.47  was  collected  during  booster 
night,  the  club’s  contribution  to  the  fifth  annual 
Smokes  For  Yanks  campaign.  The  money  will  be 
used  to  purchase  smokes  for  the  boys  at  the 
Valley  Forge  General  hospital  and  at  Indian- 
town  Gap  hospital. 

Seventeen  more  members,  interested  in  expand- 
ing the  Memorial  Fund  of  the  Association,  added 
another  $27.00  in  voluntary  contributions  during 
the  past  month.  As  it  now  stands  the  association 
has  an  earmarked  sum  of  $1,157.55  to  purchase 
a wilderness  area  to  be  dedicated  to  the  club’s 
five  servicemen  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice 
during  the  past  conflict. 


The  Lower  Merion  Rod  & Gun  Club,  Narberth, 
plans  an  active  program  of  summer  events  in- 
cluding trap  shoots,  casting  tournaments,  pistol 


and  rifle  matches,  salt  water  fishing  trips,  picnics, 
etc. 


Membership  in  the  Greenville  Sportsmen’s  Club 
for  the  1946  season  soared  toward  the  1,600  mark 
as  an  aftermath  of  its  annual  membership  drive. 

Contest  returns,  while  still  incomplete,  showed 
that  1,264  members  had  been  recruited  during 
the  month  of  April,  boosting  the  current  total 
of  1,539.  Club  President  H.  B.  Means  said  the 
total  might  reach  2,000  (the  1945-paid-up  mem- 
bership was  1,895)  and  urged  the  members  not 
to  rest  on  their  laurels. 

The  team  captained  by  Perry  Williams  signed 
612  members  to  win  the  contest  over  Robert 
Leyden’s  and  Gail  Lewis’  teams,  which  re- 
ported 326  members  each.  It  marked  the  third 
straight  year  that  Williams  has  emerged  as  the 
winning  captain  in  the  annual  drive. 

Prizes  were  awarded  by  the  club  to  the 
three  top-ranking  individual  salesmen.  They  in- 
cluded Leo  Leonard,  who  recruited  126;  Gail 
Lewis  and  John  Froman,  who  signed  116  and  76 
respectively. 


The  Chester  County  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs  recently  announced  to  farmers  in  that 
county  that  their  association  would  furnish  free 
sunflower  seeds  and  other  seed  mixtures  to  plant 
for  game  foods  along  woods,  field  edges  or  bor- 
ders of  natural  game  habitat. 


MEMBER  CLUBS  OF  THE  ARMSTRONG  COUNTY 
SPORTSMEN'S  LEAGUE  ACTIVE 

Bridgeburg  District  Sportsmen’s  Association  ex- 
pects to  build  a home  for  their  sportsmen  just 
as  soon  as  materials  become  available.  This 
club  has  done  a swell  job  in  getting  their  mem- 
bers to  subscribe  to  Pennsylvania  Game  News. 

Cowansville  Sportsmen’s  Association  held  a 
very  good  banquet  for  the  Ex-Servicemen  of  their 
community  on  April  30.  It  is  running  a series 
of  “bam  dances’’  to  finance  its  activities. 

Buffalo  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Association  has  a 
very  heavy  program  of  raising  quail  and  ring- 
neck  pheasants.  This  club  is  AGAIN  sponsoring 
a Boy  Scout  Troop,  also  a water  snake  killing 
contest.  Br’er  Crow  is  also  on  their  list  for 
attention. 

Adrian  Sportsmen’s  Association  contemplates 
planting  feed  for  game,  also  stocking  rabbits. 

Elderton  District  Sportsmen’s  Association  plans 
on  putting  up  a building  just  as  soon  as  the 
materials  and  sportsmen  carpenters  are  avail- 
able. 

Kiski  Township  Sportsmen’s  Association  sug- 
gests that  all  clubs  buy  and  plan  feed  for  game 
and  make  arrangements  with  the  farmers  to  leave 
some  of  their  crops  standing. 

Armstrong  County  Hunting  & Fishing  Club  is 
coming  right  along  on  getting  the  pens  ready 
for  raising  ringneck  pheasants. 

Ford  City  Sportsmen’s  Association  is  going  to 
have  a fish  contest  (not  fish  stories)  for  the 
BIGGEST  ONES  CAUGHT.  Those  that  get  away 
will  not  be  counted.  This  club  is  going  after 
crows,  also.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the 
greatest  kill.  It  also  approved  paying  a bounty 
of  $2.00  on  foxes  killed  in  Armstrong  County. 


August  11  is  the  date  set  for  the  annual  picnic 
of  the  Cambria  County  Sportsmen’s  Association. 
The  club  is  planning  to  make  this  year’s  outing 
at  Ebensburg  Fairgrounds  the  largest  in  its 
history  with  coon  dog  trials,  trap  and  rifle- 
shooting  contests  and  fly-casting  competitions. 
A varied  program  of  athletic  events  is  also  being 
arranged  for  the  children. 


Observers  walking  across  Liberty  Boulevard, 
DuBois,  recently  noted  with  more  than  a passing 
interest  the  dead  bodies  of  a robin,  a rabbit 
and  a ringneck  pheasant,  all  lying  along  the 
sidewalk  and  with  no  apparent  marks  upon  them 
to  indicate  what  caused  their  deaths. 


The  Pennsylvania  Fox  Hunters  Association  held 
its  annual  meeting  at  Harrisburg  recently.  Guy 
Kepner,  of  New  Bloomfield,  was  reelected  presi- 
dent; Ronald  Brant,  New  Freeport,  vice-presi- 
dent; Miss  Eva  Thompson,  of  Uniontown,  sec- 
retary and  William  Webster  of  Waynesburg, 
treasurer. 


The  Myersdale  Sportsmen’s  Association  recently 
went  on  record  recommending  an  open  season  on 
antlerless  deer  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Somer- 
set County,  including  all  that  area  east  of  the 
Plant  Road.  Route  808,  and  south  to  Route  30 
for  three  days,  preferably  after  the  close  of 
the  buck  season. 


Photo  by  Leo  A.  Luttringer,  Jr. 

The  month  earlier  woodchuck  season  which  opened  June  1 was  received  very  favor- 
ably by  both  hunters  and  farmers.  The  opening  day,  in  Lehigh  County  at  least,  was 
extremely  fruitful.  Scope  hunters  had  a hey-day  and  many  a whistle-pig  turned  up 
its  toes  at  a couple  of  hundred  yards. 
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According  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
all  records  for  gross  receipts  were  broken  at  a 
single  sale  of  28,032  Government-owned  fur- 
seal  and  207  fox  skins  during  the  annual  spring 
public  auction  held  on  April  29  by  the  Fouke 
Fur  Company  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


Ex  Myers  and  his  building  and  grounds  im- 
provement committee,  York  Chapter  No.  67, 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  have  been 
doing  a whale  of  a job!  Ex  says:  “Our  Com- 
mittee this  Spring  has  planted  2,450  trees  and 
shrubs”  (furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service).  “I  want  to  thank  these  men 
who  have  made  this  big  task  a success:  G.  1. 
Gross,  Percy  Kuntz,  Stewart  Mundis,  Robert 
Strickler,  Alvin  Kuntz,  Bernard  Lewis,  Robert 
Mader,  Wm.  Leiphart,  Robert  Youtz,  George 
Forrest,  George  Andes,  Elmer  March,  Hen  Metz; 
Howard  Bohn,  Walt  Shaffer,  W.  E.  Kuntz,  Clair 
Shermeyer,  Carroll  Hildebrand,  Harvey  Deveny, 
Lester  Crum.  There  are  lots  of  improvements 
ahead  for  this  committee  and  in  addition  to 
the  list  of  volunteers  at  the  last  meeting,  I 
would  like  the  names  of  anyone  who  can  help, 
if  for  only  a few  hours.  We  have  a big  job 
that  many  hands  can  make  easy — and  fun.  So 
please,  let  me  have  your  name,  too.  The  com- 
mittee is  currently  painting  the  buildings  and 
has  helped  put  in  pens  for  rearing  ringneck 
pheasants.”  Nice  work,  Ex  and  your  crew. 


As  a result  of  several  Game  Commission  pos- 
ters placed  in  the  Breezewood  schools  by  the 
Bedford-Fulton  County  Sportsmen’s  Association, 
Breezewood,  a contest  was  inspired  which  en- 
couraged quite  a few  youngsters  to  participate. 
Just  recently  Daniel  R.  Wild,  the  secretary  of 
the  club,  sent  in  a dozen  or  more  placards 
executed  by  the  pupils.  As  a whole  they 
were  very  good  and  we  hope  more  sports- 
men’s organizations  will  encourage  these  kind 
of  contests. 


The  NuMine  District  Sportsmen’s  Association 
is  planning  an  extensive  ringneck  and  quail 
rearing  program  this  summer  inspired  by  the 
excellent  success  it  had  last  year.  This  club, 
which  was  organized  only  two  years  ago,  has 
been  very  active  and  staged  many  fox  and 
crow  hunts. 


Three  weeks  after  Jessie  reached  boarding 
school  she  began  signing  her  letters,  "Jessica.” 
Brother  Tom  didn’t  like  it.  He  replied:  “Dear 
Jessica:  Daddica  and  Momica  have  gone  to 

visit  Aunt  Lizzica.  Uncle  Samica  is  buying  a 
new  machine,  but  doesn’t  know  whether  to 
get  a Chevica  or  a Fordica.  The  cowica  had  a 
calfica  and  I was  going  to  call  it  Nellica  but 
changed  it  to  Jimmica  because  it  was  a bullica. 
Your  loving  brother,  Tomica.” 


More  hunters  killed  more  deer  in  Michigan 
last  season  than  ever  before.  The  totals  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  a large  percentage  of 
actual  kill  reports  from  every  county  in  the 
deer  country  is  a trifle  over  94,000  bucks,  which 
means  a 36  per  cent  success  score  on  the  part 
of  261,187  Michigan  hunters. 


The  Huntingdon  County  Game,  Fish  and  For- 
estry Association  will  sponsor  a skeet  team  in 
the  Allegheny  Mountain  Skeet  League  this  sum- 
mer. The  team  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
Jay  Ranck,  chairman  of  the  shooting  committee. 


Selection  of  July  14  as  the  date  for  a gigantic 
sportsmen’s  outing  at  the  Valley  Gun  and  Coun- 
try Club  near  Elysburg  and  completion  of  the 
ground  work  for  construction  of  a huge  brood- 
ing pen  for  ringneck  pheasants  were  announced 
by  Keystone  Fish  and  Game  Association  and 
Valley  Gun  and  Country  Club  recently. 

An  enclosure,  measuring  20,736  square  feet,  is 
under  construction  in  the  area  of  the  Valley 
Gun  and  Country  Club  for  rearing  2,550  pheas- 
ant chicks  from  the  Game  Commission. 

The  ringneck  pen  project  is  expected  to  cost 
approximately  $3,000.  Four  different  mixtures  of 
ringneck  seeds  have  been  distributed  to  experi- 
enced poultry  men  for  raising  and  eventual 
feeding  to  the  pheasants.  The  mixtures  include 
sunflower,  sorgham,  golden  millet  and  hegari. 
Poultry  men  who  brood  the  ringnecks  will  re- 
ceive 30  cents  per  bird. 

More  than  120  pounds  of  the  seed  have  been 
planted  in  one  area  of  the  Valley  Gun  and 
Country  Club.  One  acre  required  eight  pounds 
of  seed. 


A deadly  Bushmaster,  largest  and  most  dreaded 
of  the  New  World  poisonous  snakes,  has  just 
arrived  at  the  Philadelphia  Zoo.  And  along  with 
it  are  two  Tree  Boas  and  a Vine  Snake.  The 
newcomers  were  caught  on  Trinidad,  the  largest 
tropical  island  off  the  north  coast  of  South 
America. 


Steve  Monoskey  of  Rossi  ter  R.  D.  1,  heard 
one  of  his  pigs  squealing  and  when  he  investi- 
gated the  cause  of  the  disturbance  he  found 
that  a gray  fox  had  the  porker  by  the  ears. 

When  he  sought  to  free  the  pig  the  fox  turned 
on  him  and  seized  him  by  the  pants  leg.  He 
kicked  it  to  death  in  the  struggle. 


Lancaster  sportsmen  looked  with  favor  upon 
a movement  urging  families  to  go  outdoors  for 
recreation,  and  to  designate  a period  as  “Child- 
ren and  Parents”  week,  suggested  by  Ralph 
Sides,  New  Era  outdoors  columnist  at  the  first 
banquet  since  the  war  of  the  Lancaster  County 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs. 


Br'er  crow  had  better  get  his  wings  to  flappin’ 
and  clear  out  of  the  Worthington  vicinity.  Buffalo 


Valley  sportsmen  recently  decided  to  hold  a crow- 
killing  contest  throughout  the  year. 


Latta  White  and  Rollie  Wise.  Honey  Brook 
sportsmen,  found  a pheasant  hen  the  other  day 
sitting  on  a nest  of  27  eggs.  They  reported  th# 
find  to  Deputy  Game  Protector  George  Abbott, 
Honey  Brook,  who  said  "boys,  I don’t  doubt  your 
veracity,  but  do  you  mind  if  I see  that  for 
myself?"  George  verified  the  fact. 


More  than  50  young  boys  in  Lorain  Borough 
are  participating  in  safety  programs  being  con- 
ducted by  Lorain  Borough  Sportsmen's  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  organization  will  take  the  boys  to  rifle 
ranges  and  teach  them  how  to  handle  properly 
the  various  kinds  of  firearms  and  will  bring 
in  experts  to  conduct  training  classes. 

Game  Protector  Louis  Mostoller  of  Johnstown 
is  assisting  the  sportsmen  in  promoting  the 
program  and  has  spoken  to  the  youngsters  on 
several  occasions. 


The  third  annual  banquet  recently  held  by 
the  Southern  Lancaster  County  Farmer-Sports- 
mens Association  was  attended  by  144  sportsmen, 
farmers  and  their  families. 

This  association  was  organized  in  1938  and  held 
a banquet  that  year  and  another  one  in  1940,  and 
discontinued  them  during  the  war  years. 

Guests  at  the  banquet  were  Seth  Gordon,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  State  Game  Commission; 
Merton  J.  Golden,  division  game  supervisor,  Read- 
ing; John  Haverstick,  Christiana;  John  Eicholtz, 
Strasburg;  Leo  Luttringer.  Jr.,  editor  of  Game 
News;  Robert  Greener,  fish  warden,  Lancaster;  and 
Ralph  Sides,  Lancaster. 

President  Robert  W.  Herr  gave  an  outline  of 
the  growth  and  work  accomplished  by  the  as- 
sociation. It  has  propagated  game  and  upheld 
game  laws.  About  thirty  refuges  have  been  in- 
stalled which  have  been  helpful  in  preserv- 
ing game.  Ten  townships  are  included.  The  as- 
sociation sponsored  a fireworks  display,  organized 
a rifle  club,  plans  to  raise  500  pheasants  this  year, 
has  a member  who  will  instruct  the  boys  how  to 
properly  handle  the  gun  and  is  going  to  make 
hunting  safer  for  everyone. 

The  Charleroi  Sportsmen  recently  held  a party 
at  the  Fallowfield  Township  Consolidated  School 
for  the  farmers  who  allow  them  to  hunt  on  their 
land.  Billed  as  “Sportsman-Farmer  Night,”  the 
affair  was  one  of  the  most  unique  in  the  section 
and  did  much  to  promote  good  will  between  the 
two  groups. 


Photo  by  Leo  A.  Luttringer,  Jr. 

Groundhog  hunters  go  for  their  sport  in  a big  and  expensive  way.  They  use  mighty 
fine  rifles,  scopes  and  binoculars  and  know  how  to  take  care  of  them.  There  is  little 
likelihood  of  a scope  hunter  shooting  a human  being  in  mistake  for  a woodchuck. 
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Photo  by  C.  Gordon  Krieble. 
Fur-bearing  animals  play  an  important  economic  role  in  the  farming  sections  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Above  a fur  dealer  is  appraising  a farmer  lad’s  catch  of  muskrats. 


that  through  educational  measures  on  the 
part  of  the  Commission,  control  of  this 
species  may  be  accomplished,  at  least  in 
part,  by  interested  sportsmen’s  organiza- 
tions and  individual  gunners.  Spring  is  the 
time  When  shooting  will  most  directly  aid  in 
controlling  the  native  crow  population. 

Survey  of  Tomato  Damage  (1938-1939)  — 
Langenbach,  McDowell  and  others. 

This  survey  revealed  that  depredations 
caused  to  tomato  crops  by  birds  of  all  kinds 
amounted  to  approximately  3.4%  of  the 
total  damage.  It  was  also  found  that  by  care- 
fully selecting  the  site  of  the  tomato  patches 
in  relation  to  nearby  cover  the  damage  can 
he  greatly  reduced. 

This  information,  given  to  the  farmers  in 
suitable  form,  will  do  much  to  alleviate 
complaints  of  crop  damage  by  pheasants. 

Palatability  Studies  (1939-1941) — Latham, 
Langenbach. 

In  this  study  it  was  found  that  certain 
plants,  used  in  the  control  of  soil  erosion, 
furnished  food  of  varying  qualities  for  ring- 
necks.  Plantings  of  these  food-bearing 
shrubs,  trees,  and  plants  should  be  consid- ' 
ered  on  lands  under  the  Commission’s  man- 
agement, and  encouraged,  through  public  in- 
formation, on  lands  other  than  those  under 
its  control. 

BOBWHITE  QUAIL  STUDIES  (1936-1942) 

Physiological  Experiments  (1938-1941)  — 
Gerstell,  Latham. 

This  experiment  revealed  that  the  sur- 
vival of  the  covey  during  extreme  weather 
conditions  is  directly  dependent  upon  its 
size.  It  was  found  that  a covey  of  less  than 
8 to  10  birds  could  not  survive  extreme 
temperatures. 

By  requesting  gunners  not  to  shoot  below 


the  minimum  suggested  above,  it  is  be- 
lieved the  survival  rate  may  be  greatly  in- 
creased. It  should  also  be  possible  to  per- 
suade farmers  to  allow  quail  hunting  so 
long  as  the  covies  are  not  over-shot. 

Palatability  Studies  (1939-1941) — Latham, 
Langenbach. 

The  same  conclusions  were  reached  in 
these  studies  as  in  those  of  the  ringneck 
pheasant. 

Banding  and  Tagging  Program  (1936- 
1940) — Gerstell,  McDowell. 

This  study  showed  that  less  than  1%  of 
fall-released  birds,  all  of  which  were  imma- 
ture, were  shot  during  the  folio-wing  open 
seasons,  and  that  only  .05%  of  the  mature 
spring-released  birds  which  were  banded 
were  shot  during  open  seasons. 

The  Commission  therefore  established 
Pittman-Robertson  Project  16-R  in  order  to 
closely  study  just  what  happens  to  this 
species.  The  cost  involved  in  rearing  quail, 
and  the  low  return  of  banded  birds  which 
were  shot,  well  warrants  the  establishment 
of  this  project  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  give 
the  necessary  information  to  manage  suc- 
cessfully the  quail  population. 

COTTONTAIL  RABBIT  STUDIES  (1938- 
1942) 

Physiological  Studies — Gerstell,  Latham. 

It  was  brought  out  in  these  studies  that 
rabbits  without  protection  of  groundhog 
holes,  or  heavy  herbaceous  cover,  cannot 
survive  severe  winter  conditions.  Protection 
of  the  groundhog  can  be  justified  to  assure 
adequate  rabbit  population. 

Artificial  Propagation — Gerstell,  Latham, 
Langenbach,  Buele. 

This  study  showed  that  rabbits  can  be 
reared  in  captivity  for  experimental  pur- 


poses but  that  the  cost  is  prohibitive  when 
considered  as  a practical  propagation  ven- 
ture. 

Wildwood  Park  Survey  (1937-1941)  — 
Langenbach. 

This  survey  showed  that  during  a 20 
month  study  the  death  rate  of  imported 
cottontails  as  against  native  cottontails  was 
better  than  3:1.  The  greatest  loss  in  the 
western  variety  occurred  before  the  breed- 
ing season.  This  represents  a total  loss. 

One  recommended  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem was  to  encourage  and  expand  the 
propagation  areas  which,  if  properly  man- 
aged, should  assure  a steady  source  of  na- 
tive rabbits. 

It  is  planned  to  reopen  Pittman-Robert- 
son Project  6-R  on  the  grounds  that  it 
should  give  the  Commission  pertinent  in- 
formation essential  to  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  this  important  game  species,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  the  application  of 
practices  needed  for  the  restoration  of  habi- 
tats which  have  become  practically  worth- 
less. 

WILD  TURKEY  STUDIES  (1938-1941) 

Physiological  Studies  (1938-1941) — Ger- 

stell, Latham. 

This  study  revealed  that  turkeys  result- 
ing from  a cross  between  farm  hens  and 
wild  toms  were  far  superior  to  game  farm 
crosses,  and  justified  the  continuance,  and 
possible  expansion  of  the  Wild  Turkey 
Propagation  Areas  to  assure  the  propaga- 
tion of  high  quality  stock  on  the  game  farms. 

PREDATOR  AND  FUR-BEARER  STUDIES 
(1937-1943) 

Hawk  and  Owl  Food  Habit  Study  (1937- 
1939) — Langenbach,  McDowell. 

Knowledge  was  gained  in  the  studies  con- 
cerning diets  of  the  avian  predators,  the 
survey  revealing  that  the  Goshawk  and 
Great-Homed  Owl  were  the  chief  offenders 
in  taking  game  birds  and  animals. 

This  knowledge  of  the  diets  of  hawks  and 
owls  in  Pennsylvania  is  essential  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  protection,  or  removal  of 
protection,  from  our  various  birds  of  prey. 
It  is  of  importance  in  dissemination  of  fac- 
tual information  to  the  public. 

Furbearer  Survey  in  Snyder  and  Crawford 
Counties  (1938-1942) — Wade,  Grimm. 

This  survey  showed  that  the  data  con- 
cerning the  economic  role  trapping  of  fur- 
bearers  plays  in  an  agricultural  section  of 
the  State,  and  that  the  rural  population  must 
'be  educated  more  concerning  the  value  of 
furbearing  animals. 

MISCELLANEOUS  STUDIES  (1936-1939) 

Controlled  Shooting  Areas  (1936-1939)  — 
Gerstell,  Langenbach,  McDowell. 

These  studies  revealed  the  average  time 
to  bag  each  species  of  game;  number  of 
hunters  using  the  areas;  number  of  hours  the 
average  person  hunts;  and  conduct  of  hun- 
ters in  relations  to  landowner’s  property. 

It  was  also  brought  out  that  neither  land- 
owners  nor  hunters  react  favorably  to  the 
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issuance  of  written  permits  as  a control 
vehicle,  and  that  landowners  do  not  seek 
compensation  for  hunting  privileges,  but  are 
chiefly  concerned  about  preventing  damage 
to  their  property. 

This  information  was  of  great  assistance 
in  the  successful  launching,  development 
and  management  of  our  Cooperative  Farm- 
Game  Projects.  With  it  the  Commission  felt 
safe  in  proceeding  with  the  broad  expan- 
sion of  the  projects.  Similar  information 
on  a broad  scale  might  also  be  of  value 
in  the  establishment  of  seasons  and  bag 
limits. 


Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Wildlife 
Research  Unit  Projects — 
1938-1946 

Most  of  these  projects  were  active  during 
1938-43.  From  1943-1945  nearly  all  projects 
were  dormant  because  of  the  war  and 
scarcity  of  manpower  and  material.  At 
present  the  entire  program  is  being  re- 
organized and  enlarged. 

Nutrition  and  Incubation  oj  Game  Farm 
Birds  (1938-1946) 

The  main  objective  of  this  project  was 
to  develop  better  and  more  economical  ra- 
tions for  artifically  reared  birds. 

Improved  rations  were  developed  and  sub- 
sequently used  by  the  Game  Commission.  In 
spite  of  war  shortages,  good  substitute  foods 
were  worked  out.  As  a result  of  this  proj- 
ect the  Commission  led  the  country  in  pro- 
gressive ringneck  pheasant  game  farm  pro- 
duction in  spite  of  the  war. 

Nutrition  and  Chemical  Composition  of  For- 
est Fruits  and  Nuts  (1938-1941) 

The  purpose  of  this  project  was  to  evalu- 
ate the  nutritional  qualities  of  the  various 
mast  species  so  that  planting  programs 
would  produce  more  satisfactory  results. 

A large  number  of  species  were  analyzed 
and  evaluated.  This  information  is  of  value 
in  any  woody  plant  planting  program  for 
wildlife. 

Ringnecked  Pheasant  Field  Study  (1938- 
1940) 

The  purpose  of  this  project  was  to  work 
out  the  life  history  of  the  ringneck  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  to  determine  management 
practices  that  would  increase  the  bird’s 
range  and  population  level. 

The  life  history  was  worked  out.  Defi- 
nite management  practices  were  recom- 
mended, some  of  which  have  been  carried 
out  by  the  Game  Commission. 

Mast  Production  Study  (1938-1941) 

The  objective  of  this  project  was  to  de- 
termine what  species  of  trees  and  shrubs 
are  the  best  food  producers  quantitatively 
and  qualitatively.  Some  management  prac- 
tices indications  were  arrived  at. 

Woodcock  Studies  (1938-1946) 

The  objective  of  this  work  was  to  de- 
termine population  trends  of  the  woodcock 
in  order  to  furnish  information  to  the  state 
and  federal  governments  for  the  setting  of 
seasons  and  bag  limits. 

Each  year  since  this  study  was  inaugurated 
spring  and  fall  census  counts  have  been 
made  in  Central  Pennsylvania.  This  study 
has  been  one  of  two  in  the  United  States 


that  has  provided  the  federal  government 
with  information  that  aided  it  to  set  the 
annual  seasons.  In  addition,  a number  of 
management  practices  have  been  worked 
out  for  Central  Pennsylvania  conditions. 

Ecological  and  Management  Study  of  Penn- 
sylvania Cottontails  (1938-1941) 

The  objective  of  this  project  was  to  de- 
termine what  species  of  cottontails  are  found 
in  Pennsylvania  and  to  work  out  manage- 
ment practices  for  their  increase. 

Much  valuable  nesting,  rearing  and  dis- 
tribution information  was  obtained  that  is 
of  great  value  in  cottontail  management. 
This  project  was  continued  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  Pitbman-Roberison  Project  6-R 
after  1941. 

Wild  Turkey  Management  Study  (1941- 
1943) 

The  objective  of  this  project  was  to  de- 
velop management  practices  for  the  increase 
of  the  wild  turkey. 

Two  years  of  very  good  field  work  was 
done  prior  to  the  war.  The  personnel  in- 
volved in  this  project  were  taken  into  the 
army.  This  is  a long  time  project  and  it 
will  be  renewed  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

A Study  of  Silvicultural  Practices  and  Their 
Effects  on  Deer  Foods  (1935-1943) 

The  objective  of  this  project  was  to  work 
out  silvicultural  practices  that  would  pro- 
vide deer  food  on  some  areas  in  the  rock 
oak  and  pitch  pine  scrub  oak  forest  types  in 
Central  Pennsylvania. 

Although  this  is  a long  time  project,  al- 
ready good  management  indicators  have 
been  worked  out.  The  war  interrupted  this 
project.  It  will  be  continued  shortly. 

Ruffed  Grouse  Study  (1938-1941) 

The  objective  of  the  project  was  to  work 
out  life  history  and  management  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

This  is  another  long  time  project  that  was 


barely  under  way  when  changing  personnel 
and  the  war  curtailed  its  continuance.  The 
project  will  be  reopened  very  shortly. 

Food  Production  for  Wildlife  in  Pennsylvania 
(1944-1946) 

The  objective  of  this  project  was  to  de- 
termine what  effects  various  degrees  of 
fertilization  would  have  on  various  forest 
types. 

This  is  a long  time  project  and  sufficient 
time  has  not  elapsed  to  provide  very  much 
information  as  yet. 

Miscellaneous  Projects 

Many  short  time  projects  were  worked  out 
during  the  period  1938-1943.  Food  habits 
studies  of  black  bear,  ruffed  grouse,  quail, 
red  fox  and  grey  fox  were  carried  on  and 
reports  published  on  the  findings,  primarily 
in  Game  News.  Much  of  the  findings  is 
information  that  is  essential  before  complete 
management  plans  can  be  worked  out  to 
obtain  greater  results.  Some  work  was  done 
on  censuring  deer  that  aided  in  determining 
deer  populations  in  certain  areas. 


HUNTING  SONG 

Wake  up,  arise,  get  out,  away, 

We  hunt  the  antlered  deer  today; 

Snow  covers  all,  tracking  is  fine, 

Guns  will  crack  and  hounds  will  bay. 

WE  HUNT  THE  ANTLERED  DEER 
TODAY. 

Take  to  the  woods  while  mom  is  young, 
Our  hearts  beat  fast,  our  muscles  strong; 

Winds  blow  hard,  tall  birches  bend, 

We  will  follow  the  trail  to  its  farthest  end. 

A deer  alert  in  a sheltered  vale 
Lifts  high  its  head  and  its  white-tipped  tail; 

Spreads  nostrils  wide  and  sniffs  the  air, 
Scents  danger  near  with  instinct  rare. 


An  improved  ration  study  helped  the  Commission  maintain  a large  production  of 
ringneck  pheasants  on  its  game  farms  in  spite  of  the  war. 
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WHEN  OUR  SOIL  IS  GONE— THEN  WHAT— from  page  5 


Pennsylvania  needs  more  home-grown  recreation  centers  in  the  form  of  ten-acre 
lakes  that  will  provide  fishing,  boating,  swimming,  nesting  places  for  waterfowl,  etc. 


verity  to  many  other  sections  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  Old  South  millions  of  acres 
have  already  been  completely  destroyed  by 
man-made  erosion. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  but  two 
organizations  in  Pennsylvania  specifically 
engaged  in  soil  conservation  programs.  One 
is  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  This  organi- 
zation has  but  two  or  three  extension 
specialists  who  work  through  the  County 
Agents  in  a program  of  soil  conservation. 
The  other  is  the  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation 
Service  which  is  doing  some  soil  conserva- 
tion work  in  eight  or  nine  Conservation 
Districts  in  the  state.  The  entire  staff  of 
soil  conservation  workers  is  far  below  the 
number  that  should  ’be  engaged  in  soil 
saving  work  if  erosion  control  is  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  erosion  rates  on  the  culti- 
vated lands  of  Pennsylvania. 

For  economy  and  efficiency,  erosion  con- 
trol in  Pennsylvania  should  first  ’be  placed 
on  the  land  that  is  worth  saving.  That  is, 
save  the  best  land  first.  In  some  sections 
of  the  state  the  erosion  control  programs 
are  getting  into  the  area  after  most  of  the 
soil  is  gone.  This  may  be  compared  to 
putting  the  lock  on  the  barn  door  after  the 
horse  has  been  stolen.  Likewise  the  putting 
of  erosion  control  on  land  that  is  already 
ruined  by  erosion  may  be  a waste  of  time 
and  effort  that  should  be  put  on  land  that 
is  worth  saving. 

In  some  sections  of  Pennsylvania  there 
are  large  tracts  of  land  that  are  now  idle, 
not  because  of  erosion  but  because  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  has  been  depleted  or  ex- 
hausted by  repeated  growth  and  removal 
of  crops  from  the  land.  Some  of  this  land 
has  'been  purchased  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  with  the  hope  that  it 
could  be  converted  into  state  game  lands 
where  hunting  could  be  improved.  Land  of 
this  type,  unless  its  fertility  and  usefulness 
is  restored,  is  a poor  home  for  game  be- 
cause there  is  but  little  if  any  game  food 
produced  on  such  areas.  Any  game  food  that 
would  grow  on  such  areas  would  be  of  very 


poor  quality.  If  wildlife  had  to  exist  on  the 
food  that  grows  on  some  of  these  areas  the 
animals  would  soon  lose  their  reproductive 
possibilities. 

In  certain  sections  of  South  Central  Penn- 
sylvania there  are  now  extensive  areas  of 
land  where  the  soil  has  been  so  badly 
eroded  and  impoverished  that  native  hard- 
woods fail  to  grow  when  planted  on  these 
impoverished  lands.  In  this  region  the 
Virginia  Scrub  Pine  is  the  only  tree  that 
is  capable  of  tolerating  such  lands  and  it 
has  but  little  future  value  for  either  wood 
or  lumber. 

When  our  soils  are  allowed  to  erode  away 
or  become  depleted  to  where  they  will  no 
longer  hold  enough  water  to  permit  the 
growth  of  the  original  hardwoods  the  land 
then  becomes  valueless  to  this  or  future 
generations.  So,  when  the  soil  is  gone, 
then  what? 

Where  does  the  soil  go?  It  goes  into  the 
streams  and  the  streams  carry  it  to  the 
ocean.  Where  erosion  is  extensive  and  se- 
vere the  streams  may  be  filled  with  mud 
and  filth:  In  some  sections  of  Pennsylvania 

the  streams  have  become  so  polluted  with 
mud  and  filth  that  the  original  fish  popu- 
lation has  been  completely  eliminated.  In 
fact  stream  pollution  in  Pennsylvania  is 
fast  becoming  a menace  to  the  health  and 
well-being  of  many  people. 

Pennsylvania  has  a great  need  for  more 
water  and  more  lakes.  Four  feet  of  water 
falls  on  the  land  each  year  but  most  of  it 
rushes  off  to  the  ocean.  As  our  soils  be- 
come thinner  the  run-off  will  ever  become 
greater.  It  is  too  bad  that  more  of  this 
water  isn’t  stored  in  lakes  on  the  land. 
How  many  lakes?  Every  county  should 
have  a dozen  ten-acre  lakes  that  could  be 
used  as  home  grown  recreation  centers. 
Why  allow  a migration  of  vacation  money 
to  the  lakes  of  Canada  when  there  are  pos- 
sibilities of  keeping  it  on  home  made  lakes 
in  the  old  home  state.  We  have  a few 
small  lakes  here  and  there  in  our  state 
forests  but  they  have  all  become  so  popu- 
lar and  crowded  in  summers  that  the  charm 


and  beauty  of  most  of  them  has  been 
smothered  with  crowds  of  people.  We  need 
more  lakes  for  recreation,  boating,  fishing, 
etc.  These  same  lakes  would  serve  as  rest- 
ing and  feeding  stations  for  migrating  water- 
fowl.  Our  feathered  friends  would  no  doubt 
enjoy  more  stop-over  lakes  in  Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania  needs  all  it  has  and  we 
need  to  become  serious  enough  to  want  to 
conserve  our  natural  resources,  of  which 
the  soil  is  of  greatest  importance.  When 
Our  Soil  Is  Gone,  Then  What? 


BE  CAREFUL  OF  DDT! 

A warning  that  care  must  be  taken  in 
applying  DDT  to  field  and  forest  areas  if 
wildlife  is  not  to  be  endangered  is  con- 
tained in  a report  recently  published  by 
the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Damage  to  various  kinds  of  animal  life — 
especially  to  commercially  valuable  re- 
sources such  as  fish  and  crabs — is  likely  to 
'be  widespread  and  severe  unless  the  spray- 
ing of  the  insecticide  is  restricted  to  the 
lowest  concentrations  useful  in  insect  con- 
trol, according  to  Clarence  Cottam  and 
Elmer  Higgins,  authors  of  the  report. 

The  publication  summarizes  results  of 
preliminary  field  investigations  carried  on 
chiefly  in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
on  a smaller  scale  in  10  other  states  and  Can- 
ada, by  scientists  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  in  cooperation  with  other  state, 
federal,  and  private  agencies.  The  report 
was  prepared  as  a guide  to  entomologists, 
control  operators,  and  the  general  public 
now  using  DDT  for  insect  control.  It  will 
be  followed  by  a more  detailed  publication 
when  additional  studies,  now  under  way, 
are  completed. 

Pronounced  mortality  among  wildlife  re- 
sulted from  the  use  of  high  concentrations 
of  DDT — more  than  two  pounds  per  acre — 
but  mortality  was  slight  in  most  instances 
where  lower  concentrations  were  used,  the 
experiments  showed. 

Nine  practices  which  have  been  used 
with  success  in  keeping  rabbits  from  in- 
juring plants  on  garden  plots  include: 

1.  Dust  plants  liberally  with  powdered 
lime  when  the  plants  are  damp. 

2.  Dust  plants  liberally  with  dusting  sul- 
phur. 

3.  Sprinkle  the  plants  with  red  pepper. 

4.  Spray  the  plants  with  a solution  con- 
sisting of  three  ounces  of  epsom  salts  and 
one  gallon  of  water. 

5.  Spray  the  plants  with  a solution  con- 
sisting of  one  teaspoonful  of  lysol  to  one 
gallon  of  water. 

6.  Spray  the  plants  with  a solution  con- 
sisting of  two  teaspoons  full  of  Black  Leaf 
Forty  to  one  gallon  of  soapy  water. 

7.  Spray  the  plants  with  a solution  of 
soapy  water.  Use  the  common  brown  laun- 
dry soap  in  preparing  the  solution. 

8.  Spray  the  plants  with  a solution  con- 
sisting of  one  ounce  tartar  emetic  and  three 
ounces  of  sugar  added  to  one  gallon  of 
water. 

9.  Sprinkle  naphthalene  flakes  between 
rows  of  plants. 
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THE  DUCK  HAWK’S  NEST— from  page  3 


There  was  some  discussion  as  to  whether 
what  the  Collector  tied  was  a real  bowline. 

“You  can  tell  as  soon  as  you  start,”  said 
the  Banker.  “If  it  unties,  it  ain’t.” 

I decided  the  argument  by  retying  that 
knot  myself  painstakingly,  not  to  say  me- 
ticulously. Then  I raised  another  question, 
as  to  whether  the  hauling  rope  was  per- 
fectly sound. 

“It’s  never  broken  yet,”  asserted  the  Col- 
lector, reassuringly. 

By  this  time  I knew  exactly  how  a con- 
demned man  feels  just  before  the  drop  falls. 
Taking  a turn  of  the  hauling  rope  around 
his  arms,  the  Banker  sank  his  heels  deep 
into  the  soft  earth  and  announced  that  he 


A dandy  8-pointer  killed  by  Henry  Kjelgaard, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  several  years  ago  near 
the  mouth  of  Phoenix  Run,  Tioga  County.  In 
1927  he  and  his  brother  Jim  killed  a 5-point 
with  a 27*4  inch  spread. 


was  all  set  for  the  descent — which  was 
more  than  I was. 

As  they  all  seemed  to  feel  that  there  was 
no  possible  reason  for  my  delaying  further, 
I gripped  the  guide  rope,  shut  my  eyes,  and 
backed  off  the  cliff.  In  another  moment  I 
was  swinging  over  the  six  hundred  feet  of 
atmosphere  which  lay  (between  me  and  the 
foot  of  the  cliff. 

Thirty  feet  down,  there  was  an  ominous 
cackle  in  the  air  just  over  my  head,  and 
out  of  a corner  of  my  eye  I could  see  the 
duck  hawk  bearing  down  upon  me,  her 
hooked  beak  half  open  and  her  black 
talons  outstretched.  I shouted  at  her  and 
just  when  I expected  to  feel  her  talons  in 
the  back  of  my  neck  she  veered  off  and 
never  thereafter  came  so  close. 

A moment  later  I forgot  all  about  her, 
as  a stone  about  the  size  of  my  fist  buzzed 
past  my  head  like  a bit  of  shrapnel  and 
went  on  down  in  a long  parabola  to  the 
ground  below.  I shouted  up  a warning,  and 
a head  was  cautiously  thrust  over  the  edge 
of  the  cliff  and  the  Collector  called  down 
apologetically  that  it  was  an  accident.  I 
found  afterward  that  the  Banker,  while 
trying  for  a better  footing,  had  dislodged  the 
stone,  which  rolled  over  the  edge  before  he 
could  stop  it.  At  the  time,  I remember,  I 
reflected  bitterly  that  if  the  stone  had  struck 
my  head  it  would  have  made  very  little 
difference  to  me  whether  it  was  an  accident 
or  not. 

All  further  forebodings  were  suddenly 
ended  by  my  feet  landing  on  the  ledge  be- 
low. 

Then  ensued  one  of  the  most  terrifying 
experiences  of  my  life.  I had  to  sidle  along 
the  ledge,  with  the  cliff  on  one  side  and  a 
sheer  drop  of  over  five  hundred  feet  on  the 
other.  The  naked  space  which  yawned  be- 
side me  made  me  gasp  as  if  I had  suddenly 
been  plunged  into  ice  water.  Of  course  I was 
in  no  real  danger,  for  the  rope  would  save 
me  if  I slipped,  yet  the  horror  of  a great 
height  is  something  which  cannot  be  reasoned 
away. 

I finally  reached  the  nest  in  safety  and 
carefully  stored  the  eggs  in  a box,  filled  with 


cotton,  which  I had  brought  with  me.  They 
were  an  extraordinary  set,  each  one  slightly 
differing  in  color  from  the  others.  One  was 
blood-brown,  another  mahogany-red,  an- 
other rosewood,  and  the  fourth  terra  cotta. 

When,  after  another  hair-raising  journey, 
I came  back  to  the  point  from  which  I had 
started,  I found  that  the  guide  rope  had 
blown  away  from  the  ledge  and  caught 
on  a chimney  of  rock  some  distance  above 
me,  up  which  I had  to  scramble  in  order  to 
loosen  it. 

At  last,  however,  I gave  the  signal  to  be 
hoisted  up  and  began  to  rise  into  space. 
At  first  I helped  the  Banker,  who  had 
charge  of  the  rope,  by  climbing  up  the 
guide  rope  hand  over  hand,  but  ten  feet 
of  that  was  all  that  my  wind  would  allow, 
and  I sagged  back,  a dead  weight  upon 
the  hauling  rope.  This  sudden  increase  of 
his  burden  evidently  caught  the  Banker 
unawares,  for  he  let  the  rope  slip  some 
distance  and  for  one  terrible  moment  I 
thought  it  had  broken.  Then  the  Collector 
came  to  the  Banker’s  assistance,  and  with 
exasperating  slowness  the  two  of  them 
at  last  landed  my  breathless  body  safe 
and  more  or  less  sound  upon  the  sunny 
bank  at  the  top  of  the  cliff. 

My  last  memory  of  that  day  was  the 
sight  of  the  duck  hawk,  black  against  the 
blue,  as  she  swooped  down  out  of  the 
sky  toward  her  eyrie.  The  Collector,  from 
the  depths  of  his  experience  with  these 
falcons,  assured  me  that  she  would  pro- 
ceed to  lay  another  clutch  of  eggs  in  the 
same  nest,  and  I highly  resolved  that,  so 
far  as  I was  concerned,  they  should  remain 
undisturbed. 


Biggest  Ducks  Unlimited 
Appropriation 

Ducks  Unlimited,  Inc.,  has  announced  its 
largest  appropriation  for  the  restoration  and 
management  of  waterfowl  breeding  grounds 
in  Canada!  At  the  recent  meeting  of  D U’s 
Board  of  Trustees  at  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
$275,000  was  voted  for  this  purpose.  Part 
of  this  record  fund  is  earmarked  for  joint 
development  with  the  Saskatchewan  gov- 
ernment of  a Saskatchewan  River  Delta 
tract  of  over  1,000,000  acres.  This  vast  and 
important  waterfowl  nesting  ground  is  being 
set  aside  by  the  Province  as  a permanent 
wildlife  reserve. 

Ducks  Unlimited  also  has  announced  ap- 
pointment of  a committee  of  representative 
businessmen  and  sportsmen  to  explore  the 
possibility  of  aiding  the  black  duck,  most 
popular  waterfowl  of  the  northeastern 
states.  It  is  composed  of  Robert  A.  Leeson, 
Boston;  Philip  C.  Barney,  Connecticut  Fish 
and  Game  Commission,  Hartford;  John  C. 
Marcellus,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  E.  Herrick  Low, 
New  York,  and  Glenn  L.  Martin,  Baltimore. 
The  committee  will  coordinate  its  studies 
with  a black  duck  field  investigation 
launched  a year  ago  under  the  direction  of 
Bruce  S.  Wright,  Frederick,  New  Bruns- 
wick biologist. 

Morton  W.  Smith  of  Minneapolis  was 
elected  D U President  at  the  meeting  to 
succeed  A.  C.  “Pop”  Glassell. 
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ALBINISM — from  page  1 1 


GUN  CARE — from  page  19 


they  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  animals,  and  pure  albinistic 
strains  have  been  developed. 

Among  birds  albinism  or  partial  albinism  has  been  observed  in 
many  species,  and  the  white  markings  are  often  symmetrical  or 
perfectly  balanced.  Such  common  species  as  the  robin,  English 
sparrow  and  ringneck  pheasant  are  apparently  most  addicted 
to  it  but  the  list  of  species  in  which  this  tendency  occurs  is  too 
long  to  be  gone  into  here.  When  it  occurs  among  wholly  black 
species,  such  as  turkey  vultures,  crows  and  blackbirds,  it  is  always 
the  subject  of  much  curiosity. 

Genetically,  albinism  is  considered  a recessive  character  that  may 
be  carried  over  several  generations  without  encountering  a combi- 
nation of  parents  that  will  produce  a markedly  albinistic  individual. 
It  is  usually  stated  that  under  normal  or  natural  conditions  an 
albino  is  under  such  a handicap,  because  of  its  conspicuous  appear- 
ance, that  the  odds  of  survival  are  against  its  reaching  maturity 
and  reproducing  its  tendencies;  but  occasional  albinos  have  been 
known  to  reach  a ripe  old  age,  and  in  some  species,  at  least,  to 
have  been  responsible  for  a considerable  number  of  offspring! 

-< — — — 

Snow  white  male  muskrat 

Photo  by  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 


time,  whether  you  had  it  out  for  a day  of  shooting  crows,  or 
merely  picked  it  up  for  a few  minutes  to  rout  the  burglar  trying 
to  steal  the  loaf  of  white  bread  hidden  under  the  stairs  in  the 
basement. 

I have  no  idea  how  many  kinds  of  gun  oil  there  are;  I haven’t 
used  them  all  and,  consequently,  I can’t  say  which  is  best.  My 
favorite,  however,  is  Fiendoil.  I have  used  it  virtually  ever  since 
it  appeared  on  the  market  and  I have  found  it  entirely  satisfac- 
tory for  protecting  firearms  from  external  rust.  It  also  is  good 
for  cleaning  and  protecting  the  bores  of  .22  rifles  and  pistols, 
and  shotguns.  I prefer  Hoppe’s  No.  9 for  high  velocity  rifles, 
since  it  will  remove  metal  fouling.  It  is,  of  course,  excellent  for 
bores  of  all  guns,  but  using  one  type  of  oil  for  both  exterior 
and  interior  surfaces  is  easier,  so  I use  Fiendoil  for  everything 
on  all  but  the  hot  numbers. 

The  old  Fiendoil  was  not  a lubricant,  but  the  new  type,  avail- 
able since  the  war,  lubricates  as  well  as  dissolves  powder  fouling 
and  prevents  rust.  It  is  ideal  for  the  quick,  all-over  job  when 
a minimum  of  fuss  and  bother  is  the  object,  but  thorough  gun 
protection  is  still  required. 

One  of  the  most  vexing  little  problems  of  gun  care  is  the 
matter  of  getting  an  oily  rag  to  just  the  right  degree  of  oiliness, 
and  then  keeping  it  that  way.  Any  true  gun  lover  knows  that  a 
clean,  freshly-oiled  rag  doesn’t  compare  with  an  old  one.  Yet 
old  rags  get  lost  or  pick  up  grit  and  become  unsatisfactory. 

Several  years  ago  I hit  upon  the  scheme  of  keeping  a well- 
oiled  rag  in  one  of  the  little  aluminum  cans  that  35  mm.  film 
used  to  come  in  before  the  war.  These  cans  are  about  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  two  inches  long  and  have  tight  fitting  lids.  One 
of  them,  or  another  of  similar  size,  is  ideal  for  keeping  an  oily 
rag  in  the  gun  case,  and  it  offers  the  further  advantage  that 
it  can  be  dropped  into  a pocket  when  one  is  taking  his  gun  out 
for  a day’s  use  in  either  humid  summer  weather  or  on  a rainy 
day  in  autumn.  Having  one  along  makes  it  easy  to  oil  your  gun 
at  midday  or  when  you  return  to  the  car  in  the  evening.  Again, 
a drop  of  oil  now  is  worth  more  than  a gallon  later. 


In  using  either  Fiendoil  or  Hoppe’s  No.  9,  follow  the  direc- 
tions on  the  bottle.  Don’t  think  you’re  helping  your  gun  by 
shoving  a rod  back  and  forth  through  the  barrel  for  half  an  hour. 
You’re  more  likely  to  wear  it  out  from  excessive  cleaning  than 
from  shooting.  If  a trace  of  metal  fouling  or  leading  shows  up, 
remove  it  with  a brass  brush  and  Hoppe’s.  Don’t  change  direc- 
tions midway.  In  other  words,  push  the  cleaning  brush  all  the 
way  through — preferably  from  the  breech  with  rifle  or  pistol, 
if  possible — and  then  pull  it  back  all  the  way. 

Avoid  trying  to  push  too  tight  a patch  through  a barrel,  and 
don’t  use  old,  rotten  rags.  If  a patch  comes  apart  or  gets  stuck 
in  a rifle  barrel,  pour  in  Fiendoil  and  let  the  gun  stand  several 
days  for  it  to  soak  through  the  patch.  Then  heat  the  spot  where 
the  rag  is  stuck.  Usually  you  can  push  it  out.  If  you  can’t  get 
it,  a trip  to  the  gunsmith  is  advisable  before  you  ruin  the  barrel. 
Attempting  to  shoot  a stuck  patch  out  is  a good  way  to  get 
a one-way  ticket  to  the  happy  hunting  grounds. 

For  external  gun  protection  under  conditions  of  extreme 
humidity,  or  for  duck  hunting  in  rainy  weather,  mix  up  a solu- 
tion of  four  ounces  of  carbon  tetrachloride  to  one  ounce  of 
paraffin.  Shave  the  paraffin  off  the  cake  into  the  carbon  tetra- 
chloride and  warm  the  latter  to  make  it  dissolve  faster.  (If  you 
can’t  get  the  carbon  tetrachloride  you  can  use  white  gasoline, 
but  it  presents  a fire  hazard.)  Wipe  the  solution  over  your  gun 
on  the  outside  only.  The  solvent  will  evaporate  and  leave  a thin 
coating  of  wax  over  the  gun.  It  will  last  much  longer  than  oil. 

I like  a wooden  ramrod  for  shotguns.  There’s  no  logic  in  it, 
probably  just  a matter  of  sentiment.  I whittled  my  first  shot- 
gun rod  out  of  a straight  piece  of  oak.  Sentiment  doesn’t  enter 
into  the  matter  of  selecting  a rifle  rod.  A one-piece  steel  rod 
with  swivel  handle  is  best.  In  my  opinion  there  is  no  question 
about  this.  A one-piece  steel  rod  will  remain  straight  longer  than 
a jointed  rod,  and  it  won’t  pick  up  grit  like  a wooden  one. 
Furthermore,  it  has  no  threads  to  strip,  leaving  a section  in  mid 
barrel. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


BASS,  TACKLE  AND  TACTICS  by  Harold  C. 

Hollis.  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  Publishers, 

67  West  44th  Street,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  $3.00. 

Here  is  a book  designed  expressly  to  help  both 
experienced  anglers  and  beginners.  Devoted  to 
obtaining  better  sport  through  the  use  of  lighter 
lures,  it  deals  exclusively  with  the  black  bass, 
America’s  most  popular  and  available  game  fish. 

The  author,  Harold  C.  Hollis,  has  spent  many 
hours  experimenting  with  all  sorts  of  tackle  and 
lures,  and  he  is  well  fitted  to  write  such  a book. 
In  pleasing  style  he  tells  about  bass  and  bass 
waters,  casting  and  fly  rods  for  bass,  tackle  and 
technique  for  both  lake  and  stream  fishing,  night 
angling,  wading  gear,  hooking  and  playing  fish 
and  the  science  of  bait  casting. 


“The  fox  from  its  occasional  misdeeds,  is  looked 
upon  by  the  majority  of  mankind  as  a deep- 
dyed  villian  that  devotes  its  entire  life  to  robbery 
and  derives  all  its  forage  from  the  chicken  yard 
or  duck  pen.  As  a matter  of  fact,  even  in  lo- 
calities where  foxes  are  abundant,  it  is  com- 
partively  rare  that  poultry  is  destroyed  by  them. 
On  all  well-regulated  farms,  chickens  are  housed 
at  night,  and  the  fox  necessarily  turns  his  at- 
tention to  field  mice,  rabbits,  ground  squirrels, 
and  insects,  such  as  grasshoppers,  crickets  and 
May  beetles,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  farmer. 
A ruffed  grouse  has  been  known  to  rear  its  young 
within  one  hundred  feet  of  a fox  den,  and  the 
tracks  of  the  young  birds  have  repeatedly  been 
seen  on  the  fresh  earth  before  the  entrance. 
Among  the  food  brought  to  the  young  of  this 
litter,  and  left  outside,  were  rabbits,  mice  and  a 
half-grown  woodchuck,  but  on  birds  of  any 
kind.” — Year  Book  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, U.  S.  Government. 


CURRENTS  AND  EDDIES  by  William  J.  Schal- 
dach.  A.  S.  Barnes  & Co.,  67  West  44th  St., 
New  York  18,  N.  Y.  $5.00. 

This  is  a delightfully  informal  book  devoted  to 
stream  fishing  with  the  fly  rod,  written  with 
warmth  and  humor  in  the  beautiful,  flowing  prose 
of  a master  craftsman.  It  has  much  practical  in- 
formation for  beginners,  but  its  main  theme  is 
the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  derived  from  the 
sport  when  it  is  approached  in  a not-too-serious 
manner. 

Before  one  ca  nbenefit  from  any  activity,  proper 
equipment  is  necessary.  Schaldach  therefore  de- 
votes a chapter  to  the  subject.  “The  Tools  of  the 
Trade”  covers  the  rudiments  of  tackle — what 
makes  a good  fly  rod,  and  how  to  select  one;  the 
reel,  and  how  to  choose  it;  what  line,  leaders  and 
flies  to  buy. 

We  would  like  to  know  about  any  individual 
efforts  sportsmen  or  sportsmen’s  clubs  are  making 
to  help  the  Commission’s  rabbit  trapping  program. 
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“RACCY,”  THE  MASCOT  OF  RATTLESNAKE  SHACK— from  page  10 


Occasionally  there  were  weekends  when 
Raccy  did  not  appear.  She  had  thousands 
of  acres  of  woodland  to  roam,  hundreds  of 
small  bottom  land  runs  to  investigate,  and 
Clarks  Creek  for  aquatic  interests.  Some- 
times she  would  arrive  at  camp  in  the  deep 
night,  when  we  were  peacefully  slumbering. 
She  soon  found  a way  of  attracting  our 
attention.  The  porch,  supported  by  poles, 
supplied  a means  of  reaching  the  roof  of 
the  building.  With  the  agility  of  a squirrel, 
Raccy  would  get  up  there  and  thump  about 
until  we  were  awakened.  The  moment  she 
heard  our  feet  hit  the  floor  of  the  shack,  she 
was  on  her  way  down  a post  and  ready 
for  the  plate  of  food  we  had  reserved  for 
her.  We  noted  that  crackers  or  dry  food 
had  to  be  dunked  in  the  spring  and  softened 
before  she  ate  them,  but  all  of  her  food  was 
not  washed  or  wetted  before  eating.  Fre- 
quent trips  to  the  spring  for  water  were 
characteristic,  however,  and  the  little 
stream  was  a popular  site  for  her  activities. 
We  enjoyed  watching  her  searching  along 
the  edges  of  the  pool,  standing  in  the  water. 
She  would  thrust  her  little  “hands”  under 
the  bank  and  bring  forth  holding  some  un- 
lucky snail,  crayfish  or  salamander,  which 
she  delighted  in  playing  with  as  a cat  does  a 
mouse  before  killing  it. 

Often,  after  refreshments,  she  would  climb, 
to  the  porch  room  and  curl  up  for  a nap, 
or  stretch  out  on  a squirrel  feeder  nailed 
up  on  a tree.  By  morning  she  would  be 
gone.  At  other  times,  after  eating  Raccy 
would  leave,  to  return  another  night. 

This  went  on  all  summer,  but  by  autumn 
we  became  worried.  Soon  the  “coon”  hunt- 
ing season  would  be  on.  Men  with  dogs 
and  guns,  or  fur  hunters  with  traps  would 
scour  our  mountainside  and  bottom  lands. 
The  nights  would  echo  to  the  baying  of 
hounds  when  these  dogs  gave  the  sly  old 
native  raccoons  a run  for  their  lives.  So 
we  knew  Raccy  would  be  among  the  first 
to  fall  into  their  clutches. 

Finally,  we  decided  on  a course  of  action. 
With  the  cooperation  of  the  game  protector 
and  the  zoo  keeper  we  made  plans  to  re- 
move Raccy  from  the  woods.  One  weekend 
we  carted  a box  trap  out  to  camp.  It  was 
placed  on  the  porch  and  baited  with  a few 
of  Raccy’s  favorite  cookies.  After  dark  we 
heard  her  come  up  on  the  porch  and  then 
the  slam  of  the  trap  door.  Raccy  became  a 
guest  at  the  Zoo  until  the  next  spring. 

Again  Raccy  was  taken  to  camp,  and  her 
experiences  of  the  year  before  were  almost 
duplicated.  She  had  grown  during  this  sec- 
ond year  and  really  became  the  czar  of  the 
Shack  area.  She  was  the  delight  of  our  over- 
night visitors,  we  got  up  at  all  hours  to  see 
her  as  she  rambled  about  the  place  and 
took  food  from  our  hands. 

Toward  fall,  the  time  for  running  “coon” 
dogs  came  around  again.  One  evening,  in 
late  September  Raccy  arrived  at  camp 
about  7:30.  We  knew  our  friend  Irvin 
Moyer  would  be  along  about  dark  to  train 
his  hounds  for  the  coming  “coon”  hunting 
season;  so  we  coaxed  Raccy  into  our  storage 
room  with  tidbits  and  locked  her  in.  We 
heard  the  dogs  coming  in.  They  investigated 
the  camp  site  thoroughly,  and  trailed  Raccy 
to  the  log  house.  With  the  cooperation  of 
their  master,  the  dogs  were  inveigled  into 
trying  a new  trail,  and  soon  we  heard  them 
in  the  distance,  making  the  going  tough 


for  some  of  Raccy’s  woodland  playmates. 

About  midnight,  when  the  hunters  had 
gone  home,  we  opened  Raccy’s  pen.  How- 
ever, she  also  knew  about  dogs,  and,  al- 
though we  coaxed,  she  was  skeptical  and 
refused  to  come  out.  Finally,  she  succumbed 
to  a tempting  piece  of  candy,  grabbed  it 
quickly  and  hustled  back  inside  again. 
Finally,  we  managed  to  get  her  out  and 
shut  the  door,  but,  of  course,  we  did  not 
dare  handle  or  touch  her. 

Once  out,  Raccy  sniffed  the  breeze,  stand- 
ing on  her  hind  legs,  her  nose  in  the  air. 
She  was  really  worried.  We  also  knew  it 
was  time  to  remove  her  from  the  woods,  so 
the  next  night  the  box  trap  was  set  on  the 
porch.  About  8:30  we  heard  her  arrive; 
investigating  the  trap;  pulling  at  the  wires 
and  testing  things.  Soon  she  went  in,  the 
lid  banged,  and  Raccy  was  again  taken 
away  to  safety. 

Raccy,  now  about  three  years  of  age  and 
a fine  specimen  of  full-grown  raccoon,  was 
taken  from  the  zoo  for  her  third  trip  to 
Clarks  Valley.  It  was  a fine  day  in  early 
March.  There  were  a few  patches  of  snow  on 
the  mountainside,  but  Rattlesnake  Shack 
stood  clear  in  the  circle  of  surrounding 
forest  land.  Raccy  fidgeted  in  her  box  and 
as  the  lid  was  pried  open,  was  out  like  a 
flash.  Freedom  seemed  to  delight  her;  she 
rubbed  against  us  and  between  our  legs 
as  she  walked  over  the  porch.  She  almost 
purred;  nosed  around  the  old  shack,  which 
no  doubt,  brought  back  memories  of  other 
pleasant  days — or  nights — and  then  went  to 
the  spring  for  a drink  of  her  favorite 
beverage.  Gradually,  she  set  out  for  the 
forest,  sniffing  at  familiar  old  trees  and 
logs.  Finally  the  woods  swallowed  her  up. 

At  that  time — March  3,  1945 — we  brought 
a male  raccoon  to  camp.  He  was  furnished  by 
the  zoo  authorities  and  we  hoped  Raccy 
would  thus  have  companionship  and  a mate. 
At  any  rate,  when  his  cage  was  opened  he 
wasted  no  time  and  quickly  disappeared  into 


the  landscape.  This  raccoon  was  not  tame 
and  indicated  it.  We  wondered  whether  we 
would  ever  see  him  again,  but  we  knew 
Raccy  would  come  back  when  the  smoke 
from  our  camp  stove  wafted  into  the  wild- 
wood,  or  the  music  from  our  radio  at- 
tracted her  attention. 

A week  later  Raccy  appeared  on  schedule 
time,  about  10:00  P.  M.,  accepted  a treat  and 
left  shortly  for  the  bottom  lands. 

Another  week,  an  emergency  trip  with 
Roger  Baker,  we  dropped  into  camp  about 
2:00  A.  M.  We  were  hardly  out  of  the  car 
when  I almost  stumbled  over  Raccy  in  the 
dark.  She  was  apparently  hanging  around 
the  place,  either  hungry  or  lonely  for  at- 
tention. We  played  with  her  for  an  hour, 
during  which  time  she  ate  enough  cake  to 
make  her  swell  out  like  a balloon. 

Then  Raccy  disappeared!  Six  weeks 
passed  and  no  sign  of  our  raccoon.  Each 
weekend  we  watched  in  vain  for  her  to  drop 
in  for  her  usual  visit,  but  no  trace  or  in- 
dication that  she  had  even  been  near  the 
place.  We  began  to  believe  that  something 
had  happened  to  her,  or  that  she  had  gone 
off  into  the  deep  recesses  of  Stony  Moun- 
tain, reverting  to  the  nautral  wild  state  of 
her  kind.  We  missed  her. 

On  Saturday  night  May  5 we  were  sitting 
around  the  camp  table  discussing  the  early 
spring,  and  gardening,  with  friends  from 
the  big  water  dam  east  of  us.  It  was  about 
10:30  P.  M.  The  soft  glow  of  kerosene 
lamps  and  the  flickering  firelight  from  our 
wood  stove  made  a cheerful  setting.  Sud- 
denly there  was  a thumping  outside.  It 
sounded  like  somebody  knocking,  but  it  was 
on  the  roof.  Raccy  had  returned.  Since  this, 
Raccy  has  appeared  regularly  according  to 
habit.  She  looks  well,  although  her  fur 
coat  is  not  in  as  prime  condition  as  in  the 
colder  weather.  But  she  comes  for  her  treats, 
acts  friendly,  and  then  slips  away  into  the 
darkness,  whether  to  a mate  or  not  we  do 
not  know. 
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THE  1946  PHEASANT  PROGRAM— from  page  9 


Fannett  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
Fulton  County 

Fulton  County  Sportsmen’s  League 
Fulton-Huntingdon  Counties 
Waterfall  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

Huntingdon  County 

Huntingdon  Co.  Game,  Fish  & Forestry  Assn. 
Juniata  Valley  Better  Hunting  & Fishing  Assn. 
Indiana  County 

Twolick  Valley  Rod  & Gun  Club 
Lackawanna  County 
Abington  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
Blakely  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
Waverly  Sportsmen’s  Club 
Luzerne  County 

Penn  Rod  & Gun  Club  of  Hazleton 
Brehm’s  Conservation  Club 
Trailwood  Association 
Butler  Valley  Rod  & Gun  Club 
United  Sportsmen  Camp  231 
Lycoming  County 

Consolidated  Sportsmen  of  Lycoming  County 
Tiadaghton  Sportsmen  Assn. 

Mifflin  County 

Mifflin  Co.  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

Northumberland  County 

Keystone  Fish  & Game  Assn. 

Milton  Fish  & Game  Assn. 

Perry  County 

Newport  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

W.  A.  Bitting,  Loysville 

Blain  Hunting,  Fishing  & Forestry  Prot.  Assn. 
Schuylkill  County 

Pitman  Fish,  Game  & Forestry  Assn. 
Oakgrove  Sharpshooters  Spts.  Assn. 

Valley  View  Gun  Club 
Barry  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
Lavelle  Fish  & Game  Prot.  Assn. 

Sullivan  County 

Hillsgrove  Fish  & Game  Club 
Susquehanna  County 

Silver  Lake  Rod  & Gun  Club 
Middletown  Wildlife  Con.  Club 
Central  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

Hallstead-Great  Bend  Rod  & Gun  Club 
Tioga  County 

Stony  Fork  Rod  & Gun  Club 
Antrim  Rod  & Gun  Club 
Cowanesque  Valley  Rod  & Gun  Club 
Sullivan  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
Long  Run  Fish  & Game  Club 
Asaph  Rod  & Gun  Club 
Nessmuk  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
Big  Elm  Rod  & Gun  Club 
Tioga  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
Mansfield  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

Union  County 

District  Game  Protector  M.  B.  Wells 
Wyoming  County 

Noxen  Monroe  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

Falls  Rod  & Gun  Club 

SPORTSMEN  AND  SCOUTING— By 

Pennsylvania  sportsmen  are  doing  a won- 
derful job  of  making  Pennsylvania  a better 
state  in  which  to  live.  The  benefits  of  their 
work  are  being  enjoyed  not  only  by  fellow 
hunters  and  fishermen  but  by  the  general 
public  as  well. 

And  marching  hand  in  hand  with  sports- 
men’s clubs  in  their  conservation  efforts  are 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Rabbit  trapping,  winter  feeding  of  game, 
planting  trees  and  shrubs  that  will  provide 
food  and  cover  for  wildlife  are  only  a few 
of  the  conservation  programs  on  which 
sportsmen  and  Boy  Scouts  work  together. 

Many  sportsmen  are  associated  with  the 
Boy  Scout  movement  as  leaders.  In  this  ca- 
pacity they  promote  many  worthwhile  serv- 
ice projects  and  help  to  increase  the  close 
cooperation  between  Boy  Scouts  and  sports- 
men’s organizations. 

In  some  localities,  sportsmen’s  organizations 
have  sponsored  Boy  Scout  Troops,  and  in- 
variably have  found  that  such  sponsorship 
is  very  much  worthwhile. 

Organization  of  a Scout  Troop  is  neither 
complicated  nor  difficult.  For  instance,  if 


Photo  by  Rollin  Heffelfinger. 

Claude  Ginder  and  David  Yohn,  both  of  Man- 
heim,  with  their  limit  of  ringnecks  bagged  by 
10  o’clock  first  day  of  the  season  last  year. 


Tunkhannock  Conservation  Club 
Meshoppen  Rod  & Gun  Club 
Russell  Hill  Rod  & Gun  Club 
Factoryville  Rod  & Gun  Club 


DAY-OLD  PHEASANT  CHICK  SHIPPING 
INSTRUCTIONS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM— 1946 
(Sportsmen’s  Organizations,  Youth  Groups,  Etc.) 
Berks  County 

John  L.  Henninger,  Myerstown 
Cushion  Peak  Rod  & Gun  Club 
Morgantown  Rod  & Gun  Club 
Bucks  County 

Springtown  Rod  & Gun  Club 

Great  Swamp  Fish,  Game  & Forestry  Assn. 

Delaware  Valley  Fish  & Game  Assn. 

New  Hope  Fish,  Game  & Forestry  Prot.  Assn. 
Conestoga  Rod  & Gun  Club 


John  F.  Ritter,  Jr. 

your  sportsmen’s  organization  wishes  to 
sponsor  a Scout  Troop  they  would  appoint  a 
committee  of  at  least  three  men  (over  21) 
to  serve  as  a Troop  Committee.  If  some  of 
the  sportsmen-members  have  sons  12  years 
old,  these  members  would  probably  want  to 


Photo  by  Wm.  C.  Grimm. 
Deputy  Game  Protector  W.  W.  Guiney  and 
Game  Protector  Sickles,  Linesville,  releasing 
ringneck  pheasants  in  Crawford  County. 


Bristol  Fish  & Game  Prot.  Assn. 

Morrisville  Fish  & Game  Prot.  Assn. 

Paletown  Rod  & Gun  Club 
Branch  Valley  Fish,  Game  & Forestry  Assn. 
Chester  County 

Elverson  Rod  & Gun  Club,  Inc. 

Octrado  Sportsmen’s  Club 

Kimberton  Gun  Club 

Octoraro  Sportsmen’s  Club 

Northern  Chester  County  Sportsmen’s  Club 

Honey  Brook  Rod  & Gun  Club 

Chester  Springs  Fish  & Game  Assn. 

Westchester  Fish  & Game  Assn. 

Dauphin  County 

George  A.  Speece,  Dauphin 
Halifax  Sportsmen’s  Association 
Delaware  County 

Delaware  Co.  Field  & Stream  Assn. 

Lancaster  County 
Mt.  Joy  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

Lexington  Rod  & Gun  Club 
Strasburg  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

Pequea  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

Southern  Lancaster  Co.  Farmers-Sportsmen’s 
Assn. 

Lancaster  Co.  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

Lebanon  County 

Quittapahilla  Rod  & Gun  Club 
Millcreek  Rod  & Gun  Club 
Izaak  Walton  League 
Lehigh  County 

Lehigh  Co.  Fish  & Game  Prot.  Assn. 

Rural  Sportsmen’s  Association 
Montgomery  County 

East  Greenville  Rod  & Gun  Prot.  Assn. 
Montgomery  County  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs 

Northampton  County 
Lappawinzo  Fish  & Game  Prot.  Assn. 
Bethlehem  Game,  Fish  & Forestry  Assn. 
Monocacy  Field  & Stream  Assn. 

York  County 

Yorkanna  Game  & Gun  Club 
Kreutz  Creek  Valley  Farmers’  and  Sportsmen’s 
Assn. 

Springfield  Twp.  Farmer’s  & Sportsmen’s  Assn. 
Karl  A.  Smith,  York 

Springfield  Farmer’s  & Sportsmen’s  Assn. 
Springfield  Twp.  Farmer’s  & Sportsmen's  Assn. 
Dillsburg  Fish  and  Game  Assn. 

Izaak  Walton  League,  Chap.  67 
Dover  Fish  & Game  Assn. 

Mt.  Wolf  Game  Association 
Spring  Garden  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

York  & Adams  Co.  Game  & Fish  Assn. 

Spring  Grove  Sportsmen’s  Club 

Southern  York  Co.  Farmer’s  & Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

Glen  Rock  Fish  & Game  Assn. 

Carbon  County 

The  Palmerton  Rod  & Gun  Club 


serve  on  this  committee  and  have  their  boys 
in  the  troop.  This  committee  then  secures 
a qualified  man  (over  21)  to  serve  as  the 
leader  of  the  troop,  and  probably  another 
man  (18  or  older)  to  serve  as  an  assistant 
leader.  These  leaders  can  be  members  of 
the  sportsmen’s  organization.  The  boys,  not 
less  than  8 in  number  pass  their  Tenderfoot 
tests,  then  the  Troop  applies  for  a charter. 
Following  a session  of  adult  training,  the 
sportsmen’s  association  then  has  its  OWN 
TROOP.  In  the  entire  process  of  such 
organization  much  help  is  given  by  the  Local 
Scout  Council  which  serves  each  particular 
community. 

The  sportsmen’s  organizations  and  Boy 
Scouts  have  already  done  much  toward 
building  a better  America.  There  remains 
much  to  be  done. 

The  future  of  America  depends  upon  its 
youth.  The  prosperity  of  a country  depends 
upon  its  natural  resources.  Wise  sportsmen 
and  Boy  Scouts,  knowing  these  things,  are 
developing  a closer  relationship  and  stand 
together,  a living  symbol  of  service  to  others, 
to  themselves  and  to  America! 
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TIPS  FOR  CAMPERS 


During  the  months  of  summer  and  early 
fall  millions  of  Americans  will  answer  the 
call  of  the  out-of-doors  and  spend  many 
pleasant  hours  on  fishing,  camping  and 
picnicking  trips. 

“To  get  the  maximum  degree  of  enjoy- 
ment from  these  trips  anglers  and  pick- 
nickers  should  be  sure  to  practice  the  sim- 
ple, but  soundly  important,  laws  of  safety,” 
said  a Remington  Arms  Company  authority. 
“Too  many  people  look  forward  with  plea- 
surable anticipation  to  these  health-build- 
ing periods  of  recreation  without  first  hav- 
ing made  thorough  plans  for  their  outings  or 
made  a complete  check  of  their  equipment 
to  see  that  some  important  item  is  not  left 
behind.  And  that  small  piece  of  equipment 
you  leave  behind  is  sure  to  be  the  one 
you’ll  need. 

“If  you  want  to  enjoy  that  picnic,  fishing 
or  camping  trip,  or  even  a stroll  through 
the  woods,”  he  continued,  “be  sure  to  look 
out  for  poison  ivy,  poison  oak  or  poison 
sumac.  Summertime  is  their  season,  too. 
And  a good  case  of  poison  ivy  infection 
will  spoil  any  one’s  vacation  and  probably 
cause  loss  of  any  desire  for  future  outings 
of  a similar  nature. 

“Learn  to  identify  these  plants  and  avoid 
them.  Your  dictionary  will  describe  them 
and  probably  illustrate  the  description. 

“In  tramping  through  the  woods  high 


boots  offer  good  protection.  If  it  is  too  hot 
for  high  boots,  wear  your  socks  over  the 
lower  part  of  your  trousers,  thereby  pro- 
tecting the  ankles.  Make  it  a habit  to 
wash  thoroughly  after  each  tramp  through 
the  woods,  whether  you  think  you’ve 
rubbed  against  a poisonous  plant  or  not. 
Make  a thick  lather  of  yellow  kitchen  soap 
and  hot  water,  wash  five  or  six  times.  Then 
apply  rubbing  alcohol,  rinse  with  cold 
water  and  dry.  In  drying  be  sure  to  use  a 
soft  fabric. 

“If  these  preventive  measures  are  not 
effective,  you’re  in  for  a tough  time  for 
medical  science  has  not  yet  developed  a 
sure  cure  for  a bad  case  of  poison  ivy. 
Some  inoculations  have  been  successful  but 
they  must  be  taken  before  the  season.  The 
best  you  can  do  is  to  keep  it  from  spreading, 
soothe  the  itching — and  hope  it  will  clear 
up  soon.  Wash  with  soap,  water  and  rubbing 
alcohol  as  described  above.  Cover  the  in- 
fected skin  with  calomine  lotion  to  which 
enough  carbolic  acid  has  been  added  to 
make  a 2%  solution.  This  will  help  ease  the 
itching.  You  can  also  secure  relief  by  ap- 
plying dressings  soaked  in  a solution  of 
epsom  salts.  Above  all  things  DON’T 
SCRATCH.  This  spreads  the  poison  and  can 
cause  additional  infections. 

“Watch  out  for  sunburn.  Take  it  gradu- 
ally, using  oil  or  any  good  sunburn  lotion 
or  ointment  before  you  take  the  sun  full 
blast. 

“A  first  aid  kit  is  a ‘must’  for  every 
camper,  hunter  and  fisherman.  It  should 
contain  adhesive  tape,  gauze  pads,  iodine, 
bandage  roll,  aspirin,  burn  ointment, 
matches,  sterile  razor  blade. 

“A  water-proof  match  case  can  be  made 
by  sliding  a used  12  gauge  shotgun  shell 
over  a used  16  gauge  shell. 

“A  good  emergency  candle  can  be  made 
from  a used  shotgun  shell,  by  splitting  the 
sides.  This  also  comes  in  handy  in  starting 
a fire  when  the  wood  is  wet. 

“A  pot  hook  made  from  a forked  stick 
is  a mighty  handy  instrument  for  the  cook. 
A useful  cooking  rack  can  be  made  from 
forked  sticks  as  end  pieces  and  pot  hooks, 


notched  at  the  lower  end,  swinging  from  the 
cross  piece. 

“Don’t  become  overheated.  And  don’t 
drink  quantities  of  cold  liquid  when  you 
are  hot. 

“Bank  your  fire  well  at  night  and  when 
you  break  camp,  make  doubly  sure  that 
every  vestige  of  your  fire  is  completely 
out.  Be  careful  to  extinguish  your  cigarettes 
when  in  the  woods,  even  though  the  vegeta- 
tion is  green.  The  under  cover  may  be  tinder 
dry. 

“If  you  take  a firearm  along,  be  sure  you 
know  what  you  are  shooting  at  before  you 
pull  the  trigger.  Never  carry  a loaded  gun 
in  a boat.  You  can  load  it  quick  enough 
when  you  need  it — and  it’s  SAFE  when 
empty. 

“A  set  of  serviceable  cooking  utensils  can 
be  made  from  various  sizes  of  tin  cans  to 
which  are  attached  wire  handles.  When 
nested  they  make  a compact  and  space- 
saving outfit. 

“Before  you  go  camping,”  he  concluded, 
“check  your  equipment  and  food  supply 
over  once  more  to  see  that  you  have  every- 
thing which  will  make  for  a pleasant  and 
SAFE  outing.  Lack  of  the  things  you  for- 
got may  spoil  your  trip.  Travel  as  light  as 
possible  . . . but  don’t  overlook  the  neces- 
sities.” 


STEADY  TO  WIND  AND  SHOT— from  page  19 


learns.  If  this  method  fails,  use  a chock  collar.  Be  sure  to  com- 
pliment him  when  he  performs  correctly.  An  affectionate  pat  goes 
a long  way  with  the  pupil. 

When  he  has  responded  to  treatment  it  is  a good  idea  to  snap 
the  cord  to  his  collar  simply  as  a safety  measure.  He  will  re- 
member that  the  cord  is  the  instrument  that  checks  him,  and  he 
will  feel  your  command  over  him.  The  finished  performer  is 
well  worth  the  effort  required  to  show  him  how  you  want  the  job 
done. 

A well  trained  dog  should  hold  on  point,  stand  erectly  with 
head  and  tail  high  after  the  birds  have  flown  and  until  you  com- 
mand him  to  move.  This  is  required  of  dogs  in  field  trials,  and 
should  be  required  of  all  hunting  dogs.  Some  dogs  are  trained 
to  drop  when  game  flies,  but  this  method  has  too  many  flaws  to 
take  time  to  enumerate  them. 

When  your  dog  learns  to  point,  the  chances  are  good  that  he 
will  point  game  until  his  last  day  afield,  and  if  he  retrieves,  that 
qualification  will  stay  with  him  unless  something  unusual  happens 
to  prevent  it,  but  steadiness  to  wing  and  shot  is  an  accomplished 
feat  which  will  have  to  be  constantly  maintained  throughout  his 
hunting  career.  You  must  be  careful  in  hunting  him  with  other 


dogs  that  do  not  hold  to  shot.  This  is  a real  problem  and  must 
be  handled  with  extreme  care.  It  may  seem  unfair  to  hold  your 
dog  steady  while  his  bracemate  goes  wildly  in  and  if  you  are  not 
careful  your  dog  will  be  there  with  him.  Many  men  refuse  to 
hunt  their  dogs  with  any  who  are  not  steady  to  shot,  and  if  more 
good  men  would  follow  the  example  you  would  see  more  and 
more  perfectly  finished  gun  dogs  in  the  field. 

The  excuse  a hunter  usually  gives  when  his  dog  is  unsteady  is 
that  he  believes  a dog  should  move  in  as  quickly  as  possible  when 
game  is  down  in  order  that  cripples  may  be  caught  before  they  get 
away.  However,  if  a dog  is  worth  his  training  and  possesses  a 
good  nose,  he  will  be  able  to  find  crippled  game  just  as  well  even 
if  a few  seconds  have  elapsed  between  the  gun  fire  and  the  com- 
mand to  seek  dead. 

There  are  dogs  that  will  remain  steady  at  flush  and  shot  if  no 
game  falls  to  the  gun,  but  will  go  forward  before  the  command  to 
move,  when  they  see  a bird  drop.  But  the  superlative  gun  dog 
will  not  move  a muscle  even  if  game  is  killed  and  falls  fluttering 
in  his  sight,  until  he  is  ordered  on  to  retrieve.  It  is  an  exemplifi- 
cation of  fine  breeding,  sound  development,  correct  training,  and 
beautiful  manners  if  your  dog  resists  the  temptation  to  recover 
dead  game  until  he  is  told  to  do  so. 
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LETTERS  FROM 

“In  reading  the  December,  1945,  issue  of 
Pennsylvania  Game  News,  which  comes 
to  our  home,  through  the  subscription  of  my 
late  husband,  I noticed  all  the  articles  on 
fox  extermination  under  the  title  ‘Notes 
from  the  Field.’ 

“Many  hunters  have  spoken  about  the 
large  quantity  of  foxes  and  their  destruc- 
tion of  small  game  but  I believe  very  few  of 
them  went  to  the  trouble  and  danger  of 
getting  a fox  the  way  my  husband,  John, 
got  his. 

“John,  while  out  him  ting,  was  standing  on 
a ledge  looking  for  game  when  a slight 
rustling  noise  attracted  his  attention.  Being 
an  excellent  woodsman  and  hunter  he  care- 
fully looked  around  and  spied  a beautiful 
red  fox  at  the  bottom  of  the  ledge  coming 
toward  him.  The  fox  was  craftily  looking 
this  way  and  that,  evidently  sensing  the 
unseen  danger.  As  John  slowly  raised  his 
weapon  he  remembered  my  desire  for  a 
fur  neck  piece  (as  what  woman  doesn’t) 
knowing  the  pelt  would  probably  be  ruined 
by  the  shot,  he  slowly  lowered  the  gun. 
Propping  the  gun  against  the  rock  he  waited 
until  the  fox  was  directly  below  him.  Then 
he  leaped  down  upon  the  fox,  grabbed  him 
by  the  neck  and  decided  to  choke  him  to 
death,  thus  saving  the  hide  from  bullet  holes. 
The  fox,  having  made  up  its  mind  that  it 
didn’t  want  to  be  choked,  (I  can’t  blame 
it)  put  up  a terrific  struggle. 

“For  some  time,  the  hunters  related,  it 
was  an  up  and  down  struggle,  first  the  fox 
was  down  and  John  was  on  top — next  John 
was  down  and  the  fox  was  up.  Finally,  John 
lost  his  footing  and  they  rolled  down  an 
embankment,  landing  in  a creek  which 
added  no  comfort  to  either  victim.  The  next 
idea  my  husband  had  was  to  hit  the  fox’s 
head  on  a rock  and  knock  him  out,  but  the 
fox  clawed  fast  to  his  clothes  and  he  de- 


OUR  READERS 

cided  that  that  also  was  taboo.  After  a 
bit  more  struggle  John  spied  a stone  which 
he  used  for  putting  the  fox  out  of  his 
fighting  mood.  Thinking  the  fox  dead  he 
put  it  in  the  coat  of  one  of  the  other 
hunters  and  hunting  was  continued. 

“After  finishing  hunting  for  the  day  the 
hunters  returned  to  the  car.  John  started 
to  replace  his  wet  clothes  for  some  dry 
ones,  and  was  half  way  through  the  pro- 
cedure when  there  was  a commotion  in  the 
hunter’s  coat,  where  the  supposedly  dead  fox 
had  been  put,  and  in  trying  to  subdue  the 
fox  knocked  down  the  hunter.  The  fox 
finally  extricated  itself  from  the  coat  and 
started  down  through  the  brush  followed 
by  John,  partially  undressed.  The  next 
round  between  fox  and  man  was  the  last  one 
for  the  sly  fox,  who  wasn’t  so  foxy  after  all. 

“The  fox  was  brought  home  and  an 
account  was  given  of  the  battle,  with  many 
a merry  laugh, 

“The  fox  is  now  a beautiful  neck  piece, 
highly  cherished  by  me — doubly  so,  because 
my  husband  got  it  expressly  for  me,  and 
had  much  difficulty  getting  it. 

“My  husband  was  100%  sportsman,  loving 
the  out-of-doors  and  shooting  most  of  all. 
He  died  on  October  24,  1945,  doing  the 
things  he  loved — hunting.  He  had  gone  duck 
hunting  and  While  in  the  act  of  retrieving 
the  last  duck,  prior  to  coming  home,  the 
boat  started  to  sink  very  fast.  Being  an 
excellent  swimmer,  he  dived  in  and  started 
for  shore.  He  doubled  up  with  cramp,  in 
39  feet  of  water,  went  down  and  never 
came  up.  He  always  remarked  in  life  if 
he  died  hunting  he  died  happy  so  now  my 
mental  picture  of  him  is  that  of  a hunter  in 
a happy  hunting  ground,  on  the  largest  hunt 
he  ever  went  on.  May  he  ever  be  happy.” 
— Mrs.  Florence  Shaffer,  237  Chestnut  St., 
Sunbury. 


Dari  O.  Hewitt,  Force,  Pa.,  submitted  this 
photo  of  Frank  Gardner  and  a large  elk  he 
killed  on  Laurel  Run,  Clearfield  County  in  1923. 
It  weighed  around  800  lbs.,  had  17  points,  and 
a spread  of  42  inches. 


HUNTING  NOTES 

Wade  Satterfield,  of  Fairmont,  West  Vir- 
ginia, just  won’t  live  this  one  down.  He 
went  deer  hunting  and  the  deer  ran  away 
with  his  gun. 

Here’s  how  it  happened.  Satterfield  and  a 
companion  were  hunting  near  Berkeley 
Springs,  West  Virginia,  just  over  the  Mary- 
land line.  They  shot  a deer,  but  they  did 
not  kill  him.  He  toppled,  then  arose  and  ran. 
The  men  followed. 

When  they  caught  up  with  the  wounded 
animal  he  charged,  pinning  Satterfield  to 
the  ground.  When  he  ran  off,  he  had  Sat- 
terfield’s rifle  entangled  in  his  antlers. 

A short  time  later  the  buck  was  found 
dead,  with  the  rifle  still  in  his  antlers. 


Deputy  Game  Protector  Edgar  Schmoke, 
who  carved  himself  a home  out  of  the  brush 
in  a secluded  spot  about  half  a mile  from 
the  highway,  shot  a nice  8-point  buck  the 
first  day  of  the  season. 

Hunters  passing  to  and  from  the  mountain 
beyond  this  woodland  home  saw  the  fine 
trophy  hanging  on  a tree  near  the  house  and 
admired  it. 

One  hunter  coveted  it. 

He  trudged  up  to  the  house  and  questioned 
Mrs.  Schmoke  about  the  possibility  of  buying 
it.  She,  not  wishing  to  be  rude,  said  that 
her  husband  was  very  proud  of  the  buck 
and  she  was  quite  sure  he  had  no  desire  to 
sell  it. 

“I’ll  come  back  this  evening  and  talk  to 
him  about  it,”  declared  the  eager  nimrod. 

There  was  nothing  to  do,  then,  but  give 
him  the  awful  truth. 

“My  husband,”  she  told  him,  “is  a Deputy 
Game  Protector.  I don’t  think  he’d  be  al- 
lowed to  sell  it.” 

Like  a campfire  in  a sudden  shower,  the 
eager  glow  faded  from  the  hunter’s  face. 

“No,  I GUESS  NOT!”  he  declared. 

The  last  Mrs.  Schmoke  saw  of  him,  he  was 
legging  it  toward  a happier  hunting  ground. 


Photo  by  Leo  A.  Luttringer,  Jr. 

Young  screech  owl.  These  little  owls  stretch  their  small  bodies  to  astounding 
lengths  as  a protective  measure.  They  resemble  short  broken  tree  stubs  or  branches 
and  blend  admirably  with  their  surroundings. 
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MYSTERIOUS  GAME  BIRD  LOSSES 


Photo  by  W.  L.  R.  Drake. 

Mother  quail  and  youngster. 

Mysterious  losses  among  northern  grouse, 
Hungarian  partridges,  and  quail  may  be 
caused  by  vitamin  deficiency,  according  to 
Albert  M.  Day,  Director,  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service. 

This  opinion  was  expressed  following  in- 
tensive studies  carried  on  by  Ralph  B. 
Nestler,  biologist,  at  the  Service’s  Patuxent 
Research  Refuge  at  Bowie,  Md.,  on  vitamin 
A requirements  of  bobwhite  quail  for  breed- 
ing, growth,  and  maintenance.  Three  gene- 
rations of  pen-reared  bobwhites,  totaling 
2,244  birds,  were  used  in  the  studies,  and 
the  research  so  conducted  that  the  effect  of 
a deficiency  in  the  first  generation  could  be 
traced  through  the  third  generation. 

During  the  course  of  these  nutrition  ex- 
periments on  America’s  most  popular  upland 
game  bird  it  was  learned  that  amounts  of 
vitamin  A stored  in  the  liver  of  the  quail 
lasted  only  a limited  time,  and  unless  the 
bird  had  access  to  food  containing  required 
amounts  of  the  vitamin  or  carotene,  it  soon 
became  weak  and  helpless. 

Significantly,  the  experiment  showed  that 
even  though  the  birds  might  be  in  plump 
condition  and  with  crops  full  of  food,  it 
was  still  possible  for  them  to  be  dying  from 
avitaminosis,  or  vitamin  deficiency. 

The  tests  demonstrated  that  breeding 
quail  required  about  6,000  international 
units  of  vitamin  A per  pound  of  their 
diet;  growing  stock  needed  3,000-4,000  units; 
and  at  least  2,500  units  were  necessary  in 
winter  for  maintenance. 

A deficiency  of  vitamin  A,  it  was  shown, 


Food  or  Famine,  the  Challenge  of  Erosion,  by 
Ward  Shepard.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  $3.00. 

The  Dustbowl  woke  America  and  the  world  to 
the  fact  that  humanity’s  basic  capital — the  soil — 
is  being  blown  away  and  washed  into  the  rivers 
at  a cataclysmic  rate. 

But  this  book  is  no  mere  catalogue  of  destruc- 
tion. Starting  from  the  basic  fact  that  world- 
wide soil  erosion  is  an  ominous  threat  to  civili- 
zation, the  author  systematically  raises  and  sys- 
tematically answers  the  question,  what  are  we 
going  to  do  about  it?  Rejecting  sentimental  propa- 
ganda, he  gives  us  sound,  common-sense  solu- 
tions to  soil  conservation  problems  that  are  as  old 
as  time. 

The  author  is  well  qualified  to  give  this  infor- 
mation. He  has  specialized  in  large-scale  enter- 
prises of  soil,  forest  and  water  conservation.  He 
served  many  years  in  the  Forest  Service,  was  for- 
merly on  the  faculty  of  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Public  Administration,  and  is  now  a 
conservationist  in  the  Indian  Service. 


had  far-reaching  effects;  it  affected  the 
survival  of  the  breeders,  the  number  of 
eggs  laid,  the  hatching  of  the  eggs,  and 
even  the  survival  of  the  offspring  regard- 
less of  the  quantity  of  the  vitamin  in  the 
latter’s  diet. 

Directly  applicable  to  northern  condi- 
tions is  Mr.  Nestler’s  conclusion  that  yel- 
lcw  com  is  the  only  commercial  cereal  that 
contains  appreciable  amounts  of  carotene, 
the  plant  source  of  vitamin  A.  Thirty-five 
percent  of  yellow  com  in  the  quail’s  diet 
will  supply  the  least  necessary  quantity  of 
carotene  to  maintain  life,  according  to  Mr. 
Nestler. 

Elecause  all  sources  of  vitamin  A,  or 
carotene,  in  the  wild  are  scarce  in  winter, 
the  Service  is  encouraging  the  growth,  in 
hedgerows,  of  wild  foods  rich  in  carotene 
which  are  acceptable  to  quail.  Stalks  of 
yellow  com  should  be  left  standing  in  the 
fields,  with  the  ears  partially  husked  and 
bent  downward  so  the  quail  can  reach  them 
easily.  Greens,  such  as  kale,  which  are 
rich  in  vitamins  and  can  survive  under 
freezing  conditions,  may  be  planted. 

In  light  of  the  facts  developed  through 
this  research,  Service  scientists  suspect  that 
a deficiency  of  vitamin  A may  be  respon- 
sible for  the  failure  of  many  restocking 
programs  which  utilize  pen-reared  quail. 
Likewise,  a scarcity  of  vitamin  A may  be 
a potent  factor  in  the  periodic  fluctuation 
in  the  population  of  wild  quail  and  the 
shrinkage  of  their  natural  range. 

The  results  of  this  experiment,  which  were 
delivered  in  a paper  by  Mr.  Nestler  at  the 
recent  North  American  Wildlife  Confer- 
ence held  in  New  York  City,  may  find  wide 
application  among  game  bird  breeders  and 
conservation  departments.  The  penrearing 
of  quail  is  rather  a sizeable  business,  ac- 
cording to  the  Service.  In  1940  there  were 
711  licensed  quail  breeders  and  more  than 
325,000  bobwhites  were  propagated  on  State 
farms  or  on  private  farms  cooperating  with 
the  States,  and  over  62,000  live  quail  were 
purchased  by  the  States. 

The  Service  is  continuing  its  investiga- 
tions of  vitamin  A in  collaboration  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  and 
the  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Units  in 
both  Alabama  and  Virginia.  Tests  are  now 
being  run  on  wild  quail  to  ascertain  their 
storage  of  vitamin  A. 


Conserving  Soil  and  Moisture  in  Orchards  and 
Vineyards,  pamphlet  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  by  John  T.  Bregger,  Senior  Soil  Con- 
servationist, Erosion  Control  Practices  Division 
and  Grover  I.  Brown,  Principal  Agronomist. 
Agronomy  Division,  Soil  Conservation  Service 

In  this  informative  pamphlet  the  authors  explain 
contour  planting  and  contour  and  strip  cultivation 
of  orchards  and  vineyards.  They  discuss  mulching 
the  soil  between  the  trees  and  tell  which  plants 
are  most  suitable  for  vegetable  ground  cover. 

Brief  but  prudent  information  is  given  on  the 
subjects  of  farm  ponds  and  reservoirs,  irrigation 
in  orchard  soil  conservation,  application  of  con- 
servation measures  to  non-contour  orchards  and 
adaptation  of  conservation  practices  to  fruit  and 
nut  species. 

This  pamphlet  is  well  worth  reading  not  only 
for  orchard  and  vineyard  owners,  but  for  any 
person  interested  in  soil  conservation  and  the 
control  of  soil  erosion. 
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“Mamma,  mamma,  wake  up!  Why  does  papa 
always  carry  his  shoes  in  his  hands  when  he 
comes  home  from  his  gunning  club  meetings?" 


BOOK  REVIEW 

Countryman  Press  (A.  S.  Barnes  & Co.,  N.  Y.) 
has,  in  the  last  year,  produced  two  books  that, 
in  format  and  content,  take  rank  among  the  top- 
flight volumes  of  any  sportsman’s  library. 

Shotgunning  in  the  Uplands  and  Shotgunning  tn 
the  Lowlands  give  the  sportsman  reader  the  un- 
beatable combination  of  Ray  Holland  and  Lynn 
Bogue  Hunt.  Mr.  Holland,  a gunner  of  wide  ex- 
perience himself,  has  the  ability  to  -write  of  the 
sport  in  the  humorously  rugged  vein  that  gunners 
understand.  Much  accurate  information  on  up- 
land game  and  waterfowl  with  practical  sugges- 
tions as  how  best  to  gather  them  into  the  bag. 
are  contained  in  these  interesting  stories.  The 
two  volumes,  small  quarto  in  size,  are  fine  ex- 
amples of  American  bookmaking  and  remind  one 
of  some  of  the  publications  of  the  late  Derrydale 
Press.  Lynn  Hunt  has  supplied  eight  paintings, 
reproduced  in  full  color,  for  each  book.  Besides 
these  plates  there  are  many  of  his  characteristic 
pen  drawings  scattered  through  the  pages.  I felt 
that  the  offset  work  left  something  to  be  desired 
in  the  reproduction  of  a few  of  the  paintings,  but 
on  the  whole  these  are  the  handsomest  sports- 
men’s books  that  I have  seen  for  a number  of 
years  at  anywhere  near  the  price  asked — seven 
dollars  fifty  each. 

Very  shortly  this  same  Countryman  Press  is  to 
bring  out  a book  dealing  with  the  life  and  work 
of  America’s  finest  painter  of  big  game,  Carl 
Rungius.  I understand  that  William  J.  Schaldach 
of  Currents  and  Eddies  fame,  is  to  handle  the 
letterpress,  a job  which  he  should  execute  ably. 
However  any  book  with  colored  reproductions  of 
Mr.  Rungius’  paintings  of  moose,  caribou  and  big 
horn  needs  nothing  further  to  make  it  a success. 
Were  Theodore  Roosevelt  alive  this  book  would 
have  top  priority  in  his  library. 


HAMHEAD  HOGG 

By  S.  A.  Orr  and  R.  G.  Rodkey 


“I’ll  say  there  isn’t.  That’s  the  first  shot 
I’ve  had  today!” 


BOOK  REVIEWS 
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BALLAD  OF  A BEAR  HUNTER 

By  KATHRYN  W.  MEALS 
Division  of  Public  Information 

Ima  Hunter  bought  a gun 
She  thought  that  hunting  would  be  fun — 
Not  for  the  squirrel,  deer  or  hare 
Our  Ima  wished  to  shoot  a bear. 

Into  the  north  woods  Ima  came 
With  gun  in  hand  to  stalk  big  game 
And  a red  cap  upon  her  hair 
For  Ima  thought  she’d  bag  a bear. 

Into  the  woods  each  day  she’d  go 
In  spite  of  icy  winds  and  snow 
On  the  third  day  her  luck  was  rare 
For  Ima  thought  she  saw  a bear. 

No  safety  rules  made  Ima  stop 
She  aimed  and  fired  and  heard  him  drop 
For  joy  she  jumped  into  the  air 
To  think  that  she  had  killed  a bear. 

And  in  another  second’s  fraction 
She  hurried  to  the  scene  of  action 
And  saw  her  quarry  lying  there 
Alas!  She  had  not  shot  a bear! 

She  learned  to  her  chagrin  and  grief 
Her  trophy  was  a tired  old  beef 
From  some  nearby  farmyard  astray 
And  now  she  had  a fine  to  pay. 

That  night  around  the  campfire’s  glare 
She  lied,  and  said  she’d  shot  a bear 
But  hunters  wise  she  could  not  fool 
They  knew  she  only  shot  the  bull. 

The  moral — nimrods  wise  and  cute 
Will  always  look  before  they  shoot 
For  hunters  who  play  safe,  they  say 
Will  live  to  hunt  another  day. 


BOOK  REVIEW 

Parade  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  by  Robert 
Hegner  and  Jane  Z.  Hegner.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York,  N.  Y.  $3.95. 

Here  is  an  unusual  natural  history  of  animals 
clearly  and  simply  written  for  all  who  wish  to 
know  something  about  the  modes  of  life  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  animals  they  see  or  read  about. 
The  authors  have  chosen  representatives  from 
each  large  group  in  the  animal  kingdom,  arranged 
in  order  of  their  complexity  for  Amoeba  to 
Man. 

The  authors  take  pains  to  tell  what  most  people 
want  to  know  about  animals — how  a certain  ani- 
mal looks,  where  it  lives,  how  it  protects,  where 
and  how  it  obtains  its  food,  how  it  reproduces, 
how  it  passes  the  winter  and  how  it  affects 
human  welfare. 

This  book  contains  743  of  the  best  photographic 
illustrations  of  living  animals  in  their  native 
haunts. 

Dr.  Hegner  has  spent  over  forty  years  as  a 
student  and  teacher  of  the  science  of  animals, 
and  has  had  personal  experience  with  many  of 
the  animals  described  in  the  book.  He  has  written 
several  of  the  most  successful  textbooks  and 
reference  books  in  zoology  and  contributed  over 
150  articles  on  animals  to  scientific  and  popular 
magazines. 


1.  Don’t  overload  the  boat. 

2.  Never  stand  up  or  change  seats  in  a 
boat. 

3.  Stay  with  the  boat.  In  the  event  it 
overturns,  cling  to  it  until  help  arrives. 

4.  Always  row  toward  shore  at  the  first 
sign  of  a storm. 

5.  Take  the  advice  of  the  man  who  rents 
you  the  boat.  He  knows  the  hazards  and 
conditions. 


Answers  to  What’s  Wrong 

1.  One  of  the  extraordinary  peculiarities  of 
the  prong-horn  antelope  is  its  habit  of  shed- 
ding the  horns  every  fall  and  developing  new 
horns  over  the  remaining  bony  core. 

2.  Nighthawks  have  large  white  patches  in 
each  wing  and  a white  bar  across  the  tail  about 
midway  of  its  length. 

3.  Robin  fledglings  have  black  spotted  breasts, 
an  indication  that  they  are  thrushes. 

4.  Bluebirds  nest  in  holes  in  trees,  fence  posts, 
etc. 


BEAR  ELECTROCUTES  SELF 

There  is  something  new  under  the  sun, 
judging  from  a fantastic,  but  true,  story 
that  came  out  of  the  Rockton  area  of  Clear- 
field County  recently. 

Here’s  the  story,  as  related  by  Pennsyl- 
vania Electric  Company  workmen: 

At  approximately  10:30  o’clock  Saturday 
night  the  Rockton  area  was  plunged  into 
total  darkness  when  the  2200-volt  double- 
wire lines  that  carry  electric  current  to  the 
area  “went  out.” 

Pennsylvania  Electric  Company  crews 
from  DuBois  began  an  immediate  investiga- 
tion to  learn  the  cause  of  the  trouble  and 
at  5 o’clock  Sunday  morning  found  it — an 
80-pound  bear  that  had  been  electrocuted  by 
the  power  lines  because,  it  is  presumed,  he 
was  too  “nosey.” 

The  bear,  thoroughly  cooked  and  very 
dead,  was  removed  from  the  wires  and  elec- 
tric service  was  restored  to  the  area. 

Joe  Barkley,  of  Punxsutawney,  secretary 
of  the  Jefferson  County  Sportsmen’s  Assn., 
opines  that  the  bear,  a 1945  cub,  heard  a 
“leak”  on  the  power  line  and,  mistaking  it 
for  the  buzzing  of  bees,  made  the  fatal 
error  of  climbing  a pole  and  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  wires. 

A breakfast  of  bear  steaks  was  available 
to  those  who  were  at  the  scene  of  the 
electrocution  Sunday  morning. 


Lansdowne  police  appeared  in  a new  role 
May  22  when  they  were  called  upon  to  trap 
a game  animal  which  had  entered  a local 
home. 

When  Miss  Helen  Heaney  returned  to  her 
place  of  residence,  30  South  Lansdowne 
avenue,  she  noticed  a dark  ball-like  object 
in  the  doorway,  which  quickly  unwound 
itself  as  she  opened  the  door  and  scurried 
into  the  apartment  ahead  of  her. 

She  notified  the  police  who  found  the 
intruder  to  be  a possum.  They  trapped  it, 
then  took  it  to  the  woods  along  Darby 
Creek,  where  they  set  it  free. 


Three  Springfield  Township  young  men 
'thought  that  they  had  seen  everything 
screwey  in  the  Bob  Hope-Bing  Crosby 
movie  at  the  Yorktown  Theatre,  Elkins 
Park,  Sunday  night.  Before  they  reached 
home  they  were  to  see  another  dizzy  epi- 
sode and  it  wasn’t  in  the  movies. 

Driving  east  on  Church  road  at  Paper- 
mill  road,  William  Johnson  of  Barren  Hill, 
and  two  companions,  Frank  P.  Stanton,  Jr., 
and  Pvt.  Harry  Reynolds,  both  of  Oreland, 
were  startled  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a 
shadow  moving  in  their  path. 

Before  Johnson  could  swerve  the  car 
there  was  a terrific  impact  and  the  machine 
slowed  to  a stop.  The  men  found  a 150- 
pound  doe  deer  had  rammed  their  car  and 
had  been  instantly  killed. 

The  radiator  of  the  car  was  virtually 
wrenched  loose  and  wrapped  around  the 
motor.  Lights,  bumper  and  fenders  were 
smashed.  The  car  was  so  badly  damaged 
that  it  had  to  be  towed  away. 


“While  returning  to  headquarters  one  evening 
I saw  10  elk  in  one  herd  on  the  West  Hick’s 
Run  road  about  two  miles  from  the  refuge 
headquarters.  One  of  them  was  a yearling  which 
shows  there  is  some  reproduction.”. — Game  Pro- 
tector George  E.  Sprankle,  Clearfield,  April  1946. 


JTE«€~  JAMES 


1.  Four  dandies  killed  at  Spring  Brook  by  the  Old  Forge  Sports- 

men’s Association.  2.  J.  H.  Nickolson  of  the  Cambria  County  Sports- 
men’s Association,  holding  the  first  fox  killed  on  a drive  by  that 
organization.  Nearly  300  members  of  the  club  participated.  3.  Joseph 
Stefanides  of  Swoyersville,  with  nice  6-point,  150-pounder  killed  in 
Luzerne  County.  4.  Fred  D.  Couermo,  Bucks  Co.,  with  185-lb.  buck 
killed  near  Colebury.  5.  This  trophy  is  the  prnid  possession  of  Bill 
Stephens,  Indiana,  Pa.  The  head  has  37  points,  26  of  which  are 

over  an  inch  long.  It  weighed  over  200  lbs.  and  was  killed  near 
Dilltown,  Pa.  6.  After  18  years  of  deer  hunting,  Walter  Blakely,  of 

Indiana,  Pa.,  made  it  a good  one.  One  hour  before  the  end  of  the 

season  he  killed  the  33-point  buck  shown.  Mr.  Bagley  was  hunting 
on  Yellow  Creek,  Indiana  Co.  7.  When  Paul  W.  Laubach,  of  Lock 
Haven,  shot  his  deer  one  antler  fell  off;  the  other  dropped  off  on  the 


way  home.  8.  A nice  bruin  bagged  near  Germania  by  Paul  Guyton 
and  Thomas  Madden  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Wm.  Hanning,  of  Wheeling. 
W.  Va.  9.  A nice  one  bagged  by  Joe  Douglass,  of  Marienville.  10.  Wm. 
D.  Knight,  Columbia,  and  trophy.  11.  Some  members  of  Herbert 
W’harton's  hunting  camp,  Glenshaw,  Pa.  Left  to  right:  Mr.  Wharton, 
Glenshaw:  Harry  Crawford,  Kelley  Station;  Ray  and  Jim  Fink,  Du  Bois; 
John  Vesel,  Millvale,  and  Robert  Adams,  Oakdale.  12.  Edward  Graf, 
Pittsburgh,  sent  us  this  fine  photo  of  the  members  of  his  hunting 
party.  13.  Thomas  D.  Owens,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  nice  white-tail. 
14.  Carl  Wagner,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  trophy.  15.  Bruce  Schnure, 
Dean  Schnure,  and  Sam  Schnure  of  Northumberland,  with  bucks 
they  killed  in  Union  County.  16.  Dean  Schnure  with  the  three  beavers 
caught  in  Pine  Creek. 


Pennsylvania  Owls 

Beginning  this  issue  we  plan  to  run  a series  of  four  drawings  of  Pennsylvania  Birds  of  Prey 
by  William  Montagna,  former  Cornell  University  student  of  ornithology.  These  paintings,  which 
were  executed  several  years  ago,  will  be  used  subsequently  to  illustrate  a little  bulletin  on  the 
hawks  and  owls  which  the  Game  Commission  plans  to  publish  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 


Top,  left  to  right:  Screech  Owl  (gray  phase);  Barred  Owl;  Great  Horned  Owl.  Center: 
Barn  Owl.  Bottom:  Snowy  Owl;  Long-eared  Owl;  Short-eared  Owl. 
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Conservation  Laboratory  a 

Success 

The  first  Conservation  Education  Laboratory  for  Teachers  ever  held  in  the 
Commonwealth,  which  was  conducted  from  July  1 through  August  10  at  The 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  and  the  Conservation  Education  Conference  held 
in  conjunction  with  it  on  July  19  and  20,  proved  to  be  outstanding  successes. 
Those  who  observed  the  School  in  operation  have  praised  it  highly,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  have  its  counterpart  in  more  than  one 
educational  institution  within  the  Commonwealth  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

The  two  groups  of  teachers  which  attended  the  two  three-week  sessions 
represented  an  excellent  cross-section  of  the  State  and  their  enthusiasm  will 
undoubtedly  be  reflected  with  considerable  amplification  in  the  future  con- 
servation programs  in  their  schools  and  communities. 

It  is  hoped  that  similar  Laboratories  will  be  the  outgrowth  of  this  initial 
undertaking,  and  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  underwrite  future  move- 
ments of  this  kind  by  public  subscription.  Now  that  the  success  of  the  venture 
has  been  positively  assured,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  State  appro- 
priations will  ultimately  be  forthcoming  to  finance  such  worthwhile  programs. 

A full  and  well  illustrated  account  of  the  six-week  Laboratory  and  inter- 
mediate two-day  conference  will  be  the  feature  article  of  next  month’s  issue. 
At  that  time  full  credit  will  be  given  the  numerous  organizations  and  individ- 
uals who  coordinated  their  efforts  and  contributed  their  money  toward  making 
the  School  possible.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  teachers  who  attended 
the  course  will  also  be  given,  and  the  highlights  of  the  all-important  two-day 
conclave  of  outstanding  educators  and  conservationists  likewise  will  be 
presented. 


Special  Meeting  of  Federation 

Just  as  we  were  going  to  press  we  received  notice  that  a special  meeting  of  the 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  has  been  called  for  October  11  and  12  at  Harrisburg 
with  headquarters  at  the  Harrisburger  Hotel.  There  will  be  a Director’s  meeting 
and  a number  of  separate  panel  discussions  beginning  at  10:00  a.m.,  Friday,  Oc- 
tober 11,  at  the  Hotel,  followed  by  a general  conference  in  the  Forum  of  the 
Education  Building  at  9:30  a.m.  the  next  morning. 

The  special  meeting  was  called  to  consider  resolutions  prior  to  the  next  Session 
of  the  General  Assembly,  so  the  Legislative  Committee  may  act  more  expeditiously 
upon  them.  Dr.  C.  A.  Mortimer,  Honesdale,  Secretary  of  the  Federation,  asks  that 
all  resolutions  to  be  considered  be  submitted  to  him  not  later  than  September  20. 
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Entrance  to  State  Game  Lands  No.  89  in  Clinton  County. 


Photo  by  D.  L.  Batchele 
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by 

Samuel  * Scoville,  Jr. 


OME  down  for  the  green-wings," 
read  a wire  from  Bill  on  a day  in 
November  and  the  next  morning  found  me 
listening  to  the  minor  notes  of  a white- 
throat  who  was  singing  by  my  friend’s  old 
house  outside  of  Wilmington.  Then  a star- 
ling creaked  and  whistled  and  a covey  of 
griddle-cakes  and  home-made  sausages 
called  to  me  even  more  loudly  from  the 
breakfast  table  as  I went  downstairs. 

As  we  drove  out  to  Blackbird  Creek, 
there  were  flocks  of  fat,  fleecy  clouds  wan- 
dering through  a turquoise  sky,  and  silver 
marshes  overlaid  with  violet  showed  beside 
the  road,  while  on  a fence-post  a bluebird, 
with  gentian  back  and  rust-red  breast, 
gleamed  against  the  withered  grass  of  a 
held. 

Beyond  the  bluebird  we  picked  up  a 
grizzled  old  pot-hunter  tramping  along  with 
gun  over  shoulder,  a relic  of  the  bad  old 
days  when  there  was  spring-shooting,  no 
bag-limit,  and  a market  for  ducks  the  year 
around. 

The  old  rascal  told  us  stories  of  bush- 
whacking in  the  fall  in  a skiff  covered  with 
canvas  and  camouflaged  with  bushes.  In 
winter  the  same  skiff  was  painted  white 
and  piled  high  with  ice,  while  the  hunters 
wore  white  clothes  and  even  painted  their 
boots  and  gun-barrels  white.  In  both 
seasons  the  boat  would  be  sculled  slowly 
and  noiselessly  with  a single  oar  close  to  a 
flock  of  sleeping  ducks.  Then  the  crew 
would  open  fire,  the  man  in  the  bow  using 
either  a swivel  gun  or  a number  four.  Often 
by  such  murderous  tactics  market-gunners 
would  secure  a whole  flock  of  ducks. 

We  dropped  the  market-gunner  at  a 
lonely  farm  and  whirling  through  Odessa, 
reached  at  last  the  old  brick  farmhouse  at 
Taylor’s  Bridge,  where  that  good  scout. 
Buck  Daniels  lives. 

We  drove  across  wet  meadows  until  we 
reached  the  edge  of  a marsh  which  stretched 
away  clear  to  the  Delaware  River.  It  was 
crossed  by  a black  and  sullen  stream  known 
as  Blackbird  Creek. 

Near  the  creek  was  a bit  of  woods  where 
the  maples  were  molten  gold,  the  black  oaks 
a dull  crimson  overlaid  with  russet,  and  the 
white  oaks  all  raspberry-red.  Beyond  the 


trees  our  trail  led  through  rust-red  grass 
and  fragrant  gold-white  everlasting  and 
stretches  of  umber  reeds.  Among  them  was 
hidden  our  blind,  a little  clump  of  reeds  and 
cat-tails,  facing  one  of  the  numerous  pools 
which  lay  scattered  across  the  marsh  like 
vast  pewter  platters  dropped  here  and  there 
by  some  careless  giant. 

We  crept  carefully  into  the  blind  through 
an  opening  at  one  end  and  took  our  seats 
on  one  of  the  hardest  boards  ever  manu- 
factured on  the  North  American  continent, 
and  the  tall  grass,  all  tan  and  dim  gold, 
closed  above  our  heads. 

Followed  a long  period  of  watchful  wait- 
ing, for  the  season  did  not  open  until  12 
of  the  clock.  The  decoys,  a mallard  drake 
and  four  Susies,  dozed  in  the  sun  and 
flocks  of  red-wing  blackbirds  flew  chirp- 
ingly  by  from  time  to  time.  At  last,  half 
an  hour  before  the  stroke  of  twelve,  a gun 
went  off  from  some  blind  behind  us,  fol- 
lowed by  a perfect  fusillade  from  over  on 
Blackbird  Creek.  The  sound  aroused  Bill’s 
intense  indignation. 

“The  dirty,  unsportsmanlike  dogs,  to  shoot 
ducks  out  of  season,”  he  rumbled.  “I  wish 
a game  warden  would  come  along  and  arrest 
every  last  one  of  ’em.” 

Hardly  had  he  spoken  when  there  was 
the  whimper  of  wings  overhead  and  five 
ducks  flew  over  our  blind  and  curved  down 
toward  the  pond.  In  a second  Bill  was 


on  his  feel.  “Bang,  bang,”  went  his  gun 
and  a drake  dropped  dead  on  the  water 
He  sat  down,  sheepishly  avoiding  my  eye. 

“My  watch’s  been  running  mighty  slow 
lately,”  he  said  at  last. 

Finally  the  noon  whistles  blew  and  the 
sound  had  hardly  died  away  when — “Mark,” 
muttered  Bill  hoarsely  in  my  ear.  I 
marked  through  all  the  four  quarters  of  the 
sky  but  saw  nothing.  “In  the  pond,  you 
bone-head,”  hissed  Bill  again.  Then  I 
noticed  that  a small  duck  was  swimming 
among  the  decoys  in  the  pool  before  us.  I 
stood  up  and  instantly  a green-winged  teal 
shot  out  of  the  water  like  a rocket.  It 
seemed  incredible  that  any  one  could  hit 
such  a speedster  of  the  sky  and  I drew 
down  on  it  faint-heartedly  but  the  bird 
never  hesitated.  Then  as  it  straightened 
out,  fifty  yards  away,  I tried  my  left  barrel 
and  the  duck  dropped  dead. 

A moment  later  another  one  came  in 
and  Bill  very  generously  again  gave  me  the 
first  shot.  Again  I missed — and  so  did  Bill 
As  it  quartered.  Bill  tried  his  second  barrel 
with  no  results  and  once  more  the  choke- 
barrel  of  my  trusty  old  hand-made  Colt 
dropped  it  at  the  far  edge  of  the  pond. 

“Double-barreled  ducks,”  grumbled  Bill. 

' Why  don’t  you  shoot  your  second  barrel 
first?” 

Even  as  he  spoke  he  demonstrated  his 
idea  by  crumpling  up  another  teal  that  was 
about  to  light. 

Our  next  visitor  was  a wily  old  black 
duck,  who  circled  around  and  around  our 
decoys  just  out  of  range,  as  is  the  exasper- 
ating custom  of  that  wary  fowl.  Finally 
one  of  his  evolutions  brought  him  into  long 
range  and  Bill  jumped  up  and  let  him  have 
both  barrels. 

“He’ll  drop  any  moment,”  said  my  friend 
excitedly.  “I  simply  filled  him  full  of  lead." 

I watched  him  closely,  but  the  misguided 
bird  never  even  hesitated  and  flying  like  a 
bat  out  of  hell  disappeared  in  the  purple 
distance. 

At  the  edge  of  the  marsh  the  gums  showed 
peach-red,  and  the  oaks  were  all  flame  and 
gold,  while  all  around  us  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  see  the  great  marsh  stretched  away 

(Continued  on  Page  31) 
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By  DR.  IRA  N.  GABRIELSON* 


Photo  by  C.  Gordon  Krieble. 

Hillside  in  upper  Dauphin  County  being  planted  (1942)  by  school  children  under 
auspices  of  Tri-County  Sportsmen’s  Association  headed  by  “Jake”  Phillips,  well  known 
sportsman  and  pheasant  breeder,  of  Pillow. 


| N these  hectic  postwar  days,  everyone 
is  seeking  a solution  to  immediate  prob- 
lems in  personal  business  and  public  af- 
fairs. Those  individuals  and  organizations 
interested  in  maintaining  wildlife  popula- 
tions are  no  exception.  Many  new  prob- 
lems face  wildlife  administrators  which 
must  be  solved  if  we  are  to  maintain  the 
major  recreational  values  which  hunting 
and  fishing  afford.  These  new  conditions 
arise  primarily  from  a great  increase  in  the 
hunting  and  fishing  demand  and  from  the 
further  fact  that  wildlife  development  pro- 
grams were  necessarily  curtailed  or  sus- 
pended because  of  lack  of  labor  and  ma- 
terials throughout  the  war. 

There  is  yet  no  accurate  measure  of  the 
increase  in  hunting  and  fishing  pressure. 
It  is  known  that  duck  stamp  sales,  with 
only  a part  of  the  year’s  returns  reported, 
have  broken  all  previous  records.  Likewise, 
state  sales  of  hunting  and  fishing  licenses 
have  reached  new  highs  although  complete 
information  is  not  yet  available.  Based  on 
previous  experience,  all  wildlife  adminis- 
tration expected  some  increase,  but  it  is 
already  apparent  that  even  the  higher  esti- 
mates will  be  conservative  when  the  final 
returns  are  in. 

Federal  and  state  wildlife  agencies  found 
it  necessary  to  curtail  their  development 
and  production  programs  both  because  of 
cuts  in  funds  and  as  a result  of  higher 
costs  in  operation.  Development  programs 
based  on  Pittman-Robertson  funds  were 
practically  stopped  during  the  war.  Thus 
even  though  the  country  entered  the  war 
with  good  wildlife  populations,  in  many 
states  there  has  not  been  enough  progress 
to  meet  the  sudden  pressure  on  these  re- 
sources. 

* Corporation  President,  Wildlife  Management 
Institute. 


There  is  no  perfect  answer  to  the  prob- 
lems, but  there  is  available  for  the  first 
time  in  many  states  some  additional  mach- 
inery which  can  help  materially  in  restor- 
ing and  in  maintaining  higher  populations 
of  resident  small  game.  Hugh  Bennett, 
Chief  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  told 
me  a few  days  ago  that  there  was  now  a 
soil  conservation  district  law  in  all  forty- 
eight  states.  That,  of  course,  does  not  mean 
that  all  areas  in  every  state  are  covered 
by  soil  conservation  districts,  but  it  does 
mean  that  the  legal  authority  is  now  avail- 
able for  the  eventual  spread  of  such  dis- 
tricts to  every  area  where  soil  erosion  is  a 
problem.  Fortunately,  for  those  interested 
in  wildlife,  it  is  not  possible  to  do  a good 
soil  conservation  job  without  helping  resi- 
dent game  species.  This  is  good,  but  even 
more  important  is  the  fact  that  soil  con- 
servation work  is  carried  out  with  definite 
efforts  to  help  wildlife,  it  can  be  even  more 
valuable.  This  only  emphasizes  again  the 
truth  that  management  of  soils  and  waters 
and  the  living  products  thereof  is  so  essen- 
tially related  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate 
them. 

Every  state  conservation  department  is 
aware  of  the  value  of  this  soil  conservation 
program.  Many  of  them  have  contributed 
man  power  and  funds  to  do  supplemental 
work  to  benefit  wildlife  that  cannot  be 
justified  as  a part  of  a soil  conservation  plan. 
Some  sportsmen’s  groups  are  aware  of  these 
possibilities  and  are  working  on  definite 
projects.  There  is,  however,  need  for  much 
greater  effort.  Hunters  and  fishermen  are 
at  present  gravely  concerned  with  the 
probability  of  a marked  decrease  in  the 
fish  and  game  stocks  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. Many  are  launching  campaigns  to 
help.  Some  of  these  efforts  will  do  good; 
some  will  produce  little  of  value. 


Here  is  a real  opportunity  to  make  a 
permanent  improvement  in  local  game  popu- 
lations by  using  every  effort  to  provide 
the  proper  combinations  of  food  and  cover. 
If  there  is  a soil  conservation  district  op- 
erating in  the  territory,  it  is  suggested  that 
sportsman’s  organizations  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  program.  Learn  from  soil 
conservation  technicians  or  those  from  the 
state  conservation  department  the  things 
that  might  be  done  in  addition  to  the  soil 
conservation  program  itself  to  insure  pro- 
duction of  more  wildlife.  Often  more  money 
spent  in  this  type  of  cooperation  with  land- 
owners  will  produce  more  results  for  a 
long  period  than  any  other  program  that 
is  as  yet  available  for  use. 

Many  standard  soil  conservation  practices 
directly  contribute  to  better  environment 
conditions  for  wildlife.  The  basis  of  the 
soil  conservation  program  is  the  preven- 
tion of  excessive  and  rapid  runoff  of  water 
or  excessive  blowing  of  the  soil.  In  either 
case,  planting  with  some  type  of  vegeta- 
tion is  used  to  correct  the  bad  condition. 
That  means  in  a state  like  Pennsylvania, 
that  slopes  too  steep  for  farming  will  be 
planted  to  permanent  vegetation  of  some 
kind — this  may  be  either  grass,  herbaceous 
plants,  shrubs  or  trees  according  to  locality 
and  conditions.  It  means  the  planting  of 
wood  lots  on  rough  bits  of  land  or  land 
that  for  any  purpose  is  not  suitable  for 
cultivation.  It  means  contour  plowing  and 
strip  farming  on  sloping  lands  that  are  still 
suitable  for  cultivation.  It  means  the  con- 
trol of  gullies  by  mechanical  means  such 
as  check  dams,  but  eventually  by  perma- 
nently planting  these  areas  with  plants  that 
will  assist  in  holding  the  soil  in  place.  It 
means  the  development  of  ponds  in  order  to 
regulate  the  runoff  and  force  the  water  into 
the  soil  instead  of  allowing  it  to  nm  madly 
off  the  surface.  It  means  stream  and  ditch 
bank  control  by  planting  trees,  shrubs,  or 
herbaceous  plants  with  wing  dams,  rip- 
raps, or  other  construction  where  necessary. 
It  means  the  proper  rotation  of  crops  so 
that  no  area  of  soil  is  continually  exposed 
to  erosion  by  being  planted  in  cultivated 
or  tiUed  crops.  All  of  these  things  and 
others  will  be  done  to  the  land  where 
needed.  It  does  not  mean  that  every  farm 
or  every  field  will  be  subjected  to  all  these 
measures,  but  in  any  territory  such  prac- 
tices as  are  applicable  will  be  used. 

How  can  sportsmen  help  in  this  program? 
There  are  many  ways  in  which  they  can 
supplement  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
and  the  state  game  department.  First  find 
out  the  best  plants  for  your  locality  that 
have  roots  of  the  type  useful  in  soil  ero- 
sion programs  and  that  at  the  same  time 
^furnish  suitable  food  and  cover  for  wild- 
life. There  are  many  such  plants  and  out 
of  the  list  it  is  entirely  probable  that 
enough  can  be  obtained  to  give  an  added 
wildlife  value  to  the  regular  soil  conser- 
vation program.  Help  to  obtain  these  plants 
even  though  it  may  mean  added  cost.  Help 
pay  that  cost  if  necessary.  Help  in  fencing 
wood  lots  to  prevent  grazing  which  is  bad 
for  both  the  timber  and  for  wildlife.  Where- 
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ever  possible  assist  in  planting  shrubbery 
borders  about  them  and  thereby  greatly 
enhance  their  wildlife  values.  Where  ponds 
are  constructed,  they  should  also  be  fenced 
and  suitable  trees,  shrubs  or  herbaceous 
plants  placed  about  their  margins.  These 
plants  can  be  selected  for  the  dual  purpose 
of  erosion  control  and  their  wildlife  values. 
Encourage  the  planting  of  hedge  rows  for 
travel  for  wildlife  where  such  hedge  rows 
will  fit  into  the  soil  conservation  programs 
and  the  cultural  practices  on  the  farms. 

There  are  some  areas  in  this  country  .in 
which  this  permanent  program  has  already 
been  adopted  by  the  landowners.  Recently 
I was  on  one  such  area.  There  were  three 
small  ponds  on  a single  farm  of  160  acres. 
These  small  artificial  ponds  were  already 
furnishing  excellent  fishing  to  the  farmer 
and  his  friends.  All  were  fenced  and  prop- 
erly planted  and  were  providing  increas- 
ingly good  food  and  cover  for  quail,  rabbits, 
and  squirrels  with  a corresponding  increase 
in  their  populations.  On  another  area  of 
about  3,000  acres,  the  same  practices  were 
bringing  equally  good  results.  This  demon- 
stration area  was  planned  to  show  the 
practicability  of  carrying  on  a good  wild- 
life and  a good  farming  program  on  the 
same  land.  It  was  producing  the  desired 
results. 

There  was  also  an  additional  and  some- 
what unexpected  dividend  in  a growing 
concentration  of  waterfowl  on  the  num- 
erous small  ponds  already  developed.  Some 
duck  shooting  has  been  available  and  about 
35  geese — the  first  in  many  years — had  been 
killed  last  fall  by  local  hunters.  There  were 
ducks  on  nearly  every  pond  visited.  Not 
in  great  numbers,  it  is  true,  but  in  this 
one  state,  Missouri,  there  are  projected 
many  thousands  of  these  ponds  and  the 
aggregate  wildfowl  value  is  bound  to  be 
great.  They  will  furnish  some  shooting, 
and  of  equal  importance  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  resource,  they  will  furnish  food 
to  both  northbound  and  southbound  mig- 
rants. Already  these  ponds  are  having 
the  effect  of  spreading  the  flight  of  wild- 
fowl over  a wider  territory  and  giving  some 
hunting  in  places  where  there  had  been 
little  or  none  before.  Formerly  following 


Photo  by  D.  L.  Batcheler. 

Several  hundred  sportsmen’s  associations  and  individuals  are  raising  day-old  pheas- 
ant chicks  furnished  them  from  Pennsylvania’s  State  Game  Farms.  Here  members  of 
a local  club  are  securing  their  allocation  of  birds.  It  is  hoped  to  raise  and  release 
75,000  additional  ringnecks  under  this  cooperative  program. 


the  rivers  closely,  the  flights  now  spread 
out  over  the  country  and  of  course  utilize 
food  supplies  that  were  never  before  avail- 
able to  them.  Pennsylvania  probably  does 
not  have  so  many  possibilities  for  farm 
ponds  as  some  of  the  Mid-westem  States, 
but  there  are  many  areas  in  which  they 
could  be  used  to  advance  both  soil  conser- 
vation and  wildlife  values. 

In  addition  to  furnishing  supplemental 
resources  in  carrying  out  these  programs, 
which  after  all  are  largely  done  for  the 
purposes  of  soil  erosion  control,  it  may  be 
to  the  advantage  of  local  sportsmen’s  clubs 
to  supply  funds  for  game  food  patches  at 
strategic  points  which  would  otherwise  not 
be  so  planted.  There  are  many  other  minor 


ways  in  which  wildlife  organizations  can 
fit  a project  into  the  soil  conservation  prac- 
tices. It  should  always  be  done  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  leaders  of  the  soil 
conservation  districts  and  with  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  your  state  game  depart- 
ment. I recommend  strongly  to  sportsmen’s 
clubs  that  they  take  full  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  rather  than  to  push  projects 
with  little  or  no  permanent  value. 

What  are  some  of  these  questionable  pro- 
grams? I’ll  mention  just  two  which  have 
always  seemed  to  have  a particular  attrac- 
tion to  sportsmen’s  groups.  There  has  been, 
for  example,  a noticeable  increase  in  the 
number  of  antivermin  campaigns  which 
have  come  to  attention  in  the  recent  months. 
Now,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  vermin 
campaigns  will  sometimes  produce  results. 
However,  I have  seen  many  that  were  a 
complete  waste  of  time  and  energy.  Where 
there  is  not  sufficient  food  and  cover  to 
produce  more  game,  such  efforts  could  not 
produce  a single  additional  bird,  beast  or  fish 
regardless  of  the  presence  or  absence  of 
predators.  A growing  number  of  research 
studies  indicate  that  in  territory  with  ade- 
quate food  and  cover  properly  arranged  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  game,  losses  be- 
cause of  predators  are  nominal.  On  the  con- 
trary, where  either  of  these  essential  needs 
are  lacking  or  where  they  are  not  in  the 
proper  relationship  to  each  other,  losses 
to  predators  may  become  excessive.  There- 
fore, it  seems  only  sensible  to  use  the  avail- 
able money  and  effort  to  make  living  con- 
ditions right  for  the  game  before  worrying 
about  possible  predator  control. 

Many  sportsmen’s  clubs  clamor  for  the 
planting  of  greater  and  greater  numbers 
of  game  or  fish  regardless  of  the  suitability 
of  the  terrain  to  feed  and  shelter  these 
additional  individuals.  If  environmental  con- 
ditions are  defective,  either  vermin  control 

(Continued  on  Page  31) 
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The  same  hillside  as  the  one  shown  opposite,  photographed  by  W.  L.  R.  Drake  on 
July  18  this  year,  from  approximately  the  same  angle.  There  are  many  projects  of 
this  kind  waiting  for  some  ambitious  club  to  undertake. 
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SECRET  KILLERS 


By  Archibald  Rutledge 


We  take  yr eat  pleasure  in  presenting  a new  author  who  needs  no 
introduction.  Mr.  Rutledge  has  written  about  natural  history  for  many 
years  and  his  works  have  appeared  at  one  time  or  another  in  nearly 
all  of  the  popular  and  sporting  magazines  in  the  country. 
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MILE  it  is  undoubtedly  true  thait  the 
® ® domestic  cat  is  the  worst  killer  of  small 
game,  especially  in  those  neighborhoods  ad- 
jacent to  civilization,  and  while  I have  seen 
a tame  oa!t  of  ordinary  size  kill  a full  grown 
turkey,  showing  ithat  he  can  be  a truly 
formidable  assassin;  there  are  some  other 
killers  of  almost  equal  stealth  and  of  more 
regular  predatory  habits.  In  discussing 
these  I shall  limit  myself  to  my  own  ex- 
periences with  them. 

Scientists  tell  us  that  the  opossum  has 
changed  as  little  as  any  animal  in  the  long 
process  of  evolution.  As  nearly  as  I can 
make  out,  he  now  is  about  what  he  has 
always  been.  "While  he  may  occasionally 
be  seen  during  the  daytime,  it  is  at  night 
that  he  is  most  active;  sand,  for  a predator 
of  his  size  and  his  deliberate  movements, 
he  does  an  incredible  amount  of  harm.  He 
noses  into  everything.  He  is  an  expert 
climber.  He  has  an  uncanny  way  of  getting 
over,  through,  and  under  fences.  A plod- 
ding, tireless  killer,  he  knows  his  way  about. 
He  finds  his  prey  by  his  keen  sense  of  smell. 
Moreover,  he  is  not  easily  frightened.  If 
he  is  driven  away,  say,  from  a chicken  house 
one  night,  he  will  be  right  back  next  night. 
He  is  what  I should  call  a repeater.  Some 
predators  make  occasional  raids  at  night; 
but  the  opposum  is  distressingly  systematic. 
He  is  after  getting  every  single  egg  and 
every  single  bird.  Nor  is  he  dismayed  by 
the  size  of  his  prey. 

I had  an  old  tame  turkey  setting  in  a 
yard  that  I considered  varmint-proof;  it 
had  a fence  that  was  horse-high,  bull-strong, 
and  pig  tight.  But  an  opossum  got  through. 
I heard  the  disturbance  when  he  tackled 
the  turkey.  She,  by  'the  way,  was  setting 
on  twelve  eggs.  The  marauder  began  by 
eating  all  the  eggs.  By  the  time  I got  there, 
he  had  tackled  the  turkey.  He  had  her  by 
the  neck;  and  if  I had  not  arrived  when  I 
did,  he  would  have  killed  her. 

This  creature  has  the  reputation  of  being 
stupid.  I’m  not  sure  about  that.  I’ve  never 
taken  his  I.  Q.  All  I know  is  that  he  does 
immense  damage  to  domestic  things  and 
to  wild  game.  And  his  distribution  is  so 
wide  that  he  is  almost  everywhere  a men- 
ace. If  he  did  by  daylight  the  harm  that 
he  does  under  cover  of  darkness,  people 
would  be  horrified  at  his  cold-blooded  de- 
structiveness. He’s  a secret  killer  to  be 
watched  by  every  lover  of  wildlife.  His 
specialty  seems  to  be  breaking  up  nests, 
together  with  killing  mothers  and  their 
young.  I would  rank  him,  in  the  wilds,  as 
the  very  worst  of  the  predators;  and  near 


civilization  as  second  only  to  the  house  ca: 
No  grouse,  wild  turkey,  quail,  or  ringneck 
pheasant  is  safe  from  the  opossum.  His 
appearance  belies  his  true  nature.  Never 
very  large,  and  of  a dumb  and  wheedling 
disposition,  he  is  nevertheless,  a merciless 
assassin. 

Of  all  the  animals  known  to  me,  the 
wildcat  is  the  most  secret.  One  might  be 
living  in  your  back  yard  without  your  sus- 
pecting his  presence.  I have  not  found  him 
to  be  so  methodical  in  his  business  of  killing 
as  the  opossum.  Besides,  as  he  often  feeds 
on  offal,  he  does  not  do  the  harm  that  he 
might  do  if  he  concentrated  his  strength  and 
his  cunning  on  the  capture  of  game  alone 
Nor  does  he  seem  to  be  the  voracious  feeder 
that  the  opossum  is.  All  cats,  indeed,  are 
delicate  feeders.  Nor  have  I observed  that' 
he  kills  for  'the  lust  of  killing,  as  both  the 
mink  and  the  weasel  do,  and  as  the  duck 
hawk  will  do.  I have  had  for  the  past  three 
years  a huge  male  wildcat  living  close  to 
my  house.  Right  on  his  range  live  two 
flocks  of  wild  turkeys,  and  -the  birds  are 
on  the  increase.  Undoubtedly  the  wildcat 
kills  much  game;  but  nowhere  is  the  species 
abundant;  and  in  proportion  to  his  size  and 
his  traditional  nature,  he  does  less  damage 
than  certain  other  offenders. 

The  common  weasel  is  a beastly  little 
secret  killer.  He  is  really  a matchless  hunter1 
and  trailer;  but  his  nature  has  a sinister 
strain  of  cruelty  in  it.  He  is  a professional 
assassin.  He  not  only  kills,  but  he  kills 
them  all;  and  he  does  so  with  the  dispatch 
of  an  expert.  I have  long  thought  that  such 
creatures,  like  medieval  swordsmen,  must 
have  a rudimentary  knowledge  of  anatomy 
I have  observed  that  when  the  rattlesnake, 
undisturbed,  strikes  his  prey,  he  takes  aim 
and  strikes  art  the  heart.  Weasels  are  ex- 
perts at  the  business  of  cutting  throats.  I 
believe  that  the  weasel  does  not  often  make 
mass  killings  of  wild  things;  for  when  a 
group  is  disturbed,  most  of  them  make  a 
quick  escape.  To  see  what  a weasel  can 
and  will  do,  visit  some  hen-house  after 
one  of  his  visits.  He  is  one  of  the  few  wild 
creatures  that  enjoys  perpetrating  needless 
and  devilish  butchery. 

I believe  it  is  not  generally  known  that 
the  mink  is  the  same  'kind  of  heartless  killer 
as  the  weasel;  however,  while  he  can  do 
and  does  at  times  equal  damage,  I believe  it 
is  less  frequent  because  the  mink  is  rarely 
found  far  from  water,  whereas  the  weasel 
is  a free  roamer.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,' 
the  weasel  can  hardly  be  said  to  'be  aquatic; 
whereas  the  mink  kills  trout,  bass,  and  other 
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Damage  to  ducks,  attributed  to  the  weasel,  has  often  been  done  by  a mink. 


>anie  fish.  A mink  in  a trout  stream  is  bad 


tews.  Damage  to  chickens  and  especially 
X)  ducks,  attributed  to  the  weasel,  has  often 
seen  done  by  a mink.  I had  a game  warden 
tell  me  that  he  was  raising  some  wild  mal- 
ards  for  stocking  purposes,  and  one  night 
a mink  got  in  toe  pen,  close  to  a stream, 
and  killed  twenty -three  full  grown  ducks. 
He  knew  it  was  a mink  because  he  killed  it. 
A.s  both  ringneck  pheasants  and  quail  some- 
times roost  in  marshes  and  in  other  damp 
places,  some  of  them  fall  prey  to  toe  mink. 
But  he  does  his  worst  work  in  breeding 
pens.  All  game  farms  have  to  be  wan'  of 
i his  occasional  but  deadly  marauder. 

My  experiences  in  toe  wilds  seem  to  show 
me  that  the  fox  is  overrated  as  a killer  of 
game.  Most  people  regard  him  simply  as  a 
pest;  but  on  more  than  one  occasion  I have 
watched  a fox  hunting  and  catching  rats  and 
mice;  and  these  latter  are  pests  that  destroy 
both  nests  and  young  of  many  game  birds. 
A fox  is  a great  roamer;  he  takes  a great 
variety  of  food;  and  he  is  not  a wanton 

killer.  While  I suppose  he  can  hardly  be 

considered  a beneficial  animal,  yet  I cannot 
rate  him  in  a catalogue  of  inveterate  killers 
of  game.  Foxes  prey  on  both  small  birds 
and  animals,  and  occasionally  one  will  catch 
a turkey;  but  he  is  a random  feeder.  I 
know  one  fine  negro  trapper  who  used  to 
use  as  fox-bait  a burned  sweet  potato!  I 

believe  a fox  is  a scary  animal;  and  if  he 

is  badly  frightened,  he  is  not  likely  to  re- 
turn soon  to  toe  same  place,  certainly  not 
with  toe  dumb  persistence  of  toe  opossum. 

At  toe  great  Woodmont  Club,  near  Han- 
cock, Maryland,  where  six  thousand  acres 
of  mountain  and  valley  are  under  a high 
wire,  in  which  ample  enclosure  are  hundreds 
of  deer  and  ringneck  and  mutant  pheasants 
and  thousands  of  wild  turkeys,  the  fox  is  a 
dangerous  predator.  That  is  because  he  is 
enclosed  with  the  game.  A fox  in  toe 
wilds  never  does  so  much  damage  as  one  on 
a preserve,  especially  a preserve  under  wire. 
Compared  to  toe  domestic  cat,  the  fox  is 
not  a great  offender;  for  toe  cat  is  bom 
with  a cruel  nature.  All  felines  have  about 
them  something  sinister,  secret,  and  merci- 
less. The  fox  is  really  a wild  dog,  but  he 
does  not  have  the  cat’s  devilish  cunning  and 
ruthlessness. 


The  last  secret  killer  1 mention  is  the 
great  horned  owl.  Take  him  any  way  you 
will,  this  is  a strange  bird.  Like  any  other 
owl,  he  is  inactive  by  daylight;  yet  appar- 
ently he  can  see  all  right,  for  it  is  very 
hard  to  get  even  within  rifle  shot  of  him. 
He  is  comparatively  rare,  for  big  timber  is 
essential  to  him,  and  where  it  is  absent,  he 
will  not  be  found.  I find  that  they  live  in 
pairs,  and  breed  regularly,  and  very  early 
(nesting  even  in  late  January  and  Febru- 
ary) ; and  they  sometimes  have  two,  some- 
times more,  young.  This  tiger  of  the  woods 
does  more  damage  by  night  than  any  other 


bird.  The  barn  owl  and  the  screech  owl 
do  practically  no  harm;  in  fact,  because  of 
their  destruction  of  rodents,  they  are  really 
beneficial.  Of  course  the  great  snowy  owl 
is  a menace,  but  he  is  uncommon,  and  is 
found  only  in  far  northern  latitudes.  The 
common  barred  owl  does  occasional  damage; 
but  it  is  the  great  horned  owl  that  is  the 
real  secret  killer. 

He  is,  too,  a distressingly  regular  visitor. 
He  will  visit  a covey  of  quail  or  of  grouse 
night  after  night.  He  is  also  a great  killer 
of  rabbits.  I have  had  him  take  every  single 
duck  from  a pond  near  my  house.  He  is 
entirely  capable  of  carrying  off  full-grown 
chickens  and  half-grown  turkeys;  indeed, 
such  are  his  strength  and  his  ferocity,  and 
such  is  the  wild  turkey’s  defenselessness, 
that  he  can  easily  kill  grown  turkeys.  HLs 
beak  and  his  talons  are  among  toe  most  im- 
pressive of  those  of  any  bird  of  prey.  I 
once  had  a homed  owl  that  I had  wounded 
‘lay  hands  on  me,”  and  he  damaged  me 
almost  as  much  as  a wildcat  would  have 
done.  Among  secret  killers  of  our  game 
this  powerful  and  relentless  bird  holds  an 
eminent  and  evil  place.  Don’t  ever  lose  an 
opportunity  to  rid  toe  woods  of  one  of  its 
most  crafty  and  persistent  assassins. 

I realize  that  there  are  a lot  of  sentimental- 
ists who  think  all  birds  and  animals  are 
beautiful  and  harmless.  But  such  an  atti- 
tude is  due  to  ignorance.  Tennyson,  who 
knew  nature,  speaks  of  her  being  “red  in 
tooth  and  claw.”  What  we  have  to  do  in 
order  to  protect  our  game  is  to  make  a 
careful  study  of  its  enemies,  especially  its 
secret  killers,  and  then  work  tirelessly  for 
their  extermination 


“I  heard  the  disturbance  when  he  tackled  the  turke% 


House  cats  destroy  many  quail,  young  rabbits,  squirrels  and  song  birds.  fnoti 

CONTROLLING  PREDATORS 

By  HENRY  P.  BRIDGES* 


Editor’s  Note:  The  property  of  the  Wood- 
mont  Cluh  runs  close  to  the  Pennsylvania 
line,  therefore  we  are  publishing  this  article 
believing  it  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers. 
If  it  does  nothing  else  it  will  show  that  others 
are  faced  with  comparable  problems. 

IN  40  years  experience  in  operating  the 
5,000  acre  game  preserve  at  the  Wood- 
mont  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  Hancock,  Mary- 
land, and  my  experience  in  raising  all  kinds 
of  game  on  the  preserve,  is  that  if  you  want 
good  shooting  you  have  to  control  predators, 
especially  red  and  grey  foxes,  wildcats, 
minks,  weasels,  skunks,  hawks,  crows, 
house  cats  and  Great  Horned  Owls. 

I have  known  a wildcat  to  kill  wild  tur- 
keys on  the  nest,  one  every  night  for  22 
nights,  also  destroying  the  eggs.  The  23rd 
night  we  put  a dead  turkey  on  a tree  with 
a No.  1 trap  and  caught  this  cat  by  the  toes. 
I have  caught  three  bobcats  by  the  toes  in 
a No.  1 trap.  I found  that  if  you  use  a 
heavier  trap  you  catch  the  cat  above  the 
toes.  It  pulls  its  foot  down  to  its  toe,  the 
trap  breaks  the  bones  in  the  toes  and  the 
animal  pulls  free  leaving  its  toes  in  the  trap. 
So,  I advise  using  a No.  1 trap  for  wildcats. 
I also  prefer  a No.  3 Blake  and  Lamb  trap 
for  grey  and  red  foxes,  and  use  five  foot 
long  box  traps  to  catch  house  cats,  skunks 
and  opossums. 

* Secretary,  Woodmont  Rod  and  Gun  Club, 
Hancock,  Maryland 


I find  that  house  cats  destroy  many  quail, 
young  rabbits,  squirrels  and  song  birds. 
They  become  wild,  stay  in  hollow  logs  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  hunt  at  night  the  same  as 
other  predators. 

It  is  important  to  destroy  the  snakes  on 
your  preserve,  including  blacksnakes.  They 
destroy  the  eggs  in  every  nest  they  find  and 
often  kill  birds  on  the  nest.  We  killed 
blacksnakes  that  had  swallowed  full  grown 
grey  squirrels. 

To  catch  the  Great-horned  owl,  put  a 4 
ft.  post  in  an  open  place  in  the  woods,  or  in 
a field  at  its  highest  point.  Get  a No.  1 
trap  and  fasten  the  chain  to  the  side  of  the 
post.  Fasten  the  other  side  of  the  trap 
with  bail  wire,  so  that  when  the  hawk  or 
the  owl  alights  on  the  trap  it  will  not  knock 
it  off  and  you  will  catch  it  by  the  feet.  You 
will  get  all  of  them  this  way. 

As  to  the  crow,  which  is  the  biggest  egg 
thief  in  the  woods,  take  hen  eggs  and  pick 
a little  hole  in  an  end  of  the  egg.  Then 
take  a broom  straw  and  put  it  through  the 
hole  and  get  it  wet.  Put  the  wet  straw  in 
a bottle  of  powdered  strychnine  (not  crys- 
talized) . Do  this  three  or  four  times  and 
then  get  some  white  sealing  wax,  heat  it 
and  drop  some  over  the  hole.  Mark  “poison” 
on  the  eggs  and  place  your  nest  on  the 
ground  in  a natural  way,  placing  half  a 
dozen  eggs  in  it.  The  crows  will  take  these 


eggs  and  you  will  kill  all  of  them  in  the 
immediate  vicinity. 

We  had  a trapper  for  38  years,  a Mr. 
Philmore  Bishop.  When  the  war  started 
Philmore  got  heart  trouble  and  could  not 
do  any  more  trapping.  We  always  started 
him  trapping  on  January  1,  the  day  after 
the  hunting  season,  and  he  trapped  until 
March  15.  He  was  very  successful  in  getting 
all  the  predators  except  foxes.  The  red  and 
grey  fox  were  too  smart  for  Philmore.  He 
would  only  get  one  or  two  a season.  Con- 
sequently foxes  increased  in  the  past  four 
or  five  years  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
destroyed  all  the  rabbits,  which  would 
normally  have  numbered  at  least  2,000  or 
3,000.  They  also  destroyed  1,700  quail,  2,000 
pheasants  and  nearly  all  the  ruffed  grouse. 
They  killed  wild  turkeys  in  the  spring  when 
they  were  hatching;  also  the  young.  We 
found  that  game  was  being  seriously  de- 
creased by  foxes  so  we  employed  an  expert 
trapper  to  specialize  on  foxes. 

He  began  trapping  the  first  of  October 
and  operated  until  about  the  first  of  March. 
He  examined  the  foxes  he  trapped  to  see 
what  they  were  eating.  He  found  quail  in 
nearly  every  fox;  also  rabbits,  pheasants, 
turkeys  and  even  squirrels.  He  also  found 
a den  this  spring  which  held  a small  pig, 
a fawn,  ducks,  turkeys,  quail  and  rabbits. 
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The  author,  left,  with  the  club’s  paid  trapper,  F.  S.  Ambrose,  McConnellsburg,  Pa., 
and  a portion  of  his  catch. 


Several  times  the  writer  has  read  articles 
in  magazines  by  fox  hunters  claiming  the 
fox  did  not  destroy  any  game  but  lived  only 
on  mice.  This  is  not  correct.  If  you  allow 
the  fox  to  increase  you  are  not  going  to 
have  any  game  so  what  is  the  use  of  the 
different  states  spending  enormous  amounts 
of  money  raising  quail,  wild  turkeys  and 
other  game  for  food  for  foxes  and  other 
pedators?  The  gunner  who  purchases  a li- 
cense is  not  getting  any  benefit  from  money 
so  spent. 

In  Maryland,  since  the  foxes  have  become 
so  plentiful,  a number  of  farmers  have  said 
to  me,  “I  had  plenty  of  rabbits  and  quail 
on  my  farm,  but  because  foxes  have  be- 
come so  numerous  I have  none  at  all. 
Furthermore,  when  the  State  puts  game  on 
my  neighbors’  farms  the  foxes  destroy  it 
all  in  a few  weeks.” 

Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and  West  Vir- 
ginia are  doing  everything  they  possibly  can 
to  destroy  foxes  and  other  predators.  They 
all  have  increased  the  bounty  on  the  red 
and  grey  fox,  which  will  pay  in  the  long 
run  by  giving  sportsmen  more  game  to 
shoot  when  they  go  hunting. 

Pennsylvania,  from  June  1,  1945  to  May 
1 31,  1946  paid  $182,496.00  bounty  on  red  and 
grey  foxes.  I hope  the  states  will  increase 
their  bounty  on  foxes,  wildcats  and  other 
predators. 

There  are  a few  counties  in  Maryland, 
such  as  Baltimore,  Howard,  Montgomery, 
and  Kent  which  have  fox  clubs,  such  as 
Elkridge  and  Green  Spring  Valley  Kennels, 
and  others.  If  the  sportsmen  in  these  coun- 
ties allow  these  clubs  to  turn  foxes  out  for 
hunting  that  is  a matter  between  them- 
selves, but,  that  is  no  reason  why  a number 
of  comities  which  do  not  have  fox  clubs 
should  be  prohibited  in  any  way  from  con- 
trolling foxes  and  other  predators.  I think  it 
would  be  wise  for  these  clubs  not  to  prohibit 
counties  that  do  not  have  fox  clubs  from 
controlling  them  because  I feel  sure  they 
will  not  be  able  to  get  anywhere  in  the 
State  of  Maryland  or  any  other  State. 

My  formula  for  catching  red  and  grey 
foxes  is  as  follows: 


Gdt  a No.  3 square  Blake  and  Lamb  trap. 
Make  a “V”  18"  long  on  each  side  and  18" 
wide  across  the  bottom.  Stand  on  a piece 
of  canvas  and  cut  the  “V”  out  about  2" 
deep,  taking  the  dirt  out  and  putting  it  in 
a small  box  with  hardware  cloth  to  sift 
the  dirt  through.  Then  put  an  8"  hole 
straight  down  about  2"  wide  at  the  end 
of  the  “V”  right  on  the  outside  of  the  point 
of  the  “V”.  Cut  dogwood  stakes,  peel  them, 
and  bore  a gimlet  hole  about  Vz"  from  the 
top.  Then  take  broom  wire  and  wire  your 
chain  half  way  on  these  stakes.  Do  not 
give  the  fox  over  6"  to  7"  of  chain  so  it 
cannot  pull  out. 


If  the  ground  is  hal'd  drive  down  an 
iron  rod  so  your  trap  will  be  set  length- 
wise and  not  crosswise  in  the  “V”  about 
2"  from  the  8"  hole.  Then  pull  out  the 
iron  rod  and  drive  your  stake  clear  down 
under  the  ground  and  place  a little  dirt 
over  the  top.  Take  a piece  of  light  can- 
vas and  cut  it  to  fit  neatly  inside  the  trap 
Cut  a little  place  out  where  the  trigger  can 
jump  through  at  the  edge  of  the  canvas. 
Put  this  over  the  pedal  so  that  when  you 
sift  your  dirt  on  the  trap  it  will  keep  it 
from  getting  under  the  pedal.  Cover  the 
trap  well  with  this  sifted  dirt.  Make  it 
perfectly  normal  and  level  with  the  hard 
ground,  then  scratch  a little  over  the  new 
dirt  as  though  a fox  had  been  scratching 
there.  Take  a house  cat  and  cut  it  up  in 
pieces  about  as  large  as  a walnut.  Put 
these  pieces  in  a fruit  jar,  removing  the  gum 
and  screwing  the  top  down  about  half  way 
so  the  air  can  get  in  the  jar.  Dig  2 ft.  down 
in  the  ground  and  lay  the  jar  flat  and  cover 
it  with  dirt. 

When  you  are  going  to  make  your  sets  take 
another  jar  and  with  a fork  take  out  pieces 
and  put  them  into  this  other  jar  and  take 
them  with  you.  Put  one  piece  of  the  cat  in 
the  bottom  of  the  8"  hole.  If  it  is  warm 
weather  put  about  1"  of  dirt  over  the  bait 
to  keep  the  flies  from  disturbing  it.  During 
cold  weather  you  do  not  have  to  do  this; 
however,  even  in  cold  weather  a little  dirt 
will  not  hurt  anything. 

Now,  you  have  your  trap  all  set  and  the 
bait  in  the  hole.  Using  an  eye  dropper, 
drop  six  to  eight  drops  of  lure  over  this 
hole,  a little  back  of  the  hole,  and  the  fox 
will  come  out  of  his  runway  200  yards  or 
more  to  this  trap.  He  can  smell  the  lure. 

The  way  to  make  the  lure  is  simple. 
When  you  get  a fox  take  a bottle  and  put 
the  contents  of  its  bladder  in  it,  including 
the  bladder,  etc.,  his  toes  and  the  glands 
(Continued  on  Page  28) 


Photo  by  W.  L.  R.  Drake. 

“Foxes  increased  in  the  past  four  or  five  years  to  such  an  extent  that  they  destroyed 
all  the  rabbits  ...” 
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Transactions  of  the  Commission  Meeting 

July  11,  1946 


Photos  by  D.  L.  Batcheler. 

Ross  L.  Leffler,  Pittsburgh,  President  and  Robert  Lamberton,  Franklin,  Vice-President, 
examining  some  turkey  poults  at  the  State  Wild  Turkey  Farm,  Lycoming  County. 


THE  establishment  of  seasons  and  bag 
limits,  the  purchase  of  additional  game, 
and  the  revocation  of  hunting  licenses  marked 
the  highlights  of  the  Commission’s  meeting 
at  Harrisburg  on  July  11,  at  which  all  mem- 
bers were  present. 

A list  of  (the  hunting  regulations  appears 
on  page  19.  A few  changes  need  some  ex- 
planation as  to  purpose,  however,  i.e.: 

The  season  was  closed  on  ruffed  grouse 
because  of  the  continued  scarcity  generally 
throughout  their  range.  The  Commission 
is  of  the  opinion  that  elimination  of  gun 
pressure  for  one  year  will  more  quickly 
enable  the  birds  to  re-establish  themselves 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  justify  further 
seasons.  Unfortunately  cover  and  food  con- 
ditions in  large  forest  regions  are  currently 
not  favorable  to  the  production  of  an 
abundance  of  young  grouse. 

Daily  and  season  bag  limits  were  removed 
from  raccoons  to  help  further  reduce  these 
animals  which  are  very  abundant  in  most 
pants  of  the  State. 

There  will  be  a statewide  season  on  legal 
antlered  deer  from  December  1 to  14  in- 
clusive, except  in  those  areas  open  to  antler- 
less  deer,  wherein  legal  bucks  may  be  taken 
only  during  the  first  week  of  the  season. 

In  order  to  relieve  farmers,  truckers  and 
orchardists  from  damage  a special  antlerless 
deer  season  of  six  days  from  December  8 to 
14  inclusive,  on  a (permit  basis  was  declared 
in  the  following  counties:  That  portion  of 
Carbon  lying  West  of  the  Lehigh  River — 
500  deer  to  be  removed,  2,000  permits;  that 
part  of  Luzerne  lying  North  and  West  of  the 
Susquehanna  River — 400  deer,  1,600  permits; 
Schuylkill,  3,000  deer;  12,000  permits;  Sus- 
quehanna— 1,800  deer,  6,200  permits;  Wayne — 


1,500  deer,  6,000  permits;  Wyoming — 700  deer, 
2,800  permits;  making  a total  of  7,900  deer  to 
be  removed,  31,600  permits  to  be  issued  at 
Harrisburg. 

Organized  sportsmen  joined  the  landown- 
ers in  requesting  this  special  deer  season. 

Applications  for  permits  at  $1.00  each  may 


be  filed  beginning  October  1.  No  advance 
reservations  are  permissible,  and  no  permits 
will  be  mailed  out  until  after  November  9 
Farmers,  who  are  citizens,  residing  upon 
and  cultivating  lands  within  any  of  the 
above  areas  may  hunt  antlerless  deer  on 
their  own  farms,  and  adjoining  private 
lands  by  permission,  with  a special  permit 

Easements  Granted 

Rights-of-way  were  granted  the  Tuscarora 
Oil  Company,  to  maintain  an  existing  oil 
pipe  line  and  telegraph  line  over  State  Game 
Lands  No.  211,  Middle  Paxton  Township, 
Dauphin  County;  the  Pennsylvania  Power 
and  Light  Company,  Allentown,  to  maintain 
an  electric  power  line  across  Game  Lands  No. 
171  in  Delaware  Township,  Juniata  County; 
L.  D.  Gilfod  Leeper,  to  lay  and  maintain  a 
2"  natural  gas  pipe  line  over  Game  Lands  No. 
24,  Farmington  Township,  Clarion  County; 
Pennsylvania  Power  and  Light  Company, 
Allentown  ito  construct  and  maintain  an 
electric  service  line  over  Game  Lands  No. 
192,  Union  Township,  Union  County. 
Socony-Vacuum  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 
City,  to  construct  and  maintain  an  8" 
pipe  line  over  Game  Lands  No.  118,  Wood- 
bury Township,  Blair  County;  Trayer  Coal 
Company,  Williamsport,  to  transport  logs  or 
sawed  lumber  over  an  existing  road  on  the 
Loyalsock  Game  Farm,  Lycoming  County; 
Pennsylvania  Edison  Company,  Altoona,  to 
widen  an  original  right-of-way  over  Game 
Lands  No.  168;  Dean  Township,  Cambria 
County;  Pennsylvania  Electric  Company, 
Johnstown,  to  maintain  an  electric  pole  and 
wire  line  over  Game  Lands  No.  162,  Amity 
Township,  Erie  County;  Dugan  Coal  Mining 
Company,  Osceola  Mills,  to  construct  and 


Members  of  the  Game  Commission  inspecting  the  State  Wild  Turkey  Farm  in  Ly- 
coming County  recently.  Left  to  right,  Earl  Greenwood,  Chief,  Division  of  Propagation 
and  Distribution;  Commissioners  Harold  Moltz,  Williamsport,  Mr.  Leffler  and  Mr. 
Lamberton;  Seth  Gordon,  Executive  Director  of  the  Game  Commission;  and  Leon  P. 
Reiser,  Superintendent,  State  Wild  Turky  Farm. 
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maintain  two  sections  of  road  on  which  to 
haul  coal  over  Game  Lands  No.  108,  Reed 
Township,  Cambria  County. 

Refuge  Projects 

Two  Primary  Game  Refuges,  No.  501-A 
in  Clinton  and  502  in  Clearfield  Counties 
were  discontinued  both  of  these  pioneer 
refuges  having  served  the  purpose  intended 

Two  Primary  Refuges  of  15  to  20  acres 
each  were  established  within  Game  Lands 
No.  205  in  Lowhill  Township,  Lehigh  County 
to  improve  hunting  conditions  in  conjunction 
with  planned  food  plots;  and  one  of  15  to 
20  acres,  within  Game  Lands  No.  196,  West 
Rockhill  Township,  Bucks  County. 

Two  Primary  Refuges  were  reduced  in 
size  namely,  518-A  located  on  the  Roth- 
rock  State  Forest,  Lock  and  Tuscarora 
Townships,  Juniata  County  and  Bratton 
Township,  Mifflin  County  from  2,900  acres 
to  1,100  acres;  and  No.  523  in  the  same 
forest  in  Penn,  Cass  and  Union  Townships. 
Huntingdon  County,  from  1,896  acres  to  1,108 
acres. 

Two  Auxiliary  Projects  were  discontinued. 
Le.,  No.  71,  Allegheny  Township,  Potter 
County,  comprising  1,000  acres  (temporar- 
ily), and  No.  201  comprising  approximately 
440  acres,  Paupack  Township,  Wayne  County, 
on  lands  belonging  to  the  Scranton  Council, 
Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

A new  Auxiliary  containing  approximately 
376  acres  was  established  in  Scott  Town- 
ship, Columbia  County. 

Three  Propagation  Areas  were  discon- 
tinued— No.  C-15  containing  50  acres  in  West 
Hemlock  Township,  Montour  County;  No 
A.-19  containing  101  acres  in  Oxford  Town- 
ship, Chester  County;  and  No.  D-3  of  175 
seres  in  Fannett  Township,  Franklin  County. 


The  Commission  expressed  interest  in  the 
purchase  of  all  or  a sizable  portion  of  11,000 
acres  of  farm  land  and  woodlots  in  Green- 
wood Township,  Crawford  County,  providing 
a satisfactory  price  can  be  agreed  upon.  The 
land  was  acquired  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment during  the  war  for  the  production  of 
explosives. 

Cooperative  Project 

The  planning  and  development  of  a long- 
term timber  management  program  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Forest  School  at  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  on  a tract  of  Game 
Lands  to  be  selected  was  considered  and 
the  appropriate  committee  was  asked  to  study 
the  proposed  project  further.  The  Forest 
School  officials  are  of  the  opinion  that  such 
an  operation  can  be  made  a real  demonstra- 
tion of  handling  timberland  to  produce  both 
forest  products  and  wildlife. 

Controlling  Grazing 

Research  findings  having  developed  the 
fact  that  in  some  instances  controlled  graz- 
ing, which  under  regulations  of  the  Com- 
mission, is  prohibited  on  Game  Lands,  is 
helpful,  especially  to  keep  the  lands  in  suit- 
able condition  for  woodcock  cover;  since  the 
Courts,  in  certain  counties  do  not  look  with 
favor  upon  prosecutions  to  stop  unlawful 
grazing,  the  Commission  agreed  that  where 
found  desirable  it  would  provide  barbed  wire 
for  a fence  and  allow  neighboring  landowners 
to  cut  the  necessary  post  on  Game  Lands  to 
construct  and  maintain  suitable  boundary 
fences  to  keep  their  livestock  from  encroach- 
ing on  its  lands  contrary  to  regulations. 

Permits 

A recommendation  to  increase  the  fee  for 
permits  to  have  protected  specimens  mounted 
from  50c  to  $1.00  each  was  approved. 

(Continued  on  Page  29) 


Turkey  poults  in  a brooder  bouse.  Those  at 
the  top  are  on  the  wire  roost  provided  at  one 
end  of  the  structure.  The  ones  at  the  bottom 
are  emerging  from  beneath  an  electric  hover  to 
secure  food  and  cover. 


Below  are  some  of  the  birds  held  over  the 
winter  for  release 
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RETRIEVING 

By 

HERBERT  KENDRICK 

A GUN  dog  may  be  absolutely  perfect  in  the  way  he  works  his 
cover,  handles  his  game,  responds  to  his  master’s  commands, 
and  possess  all  the  qualifications  required  for  a modem  bird  dog, 
yet  if  he  does  not  retrieve,  a substantial  amount  of  the  great  glory 
of  gunning  is  sadly  lacking.  In  some  countries  the  gun  dogs  are 
not  permitted  to  retrieve,  and  a field  trial  judge  does  not  require 
a dog  to  bring  in  game. 

The  reasons  stated  by  those  who  do  not  favor  this  art,  are  that 
retrieving  slows  up  a fast  dog,  and  seeking  dead  game  is  a waste 
of  time  when  the  dog  should  be  moving  ahead  to  find  new  birds. 
Another  reason  is  the  difficulty  in  keeping  the  dog  steady  to 
wing  and  shot,  when  he  can  see  the  game  fall  before  him.  It  is 
not  easy  to  keep  a dog  steady,  when  you  expect  him  to  do  re- 
trieving, but  it  can  be  done  if  the  hunter  has  his  animal  under 
control,  trained  correctly,  and  keeps  himself  under  reasonable 
control  when  he  kills  game. 

Possibly  a hunt  may  be  slowed  a little  when  you  require  your 
dog  to  seek  and  find  your  game,  but  you  love  to  bag  game  and 
you  are  a poor  hunter  indeed  if  you  are  careless  about  losing 
crippled  or  dead  game.  Retrieving  is  one  of  the  fine  arts  of  a 
well  trained  bird  dog  and  the  additional  time  taken  for  retrieving 
is  certainly  well  spent. 

There  are  a great  many  dogs  that  possess  a natural  tendency 
to  retrieve  and  if  your  young  dog  happens  to  be  in  that  class  the 
only  need  is  to  cultivate  the  good  trait. 

A rubber  ball  can  be  used  to  toss  out  in  front  of  him,  speaking 
the  simple  command  to  “fetch.”  When  he  brings  it  back  to  you, 
take  it  from  him  and  reward  him  with  an  encouraging  word. 

Never  allow  the  dog  to  feel  that  you  are  playing  with  him  because 
one  day  he  may  not  feel  like  playing  and  then  all  training  effort 
is  wasted.  Encourage  the  instinct  in  the  young  dog  to  retrieve, 
practice  this  simple  lesson  and  it  will  not  take  long  for  you  to 
have  a good  natural  retriever. 

The  major  problem  is  with  the  dogs  that  do  not  start  to  re- 
trieve naturally  and  must  be  force  broken.  The  most  efficient 
method  of  forcing  a dog  to  retrieve  is  to  procure  a soft  wood  dumb- 
bell or  corn  cob,  adjust  a choke  collar  to  the  dog’s  neck,  grasp 
the  cord  attached  to  the  collar  up  near  the  ring  with  the  right 
hand  and  hold  the  corn  cob  with  the  left  hand  in  front  of  the  dog 
where  it  is  plainly  visible.  Command,  “Fetch”  in  just  an  ordinary 
tone,  and  accompany  this  command  by  a slight  pressure  on  the 
choke  collar.  When  the  dog  opens  his  mouth  place  the  object  in 
it  very  gently  and  lessen  the  pressure  on  the  collar.  Hold  him 
with  your  left  hand  to  keep  his  mouth  closed  on  the  corn  cob. 
Caress  him  and  make  him  proud  of  himself  if  he  hold  it  well.  Take 
plenty  of  time,  and  every  few  minutes  force  him  to  take  it  again. 
Continue  this  procedure  daily  until  the  dog  will  open  up  promptly 
(Continued  on  Page  32) 


WOODCHUCK  RIFLES 

By  TED  TRUEBLOOD 

Rj  l, 

!&/ ITH  woodchuck  season  in  full  swing,  it  is  timely  to  consider 
**  just  what  makes  a good  chuck  rifle — not  that  it  will  do  us 
any  particular  good,  any  more  than  it  will  help  to  think  about  a 
new  automobile,  but  it  certainly  won’t  do  any  harm. 

Let’s  back  into  the  problem  by  considering  for  a moment  some 
lead  flingers  that  definitely  are  not  chuck  guns.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  .22  rimfire.  Now,  I know  that  hundreds  of  pasture  bears 
have  been  shot  with  .22s,  but  the  little  pea  flippers,  even  when 
loaded  with  hollow-point,  high-speed  long  rifles  are  not  woodchuck 
rifles.  I’ll  admit  that  thousands  of  chucks  have  been  killed  with 
them — but  then,  if  you  laid  all  the  deer  end  to  end  that  have  been 
shot  with  .22s  they  probably  would  reach  to  the  Pacific  Coast  by 
way  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  and  El  Paso,  Texas.  Yet  nobody  claims 
that  the  .22  is  a deer  rifle. 

A full  grown  chuck  is  a tough  little  bundle  of  bone  and  muscle, 
and  the  .22  just  isn’t  gun  enough  to  kill  him  quickly  and  mercifully. 
And  he  is  too  good  a game  animal  to  be  punctured  by  a 40-grain 
hunk  of  lead  and  then  allowed  to  crawl  painfully  to  his  hole  to  die. 

As  long  as  there  are  farm  boys  with  .22  rifles  chucks  will  be 
ventilated  by  them,  but  no  one  can  do  anything  about  that.  It  is 
one  thing  for  a country  lad  to  shoot  an  occasional  chuck  in  the 
clover,  but  it  is  a horse  of  another  hue  for  a “sport  from  town”  to 
spend  his  days  off  hunting  chucks  with  an  inadequate  rifle. 

Next  on  the  list  of  non-chuck  guns  are  all  revolvers  and  pistols. 
The  very  nature  of  the  woodchuck  calls  for  long  shots.  Not  one 
man  out  of  100  will  stalk  to  within  accurate  pistol  range — which 
means  the  distance  within  which  he  can  hit  a chuck  in  the  head. 

A slow,  heavy  bullet  through  a chuck’s  belly  means  a crippling 
shot  and  a lingering  death. 

Third  in  my  tabulation  of  no-no  guns  are  all  old  fashioned  rifles 
with  slow,  heavy  bullets,  such  as  .32-20  and  .44-40,  and  all  big 
game  rifles  loaded  with  jacketed  bullets,  or  bullets  designed  to 
expand  only  in  the  vitals  of  big  game  such  as  elk  or  moose.  While 
most  of  these  guns  are  adequate  killers,  and  the  .30-’06,  for  example, 
usually  will  polish  off  a chuck  cleanly  and  quickly  even  with  Army 
issue  ammunition,  the  bullets  don’t  disintegrate  upon  striking  the 
ground,  and  when  they  ricochet  off  across  the  country,  howling 
as  they  go,  they  have  a tendency  to  make  the  shooter  just  about 
as  popular  among  his  neighbors  as  a skunk  at  a picnic. 

All  this  brings  us  to  a definition.  The  ideal  chuck  rifle  is  one 
of  flat  trajectory,  good  accuracy,  adequate  killing  power,  and 
shooting  a bullet  which  blows  up  when  it  hits  the  ground.  The 
last  provision  is  a safety  feature,  but  it  also  means  that  chucks 
hit,  even  in  the  belly,  will  be  killed  very  dead  very  quickly. 

I consider  the  .220  Swift  the  best  of  the  factory  chuck  rifles. 

A chuck  struck  squarely  with  either  the  46-grain  bullet  at  4140 
feet  per  second,  or  the  55-grain  bullet  of  Winchester  loading  at 
3720,  just  naturally  explodes.  Fitted  with  a good  ’scope,  such  as 
the  new  Weaver  K 4,  and  sighted  for  200  yards  the  mid-range 
trajectory  is  only  1.5  inches.  This  means  that  you  can  put  the 
cross  hairs  right  on  a chuck  in  any  position  at  any  range  from 

(Continued  on  Page  32)  I 
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LEMMING,  MEADOW  AND  PINE  MICE 

By  CAROLINE  HEPPENSTALL 


IF  “variety  is  the  spice  of  life”  the  mouse  population  has  a lot 
of  spice  to  contribute!  Some  are  red,  some  are  nearly  white, 
some  have  hairs  like  spines  and  some  are  silky- coated — but  still, 
in  one  sense  of  the  word,  they  are  all  “mice.”  Then,  too,  there 
are  mice  with  long  tails,  mice  with  medium-length  caudal  ap- 
pendages, and  just  plain,  bob- tailed  mice.  Pennsylvania  can 
boast  of  many  of  the  types  mentioned  above,  and  all  of  them  are 
interesting  in  their  own,  particular  way.  The  bob-tailed  mice, 
or  voles,  however,  are  seldom  in  the  lime-light,  so  perhaps  an 
introduction  is  in  order. 

Least  known  of  all  is  the  Lemming  Mouse  (Synaptomys  cooperi), 
a small,  robust,  short-legged  vole,  with  a fairly  large  head  and  a 
very  short  tail.  Its  coat  is  rather  long  and  shaggy,  grizzled  brown 
and  black  on  the  back  and  sides,  but  silvery  gray  on  the  paws 
and  belly.  In  this  State  it  may  be  found  in  a wide  variety  of 
places,  from  dry  hillsides  to  fields  matted  with  weeds,  from  the 
dense  woods  of  hemlock  and  beech  to  the  swampy  sphagnum  bogs 
so  typical  of  the  coastal  regions.  It  is  a social  little  animal, 
however,  and  is  rarely  found  away  from  the  company  of  other 
small  species,  such  as  red-backed  mice,  shrews,  moles  and  deer- 
mice,  and  because  of  this  colonial  habit  its  range  is  probably  more 
restricted  than  that  of  other  mice.  Little  is  known  of  its  habits, 
for  it  is  rare  in  collections  and  rather  difficult  to  observe  or  trap. 
It  is  known,  however,  that  it  often  uses  the  burrows  of  the  hairy- 
tailed  mole  as  runways,  rather  than  making  its  own,  and  that  it 
builds  a nest  of  dead  grasses  and  leaves,  occasionally  lined  with 
fur,  several  inches  below  the  surface,  or  even  on  the  surface  it- 
self. Its  breeding  period  ranges  from  February  to  November, 
and  during  this  time  it  may  have  several  litters,  containing  from 
one  to  four  young.  Its  chief  foods  are  plant  material,  seeds,  and 
fungi.  If  one  finds  a neatly  stacked  up  pile  of  match-length 
grass  cuttings,  in  varying  degrees  of  freshness,  it  is  pretty  good 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  this  mouse.  The  Lemming  Mouse  has 
many  enmies — owls,  hawks,  carnivorous  mammals  and  snakes — 
but  it  is  fortunate  in  so  far  as  it  has  never  made  an  enemy  of 
man.  They  are  almost  completely  unknown  to  each  other,  and 
their  habits  seldom  conflict. 

The  Meadow  Mouse  (Microtus  pennsylvanicus)  has  one  very 


definite  claim  to  distinction.  It  is  probably  the  most  prolific  of 
all  mammals — I don’t  believe  that  the  rabbit  can  compete!  From 
March  until  November  the  females  breed  with  utter  abandon, 
producing  as  many  as  17  litters  in  a single  year.  Each  litter  con- 
tains from  3 to  10  young,  which  are  weaned  when  they  are  only 
12  days  old.  At  the  age  of  three  weeks  the  young  can  breed,  so 
it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  race  maintains  itself.  Its 
enemies,  however,  are  legion,  for  predatory  birds  and  mammals 
count  on  the  Meadow  Mouse  as  an  easy  and  abundant  source  of 
food,  and  only  its  proclivity  for  reproduction  saves  the  race  from 
speedy  extermination.  Superficially,  the  Meadow  Mouse  resembles 
the  Lemming  Mouse,  but  it  has  a longer  tail,  and  shorter,  dense, 
brownish -black  fur,  which  is  soft  and  overlaid  with  a few  coarse 
hairs.  It  has  short,  rounded,  rather  prominent  ears,  and  small, 
black  eyes.  It  may  be  found  in  low  meadows  and  swampy  pas- 
tures, dry  fields  with  a cover  of  dead  grass  and  herbs, 
and  on  the  salt  meadows  of  the  coastal  region.  Occasion- 
ally it  is  also  found  in  open  glades  in  the  woods,  but  this  is 
not  its  common  habitat.  Numerous  trails,  about  the  width  of  a 
garden  hose,  kept  bare  and  smooth,  proclaim  its  presence.  All 
year  round,  night  and  day,  the  Meadow  Mouse  is  active,  breeding 
and  feeding.  The  tender  bark  of  trees,  blanched  shoots  of  grass, 
various  seeds  and  hard  rootstocks  form  the  balance  of  its  diet, 
and  where  the  species  is  abundant  many  little  criss-cross  patches 
of  cured  grasses  may  be  found.  Its  nest  is  quickly  constructed 
of  dry  grass,  either  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  at  the  end  of 
a shallow  burrow.  One  of  the  most  interesting  things  about  this 
rodent  is  the  fact  that  it  has  definite  cycles  of  abundance  and 
scarcity.  Every  three  or  four  years  the  fields  are  over-run  by  them; 
then,  with  amazing  rapidity,  some  type  of  epidemic  levels  the 
population  and  the  cycle  begins  again. 

In  the  mountainous  regions  of  northeastern  Pennsylvania  occurs 
a close  relative  of  the  Pennsylvania  Meadow  Mouse.  This  animal 
is  the  Yellow-nosed  Vole,  Microtus  chrotorrhinus,  which  dwells  in 
the  shaded  retreats  formed  by  moss-covered  boulders,  or  about 
the  logs  lying  on  the  forest  floor  of  the  high,  burned  southern 
mountains.  This  mouse  resembles  the  Pennsylvania  Meadow 
Mouse  very  closely,  but  it  may  be  distinguished  at  once  by  its 
conspicuously  orange  or  saffron  nose.  It  lives  in  shallow  burrows 
and  runways  which  thread  about  rocks  and  through  patches  of 
ferns.  It  breeds  from  early  spring  until  late  fall,  but  has  only 
three  or  four  young  in  a litter  and  never  reaches  the  abundance 
of  the  other  form.  Its  diet  is  about  the  same  and  it  has  the 
same  sort  of  enemies,  but  its  economic  significance  is  slight,  in 
comparison  with  that  of  its  drabber  relative.  The  Pennsylvania 
Meadow  Mouse  is  a serious  menace  when  it  encroaches  on  man’s 
territory,  for  its  girdles  fruit  trees  and  nursery  stock,  and  pilfers 
forage  crops.  On  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger,  however,  it  must 
be  added  that  many  of  the  game  and  furbearing  mammals,  which 
man  prizes  highly,  would  be  hard  put  to  survive  without  this 
ever-present  source  of  food. 

The  third  of  this  group  of  bob-tailed  mice  is  the  velvety,  sleek 
little  Pine  Mouse  (Pitymys  pinetorum).  This  stocky  little  creature 
has  soft,  short  and  dense  brown  fur,  almost  mole-like  in  texture, 
and  in  this  fur  the  tiny  eyes  and  ears  are  hidden.  One  may  look 
for  the  Pine  Mouse  in  sparsely  wooded  regions,  where  the  soil 
is  loose  and  friable,  so  truck  gardens  and  dry  fields  make  excellent 
homes  for  them.  This  mouse  is,  in  effect,  a rodent  miner,  for  it 
spends  the  greater  portion  of  its  time  under  ground,  in  tunnels 
three  to  four  inches  in  depth.  Here  it  constructs  its  nest  of 
dead  grasses  and  leaves  in  a chamber  several  inches  below  the 
surface.  A few  rugged  individualists  may  choose  to  build  their 
homes  beneath  logs,  but  that  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
From  early  March  until  well  in  November  the  breeding  season 
continues,  and  litters  of  from  two  to  four  young  are  produced. 
Because  of  their  underground  existence  they  have  fewer  enemies 
than  their  close  relatives — hawks  and  owls  seldom  catch  sight 
of  one — and  they  are  less  prolific  than  the  Meadow  Mouse.  Un- 
( Continued  on  Page  23) 
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Photo  Courtesy  Altoona  Mirror. 

Eight  Altoona  men  and  one  from  Duncansville,  all  famous  as  marksmen  in  the  gay  nineties,  brought  their  take  to  the  old  Altoona  Rod 
and  Gun  Club  recently  which  occupied  a site  near  the  Driving  Park,  one  season.  There  they  placed  live  bears  and  144  pheasants  on  ex- 
hibition and  enjoyed  a pheasant  feast.  The  hunters  pictured  above  (left  to  right)  are:  Jacob  S.  Stier  and  Charles  C.  Killitts,  the  only  two 
now  living;  James  Condron.  Frank  Patterson,  Henry  Doerr,  W.  E.  Bell,  William  Parker,  of  Duncansville;  John  Schenk  and  John  F.  Killitts. 


GUNS  FOB  PENN'S  WOODS 

By  Raymond  Winter* 


■ DID  not  come  directly  from  a family  of 

■ hunters  or  soldiers;  therefore  my  love 
for  firearms  and  the  chase  must  date  hack 
into  the  dark  ages  or  one  might  attribute 
it  to  the  fact  that  I was  horn  and  reared 
at  Huntersville  where  the  natives  lived  up 
to  and  were  true  to  the  traditional  name 
of  that  community.  Anyway,  as  a small 
school  boy  our  principal  noon  hour  sport, 
when  there  was  a tracking  snow  on  the 
ground,  was  to  track  down  rabbits  which 
came  to  the  school  ground  at  night  for  our 
apple  cores.  Then  we  chased  them  out  of 
their  warm  nests  and  kept  them  hopping 
until  the  school  bell  called  us  from  “refresh- 
ments to  labor.”  Probably  some  of  the 
rabbits  enjoyed  this  just  as  much  as  we  did. 
Under  the  directions  of  a kindly  old  man,  I 
fashioned  box  traps  out  of  rough  boards. 
Some  were  so  heavy  I could  scarcely  carry 
them  to  the  fencerows  where  I set  them 
for  the  unsuspecting  bunnies.  If  lucky 
enough  to  catch  one,  I would  lug  the  heavy 
trap  into  the  kitchen  for  fear  he  would 
escape.  Some  did  get  away,  accidently  or 
otherwise;  but  others  found  their  way  to 
the  dinner  table. 


* District  Forester,  MifHintown. 


Being  an  ardent  reader  of  Youth’s  Com- 
panion when  firearms  “ads”  were  yet  allowed, 
I can  still  in  fancy  see  the  Forhand  single 
barreled  shotgun  pictures.  Saving  my  money, 
I was  allowed  to  buy  one.  Many  a luckless 
bunny  and  a few  squirrels  were  brought 
home,  but  grouse  usually  succeeded  in  scar- 
ing me  enough  when  they  flew  that  I missed 
them.  Soon  I thought  a shotgun  not  sports- 
manlike enough  for  rabbits  and  squirrels. 
Again  consulting  the  Youth’s  Companion,  I 
found  the  ‘Steven’s  Favorite”  much  adver- 
tised. After  settling  on  a .25  caliber  rimfire, 
I succeeded  in  getting  one  of  them  as  my 
second  gun.  At  Mont  Alto  (forest  school) 
I was  content  to  borrow  Pete  Ludwig’s  .22 
Winchester  Model  62,  a very  excellent  little 
model  to  this  day.  I can  remember  being 
chided  by  “Ball”  Goodneck  for  not  shooting 
in  the  head  all  the  squirrels  which  I gave 
him. 

My  first  appointment  as  a Forester  was 
at  a place  with  a name  that  carried  with  it 
the  big  outdoors,  “The  Forest  House”,  near 
which  lived  ardent  hunters  and  to  which 
outside  sportsmen  came  each  year.  I won 
my  first  popularity  here  by  beating  some  of 
them  shooting  with  their  own  rifles.  After 
that  I was  accepted  as  a member  of  the  clan. 


When  the  second  deer  season  rolled  around, 
I had  saved  enough  money  to  purchase  a 
new  shiny,  short  barreled  lever  action  Sav- 
age. Was  that  a proud  Day?  The  local 
sportsmen  soon  learned  to  know  this  rifle 
by  what  they  termed  its  “sharp  bark”.  Be- 
ing accustomed  to  a hammer,  I found  the 
safe  too  safe  for  me,  so  I went  through  the 
various  Winchesters  and  Marlins  in  different 
sizes  and  calibers  until  the  Remington  slide 
action  arrived.  This  proved  not  safe  enough 
for  me  so  I went  hack  to  a Savage  in  a 
new  caliber  until  World  War  I rolled  around. 

After  the  World  War  it  was  bolt  action 
for  me.  My  Savage  250  had  to  give  way  to 
a new  Savage  250  bolt  action.  Then  my  star- 
gauged  Springfield  with  which  I won  a 
sharpshooter’s  medal,  had  to  be  converted 
into  a sporter.  Even  then  it  was  too  cumber- 
some, and  two  bucks  almost  ran  over  me  one 
day.  I got  neither.  Back  again  I went  to 
my  250  bolt  action  with  its  then  87  Gr.  easily 
spilling  bullets.  With  it  I wounded  a fine 
buck  with  ivory  antlers,  one  that  had  been 
hunted  hard  by  local  sportsmen.  Although 
I was  helped  by  my  entire  party,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  away  to  die — the  only  one 
to  my  knowledge  I ever  hit  that  did.  After 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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FOURTH  CLASS  OF  STUDENT  OFFICERS  AND  GAME  LANDS  TECHNICIANS  ATTENDING  TRAINING  SCHOOL  WITH  STAFF  AND  VISITING 
GAME  COMMISSIONERS.  June  1,  1946-Ma.v  31,  1947  Course  of  Instruction.  Photograph  taken  June  23,  1946. 

Seated,  front  row,  left  to  right:  R.  D.  Parlaman,  Resident  instructor;  R.  S.  Lichtenberger,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Training;  Wilbur  M 
Cramer,  Superintendent  of  Training;  James  D.  Austin,  West  Newton;  Stephen  A.  Kish,  Scalp  Level;  Edtvard  M.  Borger,  Franklin;  Raymond  E 
Doerzbacher,  Jeannette;  Mrs.  Robert  Lamberton,  Mrs.  Ross  L.  Leffler,  Hon.  Robert  Lamberton,  Vice-President;  Hon.  Ross  L.  Leffler,  President 
Standing,  second  row,  left  to  right:  Raymond  A.  Shaver,  Camp  Hill;  Game  Lands  Technician;  Owen  E.  Seelye,  Titusville;  Earl  L.  Lorah. 
Game  Lands  Technician;  Ralph  L.  Shank,  Holtwood;  Michael  Hronich,  Jr.,  Kingston;  David  W.  Hearox,  Derry;  Norman  L.  Erickson,  Warren; 
Edward  W.  Campbell,  Latrobe;  Michael  Grabany,  Brockway;  William  F.  Grim,  Game  Lands  Technician;  Carroll  R.  Kinle.v,  Hummelstown;  Carl  F 
Jarrett,  Harrisburg;  Wallace  E.  Woodring,  Hawley;  Daniel  S.  McPeek,  Jr.,  Matamoras;  William  H.  Shirey,  Punxsutawney. 

Standing,  third  row,  left  to  right:  Norbert  J.  Molski,  Glen  Lyon;  William  M.  Getman,  Mansfield;  Samuel  B.  Shade,  Danville;  Samuel  Kern,  Wil- 
liamsport, Game  Lands  Technician;  Granville  A.  Miller,  Bethlehem;  Gerald  W.  Cyphert,  Johnsonburg;  John  R.  Gehron,  Williamsport,  Game 
Lands  Technician;  Casimir  M.  Stanis,  Pittston;  Homer  H.  Thrush,  Hummelstown;  Robert  L.  Sinsabaugh,  English  Centre;  Glenn  A.  Kitchen. 
Luzerne;  John  R.  Hiller.  McKeesport:  LeRoy  L.  Logan,  West  Warren:  Rozell  A.  Stidd,  Mt.  Jewett;  Harry  E.  Greenwald,  Jr..  Elizabeth 


TRAINING  SCHOOL  NEWS 


By  Student  Officer  OWEN  E.  SEELYE,  Class  Historian 


THE  fourth  class  of  Student  Officers 
■ started  its  year  of  training  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  Training  School, 
R.  D.  No.  1,  Brockway,  Pa.,  on  June  1st,  1946. 
The  men  were  greeted  at  the  school  with 
a brief  ceremony  conducted  by  Supt.  Wilbur 
M Cramer,  Asst.  Supt.  Robert  S.  Lichten- 
berger, and  Resident  Instructor  Robert  D. 
Parlaman,  with  several  Game  Commission 
officials  being  present. 

The  class  is  composed  of  young  men  who 
are  interested  in  making  Game  Conserva- 
tion with  all  its  ramifications  their  life  work 
and  represents  a cross  section  of  the  State. 
Two  of  the  group  were  Acting  Game  Protec- 
tors for  several  years,  another  an  Acting 
Protector  for  several  months,  while  eight 
additional  men  were  Deputy  Game  Protec- 
tors. There  are  twenty-six  veterans  among 
the  group  of  thirty,  having  served  in  all 
branches  of  the  service.  Two  served  in 
the  Signal  Corps,  one  in  the  Medical  Corps, 
two  in  the  Combat  Engineers  of  the  Army, 
seven  in  the  Infantry  and  Artillery,  five  in 
the  Army  Air  Forces,  two  in  the  Military 
Police,  four  in  the  Navy,  six  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  one  in  the  Seabees,  and  one  in  the 
Naval  Air  Forces.  They  served  in  all 
theaters  of  operations  and  varied  experiences 
were  encountered.  One  man  had  been  a 
prisoner  of  war  for  a fifteen-month  period. 
A number  of  men  have  citations  for  heroic 
action  in  combat;  namely,  one  Distinguished 
Service  Cross,  one  Silver  Star,  both  being 
awarded  to  the  same  man,  three  Bronze 
Stars,  one  Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  and 


Photos  by  D.  L.  Batcheler 

one  Purple  Heart.  The  military  experience 
of  these  men  have  already  proven  of  great 
benefit  in  their  training  to  be  State  Game 
Protectors. 

Twenty-three  men  are  married,  and  seven 
are  single.  The  average  age  of  the  group 
is  30.5  years.  They  represent  eighteen 
counties  of  Pennsylvania. 


The  class  feels  quite  fortunate  in  having 
the  first  three  weeks  of  instruction  in  class- 
room and  field  Biology  under  the  able  guid- 
ance of  Prof.  John  F.  Lewis,  Biology  In- 
structor, Sportsman,  and  Conservationist, 
from  the  staff  of  the  California  State  Teach- 
ers’ College,  California,  Pa.  Prof.  Lewis  has 
established  quite  a reputation  for  himself  in 


The  men  who  mould  the  school  program  and  see  that  it  is  carried  out  efficiently  and 
effectively  are  left  to  right,  Wilbur  M.  Cramer,  Superintendent  of  Training;  Robert 
Lichtenberger,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  School;  and  Robert  D.  Parlaman,  Resi- 
dent Instructor. 


Top,  left  to  right — keeping  fit;  five  huskies;  bird  identi- 
fication. Center— The  men  are  taught  to  handle  firearms 
and  learn  to  shoot  well.  They  also  compete  in  skeet  and 
trap  shooting.  They  learn  to  identify  reptiles  and  how 
to  catch  them  alive.  Tree  and  plant  identification  is  an 
important  subject  because  it  has  an  important  bearing 
on  their  subsequent  game  land  management  problems. 

Modern  day  administration  requires  many  reports  and 
considerable  correspondence,  consequently  the  students 
are  taught  typing  to  expedite  their  work. 


. 


A fine  view  of  the  school,  including  the  main  building 
in  the  foreground  and  dormitory  in  the  background. 


Game  birds  are  raised  right  on  the  school  grounds. 


Of  utmost  importance  is  a knowledge  of  trapping 
methods.  Here  a class  is  shown  how  to  make  various 
sets  for  different  kinds  of  animals. 
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Naturally  the  best  time  of  all  is  chow  time.  Here  the  class  is  satisfying  the  inner  man  with  visitors  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  L.  Leffler,  left,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Lamberton,  right,  during  an  inspection  trip  made  by  the  President  and  Vice-President  recently. 


this  field,  and  is  applying  Biology  to  the 
needs  of  Game  Protectors  as  Land  Man- 
agers in  the  field.  He  will  long  be  remem- 
bered by  the  group.  It  appears  that  each 
time  the  group  goes  on  a field  trip,  they 
see  one  or  more  bears.  The  class  has  seen 
five  bears  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school. 

A roster  of  members  of  the  class  and  their 
home  addresses  is  as  follows: 

James  D.  Austin,  225  4th  St.,  W.  Newton 
Edward  M.  Borger,  140  Grant  St.,  Franklin 
Edward  W.  Campbell,  R.  D.  No.  4,  Latrobe 
Gerald  W.  Cyphert,  239  W.  Center  St.,  John- 
sonburg 

Raymond  F.  Doerzbacher,  428  S.  5 th  St., 
Jeannette 

Norman  L.  Erickson,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Warren 
William  M.  Getman,  47  Sherwood  St.,  Mans- 
field 

Michael  Grabany,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Brockway 
Harry  E.  Greenwald,  Jr.,  Box  399,  Elizabeth 
David  William  Heacox,  101  W.  6th  Ave., 
Derry 

John  R.  Hiller,  729  May  St.,  McKeesport 
Michael  Hronich,  Jr.,  150  E.  Bennet  St., 
Kingston 

Carl  E.  Jarrett,  2224  N.  6th  St.,  Harrisburg 
Carroll  R.  Kinley,  110  Poplar  Ave.,  Hummels- 
town 

Stephen  A.  Kish,  131  Locust  St.,  Scalp  Level 
Glenn  A.  Kitchen,  437  Charles  St.,  Luzerne 
LeRoy  L.  Logan,  14A  5th  Ave.,  W.  Warren 
Daniel  S.  McPeek,  Jr.,  303  Ave.  F,  Mata- 
moras 

Thomas  W.  Meehan,  Jr.,  1181  Otter  St., 
Franklin 

Granville  A.  Miller,  136  E.  Goep  St.,  Beth- 
lehem 


Norbert  J.  Molski,  224  E.  Main  St.,  Glen 
Lyon 

Owen  E.  Seelye,  116V2  Central  Ave.,  Titus- 
ville 

Samuel  B.  Shade,  Jr.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  Dan- 
ville 

Ralph  L.  Shank,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Holtwood 
William  H.  Shirey,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Punxsu- 
tawney 

Robert  L.  Sinsabaugh,  English  Centre 
Casimir  M.  Stanis,  8 George  St.,  Pittston 
Rozell  Asher  Stidd,  Star  Route,  Mt.  Jewett 
Homer  H.  Thrush,  125  Poplar  Ave.,  Hum- 
melstown 

Wallace  E.  Woodring,  Hawley 
The  following  Game  Lands  Technicians, 
nearly  all  of  whom  are  recent  appointees,  are 
enjoying  the  first  nine-week  course  of  in- 
struction with  the  Student  Officers.  They 
are  as  follows: 

John  R.  Gehron,  Williamsport 
William  C.  Grim,  Linesville 
Samuel  J.  Kern,  Williamsport 
Earl  L.  Lorah,  Reading 
Raymond  A.  Shaver,  Camp  Hill 

Out-of-State  Observers 
In  an  effort  to  observe  how  Pennsylvania 
conducts  its  Student  Officer  training  pro- 
gram, George  Shields,  of  the  Maryland  Con- 
servation Department,  visited  with  the  class 
the  first  week,  as  did  Conservation  Officers 
Stephen  Martin  and  Leo  Jones,  from  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  They  left  us  with 
a good  store  of  information,  and  are  sched- 
uled for  a return  visit.  The  class  enjoyed 
learning  about  their  methods  and  type  of 
work  in  comparison  with  that  of  our  own 
State. 


Shooting  Exhibition  a Treat 

The  first  part  of  our  instruction  in  the 
proper  handling  of  firearms  was  indeed  a 
most  spectacular  one.  The  Staff  arranged 
for  a representative  from  the  Remington 
Arms  Company,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  who 
is  a practical  and  trick  artist  with  firearms, 
to  give  an  exhibition  on  the  rifle  range  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  June  8th.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kenneth  Beegle  made  a big  hit  with  the 
group  and  left  us  with  an  everlasting  mem- 
ory of  the  fact  that  “it  can  be  done.”  We 
are  now  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
we  will  be  given  our  practical  work  in  the 
identification,  handling,  and  shooting  of  the 
various  types  of  guns. 

Scenery  Beautiful 

The  men  feel  that  they  are  most  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  attend  the  school  and  live 
in  such  pleasant  surroundings.  “Little 
America,”  as  this  site  is  so  aptly  called,  is 
an  outdoorsman’s  dream.  The  scenery  is  in- 
deed beautiful  and  the  sunsets  from  “Look- 
out Rocks”  are  a rare  sight.  Each  evening 
nature  loving  groups  find  their  way  to  the 
rocks  to  observe  the  spectacle. 

Class  to  Raise  Pheasants  and  Quail 

As  part  of  our  practical  application  of 
the  workings  of  the  Game  Commission,  plans 
are  now  under  way  and  equipment  being 
set  up  for  raising  day-old  pheasant  chicks 
and  bobwhite  quail.  The  methods  outlined 
in  the  Commission’s  pamphlet  on  these  sub  - 
jects will  be  our  guide.  Accurate  records 
will  be  kept  and  eadh  man  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  the  birds. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 

Official  1946  Open  Seasons  and  Bag  Limits 

(All  Shooting  Hours  Based  on  Eastern  Standard  Time) 


Open  season  Includes  both  dates  given,  Sundays  excepted  for  game.  On  November  1 no 
hunting  of  any  kind  before  9 a.  m.  With  this  exception,  shooting  hours  daily  are  7 a.  m.  to 
5 p.  m.,  except  from  July  1 to  September  30  inclusive,  6 a.  m.  to  7:30  p.  m.  (See  separate 
summary  for  Migratory  Game  hunting  hours:  also  see  Special  Regulations  for  hours  to  set 
traps  in  open  counties). 


UPLAND  GAME  (Small  Game  possession  limit 
two  days’  bag) 

Quail,  Bobwhite  

Hungarian  Partridges  

Ringneck  Pheasants,  males  only  

Wild  Turkeys  (See  8 counties  closed)*  

Rabbits,  Cottontail  

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (combined  kinds) 

Squirrels,  Red  

Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  

Raccoons,  by  individual  or  hunting  party*  

Raccoons,  by  trapping*  

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs)  

Grackles  (Bronze  & Purple)  


Bag  Limits 
Day  Season 


4 12 

2 8 

2 8 

1 1 

4 20 

6 24 


Open 

-Nov. 


Seasons 

Close 


No\  30 


Unlimited  Nov.  1 Sept.  30,  1947 

2 6 Dec.  16 Jan.  1,  1947 

Unlimited  Oct.  15  Feb.  1,  1947 

Unlimited  Nov.  1 Feb.  1,  1947 

Unlimited  June  1,  1946  ..  Sept.  30,  1947 

Unprotected  until  September  30.  1947 


Bear,  over  one  year  old  by  individual 1 

Bear,  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of  three  or  more  2 
Deer,  male  with  two  or  more  points  to  one  antler 
(See  exceptions  under  “Antlerless  Deer”  below)*  1 
Deer,  male  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of  six  or 

more  6 

Deer,  Antlerless  (See  6 open  counties  or  parts 
thereof  below)*  1 


2 (nov.  18  Nov  23 

1 I 

L Dec.  1 Dec.  15* 

6 I 

1 Dec.  9 Dec.  14* 


NO  OPEN  SEASON — RuSed  Grouse,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  Cub  Bears  and  Elk. 

MIGRATORY  GAME  BIRDS — (Seasons  fixed  by  Federal  Government.  For  species  and  regula- 
tions see  separate  summary). 


FUR-BEARERS — (See  note  under  Special  Regulations)* 

Minks,  Opossums  and  Skunks*  Unlimited  ......  Nov.  1 Feb.  1,  1947 

Otters  (See  3 counties  closed)*  Unlimited  Nov.  1 Feb.  1,  1947 

Muskrats  (By  traps  only)*  Unlimited  Dec.  1 Feb.  1,  1947 

Beavers  (Traps  only.  20  Counties  closed)*  ....  2 ..  Feb  15  Mar.  1,  1947 


* SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

Turkeys — Counties  of  Adams,  Clarion,  Cumberland.  Forest.  Jefferson.  McKean,  Perry  and 
Snyder  closed. 

Raccoons — Hunting  season  begins  at  noon  on  opening  date,  and  ends  at  same  hour  on  clos- 
ing date;  traps  not  to  be  placed  before  9:  K)  a.  m.  on  the  opening  date.  (See  instruc- 
tions below  concerning  lifting  traps  on  closing  date.) 

Antlerless  Deer,  Northeastern  Pennsylvania — May  be  taken  only  Dec.  9 to  14  in  that  portion 
of  Carbon  County  lying  West  of  the  Lehigh  River;  that  part  of  Luzerne  County  lying 
North  and  West  of  the  Susquehanna  River;  Schuylkill,  Susquehanna,  Wayne  and  Wyoming 
Counties.  Farm  occupants  (citizens)  who  are  cultivating  lands  may  hunt  such  deer  thereon 
in  said  areas  without  a permit.  All  others  must  secure  $1.00  permit  from  Game  Commis- 
sion. No  applications  accepted  before  October  1.  See  summary  issued  with  license  for 
details.  Bucks  with  visible  antlers  may  not  be  taken  in  areas  designated  above  during 
this  period. 

Otters — Counties  of  Elk,  Jefferson,  and  McKean  closed. 

Beavers — Counties  of  Adams,  Allegheny,  Armst-ong,  Beaver,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cambria,  Cumber- 
land, Fayette,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Greene,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  Juniata,  Mifflin,  Perry,  Som- 
erset, Washington  and  Westmoreland  closef.  No  trapping  at  Commission  posted  dams. 
Non-Residents  may  not  trap  heavers.  One  person  may  set,  tend  or  operate  10  traps  only. 
Beaver  traps  must  not  to  be  set  on  the  structure  of  any  beaver  dam  or  house,  or  within  25 
feet  of  the  waterline  on  the  structure  of  either  thereof.  Trappers  are  required  to  keep 
tags  above  ice  or  waterline  to  facilitate  identification  without  disturbing  traps.  Pelts  must 
be  tagged  within  10  days  after  season,  and  may  not  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  un- 
til properly  tagged.  Present  them  to  Protector  in  District  or  County  where  trapped. 

Trapping — Traps  for  fur-bearers  and  raccoons  not  to  be  placed  before  9 a.  m.  on  Nov.  1 or 
before  7 a.  m.  on  any  later  opening  date  for  trapping.  The  season  on  the  last  date 
indicated  for  trapping  closes  at  12  o’clock  noon  to  permit  removal  of  animals  caught  on 
the  last  night  of  the  season  and  lifting  traps  by  daylight.  Traps  must  be  tagged;  durable 
substitute  for  metal  tags  permitted.  No  counties  open  to  use  of  snares.  Trappers  are 
requested  to  refrain  from  setting  traps  in  trails  to  avoid  destroying  game  and  injuring  dogs. 

(AS  FIXED  BY  COMMISSION  AT  MEETING  ON  JULY  11,  1946) 


TIMES  OF  SUNRISE  AND  SUNSET  AT 
HARRISBURG.  PA. 

Latitude  40°  13'  N;  Longitude  76“  51'  W 
(75th  Meridian  Time) 


OCTOBER 
S.R.  S.S. 

NOVEMBER 
S.R.  S.S. 

DECEMBER 

S.R.  S.S 

1 ... 

6:03 

5:50 

6:36 

5:05 

7:10 

4:42 

2 ... 

6:04 

5:48 

6:37 

5:04 

7:11 

4:41 

3 . . . 

6:05 

5:47 

6:38 

5:03 

7:12 

4:41 

4 ... 

6:06 

5:45 

6:39 

5:02 

7:13 

4:41 

5 ... 

6:07 

5:43 

6:40 

5:00 

7:14 

4:41 

6 ... 

6:08 

5:42 

6:42 

4:59 

7:15 

4:41 

7 ... 

6:09 

5:40 

6:43 

4:58 

7:16 

4:41 

8 ... 

6:10 

5:39 

6:44 

4:57 

7:17 

4:41 

9 ... 

6:11 

5:37 

6:45 

4:56 

7:18 

4:41 

10  ... 

6:12 

5:36 

6:46 

4:55 

7:19 

4:41 

11  ... 

6:13 

5:34 

6:47 

4:54 

7:20 

4:41 

12  ... 

6:14 

5:33 

6:49 

4:53 

7:20 

4:41 

13  . . . 

6:15 

5:31 

6:50 

4:52 

7:21 

4:41 

14  ... 

6:16 

5:30 

6:51 

4:52 

7:22 

4:41 

15  ... 

6:17 

5:28 

6:52 

4:51 

7:23 

4:42 

16  ... 

6:18 

5:27 

6:53 

4:50 

7:23 

4:42 

17  ... 

6:19 

5:25 

6:55 

4:49 

7:24 

4:42 

18  ... 

6:20 

5:24 

6:56 

4:48 

7:25 

4:43 

19  ... 

6:21 

5:22 

6:57 

4:48 

7:25 

4:43 

20  ... 

6:22 

5:21 

6:58 

4:47 

7:26 

4:43 

21  ... 

6:24 

5:19 

6:59 

4:46 

7:26 

4:44 

22  . ... 

6:25 

5:18 

7:00 

4:46 

7:26 

4:44 

23  . . . 

6:26 

5:17 

7:02 

4:45 

7:27 

4:45 

24  ... 

6:27 

5:15 

7:03 

4:45 

7:27 

4:45 

25  . . 

6:28 

5:14 

7:04 

4:44 

7:28 

4:46 

26  ... 

6:29 

5:13 

7:05 

4:44 

7:28 

4:47 

27  ... 

6:30 

5:11 

7:06 

4:43 

7:28 

4:47 

28  . . 

6:31 

5:10 

7:07 

4:43 

7:29 

4:48 

29  . . . 

6:32 

5:09 

7:08 

4:42 

7:29 

4:49 

30 

6:33 

5:07 

7:09 

4:42 

7:30 

4:50 

31  . . . . 

6:35 

5:06 

7:30 

4:50 

The  above  table,  published  for  information  of 
migratory  bird  hunters,  applies  only  to  the 
Harrisburg  area.  It  varies  several  minutes,  in 
other  meridians,  one  way  or  another. 


"He’d  be  a wonderful  hunting  dog  if  he’d 
just  take  his  work  seriously!” 
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Earl  S.  Greenwood 

Mr.  Greenwood  was  appointed  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Propagation  and  Distribution  April 
1,  1946,  having  served  in  an  acting  capacity  for 
nearly  a year.  He  began  his  service  in  No- 
vember 1933  as  Superintendent  of  Pheasant 
Propagation.  The  following  year  he  was  made 
Senior  Game  Propagator  and  in  July  1945  was 
promoted  to  Advanced  Game  Farm  Superin- 
tendent, which  position  he  held  until  he  was 
made  Aeting  Chief  of  the  Propagation  Division. 

RESOLUTION  ON  ANTLERLESS  DEER 

DEER,  ANTLERLESS — The  Commission  by  the 
resolution  below  declared  an  open  season  in  six 
counties  or  parts  thereof  for  antlerless  deer: 

“AND  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That, 
pursuant  to  authority  conferred  upon  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  by  Article  V of  the  Act 
of  Assembly,  approved  June  3,  1937,  P.  L.  1225, 
as  amended  by  the  Act  approved  June  24,  1939, 
P.  L.  810.  the  Commission,  (1)  in  order  to  cor- 
rect an  unbalanced  sex  ratio,  which  in  Its 
opinion  now  exists  and  should  be  corrected, 
in  the  deer  herd  in  six  counties  of  the  Com- 
monwealth or  parts  thereof,  and  (2)  to  relieve 
widespread  complaints  of  damage  to  farm, 
truck,  and  orchard  crops,  by  reducing  the  herd 
in  said  counties  or  parts  thereof,  namely,  that 
portion  of  Carbon  County  lying  west  of  the 
Lehigh  River,  that  portion  of  Luzerne  County 
lying  west  and  north  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
(from  the  Wyoming  County  line  to  the  Columbia 
County  line),  Schuylkill,  Susquehanna,  Wayne 
and  Wyoming  Counties,  to  a size  that  will  as- 
sure sufficient  natural  food  to  sustain  the  herd 
in  good  healthy  condition  without  encroachment 
upon  said  crops,  which  will  also  aid  important 
species  of  small  game,  does  hereby  remove  pro- 
tection from  and  declare  an  open  season  for  the 
hunting,  taking,  and  killing  of  antlerless  deer 
(deer  without  visible  antlers  or  horns),  regard- 
less of  sex,  size,  age  or  camp  limit,  from  De- 
cember 9 to  14  inclusive,  1946,  throughout  6aid 
counties  or  parts  thereof,  except  in  game  refuges 
established  by  the  Commission:  and  does  hereby 
deem  it  necessary  to  issue  special  permits  to 
limit  the  number  of  persons  who  may  hunt  for 
such  deer,  and  prescribe  the  methods  of  hunt- 
ing therein,  in  each  of  said  counties  or  parts 
thereof. 

“Such  additional  open  season  will  not,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission,  jeopardize  the 
future  supply  of  said  game;  but  from  De- 
cember 9 to  December  14  inclusive,  1946,  the 
period  fixed  for  the  killing  of  antlerless  deer 
in  said  portions  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  shall 
be  unlawful  to  hunt  for  or  kill,  or  attempt  to 
kill,  male  deer  with  visible  antlers  in  the 
counties  or  portions  of  counties  designated  for 
antlerless  deer  hunting. 

“Such  antlerless  deer  hunting  shall  be  done 
only  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law  for  big 
game,  and  in  accordance  with  the  regular  shoot- 
ing hours  as  established  by  law.  On  said  dates 
(December  9 to  14  inclusive)  any  authorized 
hunter,  who  previously  during  the  year  1946  has 
not  killed  a lawful  antlered  deer,  may  hunt  for 


Ralph  Wilson 

We  regret  exceedingly  to  see  Ralph  leave  the 
service.  One  thought  of  him  as  a permanent 
fixture  even  though  he  did  resign  in  1934  to 
undertake  a position  elsewhere.  He  came  with 
the  Commission  in  1927  as  a messenger,  was 
made  a clerk  in  the  bounty  division  in  1928. 
He  resigned  in  1934,  returned  in  1937  as  a 
Senior  Clerk  in  the  same  division,  and  was  ap- 
pointed an  Advanced  Claim  Clerk  in  1946.  We 
wish  him  all  the  luck  in  the  world  in  his  new 
job  with  the  Donaldson  Paper  Company  of  Har- 
risburg, but  we’U  always  miss  his  genial  per- 
sonality, his  ready  wit  and  his  conscientious 
endeavors. 

and  take  one  antlerless  deer  in  the  area  desig- 
nated, without  regard  to  hunting  party  limits, 
even  though  his  hunting  party  prior  thereto  may 
have  killed  the  limit  of  six  antlered  deer  as 
hereinbefore  prescribed. 

“All  persons  (except  owners,  lessees,  or  other 
farm  occupants  residing  within  any  designated 
area  declared  open,  if  citizens  and  cultivating 
the  land,  who  under  the  law  may  hunt  antler- 
less deer  on  their  own  and  adjacent  lands,  other 
than  those  owned  by  the  Commonwealth,  with- 
out a permit)  shall  be  possessed  of  a special 
permit,  as  authorized  by  Section  501,  Paragraph 
(c),  of  the  Act  cited,  before  hunting  for  or 
killing,  or  attempting  to  kill,  an  antlerless  deer, 
which  permit  shall  be  valid  only  within  the 
county  or  part  thereof  designated  thereon.  Such 
permits  shall  be  issued  only,  in  the  numbers 
below  indicated  for  each  county  or  part  thereof, 
to  residents  of  the  Commonwealth  who  have 
first  secured  a lawfully  issued  Resident  Hunter’s 
License  for  the  year  beginning  September  1, 
1946,  and  the  holders  of  such  special  permits 
shall  further  be  required  to  comply  with  the 
following  rules  and  regulations: 


“(a)  The  Executive  Director,  acting  in  behalf 
of  the  Commission,  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  have  printed  and  to 
issue  Special  Antlerless  Deer  Permits  at 
a fee  of  $1.00  to  hunt  for  and  kill  antler- 
less deer  in  accordance  with  these  rules 
and  regulations,  the  permits  to  be  Issued 

Est.  No.  of 
Antlerless 

Number  of 

Deer  to  be 

Permits  to 

County 

Removed 

Be  Issued 

1.  Carbon,  that  por- 
tion lying  west  of 
the  Lehigh  River 

500 

2,000 

2.  Luzerne,  that  por- 
tion lying  west  and 
north  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna River 

(from  Wyoming 

County  line  to 

Columbia  County 
line)  

400 

1,000 

3.  Schuylkill  

3,000 

12,000 

4.  Susquehanna  

1.800 

7,200 

5.  Wavne  

1,500 

6.000 

6.  Wyoming  

700 

2,800 

7,900 

31,600 

IN  MEMORIAM 


Charles  W.  Wessell 

We  were  very  much  shocked  to  learn  of  the 
tragic  death  of  Charles  W.  Wessell,  former  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Propagation  and  Distribu- 
tion and  Game  Farms,  who  was  killed  in  an 
automobile  accident  on  July  11.  Mr.  Wessell 
joined  the  Commission’s  staff  in  May,  1935,  re- 
maining until  February,  1940.  We  extend  his 
wife  our  deepest  sympathy. 


beginning  October  1,  1946  in  the  order 
in  which  properly  executed  applications, 
together  with  fees,  are  received  on  and 
after  said  date  at  the  offices  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  at  the  State 
Capitol,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  such  permits  to 
be  issued  to  qualified  applicants  until 
the  number  hereby  established  for  each 
county  or  portion  thereof  is  exhausted, 
mailing  of  all  permits  to  be  deferred 
until  after  November  9,  1946: 

"(b)  The  holder  of  each  such  permit  shall 
sign  it  in  ink  before  using  it,  and  carry- 
ing it  on  his  person  and  display  the  tag 
issued  therewith  while  hunting  for 
antlerless  deer  in  the  same  manner  as 
required  by  law  for  hunters’  license  tags. 

“(c)  The  holder  of  each  such  permit,  and  any 
person  authorized  to  hunt  antlerless  deer 
without  a permit,  shall  tag  any  antler- 
less deer  killed  immediately  after  re- 
moving the  entrails  but  in  any  event 
within  one  hour,  and  before  transporting 
or  removing  the  carcass  in  any  manner 
from  where  it  was  killed,  and  shall  also 
report  the  killing  thereof,  both  in  the 
manner  and  within  the  time  limit  re- 
quired by  Section  708  of  the  Act  cited, 
as  amended  by  the  Act  approved  May  15, 
1945,  P.  L.  517. 

“(d)  Except  as  otherwise  permitted  by  law 
or  these  regulations,  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person  to  hunt  for  or  kill,  or 
attempt  to  kill,  an  antlerless  deer  in  any 
area  hereby  declared  open  to  such  deer 
hunting  without  first  securing  and  being 
possessed  of  a special  deer  permit  law- 
fully issued  to  him;  or  to  use  a permit 
issued  in  accordance  with  these  rules 
and  regulations  to  hunt  for  or  kill,  or 
attempt  to  kill,  an  antlerless  deer  if  he 
has  previously  killed  a lawful  antlered 
male  deer  during  1946,  or  to  use  said 
permit  except  in  the  designated  area  for 
which  it  was  issued;  or  to  have  in  pos- 
session, or  to  transport,  an  antlerless 
deer  which  has  not  been  tagged  as  re- 
quired; or  to  fail  to  submit  the  report 
of  such  killing  within  the  specified 
period  (five  days  after  the  close  of  the 
season).” 
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Another  Good  Bill  Goes  Through 

Another  good  hill  has  gone  through  the 
House  and  is  awaiting  action  in  the  Senate. 
This  is  HR  3821,  by  Robertson  of  Virginia, 
amending  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act  so 
that  the  funds  accumulated  in  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  could  be  fed  more  rapidly  to  the 
states.  The  bill  also  provides  that  some 
of  the  funds  accumulated  may  be  used  for 
maintenance  of  Pittman-Robertson  projects. 
This  measure  now  rests  in  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  it 
likely  will  take  some  industrious  prodding 
by  sportsmen  and  conservationists  all  over 
the  country  to  get  it  through  and  enacted 
into  law  before  this  session  of  Congress 
ends. 


GILLHAM— GENERAL  MANAGER 

Charles  Edward  Gillham,  who  has  hunted 
and  observed  wildlife  of  the  North  American 
continent  from  Alaska  to  Yucatan,  became 
general  manager  of  the  Project  Committee 
of  the  Outdoor  Writer’s  Association  of 
America  on  May  18. 

Announcement  of  Gillham’s  appointment 
was  made  by  Lewis  B.  Rock,  president  of 
the  Writers  and  publisher  of  The  Journal- 
Herald  Publishing  Co. 

“Gillham  was  selected  as  the  best  man 
available  for  the  job  which  is  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  association,”  Rock  said.  He 
then  added:  “The  Writers’  Association  is 

distressed  at  the  lack  of  interest  in  con- 
servation and  the  public  apathy  being  mani- 
fest by  otherwise  solid,  clear-thinking  citi- 
zens. The  Writers’  Association,  with  Gill- 
ham to  interpret  the  nation’s  conservation 
needs,  now  becomes  an  even  more  militant 
leader  for  the  future  good  of  the  nation’s 
natural  resources.  His  long  years  of  service 
in  the  field  as  a biologist,  as  a wildlife 
research  authority  and  as  a government 
hunter  fits  him  to  direct  a campaign  to  en- 
lighten the  general  public  and  the  nation’s 
press  to  the  imminent  need  to  awake  to  the 
distressing  conditions  now  existing.” 


RIDDANCE  OF  BATS 

Many  suggestions  have  been  made  in  re- 
gard to  ridding  an  attic  of  bats,  but  some  of 
them  are  not  entirely  practical.  Fumigation 
is  often  suggested,  but  this  is  a costly 
method  and  means  that  the  entire  house 
has  to  be  fumigated  and  closed  up  for  sev- 
eral days,  after  which  it  must  be  aired 
thoroughly.  The  bats  will  then  either  be 
dead  or  gone,  but  the  cure  is  temporary. 
The  chances  are  they  will  return  to  the 
dwelling  within  a relatively  short  time. 
Another  solution  is  to  scatter  camphor, 
which  is  repulsive  to  bats,  around  the  roost, 
which  causes  them  to  leave  for  a time.  The 
best  method,  however,  is  to  watch  the  bats 
in  the  early  evening  and  determine  exactly 
where  they  enter  and  leave  the  attic.  When 
the  opening  is  ascertained  it  should  be 
plugged  while  the  bats  are  out  in  the  even- 
ing feeding  on  insects,  and  the  problem  will 
then  be  solved.  If  you  are  going  to  put  a 
new  roof  on  the  attic  this  should  be  reason- 
ably easy  to  do.  If  a few  bats  die  in  the 
attic  there  may  be  a slight  odor,  but  the 
bodies  are  so  small  that  this  will  probably 
not  be  noticed  in  the  rest  of  the  building. 
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Thomas  B.  Hall,  Meadville,  submitted  the 
above  photo  of  a deer  killed  by  an  Erie  rail- 
road train  west  of  Windham,  Ohio,  in  1943. 
The  head,  heavily  insured,  is  owned  by  the 
Kent,  Ohio,  Canadian  Club.  It  has  54  points. 


GOOD  FRESH  AIR 

By  K.  W.  Meals 

When  work  is  glum  and  people  mean 
And  pleasures  few  and  far  between 
And  I think  no  more  I can  bear, 

I go  out  for  some  good  fresh  air. 

Out  where  the  countryside  is  pretty 
A man  forgets  the  dirty  city 
And  thoughts  of  business  deals  unfair 
All  blow  away  in  good  fresh  air. 

As  through  the  countryside  I stroll 
Contentment  seeps  into  my  soul 
And  life  is  beautiful  and  fair 
When  I’m  out  in  the  good  fresh  air. 

In  tree  and  earth,  in  breeze  and  sky 
I see  God’s  work,  and  feel  Him  nigh 
I go  home  happy,  free  from  care 
When  I’ve  been  in  the  good  fresh  air. 
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Financial  Status 

The  amount  of  money  credited  to 
the  Game  Fund  during  June, 

1946  $ 167,972.62 

The  amount  disbursed  from  the 
Game  Fund  during  June,  1946  . 143,036.10 

The  Treasury  Department  Game 
Fund  balance  June  30,  1946  ...2,380.288.72 
(Exclusive  of  $132,000.00  invested  in  Gov- 
ernment Bonds.  The  balance  includes  the 
War-Time  Reserve,  although  no  deduction  is 
made  for  commitments  and  unwarranted 
requisitions  as  of  June  30,  1946.) 


CORRECTION 

The  Bounty  Resolutions  appearing  on  page  11 
of  the  May  Game  News  and  page  19  of  the  June 
issue  should  have  read  "adopted  by  the  ma- 
jority" in  place  of  "unanimously  adopted,” 
the  official  minutes  having  been  corrected  ac- 
cordingly, and  confirmed  at  the  meeting  of 
July  11,  1946. 


PROSECUTIONS 

During  June,  Field  Officers  of  the  Commission 
brought  84  prosecutions  for  violation  of  the 
Game  Law  and  collected  $2,30800.  The  majority 
of  prosecutions  were  for  violation  of  safety  reg- 
ulations— carrying  loaded  firearms  in  automo- 
biles, probably  due  to  groundhog  season. 


PAMPHLET  REVIEWS 

How  to  Be  a Crack  Shot,  by  the  Remington 
Arms  Company,  Inc.,  Bridgeport  2,  Conn. 

This  valuable  little  booklet  is  well  worth  reading 
for  any  sportsman  as  it  explains  how  to  pick  the 
best  rifle,  select  ammunition,  how  to  use  your 
rifle,  align  sights  and  shoot  small  game  and 
pests.  It  tells  how  to  build  indoor  and  outdoor 
rifle  ranges,  develop  quick  eyes,  steady  nerves, 
accurate  timing  and  perfect  muscular  coordi- 
nation, and  how  to  take  good  care  of  a rifle.  It 
also  gives  seven  important  rules  of  good  sports- 
manship and  the  Ten  Commandments  of  Safety. 

This  first-rate  little  book  can  be  secured  by 
writing  Remington  Arms  Co.,  Inc.,  Bridgeport  2, 
Connecticut  and  requesting  it. 


Morning  Press,  Bloomsburg. 

Either  a thirst  for  knowledge  or  an  escape  from  danger  prompted  a deer  to  leap 
through  a window  in  Waller  Hall  at  the  Bloomsburg  State  Teachers  College,  make 
its  way  through  the  hall  and  down  a flight  of  steps  to  the  boiler  room  and  then, 
finding  its  escape  to  freedom  blocked,  jumped  over  a six  foot  wall. 
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REVOCATIONS  FOR  VIOLATIONS  AND  CARELESSNESS 


Ayers,  Orland  W.,  718  North  Main  St.,  Couders- 
port,  (Potter  County)  for  killing  a spike  buck 
deer  in  a close  season,  2 years. 

Blackmore,  John  J.,  217  Slocum  St.,  German- 
town, (Philadelphia  County)  for  hunting  without 
resident  license,  1 year. 

Campbell,  Gene  LeRoy,  Austin,  (Potter  County) 
for  killing  and  assisting  to  kill  deer  during  the 
close  season,  2 years. 

Canfield,  Kenneth  B.,  Damascus,  (Wayne 
County)  for  failure  to  visit  beaver  trap,  2 years. 

Cook,  Arthur,  Star  Route,  Knoxville,  (Tioga 
County)  for  making  false  affidavit  to  collect 
bounty  on  six  red  foxes,  2 years. 

Czamowski,  Stanley  F.,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Greensburg. 
(Westmoreland  County)  for  failure  to  report 
shooting  accident  causing  injury  to  another,  2 
years. 

Harvey,  Richard  E.,  920  Poplar  St.,  Williams- 
port, (Lycoming  County)  for  failure  to  report 
shooting  accident  causing  injury  to  another  per- 
son, 2 years. 

Hooftallen,  Elias  C.,  Austin,  (Potter  County) 
for  killing  three  (3)  deer  during  the  close  season, 
2 years. 

Kazimer,  John  Joseph,  Austin,  (Potter  County) 
for  killing  and  assisting  to  kill  deer  during  the 
close  season,  2 years. 

Kenney,  Ray  Ellisworth,  Wyalusing,  (Bradford 
County)  for  attempting  to  kill  deer  in  closed 
season,  2 years. 

Kerr,  Delbert  Claire,  Boyers,  (Butler  County) 
for  failure  to  properly  tag  five  traps,  1 year. 

Kroell,  Joseph  Leo,  Stoneboro,  (Mercer  County) 
for  (a)  killing  one  rabbit  in  closed  season;  (b) 
shooting  within  150  yards  of  occupied  dwelling. 
1 year. 

Kunes,  Blaine,  Beech  Creek,  (Clinton  County) 
for  possessing  unloaded  rifle  and  cartridges  larger 
than  .22  long  rifle  not  securely  wrapped  in  ve- 
hicle in  motion  on  highway,  2 years. 

Kunf,  Michael,  R.  D.,  Julian,  (Centre  County) 
for  (a)  hunting  without  resident  license;  (b) 
possessing  loaded  shotgun  in  vehicle  in  motion 
on  highway,  1 year. 

Lazarus,  Harry  T.  W..  727%  N.  5th  St.,  Allen- 
town, (Lehigh  County)  for  killing  male  ringneck 
pheasant  in  closed  season,  1 year. 

Lentz,  Carlton  Eugene,  Austin,  (Potter  County) 
for  killing  and  assisting  to  kill  deer  during  the 
close  season,  2 years. 

Lewis,  George  M.,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Pleasantville, 
(Venango  County)  for  possessing  doe  deer  in  close 
season,  2 years. 

Loraiso,  Joseph  L.,  Depew,  N.  Y.  for  pos- 
sessing (doe)  deer  in  close  season,  2 years. 

Lynch,  George  Arthur,  80  East  Main  St.,  Brad- 
ford, (McKean  County)  for  possessing  parts  of  a 
game  animal,  namely  a deer,  2 years. 

Madura,  Frank  John,  6 Chapman  Street,  Du- 
pont, (Luzerne  County),  (Case  No.  716 — Involv- 
ing a self-inflicted  injury),  1 year. 

Magic,  Frank,  9508  Benham  Ave.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio  for  possessing  doe  deer  in  close  season,  2 
years. 

Manning,  Byron  Edson,  R.  D.,  Tunkhannock. 
i Wyoming  County)  for  possessing  illegally  taken 
venison,  2 years. 

Miller,  John,  R.  D.,  Alexandria  (Huntingdon 
County)  for  hunting  gray  squirrels  on  Sunday, 

1 year. 

Miller,  Paul  E.,  1950  Harman  Place,  N.E.,  Can- 
ton, Ohio  for  hunting  without  non-residence  li- 
cense, 2 years. 

Pinney,  Friend  Orville,  Linesville,  (Crawford 
County)  for  killing  a rabbit  in  close  season,  1 
year. 

Ray,  Robert  Richard,  5641  Boyer  St.,  Philadel- 
phia (Philadelphia  County)  for  hunting  without 
resident  license  and  killing  one  protected  bird 
(Loon),  1 year. 

Rennells,  Herman  A.,  3 South  Main  Street, 
Coudersport,  (Potter  County)  for  killing  and  as- 
sisting to  kill  deer  during  the  close  season,  2 
years. 

Salina,  Peter  C.,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Bamesville, 
(Schuylkill  County)  for  failure  to  display  license 
while  trapping,  1 year. 

Sell,  James  Hassler,  Glencoe,  (Somerset  County) 
for  killing  doe  deer  in  close  season,  2 years. 

Sell,  Robert  Wilson,  Glencoe,  (Somerset  County) 
for  assisting  to  conceal  deer  unlawfully  killed, 

2 years. 

Tice,  Herman  Wm„  R.  D.  No.  3,  Lebanon, 
(Lebanon  County)  for  securing  hunters’  license 
while  hunting  rights  have  been  denied,  (second 
offense) , 3 years. 


Vognetz,  Charles  A.,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Danville, 
(Montour  County)  for  killing  (doe)  deer  in 
closed  season,  2 years. 

Volansky,  Max  M.,  391  Perry  St.,  Punxsutawney. 
(Jefferson  County)  for  making  false  affidavit  to 
collect  bounty  on  (fox) , 3 years. 

Walker,  Samuel  E.,  23rd  and  Brooks  Sts., 
Edgemont,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Harrisburg,  (Dauphin 
County  for  possessing  male  deer  (spike  buck) 
not  having  two  or  more  points.  2 years. 


Wright,  Ernest,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Millerton,  (Tioga 
County)  for  attempting  to  collect  bounty  on 
false  affidavit  (fox),  1 year. 

The  following  licenses  were  revoked  by  the 
Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  for  killing  or  wound- 
ing a person  in  mistake  for  game; 

McQuay,  Dale  William.  R.  D.  No.  5,  Carlisle. 
10  years. 

Stretanski,  Michael.  F..  57  Rutter  St.,  Wilkes- 
Barre.  5 years. 


Licenses  revoked  as  a result  of  Referee  Hearings  in  cases  where 
persons  were  adjudged  guilty  of  carelessness  with  firearms 


Bair,  Theron  Monroe,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Littlestown. 
(Adams  Co.),  2 years. 

Barr,  Jerald  Russell,  546  Nirnick  Street,  Sharon, 
(Mercer  Co.),  5 years. 

Battaglini,  Oliver  Frank,  Jr.,  Box  111.  LaBelle, 
(Fayette  Co.),  5 years. 

Beamsderfer,  Frederick  Sylvester,  Box  583, 
Schaefferstown,  (Lebanon  Co.),  2 years*. 

Bell,  George  Sherman,  616  Granite  St.,  Harris- 
burg (Dauphin  Co.),  2 years.* 

Benjamin,  Robert  Harrison,  14  East  Main  Street, 
Bloomsburg  (Columbia  Co.),  1 year. 

Bishop,  Martin  Michael,  214  Seventh  St.,  Hones- 
dale,  (Wayne  Co.),  3 years.** 

Boughton,  Earl,  3430  Wellington  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, 1 year. 

Cleary,  William  John,  620  Third  St.,  Beaver, 
(Beaver  Co.),  1 year. 

Crossland,  Kenneth  Wayne,  R.  D.  No.  1,  New 
Stanton,  (Westmoreland  Co.),  2 years. 

Curtis,  DePriest  Nolan,  327  Ridge  St.,  Steel- 
ton,  (Dauphin  Co.),  2 years.* 

Dague,  Benjamin  Louis,  R.  D.  No.  8,  Box  255, 
Sharpsburg  (Allegheny  Co.),  3 years.* 

Deal,  Edward  Michael,  16 — 9th  Street,  Sharps- 
ville,  (Mercer  Co.),  1 year. 

Dubowicz,  Palemon  William,  136  S.  5th  St., 
Allentown,  (Lehigh  Co.),  5 years. 

Farrow.  Gale  Lewis,  325  Seventh  Avenue,  New 


Brighton.  (Beaver  Co.),  3 years. 

Fiano,  Nick,  Box  85,  Point  Marion,  (Fayette 
Co.) , 1 year. 

Fretz,  Asher  Benner,  123  Green  Street,  Souder- 
ton,  (Montgomery  Co.),  2 years. 

Hancock,  Albert  Wallace,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Freeport 
(Armstrong  Co.),  1 year. 

Hardman,  Ray  Walter,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Fairfield 
(Adams  Co.),  2 years. 

Heck,  Frank  Joseph,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Fayetteville. 
(Franklin  Co.) , 2 years. 

Kelso,  William  Smythe,  367  Hawthorne  Road, 
Springfield,  (Delaware  Co.),  1 year. 

Ladner,  Mrs.  Theodore  (Lois  Wilkison),  Sunny 
Rest,  White  Haven,  (Luzerne  Co.),  1 year.* 

Lautenbacher,  Louis  Edward,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Box 
71,  Johnstown,  (Cambria  Co.),  5 years. 

Lawrence  Charles  Henry,  R.  D.  No.  3,  Ephrata, 
(Lancaster  Co.),  3 years. 

Lesko,  Andrew  John,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Box  196. 
Connellsville,  (Fayette  Co.),  2 years.* 

Meckes,  Claude  Miron,  Pocono  Summit,  (Mon- 
roe Co.),  3 years.* 

Mencer,  John  Dana,  509  Spruce  St.,  Darby 
(Delaware  Co.),  3 years. 

Peiffer,  Russell  Allen,  1254  Willow  St.,  Leba- 
non, (Lebanon  Co.),  2 years. 

( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 
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WILD  TURKEYS  IN  SWEDEN 

Commissioner  Nicholas  Biddle,  Bethayres, 
gives  some  additional  highlights  on  the 
little  article  we  ran  last  month  regarding 
the  wild  turkey  in  Sweden. 

“It  might  be  interesting  for  our  readers 
to  know  more  details  in  regard  to  their  in- 
troduction to  Sweden.  During  the  visit  of 
former  Governor  Earle  and  party  to  Sweden 
in  December,  1937,  in  conjunction  with  the 
celebration  of  the  300th  Anniversary  of  the 
landing  of  the  Swedes  in  America  on  the 
Delaware  River  below  Philadelphia,  Colonel 
Nicholas  Biddle,  then  President  of  the  Game 
Commission,  arranged  with  one  of  their 
hosts,  Major  Herbert  Jacobsson,  to  trade  a 
small  number  of  Pennsylvania  wild  turkeys 
for  some  Mongolian  pheasants  which  had 
been  raised  in  Sweden.  The  pheasants  were 
duly  sent  on  the  return  of  the  Governor’s 
party,  and  a splendid  shipment  of  turkeys 
was  received  on  the  ship  which  brought  the 
Swedish  Crown  Prince  and  his  party  to 
America,  in  June,  1938,  in  connection  with 
the  return  celebration  of  the  Swedish  Ter- 
centenary. Under  the  direction  of  Charles 
W.  Wessell,  specific  instructions  were  sent 
to  Sweden  with  the  wild  turkeys  in  regard 
to  feeding  and  care  of  them.  Evidently  the 
instructions  have  been  followed  as  the  stock 
of  wild  turkeys  has  survived  and  increased.” 


“Hall’s  Black  Rocket”  1946  National  Grouse  Dog  Champion  owned  by  A.  Acton  Hall. 
Fiqua,  Ohio. 


LOMMING,  MEADOW  AND  PINE  MICE— From  page  13 

fortunately  this  mouse  is  fond  of  the  succulent  roots  and  tubers, 
peanuts,  potatoes  and  other  truck  crops.  For  that  reason  it  is  a 
serious  pest  to  the  agriculturist  and  orchardist.  In  the  fruit  belts 
of  the  east  it  causes  considerable  damage  by  girdling  the  fruit  trees 
and  eating  the  small  rootlets  of  uprooted  trees.  It  is  a stubborn 
pest,  and  one  hard  to  control,  and  poison  baits  placed  directly  in 
the  runways  seem  to  be  the  only  effective  means  of  reducing  their 
numbers.  Like  its  relatives,  however,  it  does  provide  a source  of 
food  for  other  mammals  with  more  desirable  characteristics,  and 
its  tunneling  activities  are  definitely  good  for  the  development 
and  aeration  of  the  soil. 

The  interrelationship  of  all  forms  of  life  is  a curious  and  in- 


volved thing.  Women  are  supposed  to  shriek  at  the  mere  mention 
of  the  word  “mouse,”  strong  men  step  on  one  with  a grim  feeling 
of  a deed  well-done,  while  farmers  employ  a whole  army  of  deadly 
felines  to  keep  down  the  mouse  population.  Yet  one  and  all, 
women,  city  dwelling  men  and  farmers  alike,  would  feel  the  pinch 
if  the  mouse  population  were  suddenly  and  irrevocably  irradicated. 
The  fur  market  would  suffer  a speedy  decline,  hunters  would  find 
the  rabbits  vanishing  from  the  woods  and  meadows,  farmers  would 
find  that  the  soil  in  their  fields  and  pastures  was  becoming  rock- 
like and  impervious  to  water  drainage,  woodsmen  would  discover 
that  the  trees  were  suffering  from  lack  of  irrigation  about  the 
roots,  and  civilization  would  be  set  back  on  its  well-polished  heels. 
Such  is  the  complexity  of  nature. 


GUNS  FOR  PENN’S  WOODS— From  page  14 


that  I have  never  taken  a 250  to  the  woods 
for  deer,  although  the  modem  100  Gr.  Silver 
Tip  bullet  is  probably  heavy  enough  for  light 
deer  hunting. 

Remington  Arms  Company  then  brought 
out  their  bolt  action  Express.  This  was  my 
next  rifle  in  22"  barrel  30-06  caliber.  I got 
my  buck  the  first  season  with  it.  While  I 
was  trying  to  decide  if  I liked  it  a friend 
offered  me  what  it  cost,  and  I sold  it. 

Before  the  next  season  Winchester  M54 
bolt  action  carbines  became  available.  I got 
one  of  the  first  in  30-06,  dolled  it  up  and 
used  it  for  years.  It  proved  a real  “bacon 
getter”.  As  my  vision  was  getting  poorer, 
so  that  its  open  sights  were  not  too  clear, 
that  and  the  fact  that  I couldn’t  mount  a 
scope  sight  on  it  satisfactorily,  I let  it  go. 

The  model  was  changed  to  70  with  a num- 
ber of  improvements.  I got  one  in  .270 
caliber  20"  barrel.  Well,  it  wasn’t  the  same 
old  pal.  However,  I have  worked  out  of  it 
over  a period  of  years,  a rifle  mostly  for 
Pennsylvania  conditions;  but  one  I hope  will 
answer  all  my  purposes — above  my  .22,  in- 
cluding a dreamed  of  trip  to  northern  Canada 
and  another  to  the  big  North-West  for  ante- 
lope and  other  game.  I shortened  the  stock 
to  a 12-7/8"  pull  as  I mostly  use  it  with 


heavy  clothing.  I shortened  the  forearm  to 
9-7/8".  Then  I streamlined  and  worked  the 
stock  down  as  much  as  possible  without 
destroying  the  checking,  taking  special  care 
to  stay  off  the  comb  and  front  of  pistol  grip. 
A thin  light-weight  butt  plate  and  King 
swivel  eyes  were  installed,  then  it  was  oil 
finished.  The  rifle  was  sent  to  Turner  for  his 
lowest  quick  detachable  scope  mount.  This 
made  practical  a Tilden  safety  and  a Marble 
adjutable  leaf  sight,  which  were  installed, 
thus  completing  the  job. 

For  Pennsylvania  big  game  hunting  with  a 
party  in  brushy  country  I carry  my  scope 
and  sling  in  my  hunting  coat  pocket  and 
load  with  150  Gr.  Super-speed  soft  point 
bullets.  I then  have  a 7%  pound,  short, 
fast  handling  carbine;  one  that  will  drive  its 
(Continued  on  Page  30) 


REVOCATIONS— from  page  22 


Pelley,  Wesley,  Jr.,  R.  D.  No.  2,  West  Finley. 
(Greene  Co.),  5 years. 

Picard,  Joseph,  322  E.  Marshall  St.,  Norris- 
town, (Montgomery  Co.),  1 year. 

Porterfield,  Reide,  Normalville,  (Fayette  Co. t 
2 years. 

Price,  William  Charles,  1618  Thorpe  St.,  New 
Castle,  (Lawrence  Co.),  1 year. 

Redcay,  Raymond,  R.  D.  No.  1.  Reinholds. 
(Lancaster  Co.),  1 year. 

Richardson,  Jesse  Wm.,  Jr.,  3312  Queen  Lane. 
Philadelphia,  (Philadelphia  Co.),  1 year. 

Roskowski,  Zigmund  Henry,  533  Franklin  Ave 
Canonsburg,  (Washington  Co.),  1 year. 

Ruby,  Jack  Robert,  828  Crescent  Ave..  Ellwood 
City,  (Lawrence  Co.),  3 years.* 

Sell,  George  Marvin,  31  Whiteoak  St..  Kutz- 
town,  (Berks  Co.),  1 year. 

Starr,  Albert  James,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Brockway, 
(Jefferson  Co.),  3 years. 

Turner,  Aubrey  B.,  225  Kearns  St..  West  End. 
Pittsburgh  (Allegheny  Co.),  2 years.* 

Van  Gorder,  Duane  Milton,  Beach  Lake,  (Wayne 
Co.),  3 years. 

Walker,  William  Edwin,  Main  Street,  Beaver- 
town,  (Snyder  Co.),  3 years. 

Wesley,  Ferman,  Demunds  Road.  R.  D.  No.  3, 
Dallas  Township,  (Luzerne  Co.).  2 years.* 

Williams,  Thomas  Bennett,  478  W.  Oley  St.. 
Reading,  (Berks  Co.),  1 year. 

Yermal,  John  Leslie,  Pricedale,  (Westmoreland 
Co.),  5 years.* 

♦.Also  requiring  proof  of  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment of  hospital  and  medical  bills. 

**  Revocation  recommended  for  furnishing  false 
testimony  in  hunting  accident  hearing. 
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‘‘Near  Wattsburg  I saw  two  red-tailed  hawks 
take  a snake  from  a sparrow  hawk.  The  sparrow 
hawk  was  sitting  on  a telephone  pole  with  the 
snake  when  the  red-tails  appeared.  One  red-tail 
dive-bombed  him  and  forced  him  to  drop  the 
reptile  and  the  other  promptly  retrieved  the  mor- 
sel; then  the  two  big  hawks  left  with  the  spar- 
row hawk  in  hot  pursuit. 

“Paying  bounty  on  Great  Homed  Owls  is  pro- 
ducing results  in  this  district  because  sportsmen 
have  taken  to  hunting  this  predator.  The  young 
owls  have  left  the  nests  and  fall  easy  prey  to 
gunners  because  they  cannot  fly  very  well  and 
are  easier  to  locate  than  the  mature  birds.  Crows 
bothering  these  birds  help  a great  deal  in  locat- 
ing them.” — Game  Protector  Elmer  D.  Simpson, 
Cambridge  Springs,  June,  1946. 


“The  month  of  May  brought  numerous  com- 
plaints from  poultrymen  about  fox  damage. 
Even  the  range  shelters  are  not  adequate  pro- 
tection. One  farmer  reported  a fox  going  under 
the  shelter  and  pulling  the  legs  of  a pullet 
through  the  1"  x 2“  mesh.”. — Game  Protector 
Daniel  H.  Fackler,  Red  Lion,  June,  1946. 


“Groundhogs  right  now  seem  to  be  the  No.  1 
menace  in  this  district.  Farmers  are  complaining 
about  them  digging  holes  in  their  clover,  alfalfa 
and  pasture  fields.  They  are  very  numerous” — 
Game  Protector  Fred  S.  Fisher,  Montrose,  June. 
1946. 


"On  May  22,  1946,  I was  called  to  a farm 
near  Dillsburg.  Upon  arrival  the  farmer  showed 
me  a brood  of  eight  snow  white  birds  in  his 
hayloft  and  asked  me  to  identify  them.  I told 
him  they  were  Bam  Owls  and  asked  his  per- 
mission to  observe  the  feeding  of  this  large 
brood.  During  a forty  minutes  period  the  young 
received  seven  mice.  I was  rather  surprised 
to  see  that  two  mature  owls  were  feeding  this 
large  brood.  I told  the  farmer  of  my  observa- 
tions and  assured  him  that  he  was  very  fortunate 
in  having  these  owls.  Much  to  my  embarrassment 
the  nest  contained  a half-grown  rabbit  the  next 
morning. 

“While  patrolling  in  the  vicinity  of  Hellam, 
I noticed  something  very  unusual — a male  bob- 
white  quail  sitting  on  a telephone  wire  twenty 
feet  from  the  ground.” — Game  Protector  Roy 
W.  Trexler,  York  Haven,  June,  1946. 


“Deputy  Latchford’s  wife,  of  Loysville,  R.  D., 
reported  they  have  a cat  that  has  given  birth  to 
kittens  in  a box  in  the  bam  for  four  consecutive 
years.  Each  year  after  the  kittens  arrive,  the 
same  old  chicken  hen  which  shows  no  signs  of 
being  broody  until  the  kittens  arrive,  immediately 
becomes  broody  and  hops  onto  the  nest  and  sets 
on  the  kittens  same  as  she  would  a nest  of  eggs. 
When  it  is  meal  time  and  the  Mother  cat  arrives, 
the  hen  immediately  moves  over  to  the  far  end 
of  the  box  and  waits  until  the  kittens  finish 
their  meal;  then  the  cat  leaves  and  the  hen 
takes  over.  No  stranger  is  permitted  to  molest 
either  the  kittens  or  the  hen.  She  is  very 
boisterous,  however  Mrs.  Latchford  says  she  can 
go  near  the  nest  without  being  attacked.  Any- 
one doubting  the  veracity  of  this  story  may  visit 
Deputy  Latchford’s  and  see  for  themselves.” — 
Game  Protector  Harold  E.  Russell,  Blain,  June, 
1946. 


“On  May  15th  Thomas  Kolat  informed  me  that 
he  had  located  a den  of  foxes.  Not  wanting  to 
disturb  the  young  without  killing  the  mother 
first,  he  decided  to  wait  at  the  hole  for  her 
return.  When  she  made  her  appearance  she  was 
carrying  a ringneck  pheasant  hen.  Tom  made 
an  accurate  shot,  and  then  removed  seven  young 
from  the  den. 

“On  Sunday  May  26,  a woodcock  had  evi- 
dently become  tired  of  nature’s  food  and  de- 
cided to  partake  of  some  of  Francis’  restaurant 
food.  Landing  against  the  door  of  the  restaurant 
it  was  picked  up  by  an  interested  sportsman  and 
turned  over  to  me.  It  was  returned  to  the  wild 
again  none  the  worse  for  its  adventure.” — Game 
Protector  Lester  E.  Sheaffer,  Uniontown,  June 
1946. 


“Young  deer  have  been  in  and  around  release 
cuttings  made  on  Game  Lands.  They  worked 
these  cuttings  hard  the  first  part  of  the  month, 
but  aren’t  feeding  on  them  much  lately.” — Game 
Protector  Edward  Shaw,  Leeper,  June  1946. 


“Sometime  ago,  I noticed  a pair  of  gray  foxes 
in  a pen  in  a backyard  in  Mt.  Pleasant.  Passed 
there  on  May  17  and  asked  one  of  the  members 
of  the  household  about  them.  I was  informed 
that  on  the  previous  day  one  of  those  foxes 
went  ‘crazy’  to  the  extent  that  it  had  to  be 
killed.  The  pair  had  been  in  captivity  since  last 
Fall.  This  is  the  first  I heard  of  any  ‘mad’  or 
‘crazy’  foxes  in  this  district.” — Game  Protector 
Martin  Shaffer,  Mt.  Pleasant,  May  1946. 


"It  appears  we  have  been  giving  predators  a 
fair  beating  and,  along  with  nature,  we  can 
make  a big  dent  in  their  population.  However, 
not  much  attention  has  been  given  the  four- 
wheel  predator  who,  like  the  fox,  operates  at 
night,  but  is  much  more  deadly.  Late  at  night, 
after  spending  the  evening  in  some  honky  tonk 
road  stand  and  half  full  of  beer  and  liquor,  he 
is  ready  to  prowl  the  roads,  run  down  a deer 
if  his  car  or  truck  is  big  enough,  or  bag  a few 
rabbits  if  he  has  a small  car.  He  will  cheer- 
fully tell  you  that  he  is  not  afraid  of  being 
picked  up  for  speeding  because  when  he  is  on 
the  road  the  motor  police  are  all  in  bed.  A 
little  speed  law  enforcement  work  on  a Saturday 
night  and  early  Sunday  morning  up  in  this 
county  would  net  a fine  collection  of  four  wheel 
predators  and  save  a lot  of  valuable  game  birds 
and  animals.” — Game  Protector  John  H.  Lohmann, 
Milford,  June,  1946. 


“Beaver  trapping  was  confined  to  a dam  that 
was  flooding  a road.  After  a few  nights  it  was 
apparent  an  old  beaver  was  the  only  inhabitant 
of  it.  My  traps  were  sprung  at  least  a half 
dozen  times,  but  no  beaver.  Only  an  occasional 
fresh  track  told  us  he  was  still  around.  Very 
suddenly  there  were  plenty  of  fresh  signs.  In 
three  nights  we  caught  two  beavers.  Both  were 
about  the  same  size,  approximately  twenty-five 
pounds  each.  They  were  placed  on  Game  Lands 
No.  101.  I am  wondering  if  the  lone  beaver  was 
a female,  went  to  the  dam  below  the  one  we 
were  trapping,  chased  the  young  beavers  out  of 
it,  took  over  herself  and  had  a litter  of  small 
ones.” — Game  Protector  Clair  W.  Dinger,  Albion, 
May,  1946. 


“During  the  first  part  of  this  month  I found 
a woodcock  nest  near  Bald  Eagle.  It  had  two 
eggs  in  it.  The  bird  did  not  fly  off  until  I was 
within  two  feet  of  the  nest.  The  strange  thing 
about  it  was  the  nest  was  within  four  feet  of  a 
main  traveled  highway  (Route  No.  220).  Later 
I went  back  but  the  eggs  had  been  hatched. 
Apparently  woodcocks  do  not  fear  autos  traveling 
near  their  nests. — Game  Protector  Clyde  W. 
Decker,  Philipsburg,  June,  1946. 
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“From  my  observations  of  food  conditions  I 
would  say  that  we  are  going  to  have  a good  crop 
of  acorns,  blackberries  and  Juneberries.  The  deer 
are  plentiful  and  already  there  is  a large  crop  of 
young  fawns  in  the  woods. 

“Bears  are  very  numerous.  They  have  been 
giving  us  considerable  trouble  by  killing  sheep; 
also  one  pig.  The  other  day  while  patrolling  in 
the  woods  I saw  where  a bear  had  killed  a young 
fawn.  Only  part  of  the  skull  was  left.  I am 
satisfied  bears  kill  a great  many  fawns  this  time 
of  the  year.  Some  three  years  ago  I examined 
the  contents  of  a bear’s  stomach  that  was  killed 
by  a farmer  while  in  the  act  of  destroying  his 
beehives.  Down  in  the  bottom  were  parts  of  a 
fawn  it  had  just  eaten.  The  remainder  of  its 
stomach  was  full  of  comb  and  honey.  Apparently 
they  like  plenty  of  sweet  stuff  as  well  as  meat 
when  the  stamps  are  available.” — Game  Protector 
Wm.  J.  Carpenter,  Mt.  Jewett,  June,  1946. 


“The  recent  flood  and  continued  rainy  weather 
has  taken  a terrible  toll  of  all  our  wildlife  in 
this  area.  In  the  Crooked  Creek,  heading  north 
of  Hartstown  just  south  of  Pymatuning  Sanctuary, 
and  in  the  tributary  to  Little  Shenango  River 
which  empties  into  that  river  at  Osgood,  the 
water  had  spread  out  at  many  places  to  a mile 
in  width,  the  valley  being  very  flat  with  little 
fall  in  several  miles.  This  area  is  all  dense  under- 
growth, and  considered  the  best  game  cover  and 
propagation  section  in  this  community.  Many 
beaver  dams,  grouse,  all  fur-bearers,  and  many 
pheasants  and  quail  have  always  been  in  abun- 
dance here. 

"A  patrol  of  this  area  during  and  after  the 
flood  revealed  many  drowned  rabbits,  groundhogs, 
and  two  fawn  deer.  Three  mature  deer  were  re- 
ported floating  or  swimming  through  Greenville 
at  the  peak  of  the  flood,  and  one  large  beaver 
was  carried  into  the  city  of  Sharon,  where  it  was 
killed  by  a car  on  a street.  I removed  14  rab- 
bits from  isolated  bits  of  high  ground,  and  ob- 
served many  muskrats  moving  back  to  higher 
levels.  I believe  the  highest  toll  was  taken  of 
young  birds  and  animals,  with  most  squirrels 
surviving.” — Game  Protector  H.  C.  Sutherland, 
Greenville,  Pa.,  June,  1946. 


"The  deer  crossing  signs  have  arrived  at  the 
highway  garage  but  they  tell  me  they  will  have 
no  funds  to  erect  them  until  about  July  first. 
From  the  way  deer  are  being  killed  it  appears 
that  every  mile  of  hard  road  in  the  County  will 
have  to  be  posted.  Last  week  five  were  killed 
in  two  nights  in  three  sections  not  included  on 
the  list  of  deer  crossings,  one  a doe  with  two 
unborn  fawns.  I believe  it  will  only  be  a 
matter  of  a couple  of  years  until  we  shall  have 
to  open  the  season  in  this  section.  At  the 
present  time  most  everyone  wants  them  pro- 
tected.”— Game  Protector  J.  Bradley  McGregor, 
Beaver,  June,  1946. 


“By  the  number  of  communications  and  tele- 
phone calls  received,  we  will  have  a very  large 
number  of  parties  out  for  groundhogs  June  first. 
The  meat  shortage  has  been  very  severe  through- 
out this  section  for  a while  and  do  doubt  there 
is  why  so  many  have  made  plans  to  go  out  for 
woochucks.” — Game  Protector  Ralph  A.  Liphart, 
Homestead,  June,  1946. 


"A  great  deal  of  interest  has  been  shown  in 
the  advanced  opening  of  the  groundhog  season 
and  we  expect  that  the  population  of  wood- 
chucks will  be  reduced  considerably  this  sum- 
mer. 

“One  of  our  farmers  who  thought  he  was 
experiencing  some  raccoon  trouble  in  his  chicken 
house  was  surprised  to  find  it  ceased  after  he 
caught  a large  stray  tomcat  in  the  chicken  house 
one  night.” — Game  Protector  Joseph  A.  Leien- 
decker,  Sinking  Springs,  June.  1946. 


5-. 


“While  reading  of  so  many  experiences  con- 
cerning hawks  in  a recent  issue  of  Game  News, 
it  recalled  an  incident  that  happened  last  August 
when  I was  on  a vacation  trip  to  Cammal,  along 
Pine  Creek  in  Lycoming  County. 

“I  was  making  a trip  around  the  old  aban- 
doned Game  Refuge  No.  7,  located  along  the 
Coudersport  Pike,  and  as  I approached  an  old 
rocky  clearing  I saw  a Red-tailed  Hawk  rise 
from  the  ground  about  thirty  yards  away  and 
fly  sluggishly  off.  I was  curious  about  what  it 
had  been  doing  on  the  ground  and  walked  over 
to  the  spot  it  so  recently  vacated.  There  lay 
the  rear  portion  of  a large  rattlesnake,  still 
squirming.  It  was  evident  the  hawk  had  killed 
the  rattler  and  was  enjoying  the  meal  when  I 
so  rudely  interrupted. 

“Later  that  day  I mentioned  the  affair  to 
Forest  Ranger  George  Durrwachter  at  Cammal 
and  he  told  me  of  a somewhat  similar  experi- 
ence. As  he  was  coming  down  Trout  Run  in  his 
truck  one  day,  a Red-tailed  Hawk  took  flight 
from  the  steep  side  hill  and  flew  heavily  down 
the  road  ahead  of  the  truck.  Clutched  in  its 
talons  was  a fair-sized  rattlesnake,  still  squirming. 

“It  is  evident  that  the  Red-tailed  Hawk,  in 
particular,  considers  the  rattler  a juicy  addition 
to  its  bill  of  fare  and  no  doubt  accounts  for  many 
of  these  reptiles,  especially  in  the  high,  rocky 
country  such  as  is  found  along  Pine  Creek.  This 
is  indeed  a strong  point  on  its  credit  side  as  I 
doubt  if  anyone  begrudges  them  the  rattlers. 
However,  because  to  most  folks  all  hawks  are 
‘chicken-hawks’  and  are  killed  on  sight,  the 
red-tail  suffers  heavily  on  account  of  its  tame- 
ness, large  size  and  the  fact  that  it  loves  to 
perch  on  old  dead  snags  along  highways  and 
wood  areas  where  it  is  quite  conspicuous.” — 
Game  Protector  Theodore  C.  Carlson,  Johnson- 
burg,  June,  1946. 


“Planting  stock  received  from  the  Department 
of  Welfare  at  Rockview  Penitentiary  was  the  best 
taken  care  of  I ever  handled.  Packing  was  done 
in  a very  good  manner  and  the  trees  would  be 
able  to  stand  quite  a long  shipment. 

"Received  a damage  complaint  from  a farmer 
of  deer  pulling  freshly  planted  raspberry  bushes. 
Several  others  are  complaining  of  deer  on  wheat 
and  oats.  Have  had  none  killed  for  damage  to 
date.  One  killed  on  the  highway  the  night  of 
May  29  would  have  had  a fawn  in  a few  days. 
I saw  one  doe  with  a young  fawn  on  May  31. — 
Game  Protector  Jack  L.  DeLong,  Portage,  June, 
1946. 


“While  patroling  in  the  eastern  end  of  Greene 
County  this  month  I heard  quail  calling  in  three 
different  spots.  The  rabbit  crop  is  showing  some 
signs  of  coming  along  again.  Many  young  ones 
are  being  killed  on  the  highways.  Groundhogs 
are  so  numerous  they  are  going  to  cause  a 
number  of  complaints  before  the  summer  is 
over.  The  season  opening  June  first  will  help 
considerably,  I hope.  The  decision  of  the  Com- 
mission to  leave  the  bounty  on  for  another  year 
will,  I believe,  reduce  the  fox  population  to  the 
place  where  regular  trapping  will  keep  them 
under  control.” — Game  Protector  John  F.  Blair, 
Waynesburg,  June,  1946. 


“On  May  31  Deputy  Crist,  Chambersburg,  was 
calling  crows  on  Letterkenny  Ordnance  Depot. 
Crist  did  not  bring  in  any  crows,  but  a red  fox 
came  to  see  what  all  the  noise  was  about. 
Results:  one  dead  red  fox.” — Game  Protector 

George  D.  Bretz,  Chambersburg,  June,  1946. 


"During  the  past  month  I had  one  bounty 
claim  which  was  quite  interesting  and  sure  tells 
us  where  some  of  the  grouse  are  going.  A gentle- 
man brought  in  a family  of  Goshawks  for  bounty, 
two  old  birds  and  three  young  which  he  killed 
at  the  nest.  At  the  nest  he  found  parts  of  eight 
freshly  killed  grouse  and  the  bones  of  several 
which  had  been  killed  sometime  before." — Game 
Protector  W.  G.  Zellers,  Leroy,  June,  1946. 
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"Steve  Monosky  of  Rossiter.  R.  D.  No.  1. 
heard  one  of  his  pigs  squealing  and  when  he 
investigated  he  found  that  a gray  fox  had  the 
porker  by  the  ear.  When  he  sought  to  free  the 
pig  the  fox  turned  on  him  and  seized  him  by 
the  pants  leg.  He  kicked  it  to  death  in  the 
struggle.  The  head  was  brought  to  me  by 
Mr.  Monosky  and  I sent  it  to  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  and  received  a positive  re- 
port of  rabies.”- — Game  Protector  Bruce  W.  Cath- 
erman  Indiana.  June,  1946 


"1  was  quite  surprised  one  day  to  gel  a call 
from  a Rev.  Ferguson  of  the  Highland  Church, 
here  in  the  city,  that  he  had  caught  a grouse 
that  was  in  the  shrubbery  around  the  church 
Couldn’t  imagine  a grouse  being  in  town  as  they 
are  very  scarce  around  here,  but  it  was  a grouse 
without  question.  Its  tail  feathers  were  all 
pulled  out  buit  otherwise  it  seemed  O.  K.  1 
took  it  to  the  woods  and  it  flew  a short  distance 
and  then  landed.  Its  tail  feathers  being  gone 
it  did  not  seem  to  have  very  good  rudder  con- 
trol.”— Game  Protector  William  R.  Overturf.  New 
Castle.  June.  1946. 

"I  And  entirely  too  many  dogs  running  at 
Large  for  this  time  of  the  year.  Some  of  them 
might  do  a lot  of  harm  to  game,  poultry  and 
other  livestock. 

“Wild  Ducks  are  on  the  increase  in  our  section 
I located  a nest  of  eggs  on  the  Tohickon  Creek 
a few  weeks  ago  and  I get  reports  from  farmers 
that  hey  see  more  ducks  than  in  other  years. — 
Game  Protector  Clarence  H.  Mumbauer.  Perkasie. 
June,  1946. 


“A  farmer  reports  hat  he  ringnecks  are 
feeding  out  of  his  hog  feeds.” — Game  Protector 
Louis  D.  Mosteller,  Johnstown,  June,  1946-. 


“I  have  never  observed  more  hawks  han  here 
are  this  season.  I have  been  seeing  quite  a 
number  of  Cooper’s  and  Broad-wings  on  Game 
Lands  No.  159  his  past  month  and  have  reason 
to  believe  that  at  least  some  of  these  birds  are 
nesting  on  hat  area.” — Game  Protector  Maynard 
R.  Miller,  Honesdale,  June,  1946. 


"Small  game  seems  to  be  having  a very  good 
breeding  season.  We  see  quite  a lot  of  small 
rabbits  ,and  note  an  increase  in  he  amount 
killed  by  cars  on  he  highways. 

“On  May  15  received  a phone  call  hat  a man 
had  killed  a deer  on  Route  39,  Somerset  County. 
I went  to  his  section  and  found  hat  someone 
had  taken  he  animal.  This  was  at  1 a.  m.  I 
started  on  a patrol  and  checked  all  cars  I could 
find,  and  some  homes  hat  had  lights  burning. 
I gave  it  up  around  5 a.  m.  Received  a call 
from  Millard  Crooks  that  here  was  a deer 
lying  along  he  road  at  Jenners  Pines.  Went  to 
his  place  and  found  he  deer,  which  was  he 
one  I was  looking  for.  This  was  about  two  miles 
away  from  where  it  was  hit.”- — Game  Protector 
William  G.  Mathews,  Rector,  June,  1946. 


"The  Commission’s  regulations  setting  he 
groundhog  season  ahead  one  monh  has  certainly 
met  wih  hearty  approval  during  this  meat 
shortage.  Telephone  calls  by  he  dozens  have 
been  received  inquiring  about  he  hunting  hours, 
hunting  on  Sunday,  etc.  No  doubt  many  hundred 
pounds  of  groundhogs  will  be  consumed  his 
summer  which  ordinarily  were  left  to  rot.” — 
Field  Division  Supervisor  Hayes  T.  Englert,  Oil 
City.  June.  1946. 


"During  he  past  monh  I have  had  several 
reports  of  young  woodcock  in  his  district.  Most 
of  hem  were  seen  in  Triumph  Township. 

"Due  to  he  high  water  in  he  river  a farmer 
near  Tidioute  has  a fish  pond  in  his  cornfield. 
There  are  a large  number  of  carp  and  suckers 
in  he  pond  and  some  of  he  carp  will  weigh 
twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds.  Fortunately  he 
land  lays  so  he  water  will  drain  into  he  river 
as  soon  as  it  falls  so  here  will  not  be  any  loss 
of  fish  life.” — Game  Protector  George  H.  Burdick, 
Tidioute,  June,  1946. 


"I  observed  17  young  green-winged  teal  wih 
heir  moher  along  Neshannock  Creek  he  middle 
of  he  monh.” — Game  Protector  Samuel  K 
Weigel.  Mercer.  June.  1946 


“There  are  some  complaints  from  woodchucks, 
especially  in  the  orchard  sections.  It  seems  as 
though  the  chucks  will  climb  up  on  the  peach 
trees  and  destroy  many  of  the  green  fruit.  I 
think  it  was  a good  idea  to  make  the  season 
longer  on  account  of  the  many  complaints.”- — 
Game  Protector  Leo  E.  Bushman.  Gettysburg, 
June,  1946. 


"On  May  19  I arrested  two  men  with  a loon. 
Upon  examining  it  Deputy  Game  Protector  Hoy 
found  the  bird  full  of  eggs.  I am  under  he 
impression  it  was  nesting  close  to  where  hey 
killed  it,  namely  Whitemarsh  Township,  Mont- 
gomery County.  Since  that  date  I have  seen 
at  least  16  loons  in  he  same  section.”— Game 
Protector  George  W.  Freas,  Horsham,  June,  1946. 


“The  crow  hatch  seems  much  later  han  for 
any  previous  season  in  my  experience.  Fox 
pelts  are  still  being  brought  in  for  bounty  claims. 
The  sportsmen  are  going  after  he  young  of  boh 
he  gray  and  red  foxes.  The  scarcity  of  small 
game  last  season  has  he  hunter  well  riled  and 
he  is  going  to  do  whatever  he  can  to  help 
himself.  They  are  pretty  well  convinced  of  he 
damage  wrought  by  foxes.” — Game  Protector 
William  Lane,  Hustontown.  June,  1946. 

"The  oher  evening  I was  called  to  Endeavor 
about  a fawn  that  was  starving.  When  I got 
here  I asked  where  it  was  and  he  man  of  the 
house  said  in  he  kitchen.  A small  boy  brought 
it  out.  let  it  down  and  the  little  fellow  took  for 
the  woods  like  nobody’s  business.  I told  them 
not  to  pick  up  any  more  young  deer  at  any- 
time.’’ — Game  Protector  Carl  B.  Benson.  Tionesta. 
June,  1946. 


“Checked  Game  Lands  No.  143  in  regard  to 
damage  done  by  tornado  last  week,  but  found 
none  to  speak  of.  A few  old  apple  trees  were 
broken  off.  The  beaver  damage  complaints  are 


still  coming  in  strong.  The  deer  are  coming  out 
now.  Have  seen  several  nice  bucks  wih  heir 
horns  in  velvet. 

"The  Great  Homed  Owl  is  causing  quite  a lot 
of  damage  wih  he  chicken  growers  in  he 
vicinity  of  Spartansburg.  Deputy  Bielowski  from 
Warren  has  killed  hree  here  on  he  last  two 
Saturdays. 

"Have  had  more  hawks  come  to  he  crow  call 
this  year  han  at  any  time  I can  remember. 
Most  of  hem  are  Sharp-shinned  and  Cooper's 
hawks.” 

“I  look  for  a large  kill  of  woodchucks  here  his 
year.  In  a distance  of  5 miles  I counted  10 
woodchucks  along  he  road  one  day  last  week.”— 
Game  Protector  James  L.  Latimer,  Corry,  May. 
1946. 


"Two  men  on  he  first  afternoon  of  he  wood- 
chuck season  got  19  hogs  in  less  han  hree  hours 
and  said  hey  could  get  hat  many  more  at  he 
same  place.” — Game  Protector  D.  H.  Franklin 
Upper  Strasburg.  June.  1946. 


Most  officers  report  hat  both  sportsmen  and 
farmers  are  pleased  wih  he  Commission’s  action 
adding  a monh  to  he  woodchuck  season. 

They  also  say  small  game  of  all  kinds  is 
showing  up  nicely  despite  he  heavy  rains  which 
flooded  he  lowlands  in  many  parts  of  the  state 


"A  pumper  working  on  an  Oil  Lease  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bully  Hill  reports  seeing  a dog 
fleeing  for  its  life.  It  had  to  take  refuge  in  a 
powerhouse  to  escape  the  wrath  of  an  enraged 
deer,  the  mother  of  two  fawns,  which  was  in 
close  pursuit.”- — Game  Protector  W.  T.  Camp- 
bell, Franklin,  June,  1946. 


“Many  sportsmen  from  Schuylkill  County 
have  pigeon  shooting  in  their  'blood.  Any  time 
they  can  get  a few  pigeons,  a match  is  held. 
However,  due  to  the  great  demand  pigeons  are 
rather  scarce,  so  some  of  the  boys  are  turning 
to  crow  shooting.  Crows  are  abundant  in  this 
district  and  afford  the  men  many  pleasurable 
afternoons  of  hunting.”- — Game  Protector  Harry 
W.  Defina,  Tamaqua,  June,  1946. 


"It  has  been  interesting  to  note  the  cover 
and  food  provided  in  the  experimental  plots 
planted  last  season  on  Game  Lands  No.  137, 
particularly  one  small  Vi  acre  plot  which  was 
planted  to  ear  corn  and  rye  grass  in  rows.  In 
this  plot  the  food  and  cover  is  excellent  and 
rabbits  can  be  found  in  it  almost  every  visit 
Recently  I found  two  nests  of  young  rabbits  in 
this  small  Vi  acre  plot.” — Game  Protector  W.  J. 
Brion,  Kittanning.  June,  1946. 


"On  Memorial  Day,  Glenford  Skinner,  Vernon 
Gibson,  Mark  Brunnermer  and  myself  went 
vermin  hunting  and  located  a Cooper’s  Hawk’s 
nest;  we  killed  the  old  female  and  took  four 
young  from  the  nest;  we  also  killed  a number 
of  crows,  and  one  large  blacksnake.  This  is 
the  second  'Cooper’s  Hawk  nest  this  month 
where  I helped  to  kill  the  old  one  and  take 
the  young  from  the  nest.” — Game  Protector 
George  W.  Miller.  Conoquessing,  May,  1946. 
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The  Western  Reserve  Fish  and  Game  Protective 
Association  recently  honored  27  members  who 
died  in  World  War  II.  Of  its  3.100  or  more 
members,  the  club  had  nearly  500  in  the  service, 
of  which  28  did  not  come  back.  The  club  re- 
cently planted  a beautiful  silver  birch  in  honor 
of  each  one  of  them.  The  trees  are  properly 
spaced  around  the  club  house  which  stands  in 
the  center  of  the  100-acre  club  grounds.  At  each 
tree  is  a white  enameled  4x4  post  with  a 
stainless  steel  name  place  carrying  the  name  of 
the  member  in  whose  honor  it  was  planted 
The  club  did  not  list  the  rank  of  their  service- 
men believing  in  a sportsmen’s  club  all  men  are 
equal — Generals.  Corporals,  Commanders  Seamen 
Judges.  Clerks,  Mayors,  Laborers.  Barbers  Sena- 
tors. 

The  ceremony  was  an  outdoor  affair.  A lad\ 
marine  in  uniform  lowered  the  colors  on  the  sixt\ 
foot  steel  flagpole  which  stands  directly  in  front 
the  club  house.  Mothers,  wives,  and  other  near 
kin  were  all  seated  on  platform  with  speakers 
The  ceremony  was  followed  by  “Taps  ' 


The  Meadville  branch  of  the  Crawford  County 
Sportsman’s  Council,  under  the  able  leadership 
of  President  Dr.  C.  P.  Turner,  has  a concerted 
drive  for  new  members  in  full  swing.  Mem- 
bership now  totals  700. 

The  club  also  has  an  extensive  ringneck  pro- 
gram for  1946.  Two  thousand  day-old  chicks 
were  obtained  from  the  new  Western  Game  Farm 
near  Cambridge  Springs,  and  were  distributed 
to  various  members.  Up  to  this  writing  (June  27). 
very  few  of  the  chicks  have  been  lost  and  it  is 
hoped  that  a large  percentage  can  be  raised  for 
releasing  in  open  hunting  territory  at  12  weeks 
of  age. 

Several  skeet  shoots  have  been  staged  at  the 
club’s  newly  acquired  land  on  the  outskirts  of 
Meadville.  A rifle  range  will  be  constructed  in 
the  near  future,  and  plans  for  financing  a club- 
house are  being  studied. 


The  Brokenstraw  Fish  and  Game  Club  of 
Youngsville,  Pa.,  sponsored  a poster  and  essay 
contest  during  Wildlife  Week.  Seventy  pupils 
in  the  5th  and  6th  grades  took  part  in  the 
poster  contest  and  300  pupils  in  the  7th  and 
12th  gTades  competed  in  the  essay  contest.  Fol- 
lowing is  the  winning  essay. 

A shoulder  patch  to  be  worn  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Hunters  and  Anglers  of  Belle  - 
fonte  club  was  adopted  recently.  The 
name  Bellefonte  will  appear  on  the  patches 
because  that  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
club,  Mr.  Shultz  explained.  A quantity  of 
the  patch  will  be  ordered. 


Photo  by  W L R.  Drake 

A unique  picnic  held  by  the  York  County 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  centered  main- 
ly around  the  children.  All  kinds  of  novel  en- 
tertainment was  provided — even  clowns 


Photo  courtesy  Lancaster  Intelligencer  Journal. 

Officers  of  the  Federated  Sportsmen  of  Lan- 
caster County  and  guest  speakers  gather  around 
the  speakers’  table  at  the  third  annual  banquet 
of  the  Association  recently  at  the  .American 
Legion  Home  in  Ephrata.  Pictured  above  are, 
left  to  right:  H.  Arthur  Fox,  Secretary;  Earl 
Way,  Vice-President:  Le  Roy  Firestone,  Presi- 

dent; Oscar  Becker,  guest  speaker,  President  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs;  Seth  Gordon,  guest  speaker.  Executive 
Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission; 
and  H.  B.  Hostetter,  toastmaster. 


Thirty-nine  World  War  II  veterans,  mem- 
bers of  the  Morrisville  Fish  and  Game 
Protective  Assn,  were  guests  of  honor  at  a 
banquet  to  be  given  recently  by  the  club. 
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Robert  B.  Ford,  left,  wildlife  photographer  and  part-time  lecturer  for  the  Game 
Commission,  and  Vernon  Mearkle,  Bedford  County  farmer,  with  three  blacksnakes  out 
of  twelve  they  found  under  an  old  slab  pile  last  summer. 


back  of  his  ears.  If  you  do  not  have  enough 
contents  of  the  bladder  put  in  some  water 
to  fill  the  bottle.  Set  it  in  the  sun  for 
about  a week  or  ten  days,  then  get  a tea 
strainer  and  strain  off  the  liquid.  This  is 
a good  lure  and  the  fox  will  usually  come 
to  it.  Put  more  urine  or  water  in  the 
bottle  and  never  throw  away  the  contents. 
The  older  it  is  the  better. 

A fox  loves  to  steal  from  another  fox. 
He  sees  the  hole  and  where  the  dirt  has 
been  freshly  dug  up  and  decides  that  another 
fox  has  buried  something  there  and  he  is 
going  to  steal  it.  I have  known  a fox  to 
lay  down  a rabbit,  pheasant,  quail,  chicken, 
turkey,  fawn  or  little  pig  or  lamb,  which 
he  was  carrying,  and  try  to  steal  what  he 
thought  the  other  fox  had  buried.  Every 


time  he  does  this  he  is  your  fox. 

Before  using  the  trap  boil  it  in  sumach 
bulbs  or  berries  and  then  shellac  it  with 
orange  shellac.  Put  a small  peg  between 
the  jaws  and  leave  it  until  you  are  going 
to  set  it.  Then  take  it  out.  Be  sure  to 
wear  gloves  all  the  time  in  handling  traps 
and  in  making  the  set.  Always  put  the 
same  side  of  the  canvas  on  the  ground. 
Mark  it  so  you  will  know.  Put  basket,  tools 
and  sifter  on  the  canvas.  What  dirt  you 
have  left  over  after  sifting  pour  on  the 
canvas  and  walk  away  about  thirty  feet  and 
throw  it  away.  Try  to  make  everything 
natural  around  your  set  and  make  it  in  old 
roads,  cleared  fields  and  open  spaces  in  the 
woods.  Do  not  set  the  trap  in  high  grass 
or  brush  or  the  fox  will  not  go  in  it.  Do 


not  use  over  a No.  3 trap  for  foxes  be- 
cause too  heavy  a trap  will  break  the  bone 
of  a grey  fox  and  it  will  chew  off  its  leg. 
The  red  fox  seldom  chews  off  its  leg  but 
will  do  so  frequently  if  you  have  too  heavy 
a trap.  When  you  get  your  fox  do  not  shoot 
it  and  leave  any  blood  around  the  set  or 
another  fox  will  never  come  there  until  next 
year.  I have  known  as  many  as  fourteen 
foxes  caught  at  one  set.  When  you  catch  a 
fox  at  a set  it  will  leave  a scent  which  will 
bring  other  foxes. 

The  way  to  kill  a fox  is  to  cut  a dog- 
wood forked  stick,  let  it  season  and  make 
a prong  at  one  end.  Put  this  over  the 
animal’s  neck,  then  tramp  right  back  of  its 
shoulders  over  the  heart.  The  fox  is  dead 
in  about  a minute.  It  will  die  quicker  than 
if  you  shoot  it,  and  will  leave  no  blood. 

To  save  the  game  on  the  5,000  acre  pre- 
serve we  employed  Mr.  Ambrose  to  do  the 
trapping  from  October  1 to  about  March  1. 
The  set  described  above,  which  Mr.  Am- 
brose used,  will  not  only  catch  foxes  but 
will  catch  the  skunk,  the  house  cat,  the 
wildcat,  also  the  mink  and  the  weasel.  Once 
in  a while  the  wildcat  will  go  into  the  trap, 
but  the  writer  finds  that  by  hanging  a dead 
chicken  or  turkey  against  a tree  and  putting 
a No.  1 trap  at  the  bottom,  the  cat  will 
walk  right  in.  He  is  not  like  the  fox  so 
the  trap  does  not  have  to  be  covered  with 
dirt.  A few  leaves  over  the  set  will  answer. 
You  can  catch  the  wildcat  quicker  this  way 
than  any  other  way  I know,  but  once  in  a 
while  they  will  go  in  the  set  about  which 

1 am  writing. 

Mr.  Ambrose  caught  58  foxes,  119  skunks, 

2 minks,  one  weasel  and  five  house  cats. 
Imagine  the  amount  of  game  these  preda- 
tors had  to  have  every  night.  No  wonder 
the  preserve  or  the  State  of  Maryland  has 
so  little  game  for  the  gunners.  I am  glad 
to  say  they  are  doing  something  about  foxes 
and  other  predators. 

I have  a picture  of  the  foxes,  Ambrose 
and  the  writer.  Ambrose  was  paid  a salary 
for  his  work,  and  his  efforts  netted  him 
$1200.00  in  furs.  Foxes  took  125  full  grown 
chickens  and  12  full  grown  Muscovy  ducks 
at  the  club  last  summer.  The  trapper  caught 
5 foxes  in  the  field  back  of  the  bam  last 
Fall. 


FOX  PAMPHLET 


TO  THE  NSMRODS  NEW  SKEET  AND  TRAP  BULLETIN 


The  Red  Fox — Friend  or  Foe?  By  Donald  W. 
Douglass  and  G.  W.  Bradt  is  a 24  page,  paper- 
covered,  illustrated  booklet  published  by  the  Game 
Commission,  Michigan  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion, Lansing,  Michigan. 

This  booklet  represents  an  attempt  by  the  Michi- 
gan Department  of  Conservation  to  separate  fact 
from  fiction  in  the  prevalent  welter  of  information 
and  misinformation  about  the  fox,  and  especially 
to  weigh  impartially  the  evidence  for  and  against 
him. 

It  does  not  find  the  fox  guilty  of  all  charges,  nor 
does  it  exonerate  him  on  counts  where  the  evi- 
dence clearly  indicates  his  guilt.  It  points  out 
that  mice  and  rabbits  constitute  the  bulk  of  his 
diet,  but  that  he  will  eat  what  is  most  easily 
available,  including  such  items  as  pheasants, 
grouse  and  poultry  where  these  fall  within  that 
category. 

The  authors  contend  that  bounties,  insofar  as 
the  fox  is  concerned,  are  both  wasteful  and  in- 
effective. Michigan’s  policy,  they  explain,  is  to 
employ  trained  trappers  to  catch  the  animals 
where  they  are  causing  trouble  and  instruct 
farmers  and  sportsmen  in  trapping  technique  and 
in  organizing  large-scale  fox  hunts. 


The  yachting  season’s  over. 
Hunting  days  are  drawing  nigh. 
Wind,  and  storm  clouds  gather; 
And  waves  are  rolling  high. 

Bringing  us  a promise, 

Of  a mighty  happy  fall. 

Time  to  chase  the  rabbits; 

Shoot  mallards,  and  butterball. 
So,  get  out  all  your  decoys. 

Clean  all  your  guns  up  too. 

Get  everything  all  ready. 

That’s  the  proper  thing  to  do. 
The  hunting  season’s  coming, 
With  many  a happy  day. 

Check  all  of  your  equipment, 
Make  every  moment  pay. 


To  keep  the  clay  target  shooter  supplied  with 
up-to-the-minute  news  on  his  favorite  sport  and 
informed  on  the  developments  in  the  manufacture 
of  arms,  ammunition,  traps  and  targets,  the  Trap 
and  Skeet  Section  of  Remington  Arms  Company, 
Inc.,  has  issued  the  first  copies  of  the  Reming- 
ton Peters  Trap  and  Skeet  Bulletin. 

This  periodical,  which  is  designed  primarily  for 
use  by  gun  clubs  and  gun  club  members,  may 
be  hod  for  the  asking  by  any  one  interested  in 
skeet  and  trapshooting.  Requests  for  copies  should 
be  made  to  the  Trap  and  Skeet  Section,  Remington 
Arms  Company,  Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 

The  current  issue,  just  off  the  press,  contains 
timely  suggestions  relative  to  membership  drives, 
a discussion  of  the  postwar  trapshooting  picture, 
the  present  target,  trap  and  gun  situations  and  in- 
teresting data  concerning  shotguns  and  shooting. 

The  Bulletin  has  no  regular  publication  date, 
but  will  be  issued  from  time  to  time  as  develop- 
ments of  interest  to  the  clay  target  shooting  fra- 
ternity arise. 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  COMMISSION  MEETING— from  page  1 1 


Revocations 

The  hunting  and  trapping  privileges  of 
34  persons  were  revoked  from  1 to  3 years 
for  various  violations  of  the  Game  Laws;  the 
licenses  of  45  other  persons  were  revoked  as 
a result  of  referee  hearings  for  careless  hand- 
ling of  firearms;  and  the  Courts  of  Quarter 
Sessions  also  recently  revoked  the  licenses 
of  three  persons  for  killing  or  injuring  human 
beings  in  mistake  for  game.  A list  of  all  of 
these  revocations  appears  elsewhere  in  this 
issue. 

Game  Purchases 

The  purchase  of  70,000  cottontail  rabbits 
from  Missouri  to  restock  depleted  covers, 
and  1,450  12-week  old  pheasants,  in  addition 
to  13,950  already  contracted  for,  was  ap- 
proved. 

Trapping  Rates 

In  an  effort  to  encourage  more  live-trap- 
ping and  transfer  of  wild  game  from  areas 
where  no  hunting  is  allowed  to  sections 
where  public  shooting  is  permitted  the  Com- 
mission increased  the  rates  from  50c  per 
rabbit  to  agents  who  are  supplied  traps  and 
60c  where  they  furnish  their  own  to  a uni- 
form rate  of  75c  per  animal. 

Bird  Charts 

The  price  for  a series  of  four  colored  bird 
charts  for  use  primarily  in  schools — one  on 
game  birds,  one  on  the  hawks  and  owls, 
one  on  summer  birds  and  one  on  winter  birds 
— was  established  at  50  cents  for  single  charts 
and  $1.50  for  the  set  of  four.  These  charts, 
size  approximately  20'  x 30"  with  metal 
stripping  at  top  and  bottom  and  a fastener 
so  they  can  be  hung  on  a wall,  are  now 
in  the  process  of  manufacture.  It  is  hoped 
'they  will  be  available  for  distribution  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  fall  school  term. 

Exhibits 

Certain  types  of  education  exhibits  were 
also  approved  and  will  be  constructed  and 
made  available  for  display  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

Highway  Signs 

The  manufacture  and  subsequent  posting, 
along  main  arteries  of  travel,  of  suitable 
standard  signs  urging  motorists  to  save  small 
game  and  be  careful  of  deer  crossings  was 
approved.  This  project  has  the  hearty  en- 
dorsement of  the  Highway  Department, 
which  has  offered  to  cooperate  in  erecting 
and  maintaining  (these  notices. 

Personnel 

Five  former  employes  who  were  in  the 
armed  forces  were  welcomed  back  to  the 
official  family  and  duly  reinstated,  and  vari- 
ous other  personnel  and  organization  matters 
were  acted  upon. 

Training  School 

The  Commission  was  informed  that  the 
1946  Training  School  of  30  students,  which 
opened  June  1 and  will  continue  for  one 
year,  is  in  full  operation.  All  but  four  of 
the  Class  are  veterans  of  World  War  II. 
The  group  was  recently  inspected  by  Ross 
L.  Leffler,  President  and  Robert  Lamberton, 
Vice-President  of  the  Commission,  photos  of 
whom  appear  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


Budget 

The  budget  for  the  fiscal  year,  June  1, 
1946  to  May  31,  1947,  totals  $2,335,210,  the 
largest  budget  ever  established  and  approved 
by  the  Commission,  and  which  reflects  an 
increase  of  $529,720  over  the  estimated  ex- 
penditures of  $1,805,490  (including  commit- 
ments) for  the  previous  year. 

The  expansion  of  game  farm  production 
and  additional  game  purchases  accounts  for 
the  major  part  of  the  budget  increase.  The 
amount  budgeted  for  game  farms  and  game 
purchases  is  $693,720  compared  with  $364,650 
estimated  expenditures  for  the  same  pur- 
poses during  the  previous  year.  The  esti- 
mated expenditures  for  game  purchase, 
transfer  and  distribution  for  the  previous 
year  amounted  to  $112,960,  while  the  budget 
for  this  year  provides  $228,940,  which  is 
more  than  100%  increase.  The  Game  Farms 
Budget  reflects  an  increase  of  more  than 
85%. 

Increased  general  field  operations,  and 
re-opening  of  the  Training  School  for  the 
first  postwar  year,  are  additional  factors  ac- 
counting for  approximately  $200,000  addi- 
tional budgetary  requirements  over  the 
previous  year. 

The  following  sub-division  of  the  budget 
by  functions  differentiates  the  accumulated 
capital  and  non-recurring  expenditures  from 
operating  expenditures,  also  gives  the  esti- 
mated expenditures  for  the  previous  year. 

In  providing  funds  for  the  budget,  it  was 


Arthur  Keister,  Ray  Geist  and  Marlin  M. 
Johns,  all  upner  Dauphin  County  fox  hunters, 
have  decreased  the  ranks  of  Reynard  by  20  or 
more  each  year  for  the  past  five  years. 

necessary  to  supplement  the  anticipated  net 
revenue  of  $1,611,825,  and  unallocated  funds 
from  previous  year  of  $365,810,  by  trans- 
ferring from  the  Special  Wartime  Reserve 
the  sum  of  $357,575. 

The  sum  of  $129,935  of  the  unobligated 
balance  accrued  during  the  previous  fiscal 
year,  standing  to  credit  of  the  75c  fund  as  of 
May  31,  1946,  was  transferred  to  the  Com- 
mission’s General  Operating  Fund  for  the 
purchase  of  additional  game. 

An  additional  sum  of  $93,600  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  75c  reserve  account  to  pur- 
chase land  for  more  game  farms. 

The  Special  Wartime  Reserve  was  created 
five  years  ago,  and  increased  annually  to 
provide  a fund  from  which  to  (1)  finance 
non-recurring  expenditures,  such  as  game 
purchases  above  normal;  (2)  accumulated 
major  capital  items,  such  as  replacements, 
additional  motor  and  other  heavy  equipment, 
new  holding  and  rearing  fields,  etc.;  and 
(3)  for  special  postwar  programs  of  various 
kinds. 

After  transferring  $357,575  to  the  1946-47 
budget  the  status  of  the  Commission’s 
“Special  Wartime  Reserve”  as  of  June  1. 
1946  is:  General  Operating  Fund,  $545,625; 
Seventy-five  Cent  Fund,  $464,400;  total  $1,- 
010,025. 


FUNCTIONS 

Budget  for  1946-47  Fiscal  Year 
Capital  & Regular 

Non-recurring  Operating  Budget 

Expenditures  Expenditures  Total 

Percent 
of  Tot. 
Dept. 
Budget 

Estimated 

Expendi- 

tures 

Previous 

Year 

Department  Exclusive  of  75c  Fund 

Executive  Office  & Accounting  & Budget 

$4,550 

$90,300 

$94,850 

4.1 

$92,520 

Progagation  & Distribution: 

Game  Farms,  including  Turkey  Areas 

243.880 

220,900 

464,780 

251.690 

Game  Purchase,  Transfer  & Distribution 

103.940 

125  000 

228.940 

112.960 

(347.820) 

(345.900) 

(693.720) 

29.7 

(364.650) 

Research  (Research  & Planning)  

2,200 

44,170 

46,370 

2.0 

12,650 

Law  Enforcement  (General  Field  Oper- 
ations)   

3,000 

506.720 

509.720 

21.8 

379.850 

Predator  Control  & Claims  Section  .... 

400 

207.000 

207.400 

8.9 

226.240 

Training  

1.750 

87.750 

89.500 

3.8 

18.590 

Public  Information  (Public  Relations)  . . 

11.900 

125.000 

136  900 

5.9 

117.720 

Sub-Totals  

$371,620 

$1,406,840 

$1,778,460 

$1,212,220 

Seventy-Five  Cent  Fund 

Lands  

106.025 

39,725 

145,750 

6.2 

168.450 

Land  Management  (Land  Operations)  .. 

76.300 

334.700 

411.000 

176 

424.820 

Sub-Totals  (75c  Fund)  

$182,325 

$374,425 

$556,750 

$593,270 

Department  Totals  

$553,945 

SI, 781, 265 

$2,335,210 

(100) 

$1,805,490 
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GUNS  FOR  PENN’S  WOODS— from  page  23 


"Be  careful  where  you  shoot  him,  dear,  I 
don’t  want  my  new  coat  ruined.” 

bullets  through  brush  and  pack  a wallop 
that  will  put  the  biggest  Pennsylvania  buck 
or  bear  down  for  the  count  and  not  spoil 
a lot  of  meat  either. 

On  a favorable  watch,  still  hunting  or  in 
open  country,  I snap  on  my  Weaver  330S 
scope  with  its  4"  tackhole  dot  and  often  my 
Wheeland  gun  sling;  then  I load  with  130  G 
Silver  Tips  with  which  I can  reach  out  with 
the  best  of  them.  I keep  my  Marble  open 
sight — which  I have  never  known  to  acci- 
dently tip — always  in  position.  This  is  both 
for  protection  to  the  front  of  the  scope, 
which  it  almost  touches,  as  well  as  to  be 
ready  for  instant  use  in  case  I want  to  snap 
off  the  scope.  I can  use  my  Lyman  57  Peep 
sight  when  the  scope  is  off,  but  I find  it 
"excess  baggage”,  so  I remove  it  entirely 
while  hunting.  If  I want  a thrill,  I go  out 
for  “chucks”  or  vermin,  loaded  with  100  Gr. 
pointed  expanding  bullets.  I also  use  this 
load  for  turkeys,  but  I find  it  rather  severe. 
You  see  I have  an  all-year  outfit  in  this 
rifle,  without  too  much  of  a gap  between 
it  and  my  .22. 

My  open  sights  hit  on  the  dot  at  100  yards 
with  150  Gr.  high  speed  bullets,  but  with 
the  100  and  130  Gr.  bullets  around  200  yards. 
My  first  scope  had  a post  with  single  cross 
hair.  This  was  never  entirely  satisfactory 
to  me.  I had  a regular  Weaver  29S  with 
cross  hairs  put  on  my  .22.  I liked  the  cross 
hairs  so  much  better,  and  shot  more  accu- 
rately with  it.  I compromised  on  a new 
tackhole  dot  for  my  .270  which  I found  more 
satisfactory.  I sight  my  scope  in  for  300 
yards  with  100  Gr.  bullets.  This  gives  me  a 
point  blank  range  of  350  yards,  probably  a 
little  less  when  I use  130  Gr.  bullets;  and 
about  250  yards  when  I use  150  Gr.  bullets. 
Bullets  in  all  cases  cross  the  line  of  sivht 
at  about  25  yards.  In  no  place  along  the  line 
are  any  of  them  4"  high  or  low.  I do  not 
use  150  Gr.  bullets  beyond  300  yards,  re- 
membering the  calculation  of  the  drop  on 
the  other  two  bullets  so  that  I can  more 
accurately  hold  over  with  my  dot  for  longer 
range. 

Naturally  after  World  War  I I went  to 
bolt  action  in  .22  also.  So  now  I have  an 
M75  Winchester  sporter  bored  for  long  rifle 
cartridges  only,  with  Baby  Weaver  scope 


and  King  swivel  eyes  in  stock.  I use  the 
same  Wheland  sling  strap  as  on  my  high 
power,  the  drop  pitch,  length  of  pull  and 
position  of  safety  being  practically  the  same 
as  my  M70.  This  gives  me  cheap  ammunition 
to  practice  all  kinds  of  shooting,  as  well  as 
a squirrel,  small  vermin  and  rabbit  gun.  If 
one  can  hit  running  rabbits  with  this  .22  one 
can  hit  bucks  with  a .270.  In  the  two  rifles 
I cover  all  U.  S.  game  from  red  squirrels  to 
grizzly  'bear. 

As  to  shotguns,  I have  a 20  gauge  26" 
barrel  full  and  modified  choke  Fox  Sterling- 
worth  double.  The  safe,  like  the  safes  on 
my  rifles,  lies  near  my  right  thumb  and 
pushes  forward.  This,  with  my  4%"  barrel 
Colt  Woodsman  used  both  for  woods  and 
pocket  protection,  makes  up  my  collection  of 
guns.  Again  the  Colt  safe  operates  by  a 
push  forward  of  the  right  thumb.  These 
four  guns  cover  the  entire  field  of  practical 
use  for  a Forester. 

I have  learned  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  all  around  gun.  At  best  it  tr.kes 
two  rifles,  at  least  four  guns,  to  cover  the 
entire  field.  As  to  the  choice  of  guns  that 
depends  entirely  upon  the  use  one  wants 
to  make  of  them.  If  a person  desires  a gun 
for  only  one  line,  then  any  gun  with  which 
he  gets  accustomed  is  adequate.  For  ex- 
ample, a farmer,  for  general  use  around  his 
farm  and  for  small  game  hunting,  can  de- 
cide on  any  make  or  model  with  any  handy 
safe  or  action.  When  once  he  gets  accus- 
tomed to  it  he  can  handle  it  quickly  and 
safely.  But  if  this  same  man  wants  to  use 
more  than  one  gun,  the  safes  and  action 
should  be  similar.  If  his  .22  is  a Marlin 
hammer  lever  action,  his  rifle  should  be  any 
of  the  Winchester  or  Marlin  line  of  hammer 
lever  action  vintage.  His  shotgun  should  be 
a breach  loading  single  or  double  barrel 
hammer  gun.  If  his  .22  is  the  excellent  little 
Winchester  M62  with  slide  action  and  ham- 
mer, he  should  have  an  M97  Winchester 
shotgun  with  similar  action.  In  the  slide 
action  hammerless  cross  bar  safeties,  one 
has  a wide  range  in  .22’s,  shotguns,  and  the 
Remington  M141  high  power.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  the  safeties  are  all  approxi- 
mately at  the  same  place  and  push  the  same 
way.  In  bolt  actions  one  has  a wide  range 
in  many  makes  of  rifles  and  calibers  with 
push  forward  safes  at  right  thumb,  but  a 
good  bolt  acton  shotgun  with  a standard 
safe  has  not  as  yet  been  produced.  So, 
one’s  choice  in  shotguns  is  confined  to  the 
various  hammerless  push  forward  safes, 
breech  loaders,  single,  double  or  over  and 
under.  Why  is  this?  One  reason  of  course, 

is  efficiency;  but  the  big  reason  is  safety, 

which  is  much  needed  if  we  look  into  the 
records  of  hunting  accidents. 

I suggest  that  all  guns  be  inspected  and 
approved  before  used  in  hunting.  The  only 
day  I hunted  bear  last  season,  a womout 
gun  exploded  at  the  lunch  hour.  On  the 
first  morning  of  deer  season,  while  with  an- 
other party,  an  “old  timer”  exploded.  That 
same  day  a fellow  past  middle  age,  and 

probably  an  old  hunter,  started  to  empty 

his  slide  action  at  my  feet.  I told  him  in 
plain  words  I was  getting  “out  of  there  but 
quick”.  He  seemed  peeved.  The  second  day 
that  I hunted  deer,  again  with  another  party, 


a hunter  fell  with  an  obsolete  gun.  It  ex- 
ploded, making  one  accidental  discharge  a 
day  for  three  days  in  succession.  So  to  me 
it  seems  high  time  something  is  done  about  it. 

Here  again  I will  say,  that  modem  arms 
trend  toward  the  semi-automatic.  They  are 
barred  in  Pennsylvania  under  the  pretense 
that  they  are  dangerous.  A modem  arm  is 
not  half  as  dangerous  as  the  worn  out 
“junk”  in  all  forms  of  rifles  and  pumpkin 
slingers  now  allowed  in  the  deer  woods.  I 
would  say  that  automatic  rifles  should  be 
regulated  as  to  capacity  of  magazine  just  as 
the  U.  S.  duck  law  regulates  automatic  shot- 
guns. Why  not  make  it  five  shots  in  rifles? 
At  present  we  are  discouraging  progress  and 
encouraging  junk.  An  automatic  .22  will 
save  squirrels  and  rabbits  over  an  allowable 
six  shot  slide  action  shotgun.  A three  shot 
automatic  shotgun  has  but  one  more  shot 
than  the  allowable  double  in  side  by  side  or 
over  and  under.  A safe  and  sane  five  shot 
automatic  high  power  rifle  will  save  lives 
over  the  gun  now  used.  At  present  the  .22 
and  other  rim  fires  are  ruled  out  of  the  deer 
woods — A good  move  in  the  right  direction. 
Next,  bullets  of  less  than  100  Gr.  should  go, 
and  with  them  the  larger  bullets  that  pack 
less  than  a 1200  foot  pound  wallop  at  the 
muzzle  a probable  exception  being  the  .22 
swift  and  wildcats  in  that  class. 

As  to  caliber  or  gauge  of  shotguns,  the 
bars  are  probably  down.  If  one  is  given  the 
same  grade  of  gun  and  ammunition,  the 
degree  of  penetration  is  comparatively  equal; 
there,  gauge,  barrel  length  and  choke  govern 
the  distance  one  wants  to  shoot.  Efficient 
range  of  410  and  28  gauge  is  around  25  to 
30  yards;  20  gauge,  45  to  50  yards;  16  gauge, 
50  to  55  yards;  12  gauge,  55  to  60  yards, 
unless  special  guns  or  equipment  is  used. 
Beyond  these  distances  one  should  use  rifles 
only. 

Editor’s  note:  Each  time  the  use  of 
auto  loaders  of  any  kind  has  come  up 
the  sportsmen  have  definitely  rejected 
the  idea. 

HAMHEAD  HOGG 


By  S.  A.  Orr  and  R.  G.  Rodkey 
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GREEN  WINGS — from  page  3 


Then  the  man  in  the  bow  would  open  fire  using  either  a swivel  gun  or  a number  four 


beneath  the  blue  sky,  tawny  as  a lion  and 
blotched  here  and  there  with  patches  of 
seal-brown  cat-tails. 

In  the  hot  sunshine  a red- winged  black- 
bird alighted  on  a nearby  reed  and  sang  his 
throaty,  liquid  “O-cal-vee”  as  if  it  were 
midsummer.  Then  among  the  fragrant, 
rustling  reeds  it  was  as  if  layers  of  warm 
wool  had  been  stretched  across  my  eyes 
and  I slept  for  a long  hour,  to  be  suddenly 
awakened  by  the  report  of  a gun  so  near  at 
hand  that  I thought  for  a time  that  I was 
deaf  for  life. 

Bill  had  heard  a green-wing  come  in 
and  had  shot  it  without  even  standing  up 
Moreover,  I strongly  suspect  that  he  shot  it 
without  the  teal  getting  up  either,  although 
he  indignantly  repelled  the  insinuation. 

Slowly  the  sun  went  down  in  a welter  of 
intolerable  crimson,  while  at  the  other  side 
of  the  sky  a full  moon  climbed  above  the 
rim  of  the  earth,  white  as  hoar-frost. 

Then,  like  a slow  stain,  the  dark  flowed 
across  the  marsh  and  we  left  the  blind  and 
crouched  down  at  the  edge  of  the  pond  for 
one  farewell  shot  before  the  half  hour  after 
sunset  should  expire.  Our  decoys,  the  drake 
and  his  three  Susies,  tired  and  hungry, 
quacked  nobly.  It  was  as  if  all  other 
sounds  on  earth  or  air  or  water  had  stopped 
with  the  going  down  of  the  sun.  Then,  far, 
far  away  from  high  sky  came  a faint  whisper 
which  changed  to  a whistling  that  grew  loud 
and  louder.  We  could  see  nothing  in  the 
dusk,  even  if  we  had  dared  to  turn  our 
heads,  as  we  crouched  by  the  water’s  edge 
trying  our  best  to  look  like  two  old  stumps. 
Suddenly  the  whistling  rose  to  a high  cres- 
cendo and  from  'behind  and  over  our  heads 
a flock  of  five  sprig  plumped  down  into 
the  water  just  in  -front  of  us  with  a tre- 
mendous splash.  We  sprang  to  our  feet 
and  instantly  the  air  was  filled  with  black, 
mysterious  shapes.  It  was  too  dark  to  see 
our  sights  and  I fired  by  faith — but  nothing 
happened. 

Two  resounding  bangs  from  Bill  and  two 
ducks  struck  the  water.  Then,  just  as  the 
other  three  were  disappearing  in  the  dark 
at  the  farther  bank,  I fired  again  and  once 
more  my  faithful  choke  barrel  rose  to  the 
emergency  and  two  dim,  flying  figures 
crashed  into  the  reeds. 

A few  minutes  later  Buck  came  stalk- 
ing through  the  -marsh  with  a retriever, 
covered  with  round  rings  of  tough,  brown 
hair,  who  promptly  splashed  into  the  water 


or  the  planting  of  additional  stocks  of  any 
kind  of  game  or  fish  are  a waste  of  time, 
energy,  and  funds.  Therefore,  I suggest  to 
sportsmen  that  before  undertaking  or  sup- 
porting such  programs  that  the  territory  in 
which  they  are  interested  be  surveyed  by 
competent  men  to  determine  whether  or 
not  there  is  suitable  available  environment 
which  is  not  now  occupied  by  the  species 
in  which  they  are  interested.  If  there  is 
good  unused  coverts,  planting  or  vermin 
control  might  help.  If,  however,  all  avail- 
able cover  and  food  is  occupied  and  utilized, 
there  is  no  room  for  additional  individuals 
or  groups.  In  such  cases,  why  not  use  the 
same  intelligence  in  tackling  fish  and  game 
problems  that  a good  farmer  uses  in  hand- 
ling livestock? 


and  searched  the  reeds  until  he  had  brought 
out  each  and  every  one  of  our  hard-earned 
ducks. 

In  the  moonlight  we  admired  the  steel- 
blue  bar  of  the  black  drakes  and  those 
patches  of  emerald-green,  the  despair  of  all 
human  dyers,  which  give  the  green-winged 
teal  his  name. 

Once  again  we  crossed  the  marsh,  this 
time  following  the  banks  of  Blackbird  Creek. 
The  little  river,  bordered  by  a deep  fringe 
of  dark  trees  showed  silver  in  the  moon- 
light, while  the  long  grass  was  amber 
against  the  white  lace-work  of  the  bay- 
berries,  and  the  yellow  spray  of  the  strange, 
late  flowers  of  the  witch-hazel.  One  by 
one  pale  stars  showed,  white  lamps  in  the 
dim  violet  sky  and  the  long  wail  of  an 
owl  shuddered  through  the  trees. 

Suddenly,  beneath  a huge  oak  on  the 
edge  of  the  little  river  we  came  -upon  a 
square  hole  dug  deep  in  the  shaly  bank, 
-while  -below  it  were  two  others  showing 
black  in  -the  moonlight. 

“Treasure  hunters,”  said  Buck,  in  answer 
to  our  questions. 

“On  the  old  maps  this  creek’s  named 
Blackbeard  Creek.  They  say  as  Blacfcbeard 
was  one  of  them  pirate  chaps  who  used  to 
lie  up  in  this  creek  and  that  one  time  or 
another  he  hid  a deal  of  loot  about  these 
parts.” 

Then  he  went  on  to  tell  us  how  on  one 
dark  night  a few  months  before  he  had 
heard  from  his  farm  house  a power  boat 
come  chugging  up  the  stream  from  the 
Delaware  River  and  the  next  day  had 
found  the  three  holes. 


These  statements  will  doubtless  evoke 
howls  of  protests  from  many  who  believe 
that  vermin  control  or  -heavy  stocking,  or 
a combination  of  the  two,  are  the  only 
efforts  necessary  to  produce  endless  sup- 
plies of  fish  and  game.  Before  listening  too 
much  to  such  outcries,  it  is  suggested  that 
a careful  scrutiny  of  such  projects  in  the 
past  may  be  quite  revealing.  I’ll  venture 
to  predict  that  an  honest  appraisal  of  the 
effects  surely  produced  will  reveal  that  in 
a comfortable  majority  of  cases  the  effect 
will  be  found  to  have  been  largely  wasted. 

Why  not  try  this  newer  approach  to  local 
problems  rather  than  repeat  endlessly  the 
old  programs  that  have  not  produced  re- 
sults? 


Buck’s  -best  story,  however,  he  saved  un- 
til we  sat  warming  ourselves  in  his  kitchen 
before  we  started  for  home. 

“Two  fellows  came  in  at  the  store  one 
night  ’bout  two  years  ago.  They’d  been 
hired  by  a strange  man  in  a big  car  to  dig 
a trench  six  feet  deep  over  in  a gravel 
bank  in  the  middle  of  the  marsh  nigh  a 
big  bend  in  the  creek.  There’s  a kind  of 
cattle  road  runs  in  there  an’  the  stump  of 
a monstrous  ol’  tree.  He  rode  the  boys  in 
an’  set  ’em  to  work.  Said  he  were  an  engi- 
neer an’  the  government  planned  to  put  in 
a concrete  base  an’  set  up  a signal  light  for 
navigation.  He  had  some  kind  o’  plan  with 
him  an’  showed  ’em  just  where  to  dig  an' 
stood  over  ’em  while  they  worked.  When 
it  were  done  he  gave  ’em  each  a five  spot 
an’  rode  ’em  back  to  the  state  road  an’ 
started  off  for  New  York — so  he  said 
Course  the  boys  had  to  come  down  to  the 
store  to  spend  their  money.  Then  they 
told  their  story  to  a lot  of  us  sittin’  there, 
ol’  George  Gunnis,  who  kep’  the  store,  gave 
them  the  laugh. 

‘That  warn’t  no  government  man,’  he  says. 
‘Who’d  want  to  put  up  a light  in  Black- 
bird Creek  anyhow?  Tain’t  deep  enough 
for  anything  but  a row-boat.  That  fellow 
were  a treasure-seeker  an’  you  boneheads 
did  the  diggin’  for  him.  An’  after  you  got 
away  he  must’ve  went  abck  an’  carried  off 
the  money.’ 

“Ol’  George  were  so  sure-like  that  two. 
three  of  us  go  over  the  next  mornin’  an 
gorry,  the  ol’  man  were  right.  Just  beyond 
where  the  -boys  had  stopped  workin’  we 
could  see  where  someone  had  dug  into  the 
end  o’  the  trench  an’  there  were  the  marks 
all  right  where  a square  box  had  been 
dug  out  an’  lots  of  splinters  of  some  kind 
of  old  black  wood  where  it  had  been  busted 
open  an’  probably  emptied  an’  carried  off. 

Whether  any  of  Blackbeard’s  treasure  be 
hidden  beside  the  creek  which  bears  his 
name,  who  can  say.  This  one  thing  I know 
When  Bill  and  I reached  home  that  night, 
cold  and  hungry,  we  found  waiting  for  us  a 
treasure  -better  than  any  pirate’s  hoard, 
which  Betty,  his  noble,  beautiful  and  ac- 
complished wife — I hope  she  reads  this — 
had  -prepared  with  -her  own  fair  hands,  to 
wit:  a tureen  of  smoking  hot  onion  soup 
sprinkled  with  Parmesan  cheese,  roast 
oysters,  a platter  of  fried  chicken  served 
with  spiced  cherries  and  candied  yams, 
topped  off  with  a huge  peach  short-cake,  a 
pitcher  of  rich,  yellow  cream  and  a pot  of 
coffee. 
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RETRIEVING— from  page  12 

when  you  give  the  “Fetch”  command.  Teach  him  to  hold  and 
carry  it  without  dropping  or  mouthing  it. 

When  he  acquires  this  portion  of  his  task,  the  next  thing  is  to 
require  him  to  step  forward  and  grasp  the  object.  Hold  the  cob 
in  front  of  the  dog,  command  to  “Fetch”  and  at  the  same  time  exert 
a little  pressure  on  the  cheek  cord  in  a forward  direction  thus 
helping  him  move  toward  the  object.  Continue  this  until  he  will 
step  forward  promptly  and  grasp  the  cob  when  he  is  ordered  to 
“Fetch”. 

At  an  early  stage  of  his  training  he  may  be  reluctant  to  re- 
lease the  com  cob.  Do  not  pull  it  from  him  by  force.  Simply 
take  hold  of  it,  command,  “Give”  and  if  he  refuses  press  his  lips 
against  his  teeth  or  step  on  his  front  toes.  Apply  only  enough 
pressure  to  make  him  open  his  mouth.  After  a few  times  he 
will  surrender  it  when  you  give  the  order. 

Next  the  dog  must  be  taught  to  pick  up  the  corn  cob  from  the 
ground.  This  can  be  easily  accomplished  by  lowering  it  a few  inches 


at  a time  and  giving  the  same  orders  as  before.  When  he  becomes 
familiar  with  these  new  lessons,  and  has  mastered  them,  the  cob 
may  be  tossed  a few  feet  in  front  of  him,  and  ordered  to  “Fetch”. 
If  he  hesitates  to  move  forward  give  him  a jerk  with  the  check 
cord  and  repeat  the  order.  Continue  this  until  he  will  retrieve  the 
object  reliably  and  promptly  without  the  use  of  the  collar.  Make 
sure  he  delivers  it  back  to  you  every  time  he  retrieves. 

Now  he  is  ready  to  work  on  a dead  bird.  If  he  shows  a tendency 
to  be  hard  mouthed,  tie  a few  nails  around  the  bird.  He  will  not 
press  when  the  metal  touches  his  teeth.  When  he  shows  that 
he  can  carry  it  lightly,  remove  the  nails,  and  reward  him  for  his 
performance. 

After  you  feel  he  is  thoroughly  force  broken,  continue  the  les- 
sons for  many  weeks  so  that  his  training  will  be  so  imprinted  upon 
his  memory  that  disobedience  or  shirking  will  never  enter  his 
mind. 


WOODCHUCK  RIFLES— from  page  12 


about  50  to  225  yards  and  be  sure  of  a vital  hit,  providing  you  do 
your  part. 

The  arguments  have  raged  for  years  about  the  killing  power  of 
the  Swift  on  larger  game,  and  I suppose  they  will  continue  in- 
definitely. Perhaps  this  rifle  has  a tendency  to  be  erratic  on 
larger  game;  I have  only  shot  one  deer  with  it,  and  that  was  an 
experiment.  I don’t  recommend  it  as  a deer  rifle. 

The  shooting  of  that  deer  merits  telling.  It  was  a small  buck 
trotting  from  left  to  right  at  a distance  of  between  100  and  125 
yards.  I held  for  the  heart,  and  after  the  shot  he  continued  for  a 
distance  of  about  30  feet  without  changing  pace.  Then  he  dis- 
appeared. It  seemed  impossible  that  I could  have  missed,  and  yet 
there  was  no  indication  of  a hit. 

I walked  over  to  the  spot  where  he  went  out  of  sight,  and  there 
he  lay,  tumbled  up  on  end  as  though  his  front  legs  had  suddenly 
collapsed.  I immediately  skinned  and  dressed  him,  and  found  to 
my  amazement  that  the  46-grain  hollow  point  bullet — which  will 
blow  up  in  a chuck  and  scatter  his  internal  workings  over  an 
area  30  feet  across — had  shot  clear  through  the  deer! 

The  bullet  behaved  perfectly;  in  fact,  I have  shot  deer  with  180- 
grain,  soft-point  .30-’06  bullets  which  did  not  behave  so  well.  The 
hole  through  the  hide  on  the  near  side  was  the  size  of  the  bullet. 
Through  the  flesh  just  back  of  the  upper  leg  bone  was  a neat  cone 
from  the  hide  in.  The  bullet  chopped  a round  hole  through  three 
ribs  on  the  near  side,  and  the  diameter  of  this  opening  into  the 
chest  cavity  was  just  the  length  of  a loaded  Swift  cartridge. 

The  bullet  went  on  and  cut  the  large  arteries  leading  from  the 
heart.  The  front  of  the  heart  was  badly  lacerated,  and  there  were 
large  holes  through  both  lungs.  One  rib  was  cut  on  the  far  side, 
and  the  diameter  of  the  hole  there  was  about  IV2  inches.  There 
was  a neat,  reverse  cone  through  the  flesh  of  the  opposite  shoulder, 
and  the  hole  (through  the  hide  on  the  far  side  was  just  the 


diameter  of  the  bullet — evidently  only  the  base  went  on  through, 
since  there  was  considerable  evidence  of  shredding  in  the  lungs 
and  against  the  rib  cage  on  the  far  side. 

Perhaps  someone  can  explain  why  the  bullet  that  will  explode 
a chuck  or  rabbit  will  shoot  clear  through  a deer.  Maybe  that 
particular  bullet  had  an  especially  tough  jacket,  although  I’m  in- 
clined to  doubt  it.  I’ve  had  the  same  experience  with  coyotes  in 
the  West.  Pehaps  chucks  have  a higher  water  content  which 
causes  them  to  explode.  You  figure  it  out;  I wouldn’t  know. 

Other  satisfactory  chuck  rifles,  beginning  with  the  .22  Hornet  at 
2650  feet  per  second,  are  the  .22  Lovell,  the  .218  Bee,  the  .219 
Zipper,  the  .22/250,  the  .250  Savage  with  87-grain  bullet  and  the 
.257  with  100-grain  bullet.  These  are  the  cream  of  the  crop. 
Others,  such  as  the  high  speed  .25/20  with  60-grain  bullet,  and 
the  .22  Savage  high  power  with  70-grain  bullet  are  satisfactory. 
Even  rifles  such  as  the  .270  and  ,30-’06,  the  former  with  130-grain 
and  the  latter  with  110-grain  bullets,  may  be  used. 

Nearly  all  of  (these  bullets  will  blow  up  when  they  strike  packed 
earth,  but  more  caution  is  required  with  the  lower  speed  ones 
such  as  the  .25/20,  or  with  heavier  bullets  such  as  the  .270,  than 
with  the  Swift  and  .22/250,  or  Varminter.  If  at  all  possible, 
chuck  hunters  should  select  bullets  with  light  jackets.  This  is 
fairly  easy  for  the  hand  loader,  but  it  isn’t  always  possible  for 
the  other  rifle  fans. 

The  deer  hunter  who  uses  his  rifle  during  the  summer  for 
chucks  will  not  be  likely  to  leave  a crippled  buck  in  the  woods 
in  the  winter.  If  he  uses  big  game  loads,  however,  he  should  be 
sure  to  have  a steep  slope  behind  his  target.  Most  open  or  soft- 
point  big  game  bullets  will  kill  a Chuck  mercifully  and  quickly, 
but  they  must  be  used  with  caution. 

> 

1.  Snowy  Owl  killed  by  Robert  W.  Todd,  Espy- 
ville.  2.  Don  Graybill  and  Dick  Smeltz  of  Lan- 
caster County,  with  five  and  four  point  bucks 
killed  in  Potter  County  in  1945.  3.  L.  L.  Co- 

baugh,  Middletown,  with  fox  and  ringneck  killed 
last  season.  4.  An  8-point  200  lb.  buck  killed 
by  Harry  Schweitzer,  Erie,  while  hunting  near 
Titusville.  5.  Snowy  Owl  caught  by  R.  N.  Young, 
Franklin.  6.  Nick  Rubino,  Bristol  sportsman 
shown  with  a pair  of  gray  fox  he  bagged  near 
Edgely.  7.  A 3-pointer  bagged  by  E.  E.  Wagner 
of  New  Freedom.  8.  A 10-pointer  weighing  220 
lbs.  killed  in  Pike  County  by  Ernest  Smith,  of 
Philadelphia.  9.  While  on  terminal  leave  after 
414  years  of  service.  Major  E.  B.  Herwick,  of 
Frackville  killed  this  fine  11-point  buck  near 
McClures  Springs  on  the  Clinton-Lycoming 
border.  10.  Foxes  caught  by  Game  Protector 
R.  M.  Sickles  and  Fish  Warden  C.  Sheldon  during 
the  fall  of  1945  in  Crawford  and  Erie  Counties. 
11.  A reminder  of  Ye  Old  Hunting  Camp.  12. 
George  and  James  Beal,  of  Richey ville,  with  a 
few  of  the  foxes  they  trapped  last  season.  13. 
Members  of  the  Kreutz  Creek  Valley  Farmer 
Sportsmen’s  Association,  Hellam,  Pa.,  are  in  a 
joyous  mood  after  having  trapped  and  released 
14  rabbits  that  were  damaging  an  orchard.  14. 
Three  generations  of  bear  hunters,  two  of  them 
over  70  years  of  age.  made  up  the  hunting  party 
of  Victory  Hill  Gun  Club  of  Monongahela.  The 
bear  weighed  150  lbs.  and  was  killed  in  the  Hix 
Run  Section  of  Elk  County.  15.  Game  protector 
R.  M.  Sickles  tagging  a beaver  caught  by  James 
Martin  of  Conneaut  Lake.  16.  Dale  Kaufman  of 
Evans  City,  with  a mink  he  caught  in  Bear  Run, 
Butler  County. 


Horses  Hunger  While  ’Coon  Rules 
Hay  Loft 

The  Sportsmen’s  Service  Bureau  has 
passed  along  this  new  foster-parent  tale 
received  from  Jimmy  Stuher,  Secretary  of 
the  Outdoor  Writer’s  Association: 

George  Alloway,  80  years  old,  of  Hunts- 
ville, Ohio,  was  attacked  by  a ferocious 
animal  in  the  darkness  of  his  hay  loft, 
where  he  had  gone  to  throw  down  some 
hay  for  his  horses.  He  scrambled  down  the 
ladder  with  what  he  thought  was  a giant 
tomcat  swarming  all  over  him,  scratching 
and  biting.  His  son  Gale  investigated,  but 
he  also  was  forced  to  beat  a hasty  retreat. 

Game  Protector  Lloyd  Hughes  of  Indian 
Lake  was  then  called  in.  He  discovered  that 
the  animal  was  a female  ’coon,  apparently 
bereft  of  her  own  young,  who  had  adopted 
two  kittens  after  driving  the  old  cat  away. 
The  protector  managed  to  subdue  and  re- 
move the  ’coon  without  injuring  her.  Then 
and  only  then  was  Alloway  able  to  feed 
his  horses. 


“Bring  your  family  over  for  dinner  tonight 
. . . John’s  going  skeet  shooting  and  I’m  sure 
hs’ll  get  more  than  we  can  eat  alone!” 


Pictoria 


PENNSYLVANIA  BIRDS  OF  PREY 


This  is  No.  2 in  a series  of  four  color  illustrations  of  the  birds  of  prey  drawn  by  William 
Montagna.  Others  will  appear  in  later  issues  and  subsequently  all  of  the  drawings  will  be 
used  to  illustrate  a forthcoming  educational  bulletin  on  the  hawks  and  owls. 


Top,  adult  and  immature  Cooper’s  Hawks.  Center,  adult  Sharp-shinned  Hawk.  Bottom  left, 
adult  male  and  female  Marsh  Hawks.  Bottom  right,  adult  and  immature  Goshawks. 
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JURY  RECOMMENDS  FIREARMS  HANDLING 
TRAINING  COURSES 


The  Gettysburg  jury  which  recently  recommended  that  some  organization 
sponsor  a school  in  the  proper  handling  of  firearms  deserves  the  everlasting 
gratitude  and  moral  support  of  every  safety  conscious  citizen  in  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Following  a verdict  of  negligence  in  handling  a rifle  which  was  accidentally 
discharged  and  killed  the  mother  of  four  children  while  a 19  year  old  wood- 
chuck hunter  was  unloading  it,  the  aforesaid  jury  emphatically  recommended 
that  local  organizations  of  one  kind  or  another  sponsor  safe  gun  handling 
schools  in  an  effort  to  curb  the  too  frequent  careless  mishaps  which  occur. 

The  jury’s  recommendation  is  a direct  challenge  to  every  sportsman’s  or- 
ganization, Legion  or  VFW  Post,  and  like  groups  to  undertake  some  kind  of 
safety  program  for  firearm  enthusiasts,  especially  youngsters.  Accidents  such 
as  the  above  can  be  avoided.  They  represent  just  the  sort  of  negligence  and 
carelessness  the  Game  Commission  has  been  trying  for  years  to  prevent. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  individual  and  especially  every  group  interested  in 
the  safe  use  of  firearms  to  help.  Pennsylvania  needs  more  Junior  Rifle  Clubs. 
Every  sportsmen’s  organization,  Legion  or  VFW  Post  in  the  state  could  well 
afford  to  sponsor  one,  preferably  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association;  otherwise  individually.  It  doesn’t  matter  how,  it  matters  when. 
Do  it  now! 


PENNSYLVANIA  WEEK 


Pennsylvania  is  a land  of  infinite  variety. 

This  endless  variety  is  a reason  why  Governor  Martin  has  designated  Sep- 
tember 17-22  as  “Pennsylvania  Week.” 

Pennsylvania  Week  is  part  of  a campaign  to  promote  Pennsylvania,  with 
the  long-range  objective  of  bringing  more  industries  and  more  tourists  into 
Pennsylvania  and  its  communities. 

The  immediate  objective,  for  Pennsylvania  Week  itself,  is  an  intensive 
effort  to  acquaint  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  more  fully  with  the  greatness 
of  their  own  State — its  resources,  its  development,  its  history,  and  its  poten- 
tialities for  the  future.  It  is  basic  that  Pennsylvanians  must  have  a thorough 
understanding  of  their  own  greatness  and  achievements,  in  order  to  appreci- 
ate fully  their  own  possibilities. 

Pennsylvania  Week  has  been  designated  as  a time  when  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  should  focus  their  attention  upon  knowing  their  home  State 
and  their  home  communities,  and  the  great  variety  and  possibilities  to  be 
found  there. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  you  will  find  an  article  titled  “Pennsylvania  is  a 
Great  State — Tell  Someone  About  It.”  This  article  tells  about  the  Historic, 
Scenic  and  Recreational  Areas  of  the  Commonwealth.  Don’t  fail  to  read  it. 
In  next  month’s  issue  still  another  article  telling  more  about  Pennsylvania 
will  be  published.  Watch  for  it,  too. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE  ! ! ! 

We  jumped  the  number  of  pages  in  this  issue  from  32  to  40  because  we  may 
not  be  able  to  secure  any  paper  for  the  October  number,  and  we  wanted  to  be 
very  sure  you  received  all  the  pre-season  hunting  information  possible  before 
November  1. 

The  paper  situation  is  acute  and  we  were  extremely  fortunate  to  acquire, 
through  a very  good  friend,  the  high  grade  stock  used  in  the  last  three  issues — 
stock  we  hope  to  use  always  when  it  becomes  available.  An  equally  good  friend 
secured  enough  paper  for  this  issue.  It  is  not  as  heavy  as  we  prefer,  but  we 
are  grateful  for  it — as  grateful  as  we  will  be  to  you  if  you  can  put  us  next  to 
any  company  that  can  furnish  us  paper  in  sheets  size  38  x 50,  not  less  than 
50  lb.  weight. 
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Photo  by  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Highways. 

Pennsylvania  is  a Great  State — Tell  Someone  About  It.  One  of  the  beautiful  waterfalls  in  the  George  W.  Childs  State  Forest  Park  in  Pike  County. 
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FAST  FLYERS 

AND  THE 

SHOTGUN 


JACOB 
TAT6  5 


By  RICHARD  ALDEN  KNIGHT 


A token  season  on  dove  was  opened  last  year  in  Pennsylvania 
on  November  1.  Ours,  in  common  with  many  other  northern 
States,  raises  annually  a goodly  share  of  the  dove  supply  of  the 
nation.  But,  until  last  year,  we  were  not  allowed  to  shoot  them 
In  other  words,  we  have  been  raising  top-notoh  game  birds  to 
furnish  good  shooting  for  gunners  in  the  more  southern  States. 

Doves  are  migratory  birds.  They  nest  in  the  northern  States 
during  the  spring  and  summer  and  go  south  with  the  coming  of 
winter.  A few  years  ago  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  see  for  myself 
what  I had  been  missing  in  past  seasons.  In  the  winter  of  1942 
we  went  to  South  Carolina  to  shoot  quail.  Our  host,  a dog  fancier 
of  some  renown,  had  a kennelful  of  field-trial  quail  dogs,  but  very 
few  quail.  Thus,  for  our  real  sport,  we  turned  to  dove  shooting. 

(Continued  on  Page  32) 


“I  am  glad  to  endorse  this  article  by  Richard  Alden  Knight  as 
I was  instrumental  in  having  the  mourning  dove  classified  as  a 
game  bird  in  Pennsylvania  and  declaring  an  open  season.  Among 
all  the  birds  classified  as  game  birds,  the  mourning  dove  is  unique 
as  it  is  the  only  one  that  breeds  in  every  state  in  the  Union. 
Few  birds  exert  a stronger  esthetic  and  sporting  appeal  than  does 
the  mourning  dove.  The  trim  beauty  of  its  form,  the  soft,  delicate 
shades  of  color,  touched  by  spots  of  metallic  lustre,  the  whistling 
sound  emitted  by  the  rapid  beat  of  wings  in  swift,  arrowlike 
flight,  which  calls  for  great  shooting  skill,  and  the  soothing,  plain- 
tive quality  of  its  call  notes  make  it  popular  with  both  sportsmen 
and  nature  students. 

"It  has  not  been  deemed  advisable  by  the  Game  Commission,  up 
to  the  present  time,  to  have  the  open  season  on  the  dove  longer  than 
the  regular  small  game  season.  Evidence  indicates  that  shooting 
should  not  be  permitted  before  October  1,  as  frequently  nesting 
continues  during  September.”- — Nicholas  Biddle,  Game  Commis- 
sioner, Bethayres,  Pa. 

^\URING  the  season  of  1945  there  were  approximately  seven 
hundred  thousand  hunting  licenses  sold  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania.  One  of  these  licenses  entitles  a bird  hunter  to 
kill  his  seasonal  bag  limits  of  quail,  woodcock,  ruffed  grouse, 
pheasant,  waterfowl,  rail  and  DOVE.  That’s  pretty  fair  value  for 
two  bucks.  However,  there’s  just  one  catch  in  it.  For  a bird 
hunter  to  realize  the  full  worth  »f  his  license  he  must  first  find 
his  birds. 

As  you  know,  grouse  have  not  been  plentiful  in  Pennsylvania 
covers  since  the  fall  of  1942.  Quail  shooting  is  good  only  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  state.  Exceedingly  heavy  gunning  pressure  is 
placed  on  the  pheasant,  and  woodcock  shooting  is  rather  a spe- 
cialized job,  not  indulged  in  by  many.  Thus,  the  upland  gunner 
in  Pennsylvania  these  days  spends  a great  deal  of  his  time  hunting 
and  very  little  of  it  shooting.  Within  our  state  boundaries  each 
year  lives  a bountiful  supply  of  the  game  bird  that  ranks  fourth 
in  importance  in  the  United  States,  yet  only  a very  few  upland 
gunners  pay  any  attention  to  him.  I refer  to  the  Ringnecked  Dove 
or  Mourning  Dove,  as  he  is  sometimes  known.  True,  he’s  not  very 
big,  as  game  birds  go,  but  he  is  lightning  fast,  game  to  the  core, 
and  he’ll  give  you  some  fine  shooting.  ’ 


Evidence  that  I did  learn  to  hit  them  after  a week  of  practice. 
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CONSERVING  OUR  SOIL,  WATER  AND  WILDLIFE 


By  Dr.  HUGH  H.  BENNETT 

Photos  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service 


FEW  SPORTSMEN  or  game  managers 
need  to  be  reminded  ithat  most  of  our 
year-by-year  hunting  and  much  of  the  good 
fishing  are  to  be  found  on  the  farm.  The 
country’s  approximately  6 million  farms  in- 
clude more  than  a billion  acres  of  crop- 
land, pasture,  and  woodland  within  their 
boundaries.  It  is  land  that  once  was  the 
undisturbed  habitat  of  game  and  furbearers, 
birds,  and  fish.  It  is  the  land  to  which  the 
great  'body  of  average  sportsmen  must  con- 
tinue to  look  in  the  future  for  their  bags 
of  wildfowl  and  game. 

In  addition,  these  farms  and  ranches  to- 
gether make  up  the  watersheds  of  our 
streams,  lakes,  and  coastal  fishing  waters. 
All  but  a relatively  small  part  of  the  water 
which  feeds  them  first  falls  on  this  farm- 
land, later  to  find  its  way  to  our  favorite 
fishing  grounds,  maybe  hundreds  of  miles 
away.  Clearly,  then,  the  way  we  take  care 
of  the  land  in  farms — how  we  conserve 
these  basic  soil  and  water  resources — largely, 
is  going  to  mean  for  most  of  us  the  differ- 
ence between  satisfactory  hunting  or  no 
hunting,  between  good  angling,  or  none. 
To  quite  a considerable  extent,  in  other 
words,  it  is  possible  to  have  our  game 
where  we  want  it,  if  we  plan  it  that  way. 
That  will  not  be  difficult  if  sportsmen, 
farmers,  and  conservationists  continue  to 
work  toward  this  common  goal  in  the  way 
they  already  are  doing  so  effectively  in 
many  states  and  local  communities. 

Wildlife,  like  all  other  life,  depends  on 
soil  and  water  and  the  food  they  produce. 
Soil  conservation  is  the  science  of  treating 
and  using  the  land  so  as  to  keep  it  perma- 
nently productive.  Consequently,  every 
practice  we  use  to  keep  the  soil  from  wash- 
ing or  blowing  away  directly  benefits  our 
wildlife.  At  the  same  time,  it  assures  the 
farmer  and  his  children  after  him  a better 
and  more  profitable  living.  In  short,  the 
soil  conservationist  automatically  is  a wild- 
life conservationist;  and  the  farmer  becomes 
our  principal  game  manager.  Together, 
they  are  working  through  farmer -voted  and 
farmer-managed  soil  conservation  districts 
at  the  big  job  of  soil  and  water  conservation 
we  delayed  all  too  long  in  tackling. 

We  delayed,  in  fact,  under  a ruinous 
policy  of  inaction  when  it  came  to  pre- 
serving our  land  resource,  until  we  allowed 
half  of  our  land  in  this  country  to  be  dam- 
aged by  soil  erosion.  We  let  at  least  a 
fifth  of  our  original  area  of  tillable  land  in 
the  United  States  become  ruined  for  further 
immediate  practical  cultivation  and  much 
of  the  remaining  cultivated  land  to  be  dam- 
aged. Additional  millions  of  acres  of  grazing 
land  likewise  were  hurt.  During  about  the 
first  third  of  the  present  century  alone,  we 
let  around  a million  acres  a year  become 
unfit  for  further  practical  cultivation.  The 
fertile,  high  valued  farmland  of  Pennsyl- 
vania did  not  escape  its  share  of  this  costly 
waste.  Soil  Conservation  Service  surveys 
a few  years  ago  disclosed  that  soil  erosion 
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U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service 


was  already  a pressing  problem  on  ap- 
proximately 15  million  acres,  or  roughly 
nine- tenths  of  all  the  land  in  farms  in  the 
state. 

The  definite  relationship  between  this 
abuse  of  the  land  and  the  abundance  or 
scarcity  of  our  wildlife  is  clear  enough. 
In  parts  of  some  countries,  whole  wildlife 
populations  have  been  all  but  wiped  out 
when  their  food  and  cover  were  destroyed 
and  the  waters  in  the  streams  dried  up  as 
a result  of  careless  cultivation,  overgrazing, 
burning,  and  deforestation.  Here  in  the 
United  States,  we  have  seen  the  same  sort 
of  thing  happen  in  too  many  localities.  Big 
game,  of  course,  was  first  to  give  way  'before 
the  onrush  of  settlement,  though  fortunately 
respectable  populations  of  the  more  valuable 
species  thrive  in  our  forests  and  other  sanc- 
tuaries which  foresighted  conservation 
leaders  managed  to  have  provided.  But  in 
too  many  instances  small  game  birds  and 
animals,  furbearers,  and  fish  that  abounded 
on  our  farmlands  generally  until  compara- 
tively recent  years  now  have  gone  the  way 
of  the  old  swimming  hole. 

Much  of  this  toll  in  wildlife  can  be  traced 
directly  to  soil  erosion.  Wildlife  habitat 
is  reduced  and  the  yield  from  this  im- 
portant “crop”  is  lowered  by  just  that  much 
every  time  we  let  a gully  eat  its  way  into 
our  fields  or  allow  the  soil  to  wash  off 
our  fields  to  pollute  our  streams  and  to 
silt,  up  our  lakes,  reservoirs,  and  bays. 
For  years,  soil  erosion  has  cost  this  country 
an  estimated  nearly  4 billion  dollars  every 
year.  A very  substantial  part  of  that  cost 
has  been  in  damage  to  rivers  and  harbors 
and  other  waters.  We  now  have  trimmed 
that  erosion  cost  by  something  like  a billion 


dollars  a year,  but  it  still  is  great.  The 
harm  to  fish  and  wildlife  is  an  important 
item  in  that  debit  column. 

The  prospect  would  be  dark  indeed,  if 
we  still  did  not  know  how  to  take  care  of 
our  productive  land  and  stop  the  sheet  and 
gully  erosion,  silting  and  other  damage  that 
hurts  man  and  his  wildlife  friends  alike. 
Fortunately,  we  have  learned  in  that  time 
how  to  treat  the  land,  the  only  way  it  can 
be  treated  effectively,  and  the  most  eco- 
nomical way  of  treating  it.  That  is  to  give 
each  acre  the  kind  of  erosion  control  treat- 
ment it  needs  and  then  to  use  the  land  only 
for  the  crops  it  is  able  to  go  on  producing 
safely.  That  may  be  for  cultivated  crops, 
grass,  timber,  or  wildlife.  Our  good  land 
has  been  shrinking — in  Pennsylvania, 

throughout  the  United  States,  and  all  over 
the  world.  We  still  have  enough  good  land 
left  in  this  country  if  we  do  not  relax  for  a 
moment  in  the  nation-wide  drive  we  have 
so  successfully  begun  on  the  problem  of 
land  misuse  and  waste. 

This  winning  battle,  in  which  we  already 
have  made  such  remarkable  advances,  is 
being  waged  through  the  soil  conservation 
districts.  Today,  farmers  have  voted  1,600 
or  more  of  these  districts  into  being  under 
state  enabling  laws.  All  48  states  now  have 
laws  under  which  farmers  may  draw  upon 
available  local,  state,  and  federal  facilities 
in  carrying  on  their  soil  conservation  pro- 
grams. New  districts  are  being  voted  at 
the  rate  of  30  or  more  a month.  Between 
April  15  and  May  15  of  this  year,  for 
example,  55  new  soil  conservation  districts 
were  added,  and  the  acreage  of  these  new 
districts  and  additions  to  old  ones  came  to 
more  than  29  million  acres  in  that  month. 
That  means  almost  two  new  districts  and  a 
million  acres  a day  for  the  month! 

Nearly  two- thirds  of  the  farms  of  the 
United  States  now  are  in  soil  conservation 
districts,  or  more  than  3,880,000.  They 
cover  more  than  860  million  acres.  Penn- 
sylvania by  May  15  had  10  organized  soil 
conservation  districts. 

The  landowners’  and  operators’  only  in- 
ducement for  organizing  these  demo- 
cratically conceived  and  operated  soil  con- 
servation districts  lies  in  the  demonstrated 
benefits  of  the  soil  and  water  saving  prac- 
tices they  can  put  into  effect  more  efficiently 
through  the  districts.  Among  them  are: 
Conservation  of  their  irreplaceable  soil;  an 
increase  in  per  acre  production  of  at  least 
20  percent,  on  the  average,  for  major  crops 
on  land  treated;  savings  in  machinery,  labor, 
power,  fertilizer,  and  other  items;  increased 
diversification;  higher  income,  and  more 
flexibility  in  farming  operations  to  meet 
changing  market  and  other  demands. 

These  gains  come  from  using  practices 
like  improved  crop  rotations,  contour  tillage 
and  cultivation,  terracing,  land  clearing  and 
improved  pasture  seeding  and  management, 
growing  cover  crops,  building  farm  ponds, 
conservation  woodland  cutting  and  manage- 
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ment,  and  making  wildlife-border  and  other 
plantings  for  wildlife.  The  fanner  uses 
these  practices  in  combinations  as  they  are 
needed.  He  and  the  assisting  soil  conserva- 
tion technician  whose  services  have  been 
requested  by  the  soil  conservation  district 
work  out  a careful,  acre-by-acre  farm  con- 
servation plan.  This  plan,  in  turn,  is  based 
ion  a conservation  survey  which  shows  the 
soil  type,  slope,  degree  of  erosion,  and  other 
basic  guiding  information  about  every  acre 
on  the  farm.  No  two  parcels  of  land, 
probably,  are  identical;  and  quite  often  there 
are  wide  variations  in  the  capabilities  of 
parts  of  the  same  field.  That  is  why  we 
classify  all  conservation-treated  land  from 
Class  I to  Class  VIII,  depending  upon  its 
depth  and  fertility  of  soil,  degree  of  slope, 
susceptibility  to  erosion,  and  so  on. 

Many  soil  conservation  practices  are 
specifically  beneficial  to  wildlife.  Contour 
strip  cropping,  for  one,  with  its  alternate 
level  bands  of  row  crops  and  close-growing 
crops,  provides  “edges”  which  game  birds 
love  as  feeding  spots  and  runways.  This 
is  a No.  1 measure  for  slowing  down  water 
runoff  and  soil  washing.  Studies  in  Ohio 
revealed  140  percent  more  breeding  birds 
in  fields  strip-cropped  with  com,  small 
grain,  and  hay  than  in  those  in  which  only 
a single  crop  was  planted  solidly.  Farm 
ponds  built  for  stock,  water,  fire  control, 
orchard  spraying,  and  other  farm  uses  at- 
tract waterfowl  and  fur-bearing  animals. 
When  properly  stocked  and  fertilized,  they 
will  yield  up  to  250  pounds  of  edible  fish 
to  the  surface  acre.  Add  swimming,  boating, 
and  picnicking. 

Field  borders  and  hedges,  such  as  those 
which  are  being  planted  in  cooperation  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  to  test 
out  various  plants,  furnish  wildlife  food 
and  cover  while  serving  their  erosion-con- 
trol purposes.  More  than  300  miles  of  field 
borders  and  many  more  miles  of  hedges 


Close  up  of  muskrat  house, 
income  on  this  farm  in  1936. 


Photo  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Muskrats  provided  approximately  25  per  cent  net  farm 


already  have  been  planted  in  the  north- 
eastern states  in  soil  conservation  districts. 
Stream-bank  erosion  control  is  an  im- 
portant soil  conservation  measure  for  saving 
productive  bottomland.  Woody  and  other 
plants  used  for  this  purpose  develop  into 
ideal  wildlife  food  and  shelter;  and  the  fish 
in  the  streams  affected  benefit  immeasurably 
by  having  the  muddying  soil  kept  out  of 
the  water. 

Though  virtually  every  soil  conservation 


Photo  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Aerial  view  of  contour  strip-cropping  and  field  stripping  on  the  field  of  Ezra  Hershey 
near  Kirkwood  in  Lancaster,  Pa.  soil  conservation  district.  This  picture  shows  a 
partially  completed  farm  plan.  Hershey  has  not  yet  been  able  to  completely  change 
his  former  square  field  arrangements  and  use  contouring  entirely. 


practice  benefits  wildlife  in  some  way,  some 
such  measures  are  designed  primarily  for 
wildlife  encouragement  For  example,  it  is 
estimated  that  about  33  million  acres  within 
the  agricultural  area  of  the  United  States 
are  not  suited  to  growing  cultivated  crops, 
pasture,  hay,  or  trees.  Yet  they  are  adap- 
table to  producing  wildlife  crops,  if  properly 
handled  and  planted  to  food-bearing  and 
shelter  plants.  This  land  includes  banks  of 
streams,  drainage  and  irrigation  ditches, 
small,  rough  spots  which  are  idle  on  farms, 
and  marshland  which  can  be  used  more 
profitably  for  producing  muskrat  and  othor 
wildlife  “crops”  than  it  could  be  drained 
for  other  crop  use. 

Actually,  we  have  only  made  a good  be- 
ginning on  the  whole  soil  and  water  con- 
servation job  in  this  country.  This  despit* 
the  fact  some  80  million  acres  already  hav* 
been  treated  permanently  with  soil  con- 
servation practices,  and  that  upwards  of 
half  a million  farmers  are  farming  the 
planned  soil  conservation  way.  To  find  out 
just  how  big  the  job  ahead  is,  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  has  made  a survey  of  th* 
conservation  needs  of  the  country — state  by 
state  and  area  by  area.  It  is  the  first  com- 
prehensive appraisal  of  its  kind  ever  mad* 
in  any  country.  It  shows  us,  with  de- 
pendable accuracy  for  all  practical  purposes, 
how  many  acres  still  need  treatment  with 
each  soil  and  water  conservation  practice. 
It  also  tells  us  how  much  technical  as- 
sistance, labor,  machinery,  and  planting 
materials  will  be  necessary  for  completing 
the  job. 

This  survey  shows  that  about  90  percent 
of  our  farmland  still  needs  ocnservation 
treatment  in  the  United  States.  We  now 
know  that  we  can  do  the  basic  soil  con- 
servation job  in  20  years  or  so,  if  the  facili- 
ties for  doing  it  are  made  available  to  the 
farmers  and  assisting  agencies.  That  does 
not  include  the  continuing  task  of  main-. 

{ Continued  on  Page  34) 
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WHAT  KIND  OF  HUNTING  COMPANION  HAVE  YOU  BEEN? 

IN  YOUR  RELATIONS  WITH  YOUR  FELLOW-HUNTER,  IN  GOOD  SPORTSMANSHIP,  IN  THE  MATTER  OF 
SAFETY,  AND  IN  LIVING  UP  TO  THE  “GOLDEN  RULES”  OF  THE  HUNTER’S  CODE  AT  ALL  TIMES, 

ARE  YOU  A “BILL”  OR  ARE  YOU  A “JACK”? 

By  W.  K.  THOMAS 


TFHE  hunting  season  was  over.  There  was 

" nothing  now  that  a gunner  could  do  ex- 
cept to  keep  the  old  gun  cleaned  and  oiled, 
and  to  dream  of  the  hunts  gone  by,  and  to 
think  perhaps  of  the  companions  of  those 
hunts. 

I sat  in  my  den  one  blustery  night  of  last 
winter;  alone  except  for  the  little  female 
springer-spaniel  that  lay  contentedly  dream- 
ing at  my  feet.  Her  paws  twitched  spas- 
mgodieally,  and  ocasionally  she  emitted  those 
short  sharp  nasal-sounds  that  suggested  she 
was  once  again  on  the  trail  of  those  two  cock- 
pheasants  she  had  so  patiently  and  per- 
sistently driven  through  a hundred-yard  long 
stretch  of  towering  and  matted  cat-o-nine- 
tails. 

It  was  good  to  sit  and  muse  over  the  high- 
spots  of  days  spent  afield,  and  particularly 
of  my  companions  during  those  days.  As 
they  came  to  mind  I could  remember  each 
in  turn,  very  vividly;  not  so  much  because 
of  the  game  they  had  been  able  to  bag,  but 
because  of  the  kind  of  sportsmen  they  had 
been;  whether  their  enthusiasm  had  been 
very  real  and  intense  or  only  “luke-warm”; 
whether  they  had  always  been  eager  and 
ready  to  go  on  a previously-planned  hunt- 
ing-trip, come  rain  or  shine — and  lastly, 
just  what  manner  of  all-around  hunting- 
companions  they  had  proven  to  be.  One  has 
to  hunt  but  half  a day  with  a man  in  order 
to  determine  whether  he  is  one  with  whom 
you  would  like  to  spend  future  hunting 
days,  or  whether  he  is  one  you  would  rather 
not  have  accompany  you  again.  There  is 
no  better  “yard-stick”  than  a day  afield 
by  which  to  measure  a man. 

From  the  walls  of  my  den  there  stared 
down  at  me  the  pictures  of  my  companions 
of  my  thirty-five  long  and  happy  seasons 
afield. 

Even  though  they  did  not  know  it,  I was 
hunting  with  them  again  on  this  particular 
winter  evening;  with  Dad,  with  Bill,  with 
Harry,  with  Quint  and  with  Frank.  These 
were  the  companions  of  my  early  years,  of 
boyhood  days  of  productive  hunting  in  the 
beautiful  Perkiomen  Valley.  And  with  the 
thoughts  of  these  men  there  came  the  in- 
evitable thoughts  of  the  staunch  farm-house 
that  nestled  alongside  the  old  mill  at  the 
edge  of  the  creek,  where  it  was  a sacred 
tradition  that  we  stop  for  a big  chicken- 
dinner  at  noon  the  first  day  of  each  hunting 
season.  It  was  a big  and  important  part  of 
our  day  to  stop  and  eat  a bountiful  meal 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  woman  whose 
father  and  three  brothers  were  always  of  our 
party.  To  have  shunned  her  and  her  hos- 
pitality would  have  been  to  offend  her  in- 
deed. 

Before  we  ate  dinner  it  was  our  custom 
to  clean  the  rabbits  which  we  had  gathered 
during  the  morning.  These  were  then  hung 
on  a long  wire  strung  across  the  back-porch. 
If  I told  you  the  number  that  hung  there 


The  author  and  his  Springer  pal. 


at  noon-time  of  those  early  hunting  days 
you  probably  would  not  believe  me.  In  fact 
the  size  of  the  “bag”  then,  in  comparison 
with  the  hunting  in  the  same  territory  today, 
would  seem  to  fantastic  that  I would  hardly 
be  able  to  believe  it  myself. 

Slowly  my  hunting  companions  pass  from 
view.  First  Arthur,  then  Harold,  then  Lester, 
then  John,  then  Jaker,  then  Billy  and  Sam. 
I will  never  forget  them,  for  they  have  been 
proven  by  the  test  of  time.  But  it  was  not 
always  my  good  fortune  to  have  had  such 
companions  as  them.  There  have  been  some 
with  whom  I hunted  only  once.  They 
usually  had  certain  ideas  of  sportsmanship 
that  did  not  coincide  with  mine,  their  care- 
less handling  of  guns  made  hunting  with 
them  a genuine  risk,  or  it  may  have  been 
that  the  proper  regard  for  the  rights  of  the 
farmer  did  not  mean  enough  to  them. 

For  these  reasons,  it  has  always  been  my 
thought  that  it  would  be  of  great  value  to 
many  beginners  if  they  could  be  given  some 
idea  of  just  what  they  should  or  should  not 
do  while  afield.  They  should  be  given  at 
least  some  little  instruction  in  the  proper 
handling  of  their  guns,  in  their  actions  to- 
ward their  fellow  hunters,  and  in  their  con- 
sideration for  the  rights  of  the  farmer  who 
feeds  and  protects  their  game  and  allows 
them  to  hunt  on  his  property.  In  other 
words,  and  to  put  it  very  simply,  they  should 
be  taught  that  the  old  “golden-rule”  applies 
in  the  hunting  field  just  as  much  as  it  ap- 
plies in  the  other  pursuits  of  life. 


The  boy  who  has  been  raised  on  a farm 
has  in  most  cases  been  taught  all  these  things 
by  his  father  or  by  an  older  brother.  True, 
he  has  been  allowed  to  start  early,  but  he  has 
had  strongly  impressed  upon  him  the  points 
heretofore  mentioned.  If  he  were  to  make 
any  glaring  mistakes  he  would  probably 
be  sent  home  for  the  rest  of  that  day. 

I have  read  many  good  and  very  inter- 
esting articles  on  both  small  and  big  game 
hunting,  but  I have  yet  to  see  an  article 
which  really  covered  in  any  amount  of  de- 
tail the  so  important  points  of  safety  and 
conduct  which  would  help  the  beginner,  yes 
even  some  of  us  older  fellows. 

Living  within  a few  miles  from  the  out- 
skirts of  a great  city,  I have  many  times  seen 
groups  of  ’teen-aged  boys  from  this  city 
make  their  first  hunting  trips  to  nearby 
farms.  The  love  of  the  woods,  the  open 
fields  and  the  gun  • is  surely  in  them,  but 
there  are  many  things  they  should  know 
before  venturing  afield  for  the  first  time — 
things  that  no  one  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
teach  them.  They  may  and  probably  do 
learn  in  time,  but  it  is  often  through  the 
hard  and  disastrous  way. 

An  older  gunner  can  spot  these  groups 
every  time.  The  boys  will  be  wearing  very 
complete  outfits  of  brand-new  hunting 
clothing.  The  porting-goods  dealer  has  seen 
to  that.  They  will  be  carrying  new  and 
shining  single-barreled  guns,  for  they  prob- 
ably cannot  afford  or  do  not  care  to  invest 
in  a good  life-time  double.  All  this  neces- 
sary equipment  these  boys  have,  but  they 
probably  do  not  know  how  to  handle  their 
guns  carefully;  how  to  properly  cross  a 
fence,  or  about  what  formation  to  follow 
while  working  an  open  weed  or  stubble- 
field  or  woods.  Here,  instead  of  keeping  a 
straight  line,  they  are  apt  to  advance  in  a 
crazy  pattern,  with  the  fellows  on  the  flanks 
being  far  out  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  crowd. 
This  one  thing  causes  many  accidents  on  fast 
quartering-shots;  this,  with  the  over-excite- 
ment that  comes  with  youth  and  its  lack  of 
experience. 

All  these  and  many  other  situations  could 
be  prevented  or  corrected  if  these  beginners 
had  had  some  previous  instruction.  These 
boys  are  not  stubborn,  and  in  most  cases 
would  welcome  the  help  and  advice  of  some 
older  and  more  experienced  hunter  who 
would  be  willing  to  take  the  time  to  start 
them  right  in  a grand  sport  which  they  may 
fellow  for  many  years  to  come. 

It  is  with  all  this  in  mind  that  the  thought 
occurred  to  me  to  make  some  attempt-even 
though  it  be  a poor  one — to  show  and  to  ex- 
plain some  of  the  things  that  make  a man  a 
good  hunter  and  a good  field  companion,  and 
to  show  conversely  some  of  the  things  that 
should  not  be  done;  the  things  that  make  a 
man  whose  companionship  is  never  sought 
by  others,  but  rather  is  religiously  shunned 
by  them,  The  latter  will  forever  hunt  alone, 
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tor  he  either  has  not  or  will  not  learn  and 
practice  certain  customs  and  procedures 
which  all  good  hunters  follow,  but  very 
seldom  talk  about. 

Perhaps  I can  better  illustrate  some  of  the 
things  I mean  if  I have  you  follow  me  afield 
on  a certain  day.  My  companion  for  that 
day  was  a man  who  I will  call  “Jack”. 
Though  Jack  was  my  only  companion  that 
day,  there  seemed  to  walk  continuously  by 
my  side  a fellow  with  whom  I had  hunted 
for  many  years.  His  name  was  “Bill”,  and  it 
was  a pleasure  to  hunt  with  him.  He  knew 
all  the  rules,  and  what’s  more  he  observed 
them  at  all  times.  He  always  treated  his  gun 
like  the  very  dangerous  and  lethal  weapon 
it  was. 

He  never  “hogged”  all  the  shots,  and  he 
never  shot  first  at  game  unless  ittraveled 
toward  his  side.  He  never  bragged  that  his 
make  of  gun  was  the  only  make  really  worth 
owning.  He  never  “alibied”,  and  he  was  just 
as  much  pleased  when  I made  a successful 
shot  as  if  he  had  made  it  himself.  In  short, 
Bill  was  a great  guy  and  an  ideal  com- 
panion, and  I shall  miss  him  very  much 
when  he  hangs  up  his  worn  and  beloved  old 
iouble-gun  for  the  last  time.  Bill  will  not 
be  with  me,  in  person,  on  this  particular 
day,  but  I will  nevertheless  think  of  him 
often,  in  comparison,  and  may  even  talk 
to  him  under  my  breath  when  Jack  cannot 
bear. 

Jack  lived  in  the  city,  a few  miles  away. 
I had  met  him  through  a mutual  friend,  and 
he  had  expressed  a desire  to  hunt  with  me 
for  a day  when  the  next  hunting  season 
rolled  around.  I am  very  reluctant  to  hunt 
with  a man  whose  habits  I do  not  know,  but 
rather  than  hurt  the  feelings  of  our  mutual 
friend,  I had  made  arrangements  for  Jack  to 
meet  me  at  the  Buckingham  crossroads  at 
seven  o’clock  sharp  of  a certain  morning. 

Being  a believer  in  an  early  start,  I arrived 
at  the  designated  meeting  place  at  quarter 
of  seven,  all  set  and  ready  to  go.  Seven 
o’clock  rolled  around  and  no  Jack  appeared. 

Soon  the  scattered  shots  of  hunters  in 
nearby  fields  set  me  to  “boiling” — I had  the 
hunter’s  familiar  idea  that  the  other  fellow 
was  getting  into  my  favorite  spots  before 
me,  and  would  clean  out  all  the  game  before 
I had  a chance  at  it.  There  was  nothing  to 
do,  however,  but  to  sit  and  to  fret  and  to 
wait.  Finally  at  quarter  of  eight  Jack 
appeared.  He  was  very  very  sorry  and  very 
apologetic,  and  hoped  that  I had  not  minded 
waiting.  He  had  forgotten  to  set  his  alarm 
clock  properly,  and  then  too  he  had  been 


out  so  late  the  night  before  that  he  wasn’t 
sure  whether  he  felt  well  enough  to  come. 
“Good  Gosh”,  I thought  to  myself,  “Bill 
would  have  been  here  on  time,  and  nothing 
short  of  a broken  leg  would  have  kept  him 
from  feeling  well  enough  to  go  hunting,  once 
the  plans  were  made.” 

We  were  chiefly  after  pheasants  that  day, 
and  I have  learned  by  experience  that  the 
best  place  to  hunt  them  early  in  the  day  is 
in  the  open  and  tail-grass  fields.  Only  after 
having  been  chased  out  of  these  open-fields 
would  these  birds  take  to  the  cover  of  the 
woods  and  heavy  thickets.  Jack  thought 
differently,  however,  and  rather  than  take 
the  advice  of  one  who  had  hunted  this  sec- 
tion before,  he  insisted  that  we  make  our 
start  in  the  woods.  With  the  thought  of 
that  good  mutual  friend  still  in  mind,  I 
agreed  to  Jack’s  wishes  and,  after  an  hour’s 
futile  hunting  in  the  woods,  I had  the  satis- 
faction or  rather  the  dissatisfaction  of  seeing 
some  other  hunters  bring  down  three  beau- 
tiful cock  pheasants  in  the  very  fields  I had 
proposed  to  hunt.  Again  Bill  came  to  mind. 


He  and  I would  have  talked  over  the  route 
of  our  hunt  before  making  our  start  for  the 
day.  Neither  of  us  would  have  insisted  that 
his  ideas  were  the  right  ones,  or  would  have 
tried  to  impose  his  will  on  the  other.  Our 
plans  would  have  been  based  rather  on  just 
whose  familiarity  with  any  one  particular 
stretch  of  country  was  greatest,  and  on  the 
known  habits  and  paths  of  travel  of  game 
in  that  section,  based  on  previous  hunting 
days  spent  there. 

After  advancing  through  the  woods  for 
perhaps  another  half  hour,  a good  sized 
cottontail  got  out  from  under  my  very  feet 
and  went  straight  away  from  me;  it  was 
plainly  my  shot.  Not  wanting  to  tear  him 
up  badly,  I waited  for  him  to  get  a fair  dis- 
tance from  the  gun.  As  I followed  the  bunny 
with  the  gun  barrel,  Jack’s  shot  suddenly 
rang  out  from  ten  yards  the  other  side  of  me 
Calmly  he  walked  up  and  pocketed  the 
bunny.  “Sorry,  old  man”  said  he.  “I  thought 
you  couldn’t  see  him  well  enough  to  shoot”. 
Bill  would  have  waited — our  rule  was  always 
that  the  man  who  started  the  game  took 
the  first  shot  at  it.  After  that  it  was  any 
man’s  shot. 

A little  further  along  Jack  started  a very 
small  cottontail;  so  small  I would  rather 
have  left  it  for  “seed”.  “Don’t  shoot”,  I 
called.  “It’s  only  a kitten”.  Jack  shot, 
however,  and  stopped  the  bunny.  “A  rabbit’s 
a rabbit”  he  said.  “It  nans  up  the  score  as 
much  as  a full-grown  one.” 

Jack  drifted  off  slightly  then  to  one  side 
of  the  course  I was  following,  and  I lost 
sight  of  him  for  a while.  Shortly  I heard 
his  “twelve”  bark  again,  and  a few  seconds 
later  I saw  a bunny  disappearing  down  the 


path  ahead  of  me.  I knew  then  Jack  had 
missed,  but  nevertheless  I thought  I would 
try  him  out.  “Did  you  get  him?”  I called. 
“No,  I didn’t  shoot  at  anything”  said  Jack. 
“My  gun  went  off  accidently.”  “You  old 
liar”,  I thought.  “You  did  shoot,  and  you 
did  miss,  and  you  are  not  man  enough  to  ad- 
mit it.”  I had  heard  that  one  many  times 
before,  and  it  didn’t  fool  me  one  bit.  Old 
Bill  would  have  said:  “I  missed  him  clean, 
and  I had  a fair  shot  at  him  too.  I guess 
I’m  getting  old.” 

From  the  open  field  at  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  a short  time  later,  I saw  another 
hunter  flush  a hen  pheasant,  and  saw  her 
set  her  course  towards  the  woods,  near  us. 
The  hunter  in  the  field,  recognizing  the  bird 
as  being  illegal,  held  his  fire.  Consequently 
the  bird  was  not  too  much  alarmed  as  she 
flew  towards  the  woods,  toward  the  exact 
spot  where  Jack  and  I were  standing.  The 
hen  set  her  wings  and  “volplaned”  gently 
toward  the  sheltering  cover  where  she 
thought  she  would  be  safe.  I saw  Jack’s 
gun  flash  up,  and  quickly  called  “hen-bird!” 
He  paid  no  attention  to  me  however,  and  his 
shot  dropped  the  bird  that  our  game  laws 
plainly  stated  should  never  be  shot  at.  Jack 
saw  my  look  of  consternation  and  disappoint- 
ment. “Sorry,  old  man”  said  he.  “I  was  not 
sure  whether  it  was  a cock  or  a hen  bird, 
and  we  don’t  want  to  lose  any  birds.”  He 
then  calmly  performed  the  old  law-breaker’s 
trick  we  have  all  seen  so  many  times.  He 
picked  up  the  dead  hen,  which  if  left  to 
go  her  harmless  way  would  next  year  have 
raised  a brood  in  which  there  would  have 
been  probably  a half  dozen  cock  birds  to 
swell  the  loval  covers.  He  picked  her  up 
and  stuffed  her  body  into  a hollow  log,  where 
none  could  see  his  mistake.  No  one  would 
ever  know,  but  I had  seen  and  I would 
never  forget.  “Bill  would  never  have  done 
this.”  I thought.  I had  seen  Bill  hold  fire 
once  on  a legal  bird,  because  that  bird  was 
flying  toward  him  “in  the  sun”,  and  he  was 
not  sure  of  its  identity. 

And  then  there  came  to  mind  another 
never-to-be-forgotten  day  with  Bill — a fruit- 
less and  trying  day.  It  was  a day  full  of 
nothing  but  disappointments.  It  was  Thanks- 
giving Day,  and  the  season  was  almost  over. 
This  would  be  our  last  chance  at  pheasants 
for  the  year.  We  had  started  early  and  the 
day  had  been  full  of  promise.  There  was  no 
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Memorial  Arch  at  Valley  Forge,  Montgomery  County. 


WHAT  do  Pennsylvanians  know  about 
her  historic  shrines,  her  scenic  beauty 
and  her  wonderful  and  varied  recreational 
facilities?  What  blinds  people  to  the  beau- 
tiful and  interesting  things  around  them 
and  sends  them  hither  and  yon,  even  to 
other  lands,  to  see  ‘wonders’  which  often 
do  not  compare  with  those  of  their  home- 
land? 

The  most  beautiful  spots  in  the  world 
can  be  found  in  Pennsylvania.  From  moun- 
tain to  lake  shore  one  can  find  a wide 
variety  of  attractive  places  in  which  to  em- 
ploy his  leisure  time.  Many  of  our  early 
settlers  appreciated  these  facts  and  made 
their  homes  here  in  the  Keystone  State. 

Here  it  was  that  Ole  Bull,  famous  Nor- 
wegian violinist,  established  in  1852,  his 
Utopia  in  Potter  County;  and  to  this  day, 
as  one  motors  down  the  Coudersport  Pike, 
one  passes  the  Hamlet  of  Oleona  and  glimpses 
the  remains  of  the  old  castle,  which  over- 
looks Kettle  Creek  and  its  rocky  glens.  Ap- 
proximately 800  settlers  here  found  “a 
new  Norway  consecrated  to  liberty,  baptized 
with  independence,  and  protected  by  the 
Union’s  mighty  flag.” 


To  Pennsylvania  also  came  refugees  of  the 
French  Revolution  who  set  up  on  the  banks 
of  the  Susquehanna,  between  Wilkes-Barre 
and  Towanda,  the  French  town  of  Asylum 
which  was  intended  as  a haven  of  refuge 
for  these  people,  and  which  was  visited  by 
Louis  Philippe,  King  of  France.  It  was  in- 
tended that  Marie  Antoinette  should  find 
peace  and  quiet  in  these  beautiful  hills,  but 
the  Revolution  decided  otherwise. 

Likewise,  Russia,  in  the  person  of  Prince 
Gallitzin,  who  gave  up  riches  and  title  to 
live  in  the  hills  above  Johnstown  and  Al- 
toona. The  Prince  came  upon  a Bible,  was 
converted  and  began  theological  studies  in 
Baltimore.  He  founded  a colony  at  Loretto, 
CamJhria  County,  purchased  over  20,000 
acres  which  he  divided  into  farms  and  offered 
to  settlers  on  easy  terms.  He  died  there  in 
1841.  In  1916  a marker  was  erected  in  his 
honor  over  a spring  on  the  William  Penn 
Highway,  near  Dunoansville.  Many  other 
names  could  be  given  of  famous  people  who 
at  one  time  or  another  found  peace  and 
quiet  among  the  hills  of  Pennsylvania. 

As  in  the  past,  so  now  in  the  present, 
Pennsylvania  stands  among  the  foremost 


states  of  the  Union  in  offering  to  its  citizens 
many  advantages  both  for  a livelihood  and 
for  recreation.  It  has  not  'been  until  recently 
that  public  lands  have  been  acquired  for 
recreational  use.  The  early  English  settlers 
were  perhaps  the  first  in  establishing  the 
public  fishing  waters  and  the  “Commons” 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 

Today  there  is  approximately  one  million 
and  a half  acres  of  publicly  owned  State 
Forest  Land.  The  use  of  these  recreational 
areas  has  increased  considerably  in  the  last 
several  years.  State  forest  lands  lie  mainly 
in  the  north-central,  central  and  north- 
eastern portions  of  the  State.  They  contain 
a variety  of  spots  that  offer  excellent  recrea- 
tional possibilities. 

South  of  the  Lincoln  Highway  in  Franklin 
County  is  the  James  Buchanan  State  Forest 
Park,  one  of  the  most  historical  spots  in  the 
State  Forests  of  Pennsylvania.  Here  the 
fifteenth  President  of  the  United  States 
wandered  as  a boy  with  a turkey  bell 
around  his  neck  to  keep  him  from  getting 
lost. 

Caledonia  State  Forest  Park,  situated  on 
the  Lincoln  Highway  between  Chambers- 
burg  and  Gettysburg  is  probably  the  most 
extensively  used.  The  most  picturesque  is 
the  George  W.  Child  Park,  Child’s  Park  as 
it  is  commonly  known,  in  Pike  County.  Here 
one  will  find  waterfalls,  lakes,  and  forests 
in  abundance. 

To  see  big  timber  as  it  originally  stood 
on  our  hillsides,  one  must  go  to  Snyder- 
Middleswarth  Park  in  Snyder  County  near 
Troxelville  where  stand  many  virgin  hem- 
locks, white  pines,  pitch  pines,  and  hard- 
woods. To  appreciate  the  mountains  at 
their  best  one  must  go  to  Leonard  Harrison 
State  Forest  Park  near  Wellsboro  in  Tioga 
County  wherein  the  spectacular  view  of 
Pine  Creek,  winding  its  now  roaring,  now 
placid  way  through  a thousand  foot  gorge, 
reminds  one  of  the  Grand  Canyon. 

Other  beautiful  state  forest  parks  are  the 
Voneida  in  Centre  County,  and  the  Mont 
Alto  Park  in  Franklin  County,  adjoining 
which  is  the  State  Forest  School,  among 
the  oldest  existing  forest  institutions  in 
America.  One  passes  the  Mont  Alto  Sana- 
torium enroute  through  the  'beautiful  forest 
glades. 

For  those  who  care  to  use  them,  the  De- 
partment of  Forests  and  Waters  has  estab- 
lished many  publio  camp  sites  of  which 
there  is  usually  one  or  more  in  each  of 
the  State  Forests.  In  addition  certain  his- 
torical and  unusual  parts  of  the  State  For- 
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Grand  Canyon,  Tioga  County. 
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ests  'have  been  marked  by  monuments.  Of 
these  Bear  Meadows,  near  Bellefonte,  Centre 
County,  is  popular  because  of  its  unusual 
make-up  and  great  botanical  interests.  The 
Joyce  Kilmer  State  Forest  Monument  on 
Paddy’s  Mountain  in  Union  County  stands 
as  a monument  to  the  young  America® 
poet  who  was  killed  in  the  first  World 
War,  and  whose  poem,  “Trees,”  is  so  wed 
known. 

Few  people  are  aware  of  the  grandeur  of 
Pennsylvania’s  mountains.  Recent  surveys 
show  that  Pennsylvania  has  many  high  ele- 
vations. In  25  of  our  67  counties  are  really 
notable  high  points.  In  five  counties  there  are 
elevations  of  3,000  feet  or  more.  The  highest 
point  in  the  State  is  on  Negro  Mountain 
in  southern  Somerset  County  where  the 
elevation  is  3,240  feet.  Many  of  these  points 
are  accessible,  and  there  are  numerous 
smaller,  more  inaccessible  places  which  ap- 
peal to  those  who  like  that  kind  of  recrea- 
tion. Camping  is  allowed  in  State  Forests 
by  permission,  and  cabin  sites  may  be  leased 
ait  certain  areas.  Information  concerning  this 
can  be  secured  from  the  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters,  Harrisburg. 

A journey  through  Pennsylvania  will  not 
be  complete  without  a visit  to  the  State 
Parks,  of  which  there  are  several.  Among 
these  is  the  Bushy  Run  State  Park  in 
Westmoreland  County.  Not  far  from  Jea- 
nette is  the  Bushy  Run  Battlefield,  the  scene 
of  a decisive  battle  in  August  1763  when 
Colonel  Henry  Boquet  with  a small  force 
of  Highlanders  and  Colonials  were  am- 
bushed by  Guyasuta  and  an  overwhelming 
force  of  redskins.  He  routed  the  Indians  by 
a clever  ruse  and  the  victory  practically 
raised  the  seige  of  Fort  Pitt,  the  blockhouse 
of  which  still  stands  as  a testimony  to  the 
terrific  struggle. 

Then  there  is  that  memorable  and  his- 
toric site  of  Washington’s  first  battle — Fort 
Necessity  State  Park,  near  Uniontown.  Here 
on  an  expedition  with  400  men  he  learned 
that  1600  French  and  Indians  were  advanc- 
ing from  Fort  Duquesne  to  meet  him.  He 
put  up  entrenchments  in  Great  Meadows 
and  named  his  log  stockade  Fort  Necessity. 
Washington  later  became  owner  of  300 
acres  in  this  area,  including  Fort  Necessity. 
The  reconstructed  fort  is  on  U.  S.  Route  40, 
the  National  Pike,  11  miles  east  of  Union- 
town. 

Nationally  known  Valley  Forge  Park, 
aside  from  its  historic  shrines,  holds  an- 
other wonder — a natural  wonder  in  the 
amazing  beauty  of  its  dogwood  when  in 
bloom.  You  may  travel  the  ends  of  the 
earth  before  you  see  anything  as  lovely.  The 
autumn  coloring  of  the  leaves  is  also  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  The  park  comprises 
about  1,600  acres  along  the  Schuylkill  River 


and  embraces  ground  hallowed  and  con- 
secrated by  the  privations  and  sufferings  of 
the  Continental  soldiers  during  the  terrible 
winter  of  1777-1778. 

Along  the  Delaware  River  is  Washington 
Crossing  Park,  commemorating  the  exploit  of 
General  Washington  and  his  soldiers  in 
crossing  the  river  on  that  stormy  December 
night  to  capture  the  Hessians  at  Trenton. 
Lake  Erie  with  its  State  Park  on  Presque 
'Isle  provides  a very  beautiful  beach  with 
many  bathing  and  picnicking  facilities.  Also, 
like  Cook  Forest,  it  offers  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities for  the  study  of  flora  and  fauna. 
On  Presque  Isle  is  also  the  Perry  Monument 
and  the  blockhouse  erected  over  General 
Anthony  Wayne’s  grave. 

Not  far  from  this  area,  in  Warren  County, 
is  the  Complanter  Indian  Reservation. 
Complanter  was  a Chief  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions from  the  Revolution  to  his  death  in 
1936.  Many  people  associate  Indian  Reser- 
vations with  Oklahoma  and  New  Mexico  and 
do  not  know  that  Pennsylvania  also  has 
one.  It  comprises  about  1,500  acres  and  is 
located  fifteen  miles  northeast  of  Warren. 


In  order  to  fully  understand  why  the 
great  founder  of  the  State  wished  to  call 
it  Sylvania,  one  need  only  visit  Cook  Forest 
Park  in  Clarion  and  Forest  Counties.  In 
this  area  bordering  the  Clarion  River  is 
found  the  largest  remaining  stand  of  virgin 
timber  in  Pennsylvania.  The  park  contains 
6,500  acres  and  it  was  created  for  the  pur- 
pose of  perpetuating  a portion  of  the 
original  forests  of  the  State.  Giant  pines 
and  hemlocks  rear  their  majestic  columns 
more  than  200  feet  into  the  heavens. 

Though  there  are  many  beautiful  sights  in 
the  Park  that  are  closely  situated  to  trails 
and  paths,  there  are  also  many  wonderful 
spots  far  away  from  the  beaten  path,  and 
deep  in  the  forest.  Here  it  is  that  the 
flowers  bloom  more  thickly,  and  here  the 
trees  seem  larger,  the  silence  greater,  and 
the  wildlife  more  friendly. 

The  big  trees  are  the  principal  attrac- 
tion to  a great  many  of  the  visitors,  yet 
the  park  also  has  excellent  facilities  for 
camping,  picnicking,  hiking,  fishing,  and 
nature  study. 

(Continued  on  Page  27) 
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By  Student  Officer  OWEN  E.  SEELYE 


GAME  PROPAGATION 
We  received  two  hundred  and  fifty  (250) 
day-old  ringneck  chicks  that  had  previously 
been  requested  by  application  and  fifty  (50) 
quail  chicks.  So  far  we  have  been  having 
better  than  average  success  in  raising  them. 
A few  have  died;  death  was  caused  by  pick- 
ing and  other  natural  causes.  The  work 
with  the  pheasants  and  quail  is  so  arranged 
that  each  man  will  receive  practical  experi- 
ence in  propagation. 


Photo  N.  R.  Casillo. 

A few  of  the  several  hundred  fish  caught  in  a seining  demonstrated  by  employees 
of  Pyma tuning  Hatchery  operated  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 


WITH  four  weeks  of  study  here  at  the 
Training  School  under  our  belts  we 
are  anxiously^  waiting  for  our  first  Field  Duty 
assignments  that  will  take  us  “out  among 
’em.”  That  assignment  will  be  of  three 
weeks  duration  and  will  take  in  General 
Land  Management  work  in  different  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  seven  Field  Divisions. 
The  last  week  we  will  cover:  Eastern  State 
Game  Farm,  Maiden  Creek  Dam  Area,  Har- 
risburg Office,  State  Capitol  and  various 
Farm  Game  Projects  and  Game  Lands  Areas 
in  Southeastern  Pennsylvania.  The  class 
will  then  return  to  the  School  for  eight 
further  weeks  of  training  in  preparation 
for  “H”  season. 

The  Fourth  Class  to  the  man  states  that 
there  is  never  a dull  moment  here  at  the 
school,  and  so  far  we  have  covered  the 
following  subjects:  Botany,  including  Sum- 
mer Tree  Identification,  Soil  Conservation 
Methods,  Typewriting,  Ornithology,  Veno- 
mous Snakes  and  Snakebite  Treatment, 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Land  Leasing  and 
Land  Acquisition,  and  Game  Propagation. 
Our  visiting  instructors  to  date  have  in- 
cluded: Mr.  Ralph  Britt,  Division  of  Propa- 
gation and  Distribution;  R.  D.  Reed,  Dis- 
trict Game  Protector,  G-22;  E.  G.  Musser, 
Soil  Conservation  Technician  of  Div.  “A”; 
Reinhold  L.  Fricke,  Preparator  of  the  Car- 
negie Museum  of  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Fricke 
is  also  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  to  conduct 
examinations  for  Taxidermy  in  the  Game 
Commission. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Trainin';  School  the  feminine  touch  has  been 
added,  the  lady  being  Miss  Rita  Ritten- 
house,  of  Brookway,  who  is  teaching  the 
Typing  Classes,  and  doing  a mighty  fine 
job  of  instructing. 


On  Sunday,  June  23,  we  were  greatly 
honored  by  the  presence  of  Hon.  Ross  L. 
Leffler,  President  of  the  Game  Commission 
and  Hon.  Robert  Lamberton,  Vice-President 
of  the  Commission,  and  their  wives.  Short 
talks  straight  from  the  shoulder  were  given 
by  Mr.  Leffler  and  Mr.  Lamberton  after 
which  they  bath  met  us  individually.  The 
next  day  we  were  again  honored  with  a 


SNAKES 

(No  request  too  big  a job) 

Student  Officer  Erickson  of  Warren  was 
requested  to  provide  a live  specimen  for 
study  in  “Poisonous  Snakes  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.” He  responded  wholeheartedly  and 
after  his  week-end  leave  returned  with 
seven  big  banded  rattlers  for  our  observa- 
tion and  study.  It  was  a job  well  done. 

TRAP  SHOOTING 

The  old  trap  house  has  been  rebuilt  and 
Bob  Parlaman,  Resident  Instructor,  is  mighty 
busy  whipping  us  all  together  into  trap 
shooters.  No  possibles  were  made  the  first 
time  out  nor  where  any  records  broken,  but 
birds  are  guaranteed  to  be  splattered  in 
the  next  regular  shoot. 

OLD  TIMER  RETURNS 
Elmer  L.  Pilling,  former  Game  Protector 
( Continued  on  Page  31) 


Photo  N.  R.  Casillo. 

Training  School  students  with  three  specimens  taken,  in  the  refuge  area  of  Pyma- 
1010?  Reservoir. 


surprise  visit  by  Seth  Gordon,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Commission,  and  Seth 
Gordon,  Jr.  Their  visit  was  appreciated  by 
all  the  student  officers.  We  all  feel  for- 
tunate in  having  the  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  the  Executive  Director  as  our 
leaders  in  the  Game  Conservation  Field. 
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CONSERVE  YOUR  TRAPLINE  -By  c j.  k°pp 


COMPARATIVELY  speaking,  the  muskrat 
is  not  a crop  destroying  animal,  neither 
is  it  classed  as  a predator,  as  far  as  other 
game  and  wildlife  is  concerned.  He  is  found 
on  every  farm,  and  is  by  no  means  difficult 
to  catch. 

To  say  that  thousands  of  farm  boys  trap 
muskrats,  is  stating  it  mildly.  The  catch  of 
muskrat  pelts  from  farm  boys  runs  well  into 
the  millions.  The  demand  for  muskrat  fur 
by  the  raw  fur  industry  is  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  fur-bearer. 

In  view  of  these  existing  conditions,  special 
emphasis  falls  on  the  conservation  of  musk- 
rats on  your  trapline  or  farm  as  the  case 
may  be.  This  is  not  only  necessary  in  order 
to  supply  the  demand  of  the  fur  trade,  but 
to  insure  yourself  of  more  and  better  musk- 
rat trapping  in  seasons  to  come. 

We  have  laws  which  protect  'the  trapper 
from  overtrapping  his  trapline  and  these  are 
of  paramount  importance.  But  we  do  not 
have  laws  that  protect  muskrats  from  natural 
enemies,  nor  do  we  have  laws  which  prohibit 
muskrats  from  leaving  your  trapline. 

It  is  entirely  up  to  the  trapper  himself  to 
protect  muskrats  during  the  summer  months, 
and  to  encourage  them  to  remain  on  his 
trapping  grounds.  This  can  be  accomplished 
only  when  he  practices  conservation  trapping 
methods. 

The  trapper,  who  traps  with  conservation 
foremost  in  mind,  will  find  that  his  catch 
of  muskrats  will  increase  each  year  rather 
than  decrease.  At  least,  I have  found  it  so. 

For  the  past  eight  years  I have  kept  an 
accurate  record  of  all  my  fur  catches.  These 
records  show  'that  my  catch  of  muskrats  was 
increased  each  season.  No,  it  was  not  be- 
cause I set  more  traps  each  year  or  be- 
cause I ran  a longer  trapline,  for  I operate 
in  hard-trapped  country  and  have  carried 
on  this  same  length  trapline  for  eight  con- 
secutive seasons. 

The  most  detrimental,  and  consequently 
the  one  thing  which  contributes  most  to  re- 
ducing your  yearly  catch  of  muskrats  is 
setting  traps  in  their  dens.  Even  though  the 
law  permits  setting  traps  in  dens  for  musk- 
rats it  does  not  insist  on  it. 

By  setting  traps  in  dens  you  will  catch 
some  of  them,  if  they  do  not  “wring  off,” 
but  the  remaining  animals  will  become  dis- 
couraged and  shy,  and  most  likely  leave  the 
vicinity  when  Spring  comes.  Not  only  that, 
but  at  the  den  you  will  be  almost  certain 
to  catch  the  old  female,  which  as  you  no 
doubt  know,  is  your  breeding  stock.  If  you 
do  not  set  traps  in  their  dens,  you  will  not 
catch  females,  and  you  will  always  have  a 
harvestable  surplus  of  rats. 

Among  other  things  which  cause  musk- 
rats to  leave  the  vicinity  is  destroying  their 
dens  during  the  summer.  If  you  are  a 
farmer  interested  in  trapping  muskrats  for 
some  extra  profit,  do  not  run  your  cows  into 
a swamp  or  meadow  where  muskrats  have 
dens  along  the  creek  banks.  The  cows  will 
step  into  the  dens  and  destroy  them.  The 
muskrat  is  an  industrious  animal  and  will 
not  tolerate  such  tactics,  so  he  moves  away. 

Do  not  dispose  of  gasoline  or  poisonous 
strap  material  by  running  it  into  the  streams. 
Muskrats  must  have  clean  water,  so  must 
fish. 


Lack  of  food  also  causes  muskrats  to  seek 
some  other  location.  As  mentioned  earlier, 
cows  not  only  destroy  the  dens,  but  ruin  the 
vegetation  and  natural  muskrat  food  along 
the  creek. 

Sometime  ago  I heard  a farmer  state  that 
he  had  a piece  of  brushland  along  the  creek 
that  would  make  good  farming  land.  But 
since  his  boy  usually  caught  around  fifty 
dollars  worth  of  muskrats  along  this  stretch 
of  creek,  he  had  not  bothered  to  clear  it. 
On  the  contrary,  if  it  were  cleared  and 
com  or  soybeans  planted  on  it,  muskrats 
would  definitely  increase  as  these  grains  are 
favorite  foods. 

If  you  own  brushland  along  the  creek  do 
not  hesitate  to  clear  it  and  plant  some  crops 
you  choose  to  plant. 

If  you  find  watersnakes  along  the  creek 
where  you  trap,  take  your  rifle  some  day 
and  shoot  them.  Watersnakes  are  known  to 
kill  young  muskrats.  Dogs , also  have  the 
habit  of  digging  into  a muskrat  den,  and 


killing  them.  During  the  trapping  season 
make  every  effort  to  avoid  as  many  ‘‘wring- 
offs”  as  possible,  and  in  general  avoid  as 
much  unnecessary  disturbance  as  possible. 
To  prevent  “wring-offs”  I heartily  recom- 
mend the  Victor  Stop-Loss  traps.  Always 
strive  to  make  drowning  sets.  A trapped 
muskrat,  struggling  in  the  water,  will  cause 
the  others  to  become  shy.  That  will  not 
encourage  them  to  remain  there  for  another 
season.  When  you  find  live  muskrats  in  your 
trap  by  all  means  drown  them.  Muskrats 
should  never  be  shot.  When  you  skin  a 
muskrat  along  the  creek  do  not  throw  the 
carcass  along  the  bank.  It  will  be  better 
if  you  use  it  as  bait  in  trapping  skunks.  All 
'these  things  tend  to  cause  muskrats  to  be- 
come afraid  and  shy. 

When  you  practice  all  of  the  things  I’ve 
told  you,  in  unity,  you  will  find  your  catch 
of  muskrats  increasing  each  season.  In 
brief,  think  of  conservation  before  you  set 
a trap. 


Photo  G.  Gordon  Krieble. 

As  brush  lands  along  the  creek  were  cleared  and  corn  and  soy  beans  planted  musk- 
rats definitely  increased. 
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JUMPING  MICE 

By  CAROLINE  A.  HEPPENSTALL 


ONE  evening  in  late  September  we  were 
sitting  in  a grassy  clearing  beside  a 
running  stream.  Dusk  was  upon  us,  there 
was  a soft  freshness  in  the  air,  and  the 
world  seemed  good  to  live  in.  We  relaxed 
and  watched  the  stream  for  signs  of  life, 
but  for  a few  minutes  everything  was  abso- 
lutely quiet.  Then  we  heard  a tiny  rustle, 
the  skid  of  a pebble  on  a flat  rock,  and  we 
strained  our  eyes  for  a glimpse  of  the  dis- 
turber of  the  peace.  Poised  and  attentive, 
on  a flat  rock,  we  saw  the  intruder.  At  first 
glance,  he  looked  like  a miniature  kangaroo 
as  he  sat  balanced  on  his  long  hind  legs.  His 
elongated  tail  was  stretched  out  behind  and 
his  tiny  forepaws  hugged  tight  to  his  chest, 
but  his  snowy  underparts  and  straw-colored 
sides  were  anything  but  kangaroo-like.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  it — we  were  getting  our 
first  glimpse  of  a jumping  mouse  in  the 
wild!  For  a moment  he  stayed  there,  every 
whisker  on  his  tiny  pointed  face  vibrating 
nervously,  then  he  hopped  slowly  along  the 
edge  of  the  stream,  pausing  now  and  then 
to  sit  up  and  look  about  before  continuing 
on  his  leisurely  way.  It  was  the  first  inti- 
mation that  we  had  had  that  there  were 
jumping  mice  around  our  cabin,  and  we 
were  delighted  to  know  that  close  to  Pitts- 
burgh these  dainty  little  rodents  were  in 
evidence.  A few  days  later,  just  before 
supper,  we  again  surprised  the  woodland 
athlete.  This  time  we  saw  him  hop  across 
die  pathway,  directly  in  front  of  us,  and 
.after  following  him  with  our  eyes  and  see- 
ing him  land,  we  parted  the  tall  grass  where 
he  had  entered  and  found  him  sitting  there 
motionless.  I do  not  suppose  we  could  have 
touched  him,  but  he  looked  for  all  the  world 
like  a graven  image  as  he  “froze”  for  our 
benefit.  When  we  pretended  to  walk  away 
he  sprang  into  action  and  made  one  pro- 
digious hop.  Again  we  sought  him  out,  and 
again  he  “froze.”  I think,  in  all,  we  watched 
him  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  before  turn- 
ing our  backs  and  allowing  him  to  make 
good  his  escape. 


Meadow  Jumping  Mouse 


Personally  I think  that  jumping  mice  are 
the  most  attractive  of  all  the  small  rodents 
in  Pennsylvania.  Superficially  they  are 
mouse-like  in  form,  but  they  may  be  dis- 
tinguished at  once  by  their  exceptionally 
long  hind  legs,  short  forelegs,  and  ex- 
tremely long,  sinuous  tail.  Their  coat  is 
rather  coarse  and  long,  straw-colored  or 
orange  on  the  sides  and  face,  but  with  a 
darker  band  running  down  the  back.  The 
underpants  are  either  white  or  creamy  white, 
and  the  tail  is  dark  above  and  light  below. 
Their  eyes  are  small  and  bright,  and  their 
ears  barely  stand  up  above  the  fur,  but  their 
whiskers  are  magnificent! 

There  are  two  forms  of  the  jumping  mouse 
in  Pennsylvania;  the  Meadow  Jumping 
Mouse  and  the  Woodland  Jumping  Mouse. 
The  Meadow  Jumping  Mouse  (Zapus  hud- 
sonius)  may  foe  found  in  forests,  swamps 
and  meadows,  and  is  the  least  brightly 
colored  of  the  two  forms.  When  farmers  are 
cutting  hay,  he  is  the  little  creature  that  so 
frequently  leaps  out  of  the  path  of  the 
cutter  and  skulks  off  under  the  grass.  His 
favorite  habitat  seems  to  be  tall  grass,  al- 
though he  is  occasionally  found  in  dry  fields 
or  in  over-grown  slashes  in  forested  regions. 
He  is  active  both  day  and  night,  hut  as 
the  'time  for  frost  approaches,  usually  in 
early  October,  he  retires  to  his  winter  quar- 
ters— a dry,  but  often  flimsy  structure  of  a 
nest,  a foot  or  more  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground — and  here  he  hibernates  for  the 
winter.  During  this  period  he  is  curled 
in  a tight  ball,  his  head  tucked  under  his 
body  and  his  tail  curled  like  a watchspring. 
At  this  time  his  body  temperature  drops  to 
a point  just  above  freezing,  his  respiration 
is  slowed  and  his  heart  'beats  only  a few 
strokes  each  minute.  Early  in  spring,  some- 
time in  April  perhaps,  he  comes  out  of 
hibernation  and  once  more  pursues  his  active 
course  of  life.  If  a cold  night  comes  along 
he  again  becomes  inactive.  Before  going 
into  hibernation  a substantial  layer  of  fat 
is  acquired,  which  carries  the  sleeper  through 
the  long  months  without  food.  There  is  no 
indication  that  he  stores  food  at  any  time  of 
the  year,  although  a great  variety  of  grasses 
and  seeds,  berries,  small  cutworms  and  larvae 
are  energetically  collected  and  eaten.  The 
food  is  stuffed  into  internal  cheek  pouches, 
a characteristic  feature  of  jumping  mice, 
and  transported  about  in  natural  shopping 
bags.  Mating  apparently  occurs  in  May,  for 
three  to  six  young  are  bom  in  June.  It  is 
thought  that  a second  litter  may  be  produced 
in  July,  but  usually  they  do  not  breed  again 
until  September.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
jumping  mice  to  be  as  prolific  as  meadow 
mice,  for  the  former  are  active  only  a por- 


tion of  the  year,  whereas  the  latter  are 
active  throughout  the  year.  Consequently, 
while  birds,  foxes,  skunks,  weasels  and 
snakes  take  a fearsome  toll  during  the 
.summer,  the  jumping  mouse  is  relatively 
safe  during  the  winter.  It  has  been  said 
that  this  tiny  animal  can  make  a leap  of 
eight  or  ten  feet,  but  the  usual  jump  or  hop 
is  only  one  to  two  feet.  When  not  alarmed 
they  have  a rather  skulking  gait,  and  are 
not  inclined  to  hop. 

The  Woodland  Jumping  Mouse  (Napaeoz- 
apus  insignis)  is  a brighter  version  of  its 
cousin.  In  addition  it  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  ever-present  white  tip  on  its  tail, 
which  varies  in  length  from  more  than  an 
inch  to  less  than  a quarter  of  an  inch.  This 
animal  is  not  uncommon,  but  is  seldom  seen 
because  if  its  love  for  the  forest  leaf  mold 
or  mountain  water  courses.  It  makes  no 
runways,  but  utilizes  the  burrows  of  moles 
and  large  shrews,  or  seeks  shelter  in  rot- 
ting logs  or  fallen  trees.  Leaps  of  ten  to 
twelve  feet  have  been  credited  to  it,  but 
I am  certain  that  this  is  a far  from  normal 
jump.  In  the  main,  the  food  and  breeding 
habits  of  the  Woodland  Jumping  Mouse 
are  thought  to  be  similar  to  those  of  the 
Meadow  Jumping  Mouse,  but  so  little  is 
known  of  the  life  history  of  this  species 
that  it  cannot  be  said  definitely. 

The  Woodland  Jumping  Mouse  has  little 
economic  significance,  for  it  is  seldom  found 
near  the  haunts  of  man.  It  might  be  said 
that  it  reduces  the  number  of  forest  in- 
sects to  advantage,  but  perhaps  its  greatest 
contribution  is  as  a partial  source  of  food 
for  predatory  birds  and  mammals.  The 
Meadow  Jumping  Mouse,  even  though  it 
may  be  abundant  in  the  hay  fields,  does  not 
constitute  a pest,  for  its  food  habits  are 
such  that  it  does  not  destroy  crops,  and  it 
seems  to  have  no  bad  habits,  with  the  single 
exception  of  getting  itself  killed  by  the 
haying  machinery  or  the  men  who  run  it! 


Hibernating  Jumping  Mouse 
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See  Answers  on  Page  40 
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SHOT  SIZE  AND  CONFIDENCE 

By  TED  TRUEBLOOD 


Handling  the  Gun  Dog 

By  HERBERT  KENDRICK 


WHEN  I was  growing  out  of  the  awkward  age,  and  was  the 
proud  possessor  of  my  first  double-barreled  shotgun,  I had 
the  good  fortune  to  make  the  acquaintance,  in  the  hunting  field, 
of  a neighbor  who  was  held  in  rather  low  esteem  by  my  parents. 

This  character,  who  would  be  described  charitably  as  shiftless, 
was  an  infrequent  visitor  at  our  house.  My  mother  was  as  in- 
hospitable to  him  as  rural  courtesy  would  permit,  and  she  always 
attempted  to  keep  us  boys  occupied  elsewhere,  since  his  language, 
though  picturesque,  scarcely  could  be  held  up  as  a model  for  two 
impressive  youngsters. 

He  owned  40  acres  of  steep  and  poorly  cultivated  land  about  a 
mile  from  our  farm,  and,  while  I have  not  the  slightest  idea  as 
to  how  he  occupied  himself  during  the  spring  and  summer,  I do 
know  that  with  the  first  frosts  of  autumn  he  developed  an  amazing 
burst  of  energy.  He  always  helped  in  the  harvest,  and  when 
hunting  season  came  around  his  season’s  earnings  had  been  ex- 
changed for  shotgun  shells  and  the  few  other  essentials  for  a 
happy  life. 

This  “person,”  as  I have  heard  my  mother  occasionally  designate 
him,  was  the  first  truly  fine  game  shot  I had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing.  He  was  a long,  gangling  man  of  indefinable  age,  who 
somehow  managed  to  create  the  impression  that  his  pants  would 
fall  off  any  minute.  I wasted  many  hours  of  my  boyhood  waiting 
for  the  inevitable  disaster  and  speculating  pleasantly  as  to  what 
would  occur  when  gravity  finally  had  its  way.  Unfortunately,  I 
never  witnessed  this  delightful  occurrence,  but  I did  have  the 
pleasure  of  watching  him  handle  the  long-barreled-  Model  97  Win- 
chester which  was  his  constant  companion  during  bird  season. 

I met  him  by  accident  one  day  early  in  the  autumn.  We  hunted 
together  the  remainder  of  that  day  and  I usually  hunted  toward 
his  place  until  I met  him  each  Saturday  thereafter  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season.  Pheasants  were  comparatively  new  in  our 
country,  but  they  had  taken  hold  in  a surprising  fashion,  and  our 
season  was  six  weeks  long,  with  a limit  of  four  birds  a day. 
Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  season  thousands  of  northern  mal- 
lards dropped  into  our  sloughs  and  ponds,  and  it  was  our  custom 
to  divide  our  attention  between  them  and  the  pheasants. 

My  shooting  was  spotty.  Some  days  I did  well  and  at  other 
times  I just  couldn’t  seem  to  connect,  even  though  I refused 
all  tough  shots  because  of  the  difficulty  a country  boy  had  in 
earning  enough  money  to  buy  shells.  I couldn’t  afford  to  take 
chances. 

Our  neighbor,  however,  shot  at  all  birds  within  range,  and  the 
regularity  with  which  he  connected  frequently  left  me  with  a 
feeling  of  drop-jawed  amazement.  His  usual  average  was  23  or 
24  birds  in  the  bag  per  box  of  25  shells.  Frequently  he  ran  25 
straight. 

He  used  nothing  but  No.  7%  shot.  Whether  we  were  hunting 
ducks,  pheasants,  quail  or  geese,  his  load  always  was  the  same — 
,3y4  x 1%  of  7 %’s. 


HE  quality  of  a gun  dog’s  performance  is  deter- 
mined by  his  individual  inherited  characteristics, 
his  training,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  is  handled. 
The  greatest  dog  ever  whelped  cannot  belong  in  the 
superlative  class  unless  he  is  handled  wisely.  The  I 
art  of  bird  hunting  is  teamwork,  with  the  gunner 
and  dog  sharing  equally  in  this  glorious  and  thrill- 
ing sport.  There  must  be  a cooperative  and  harmonious  spirit  be- 
tween the  two  if  the  hunt  is  to  be  successful. 

First  of  all  a man  must  love  and  know  his  dog,  and  the  dog  must 
love  and  know  his  master,  for  without  this  understanding  bond, 
each  hunt  is  but  a mechanical  process,  and  the  genuine  thrill  of  j 
gunning  is  never  experienced.  A dog  is  a friendly  creature  by 
nature  and  his  big  loving  heart  thrives  on  intimacy  and  companion-  ' 
ship  with  his  master.  He  is  an  unusual  animal  asking  very  little  j 
from  life  and  his  art  of  forgiveness  is  second  only  to  his  sincere  ! 
devotion. 

Once  a dog  is  sure  of  his  master’s  affection  and  understanding 
his  entire  aim  is  to  accomplish  the  tasks  he  places  before  him,  and 
regardless  of  how  great  his  love  for  hunting  he  will  hunt  for  his 
master  long  after  he  is  too  tired  to  hunt  for  himself.  These  are 
the  qualities  that  display  courage,  endurance,  judgment,  intelligence, 
and  handle  perfectly  to  the  master’s  gun.  The  hunter  plays  a far 
more  important  part  in  hunting  game  birds  than  that  of  shooting. 

If  your  dog  is  thoroughly  trained  and  you  are  ready  to  start 
the  hunting  season  with  him  here  are  a few  suggestions  on  handling 
that  may  help  you  and  your  dog  enjoy  every  day  afield.  Make 
sure  your  dog  is  in  condition  before  you  start  the  open  season  hard 
hunting.  Take  him  out  evenings  during  the  late  summer  for  a 
thirty  minute  run  and  you  will  be  amazed  at  the  short  time  it  will 
take  to  have  him  tough  as  leather. 

Encourage  your  dog  to  hunt  merrily,  and  let  him  go  to  his 
birds  with  a high  head  for  a body  scent.  Don’t  make  the  mistake 
of  hacking  your  dog,  but  let  him  know  you  trust  him  on  game — 
allow  him  to  develop  independence  of  judgment  in  finding.  One 
of  the  most  fascinating  phases  of  hunting  is  to  watch  a good  dog 
exercise  keen  initiative  in  his  plans  and  method  of  search. 

Far  too  many  hunters  “over  handle”  their  dogs.  They  feel  that 
the  dog  is  hunting  best  when  he  is  within  fifty  yards  of  the  gun, 
and  in  order  to  keep  him  in  they  continually  call  or  whistle  to  the 
dog.  No  dog  can  concentrate  his  mind  and  his  efforts  on  finding 
game  if  he  is  constantly  diverted  by  a restless  master.  He  must 
be  allowed  to  use  his  head  and  his  feet  in  seeking  out  cover  his 
experience  and  instinct  tells  him. 

Keep  your  dog  hunting  ahead  and  on  both  sides  of  you.  Never 
allow  him  to  hunt  behind.  Of  course  foackcasting  is  a definite  fault 
and  should  be  corrected  before  the  season  opens.  It  is  a natural 
tendency  in  most  dogs  to  hunt  ahead  and  it  is  a simple  matter  to 
teach  him  to  swing  to  a motion  of  your  arm.  Wave  your  arm  to 
the  right  if  you  want  him  to  investigate  the  territory  in  that 
direction,  and  use  the  other  arm  for  the  opposite  direction.  If  he 
( Continued  on  Page  33) 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


HON.  RICHARD  E.  REITZ 


H.  R.  7104 — A Bill  to  Provide  a Ten 
Percent  Excise  Tax  on  Fishing 
Paraphernalia 

A new  Bill  to  provide  additional  revenue 
to  enable  the  U.  S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, through  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, to  cooperate  with  the  states  through 
their  respective  Fish  and  Game  Departments 
in  fish  restoration  and  management  was  in- 
troduced in  the  House  by  Representative 
Robertson  of  Virginia  on  July  22.  This  Bill 
would  impose  a 10%  excise  tax  on  fishing 
rods,  creels,  reels  and  artificial  lures,  baits 
and  flies.  The  revenue  resulting  therefrom, 
except  an  amount  not  to  exceed  8%  of  each 
annual  appropriation  for  administrative  pur- 
poses, would  be  appropriated  among  the 
several  states  in  the  following  manner:  40% 
in  the  ratio  which  the  area  of  each  state 
bears  to  the  number  of  persons  in  all  the 
states.  In  the  event  licenses  to  fish  are  com- 
bination hunting  and  fishing  licenses,  the 
number  of  fishing  license  holders  shall  be 


It  is  with  deepest  regret  that  we  announce 
the  death  of  former  Commissioner  Richard  E. 
Reitz,  Brookville,  who  died  of  a heart  attack 
August  12  at  Broadacres,  his  farm  residence. 
Through  his  passing  the  conservation  program 
lost  one  of  its  ardent  supporters  and  the  Game 
Commission  and  the  sportsmen  one  of  their 
best  friends.  For,  though  he  dropped  his 
official  harness  in  1935  after  serving  the  cause 
of  wildlife  conscientiously  and  with  distinc- 
tion for  nine  years,  he  never  for  a moment 
lost  interest  in  the  work  and  contributed 
much  of  his  experience  and  advice  thereafter 
in  helping  further  it. 

He  can  be  identified  most  intimately  with 
having  had  more  to  do  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Commission  Training  School  for 
field  officers  than  any  other  person,  and  it  is 
a pleasant  reflection  to  know  that  he  lived  to 
see  the  recently  enrolled  Fourth  Class  of  the 
School  at  its  headquarters  near  Brockway. 

Mr.  Reitz  was  not  only  active  in  conserva- 
tion circles.  He  was  an  ardent  member  of  the 
grange,  took  part  in  many  civic  movements, 
and  for  the  past  five  years  served,  when  called 
upon,  as  appraiser  of  lands  for  the  Federal 
Commission  of  Flood  Control. 

We  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
surviving  sister  and  four  brothers.  Although 
our  loss  is  by  no  means  as  great  as  theirs  it 
is  just  as  genuine. 


limited  to  50%  of  the  number  of  such  com- 
bination licenses. 

The  appropriation  for  any  one  state  is  not 
to  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  5%  of  the 
available  funds  annually.  The  Bill  further 
provides  a maximum  of  $4500  to  states 
whose  annual  share  would  be  less  than 
that  amount,  with  the  understanding  that 
such  states  set  aside  not  less  than  $1500  from 
their  fish  and  game  funds  to  meet  their  part 
of  the  obligation. 

This  is  a most  desirable  Bill  and  should 
have  the  wholehearted  endorsement  of  both 
the  manufacturers  of  fishing  paraphernalia 
and  the  anglers  themselves. 

The  Pittman-Robertson  Federal-Aid-In- 
Wildlife-Restoraiton  Act,  approved  Septem- 
ber 2,  1937  enabled  many  states  to  carry  on 
more  extensive  game  management  and  re- 
search programs  to  improve  hunting  con- 
ditions, and  it  goes  without  saying  that 
similar  legislation  will  make  it  possible  to 
improve  fishing  conditions. 

Under  the  proposed  Bill  it  will  be  possible 


NEW  MOVIES 

Sportsmen’s  organizations  and  other  groups 
interested  in  seeing  new  motion  pictures 
on  conservation  would  do  well  to  make  note 
of  the  following: 

Clear  Waters — A sound  and  color  film  on 
sanitation,  stream  pollution,  etc.,  recently 
released  by  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany. For  further  information  contact  Mr. 
W.  P.  Hearsmann. 

This  Is  Our  Land — An  excellent  picture 
on  soil  conservation  prepared  and  distributed 
by  the  Ethyl  Corporation.  Contact  John 
Pauli,  3718  Brisbane  Street,  Harrisburg,  for 
additional  information. 

Conserving  Our  Rural  Resources — An  ex- 
cellent silent  color  movie  on  wildlife  and 
the  farm,  showing  how  the  former  can  be 
increased  by  the  application  of  modem 
agriculture  practices- — a dandy  picture  ob- 
tainable through  your  County  Farm  Agent. 


Financial  Status 

The  amount  of  money  credit  to 
the  Game  Fund  during  July, 

1946  $44,830.28 

The  amount  disbursed  from  the 
Game  Fund  during  July,  1946  . . 179,707.30 
The  Treasury  Department  Game 
Fund  balance  July  31,  1946  ...2,245,411.70 
(Exclusive  of  $132,000.00  invested  in  Gov- 
ernment Bonds.  The  balance  includes  the 
Wartime  Reserve,  although  no  deduction  is 
made  for  commitments  and  unwarranted 
requisitions  as  of  July  31,  1946.) 

(1)  to  conduct  research  problems  of  fish 
management  and  programs;  (2)  to  acquire 
facts  necessary  to  guide  and  direct  the  res- 
toration of  fish  by  law  including  the  extent 
of  the  fish  population,  the  drain  on  the  fish 
supply  from  fishing  or  natural  causes,  etc.; 
(3)  the  selection,  restoration,  rehabilitation 
and  improvement  of  areas  of  water  or  land 
adaptable  as  hatching,  feeding,  nesting  or 
breeding  places  for  fish.  This  includes  the 
acquisition  by  purchase,  condemnation,  lease 
or  gift. 

Regrettably  this  Bill  was  introduced  too 
late  to  receive  action  by  the  present  Con- 
gress, but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
its  sponsor  will  reintroduce  it  next  Janu- 
ary. Under  the  circumstances  sportsmen’s 
organizations  and  others  interested  in  this 
worthwhile  piece  of  Legislation  will  have 
had  ample  opportunity  to  write  their  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  about  it  before  the 
next  Session  convenes. 
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GEORGE  H.  WIRT 

When  he  retired  as  Chief  Forest  Fire  Warden 
on  August  1,  1946,  George  H.  Wirt  left  a blazed 
trail  46  years  long.  He  was  the  first  Forester 
of  Pennsylvania  and  at  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pointment became  one  of  three  employees  mak- 
ing up  the  department  at  that  time. 

From  then  on  he  began  a service  which  was 
filled  with  outstanding  achievement  and  well- 
earned  recognition. 

He  started  the  first  State  Forest  Academy  at 
Mont  Alto  following  its  authorization  by  the 
Legislature  in  1903,  and  served  as  its  director. 
At  that  time  he  was  called  to  Harrisburg  to 
plan  and  supervise  the  general  forest  activi- 
ties on  all  State  Forests.  A system  of  150  fire 
towers  with  telephone  lines  were  developed 
under  his  guidance.  He  did  many  other  things. 

Mr.  Wirt  served  as  Vice-President  of  tne 
Executive  Board  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry 
Association,  as  Chairman  of  the  Allegheny  Sec- 
tion of  the  Society  of  American  Foresters  and 
on  its  committee  on  Professional  Standards. 

He  was  not  only  interested  in  forestry  but 
conservation  of  the  natural  resources  in  general 
and  served  recently  as  a member  of  the  execu- 
tive board  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Conservation  Education  Laboratory  for 
Teachers. 

In  his  46  years  he  received  many  other  honors, 
commendations  and  commemorations  of  his  ef- 
forts. To  them  we  wish  to  add  our  very  best 
wishes  for  a continued  life  of  health,  happiness 
and  prosperity. 


DUCK  HUNTERS  LOG 
By  Fred  Stone 

Here  definitely  is  something  of  interest  to 
the  1,600,000  duck  hunters.  An  old  idea 
made  over  for  the  benefit  of  the  conserva- 
tionist as  well  as  the  hunter.  Old  note 
books,  very  faithfully  kept  by  the  old 
market  hunters,  and  sportsmen,  dating  hack 
50  to  80  years  was  the  source  of  this  new 
log.  These  old  books  have  furnished  our 
conservationists  with  a valuable  source  of 
information  about  ducks  and  the  conditions 
which  governed  the  abundance  and  scarcity 
of  the  different  species. 

By  keeping  notes  old  hunters  knew  be- 
forehand when  to  expect  flights,  what 
weather  and  water  conditions  to  expect  at 
certain  limes,  etc.  Such  data  was  important 
to  the  market  hunter. 

While  the  idea  is  old  and  reliable  the 
book  itself  is  new  and  substantial.  Printed 
on  heavy  grade  map  paper  size  3%  x 6% 
it  consists  of  approximately  130  pages.  A 
section  is  set  aside  for  a complete  summary 
of  all  activities  of  the  season.  One  is  pro- 
vided to  list  the  dates  ®f  southern  migra- 


tion. The  last  section  is  used  for  identifying 
the  different  species  of  ducks  and  geese. 
Twenty  species,  both  drakes  and  hens  are 
shown,  the  illustrations  are  from  the  pen  of 
the  well-known  Canadian  wildfowl  artist, 
Angus  H.  Shortt.  A word  picture  of  each 
species  accompanies  the  illustration.  This 
in  itself  is  worth  the  $1.00  retail  sale  price  of 
the  book. 

All  inquiries  and  orders  should  be  for- 
warded to  Wildfowl  Publications,  Box  1168, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Special  Meeting  of  Federation 

A special  meeting  of  the  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  has  been  called  for  Oc- 
tober 11  and  12  at  Harrisburg  with  head- 
quarters at  the  Harrisburger  Hotel.  There 
will  be  a Director’s  meeting  and  a number  of 
separate  panel  discussions  beginning  at  10:00 
a.m.,  Friday,  October  11,  at  the  Hotel,  fol- 
lowed by  a general  conference  in  the  Forum 
of  the  Education  Building  at  9:30  a.m.  the 
next  morning. 

The  special  meeting  was  called  to  consider 
resolutions  prior  to  the  next  Session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  so  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee may  act  more  expeditiously  upon 
them.  Dr.  C.  A.  Mortimer,  Honesdale,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Federation,  asks  that  all  reso- 
lutions to  'be  considered  be  submitted  to 
him  not  later  than  September  20. 


All  That  Glitters 

All  that  glitters  isn’t  gold 
Take  that  match  you  now  may  hold 
Don’t  toss  it,  like  a rocket,  forth 
To  bum  this  beauty  from  the  earth 
But  outen  first  its  yellow  glow 
Before  it  hits  the  ground  below. 

God  made  this  beauty  for  man  to  enjoy 
But  men,  be  sure  that  you  employ 
Every  little  thought  and  care 
Or  it  may  be  all  charred  and  bare. 

Neil  Hale  (age  16) 

Burnham,  Pa. 


MRS.  ELLEN  A.  DIETRICH 

Mrs.  Dietrich,  of  Upper  Darby,  one  of  the 
Commission’s  part-time  lecturers,  needs  very 
little  introduction  to  Pennsylvania  sportsmen. 
She  is  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Conserva- 
tion Committee  composed  of  23  Statewide  or- 
ganizations, the  Montgomery  County  Federation 
of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  and  delegate  from  that 
unit  to  the  State  Federation;  the  Middle  At- 
lantic Association  of  Casting  Clubs;  the  Schuyl- 
kill River  Valley  Restoration  Association;  of 
which  she  is  also  Publicity  Chairman,  and  pub- 
licity chairman  at  the  Lower  Merion  Rod  and 
Gun  Club  of  which  she  was  Secretary  for  five 
years. 

IWLA  To  Meet 

Just  as  we  were  going  to  press  we  re- 
ceived notice  that  the  21st  Annual  Meeting 
and  Conservation  Conference  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Division,  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America,  will  be  held  in  Franklin  on  Satur- 
day afternoon  and  evening,  October  5,  and 
Sunday,  October  6.  Howard  Shilling,  Presi- 
dent says  plans  are  not  complete  but  that 
programs  will  be  forthcoming  in  the  not 
too  distant  future. 


Photo  by  U.  S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service. 

Redheads.  From  dsawing  by  Robert-  W-  Hines. 
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RESOLUTION  ON  ANTLERLESS  DEER 

DEER,  ANTLERLESS — The  Commission  by  the 
resolution  below  declared  an  open  season  in  six 
counties  or  parts  thereof  for  antlerless  deer; 

"AND  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That, 
pursuant  to  authority  conferred  upon  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  by  Article  V of  the  Act 
of  Assembly,  aproved  June  3,  1937,  P.  L.  1225, 
as  amended  by  the  Act  approved  June  24,  1939, 
P.  L.  810,  the  Commission,  (1)  in  order  to  cor- 
rect an  unbalanced  sex  ratio,  which  in  its 
opinion  now  exists  and  should  be  corrected, 
In  the  deer  herd  in  six  counties  of  the  Com- 
monwealth or  parts  thereof,  and  (2)  to  relieve 
widespread  complaints  of  damage  to  farm, 
truck,  and  orchard  crops,  by  reducing  the  herd 
In  said  counties  or  parts  thereof,  namely,  that 
portion  of  Carbon  County  lying  west  of  the 
Lehigh  River,  that  portion  of  Luzerne  County 
lying  west  and  north  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
(from  the  Wyoming  County  tine  to  the  Columbia 
County  line),  Schuylkill,  Susquehanna,  Wayne 
and  Wyoming  Counties,  to  a size  that  will  as- 
sure sufficient  natural  food  to  sustain  the  herd 
In  good  healthy  condition  without  encroachment 
upon  said  crops,  which  will  also  aid  important 
species  of  small  game,  does  hereby  remove  pro- 
tection from  and  declare  an  open  season  for  the 
hunting,  taking,  and  killing  of  antlerless  deer 
(deer  without  visible  antlers  or  horns),  regard- 
less of  sex,  size,  age  or  camp  limit,  from  De- 
cember 9 to  14  inclusive,  1946,  throughout  said 
counties  or  parts  thereof,  except  in  game  refuges 
established  by  the  Commission;  and  does  hereby 
deem  it  necessary  to  issue  special  permits  to 
limit  the  number  of  persons  who  may  hunt  for 
such  deer,  and  prescribe  the  methods  of  hunt- 
ing therein,  in  each  of  said  counties  or  parts 
thereof. 

"Such  additional  open  season  will  not,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission,  jeopardize  the 
future  supply  of  said  game;  but  from  De- 
cember 9 to  December  14  inclusive,  1946,  the 
period  fixed  for  the  killing  of  antlerless  deer 
in  said  portions  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  shall 
be  unlawful  to  hunt  for  or  kill,  or  attempt  to 
kill,  male  deer  with  visible  antlers  in  the 
counties  or  portions  of  counties  designated  for 
antlerless'  deer  hunting, 

"Such  antlerless  deer  hunting  shall  be  done 
only  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law  for  big 
game,  and  in  accordance  with  the  regular  shoot- 
ing hours  as  established  by  law.  On  said  dates 
(December  9 to  14  inclusive)  any  authorized 
hunter,  who  previously  during  the  year  1946  has 
not  killed  a lawful  antlered  deer,  may  hunt  for 
and  take  one  antlerless  deer  in  the  area  desig- 
nated, without  regard  to  hunting  party  limits, 
even  though  his  hunting  party  prior  thereto  may 
have  killed  the  limit  of  six  antlered  deer  as 
hereinbefore  prescribed, 

"All  persons  (except  owners,  lessees,  or  other 
farm  occupants  residing  within  any  designated 
area  declared  open,  if  citizens  and  cultivating 
the  land,  who  under  the  law  may  hunt  antler- 
less deer  on  their  own  and  adjacent  lands,  other 
than  those  owned  by  the  Commonwealth,  with- 
out a permit)  shall  be  possessed  of  a special 
permit,  as  authorized  by  Section  501.  Paragraph 


Photo  by  D.  L.  Batcheler 

Last  batch  of  chicks  to  hatch  at  the  State  Wild  Turkey  Farm,  Lycoming  County. 


(c),  of  the  Act  cited,  before  hunting  for  or 
killing,  or  attempting  to  kill,  an  antlerless  deer, 
which  permit  shall  be  valid  only  within  the 
county  or  part  thereof  designated  thereon.  Such 
permits  shall  be  issued  only,  in  the  numbers 
below  indicated  for  each  county  or  part  thereof, 
to  residents  of  the  Commonwealth  who  have 
first  secured  a lawfully  issued  Resident  Hunter’s 
License  for  the  year  beginning  September  1, 
1946,  and  the  holders  of  such  special  permits 
shall  further  be  required  to  comply  with  the 
following  rules  and  regulations: 

"(a)  The  Executive  Director,  acting  in  behalf 
of  the  Commission,  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  have  printed  and  to 
issue  Special  Antlerless  Deer  Permits  at 
a fee  of  $1.00  to  hunt  for  and  kill  antler- 
less deer  in  accordance  with  these  rules 
and  regulations,  the  permits  to  be  issued 
beginning  October  1,  1946  in  the  order 
in  which  properly  executed  applications, 
together  with  fees,  are  received  on  and 
after  said  date  at  the  offices  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  at  the  State 
Capitol,  Harrisburg,  Pa„  such  permits  to 
be  issued  to  qualified  applicants  until 
the  number  hereby  established  for  each 
county  or  portion  thereof  is  exhausted, 
mailing  of  all  permits  to  be  deferred 
until  after  November  9,  1946: 

“(b)  The  holder  of  each  such  permit  shall 
sign  it  in  ink  before  using  it,  and  carry 
it  on  his  person  and  display  the  tag 
issued  therewith  while  hunting  for 
antlerless  deer  in  the  same  manner  as 
required  by  law  for  hunters’  license  tags. 
"(c)  The  holder  of  each  such  permit,  and  any 
person  authorized  to  hunt  antlerless  deer 
without  a permit,  shall  tag  any  antler- 
less deer  killed  immediately  after  re- 
moving the  entrails  but  in  any  event 
within  one  hour,  and  before  transporting 
or  removing  the  carcass  in  any  manner 
from  where  it  was  killed,  and  shall  also 
report  the  killing  thereof,  both  in  the 
manner  and  within  the  time  limit  re- 
quired by  Section  708  of  the  Act  cited, 
as  amended  by  the  Act  approved  May  15, 
1945,  P.  L.  517. 

“(d)  Except  as  otherwise  permitted  by  law 
or  these  regulations,  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person  to  hunt  for  or  kill,  or 

attempt  to  kill,  an  antlerless  deer  in  any 
area  hereby  declared  open  to  such  deer 
hunting  without  first  securing  and  being 
possessed  of  a special  deer  permit  law- 
fully issued  to  him;  or  to  use  a permit 
issued  in  accordance  with  these  rules 
and  regulations  to  hunt  for  or  kill,  or 

attempt  to  kill,  an  antlerless  deer  If  he 

has  previously  killed  a lawful  antlered 
male  deer  during  1946,  or  to  use  said 


pemut  except  in  the  designated  area  fox 
which  it  was  issued;  or  to  have  in  pos- 
session, or  to  transport,  an  antlerles* 
deer  which  has  not  been  tagged  as  re- 
quired; or  to  fail  to  submit  the  report 


of  such  killing 
period  ( five  days 
season) .” 


County 

1.  Carbon,  that  por- 
tion lying  west  of 
the  Lehigh  River  . . 

2.  Luzerne,  that  por- 

tion lying  west  and 
north  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna River 
(from  Wyoming 
County  fine  to 
Columbia  County 

line)  

3.  Schuylkill  

4.  Susquehanna 

5.  Wayne  

6.  Wyoming  


within  the 

specified 

after  the  close  of  the 

Est.  No.  of 

Antlerless 

Number  of 

Deer  to  be 

Permits  to 

Removed 

Be  Issued 

500 

2,000 

400 

1,000 

3.000 

12,000 

1.800 

7,200 

1.500 

6.000 

700 

2,800 

7,990 

31,600 

Prosecutions 

During  July,  Field  Officers  of  the  Com- 
mission brought  140  prosecutions  for  viola- 
tion of  the  Game  Law  and  collected  $8,- 
265.00.  The  majority  of  prosecutions  were 
for  violation  of  safety  regulations,  carrying 
loaded  rifles  in  vehicles,  and  shooting  human 
beings  in  mistake  for  game. 


York  Field  Trials 

The  York  Izaak  Walton  League,  York, 
Pa.,  will  hold  its  9th  Fall  Field  Trial,  which 
is  sanctioned  by  the  Amateur  Field  Triala 
Clubs  of  America,  Chicago,  111.,  on  Sep- 
tember 29  and  30,  and  October  1,  at  Gettys- 
burg. The  following  stakes  will  be  held 

on  Sunday,  September  29,  at  8 pjm.:  the 
amateur  all  age  stake,  $6.00,  for  a leg  on 
the  C.  E.  Detter  Memorial  Silver  Bowl 
trophy  and  a runner-up,  and  an  Open  Puppy, 
$5.00  entry  fee.  Monday,  8 p.m.  Open  Derby, 
$7.50  entry  fee,  Open  all  age,  $12.50  entry 
fee.  Tuesday  Open  Shooting  Dog  stake. 
Open  stakes  to  run  continuous. 
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“Wlhlle  talking  to  Mr.  C.  S.  Brenholtz,  one  of 
the  cooperators  on  Farm-Game  Project  No.  73,  he 
told  of  an  experience  he  had  which  will  bear  re- 
telling. He  decided  to  close  in  an  outside  porch, 
particularly  between  the  ceiling  and  the  roof  as 
the  birds  were  starting  to  make  extensive  use  of 
same.  A few  days  after  he  was  finished,  he  heard 
what  he  thought  was  a bird  trapped  between  the 
ceiling  and  roof.  At  the  time  he  was  too  busy  to 
investigate  further,  and  the  matter  was  tempora- 
rily forgotten.  A week  or  ten  days  later  he  sud- 
denly thought  of  it  again.  He  investigated  and 
to  his  surprise  still  heard  the  trapped  bird  moving 
around.  He  thought  it  should  have  been  dead  by 
this  time.  That  evening,  while  sitting  on  the  lawn 
close  by  the  porch  he  noticed  a bird  fly  up  to  a 
small  perch  and  deposit  a bit  of  food  near  a small 
opening  left  when  he  closed  in  the  porch.  He 
watched  more  closely  and  noticed  several  birds 
make  small  deposits  of  food  near  the  opening. 
Getting  closer  he  found  that  the  trapped  bird  was 
getting  the  food  that  was  being  placed  there,  thus 
keeping  itself  alive.  After  watching  this  for  some- 
time, he  decided  if  the  birds  were  keeping  their 
companion  alive  for  such  a long  time,  he  would 
liberate  the  bird.  He  ripped  a board  out  and  very 
soon  a much  relieved  and  apparently  healthy  bird 
flew  into  the  sky  once  more.  The  birds  have  not 
returned  to  this  porch  even  though  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  them  to  enter  and  leave.”- — Game 
Protector  Clair  W.  Dinger,  Albion,  June  1946. 


"I  had  some  lime  stored  on  State  Game  Lands 
No.  143  under  a canvas  tarp  and  two  porcupines 
decided  to  sample  it.  They  chewed  the  sacks  and 
ate  some  lime.  When  I went  to  use  the  lime  last 
Wednesday  there  were  two  dead  porcupines  lying 
by  the  pile.  I could  not  see  any  evidence  of  their 
having  been  shot  so  I believe  the  lime  killed  them. 

“Yesterday  I disposed  of  a deer  that  had  caught 
its  leg  in  the  top  of  a woven  wire  fence  while 
attempting  to  jump  the  fence.  It  was  facing  the 
up-hill  side  of  the  fence  and  lived  for  quite  some- 
time after  being  caught.  The  ground  was  dug 
bare  by  the  front  feet  and  the  side  of  its  head 
was  smashed  from  thumping  on  the  ground  during 
the  struggle.” — Game  Protector  George  H.  Burdick, 
Tidioute,  June  1946. 


€Z)lGteL  fiiom 

the  c72e£d 


“The  dog  situation  in  Schuylkill  County  is  very 
bad.  Almost  every  time  I talk  to  any  sportsmen, 
they  tell  me  about  dogs  which  are  running  game 
in  various  parts  of  the  county.  I have  spent  con- 
siderable time  trying  to  alleviate  the  situation, 
with  fair  success.  Blair  Egge,  the  Dog  Law  En- 
forcement Agent,  and  I make  it  a point  to  meet 
at  least  once  a month  to  work  on  this  problem. 

"Attended  the  Anthracite  Kennel  Club  Coon  Dog 
Field  Trial  on  June  1 and  2.  There  were  100 
dog  owners  participating  and  119  dogs  competing. 
Many  of  the  dog  owners  were  from  other  states, 
as  far  south  as  Kentucky  and  as  far  west  as 
Indiana.  The  trial  was  very  orderly  and  well  con- 
ducted. A light  rain  fell  on  both  days  but  failed 
to  dampen  the  enthusiasm  of  either  the  men  or 
dogs. 

“On  June  19  I saw  a male  red-wing  blackbird 
chasing  a crow  in  the  same  manner  as  a kingbird. 
Either  the  crow  was  bothering  his  nest  or  else 
the  blackbird  was  just  naturally  pugnacious. 


“On  the  same  day  I saw  my  first  grouse  brood 
of  the  season.  The  hen  was  leading  eight  young 
along  a woods  road.  They  evidently  were  from 
an  early  brood  as  they  were  almost  the  size  of  a 
mature  quail  and  looked  in  fine  shape.  They  cer- 
tainly were  not  shy  as  they  flew  to  the  nearest 
sapling  and  perched  there  looking  at  us. 

“On  the  27th  I investigated  the  deer  damage  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Griesemer,  New  Ringold,  R.  D.  Mr. 
Griesemer  has  the  most  damage  of  any  complaint 
I have  as  yet  investigated.  The  deer  are  actually 
eating  his  young  green  peaches  and  he  is  very 
apprehensive  of  the  damage  they  may  do  when  the 
fruit  ripens.  He  sprayed  the  trees  with  lime  last 
week,  but  this  was  of  little  help.  He  had  intended 
to  plant  more  young  peach  trees  next  year,  but 
will  not  do  so  unless  we  have  an  open  doe  season 
this  year.  He  wishes  to  apply  for  a deer  fence 
next  Spring.  However,  if  we  have  a doe  season, 
he  probably  will  not  need  the  fence.  He  did  not 
want  to  make  any  complaint,  but  the  return  from 
the  peach  crop  is  his  most  important  source  of 
revenue.  When  a man  is  losing  his  means  of 
livelihood  he  is  bound  to  complain.” — Game  Pro- 
tector Harry  W.  Defina,  Tamaqua,  June  1946. 


"While  patrolling  around  Game  Refuge  28-B  I 
paused  to  call  crows  at  two  likely  spots.  At  the 


second  stop  I was  rewarded  with  a large  male 
gray  fox.  These  animals  become  quite  alert  when 
an  apparent  wounded  or  harassed  crow  expresses 
distress  or  signals  of  wrath.  I had  moved  from 
the  original  point  of  calling  toward  the  top  of  a 
hill,  alert  all  the  while  for  a sneaking  fox.  The 
morning  was  wet,  and  one  could  readily  step 
along  without  making  a sound.  Soon  I saw  a 
gray  fox  leaping  the  wet  brush,  as  he  cautiously 
approached  the  point  of  the  crow  calling.  My 
four-power  scope  soon  brought  him  into  focus, 
and  a touch  of  the  trigger  on  the  .22  calibre  sent  a 
hollow  point  through  his  shoulders. 

“With  proper  caution  one  can  experience  much 
sport  in  hunting  predatory  animals.  It  takes  a 
different  technique  than  that  employed  in  hunting 
most  valuable  game  species.” — Field  Division  Su- 
pervisor, M.  E.  Sherman,  DuBois,  June  1946. 


“Mr.  M.  R.  Shull,  Newport,  R.  D.  1,  who  is 
employed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Dun- 
cannon,  observed  the  following  pieces  of  game 
killed  on  the  highway  between  Newport  and  Dun- 
cannon  during  the  period  of  February  10,  1946  to 
May  15,  1946:  103  rabbits;  two  squirrels  and  eight 
skunks.” — Game  Protector  Joseph  Checklinski, 
Newport,  June  1946. 


A great  many  field  officers  are  reporting  seeing 
more  ringneck  pheasants  and  rabbits  now  that 
crops  are  being  harvested.  Many  also  report  an 
abundance  of  berries,  wild  grapes,  haws,  and  other 
game  food  producers. 

A number  of  officers  reported  seeing  more  grouse 
and  young  during  June  than  for  several  years. 


“The  bulldozer  work  done  on  the  Dog  Training 
Preserve  has  made  a lot  of  food  and  cover  for 
game.  The  deer  are  coming  into  the  area  as  fast 
as  we  moved  from  one  section  to  another.” — Game 
Protector  Edward  Shaw,  Leeper,  June  1946. 

“While  on  patrol  the  latter  part  of  April  near 
Auxiliary  Refuge  No.  121  along  Slippery  Rock 
Creek,  I noticed  a small  parachute  with  a small 
box  attached  to  it  hanging  from  a very  high  tree. 
Being  curious  as  to  what  it  was  I tried  to  shoot 
the  cord  in  half  with  my  service  pistol.  After  hit- 
ting the  cord  a few  times  and  not  bringing  it  down 
I gave  up  the  attempt.  Being  in  that  particular 
section  again  June  9,  I went  to  the  spot  and  it 
had  fallen  to  the  ground.  My  attempt  to  shoot  it 
down  had  been  nearly  successful  as  the  cord  was 
badly  frayed  where  I had  hit  it. 

“It  proved  to  be  a Radiosone  weather  recording 
instrument  sent  up  April  12,  1946,  from  Toledo, 
Ohio,  Municipal  Air  Depot  by  the  U.  S.  Weather 
Bureau.  This  message  was  attached  to  the  instru- 
ment: 

“ ‘Notice  to  finders.  This  instrument  belongs  to 
the  U.  S.  Government.  A balloon  sent  up  by  a 
U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  Station  carried  it  to  a 
height  of  about  12  miles.  The  balloon  burst  and 
the  instrument  came  down  slowly  on  the  para- 
chute. While  in  the  air  the  instrument  acted  as  a 
radio  broadcaster  of  the  temperature  and  the  mois- 
ture of  the  air  through  which  it  passed.  Please 
remove  the  tag  from  under  the  flay  and  write  the 
information  required.  If  found  in  the  Continental 
U.  S.  mail  at  any  P.  O.  or  post  box.  No  stamps 
are  required.  Thank  you.’  ” — Game  Protector 
William  R.  Overturf,  New  Castle,  June  1946. 

(Continued  on  Page  23) 


FIRST  CLASS 

Reading  left  to  right — Front  Row:  Lydia  Elzey,  Lily  Weierbach,  Louise  Fasenmyer,  Edna  Marlin,  Essie  Bell,  Carrie  Herbst, 
Mareppa  Camphell,  Lulu  King,  Elizabeth  Weidman,  Luella  Clayton,  Russell  Goodling,  Thomas  McMaster. 

Middle  Row:  George  Free,  Marian  Garrison,  Doris  Hysong,  Molly  Detweiler,  Olive  Pannabaker,  Florence  Learzaf,  Jane  Nor- 
they,  Mildred  Amy,  Emily  Taggart,  Frances  Culver,  John  Raschella. 

Back  Row:  Robert  Steventon,  Guinevere  Knapp,  Hazel  Clelland,  Fannie  DuBois,  Helen  McCartney,  Mary  earns,  Cora 
Conkle,  Mary  Rose,  John  Clutter,  Robert  Arnold,  Martin  Stapleton,  John  Saylor.  Bertha  Filsinger  is  not  on  picture. 


The  Pennsylvania  Conservation  Education  Laboratory  for  Teachers 

GEORGE  FREE  and  LYDIA  ELZEY 

Photos  by  D.  L.  Batcheler. 


THE  Conservation  Education  Laboratory 
for  Teachers  has  become  a reality  for 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Dur- 
ing the  six  week  period  from  July  1 
through  August  10  two  three-week  sessions 
were  conducted  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  with  the  Schools  of  Agriculture, 
Mineral  Industries  and  Education  providing 
most  of  the  instruction.  Sixty-eight  ener- 
getic teachers  representing  a varied  cross- 
section  of  the  state  have  been  imbued  with 
conservation  principles.  The  out-of-doors 
was  the  textbook  with  the  studies  carefully 
guided  by  specialists  in  each  of  the  various 
fields. 

Teachers  with  at  least  three  years  of 


teaching  experience  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  principals  and  superintendents  were 
granted  scholarships  by  various  organizations 
including  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsman’s  Clubs;  Cambria  County  Sports- 
man’s Association;  Montgomery  County  Fed- 
eration of  Sportsman’s  Clubs;  Pennsylvania 
Division  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League;  Leb- 
anon Chapter  Izaak  Walton  League;  Alle- 
gheny County  Sportsmen’s  League;  Potato 
Creek  Conservation  Club;  Pennsylvania  Fed- 
eration of  Women’s  Clubs;  Montgomery, 
Fayette,  Washington,  Northampton;  Chester, 
Clarion,  Armstrong,  Clearfield,  Carbon  and 
Bradford  County  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs;  Ephrata  Women’s  Club;  New  Bethle- 


hem Women’s  Club;  Philipsburg  Women’s 
Club;  State  College  Women’s  Club;  West 
Chester  Garden  Club;  Philadelphia  Garden 
Club;  Village  Garden  Club  of  Sewickley; 
Pennsylvania  Garden  Club  Federation;  Rich- 
field Community  Club;  Frick  Education 
Commission,  Pittsburgh;  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer; Pennsylvania  Conservation  Council; 
Pennsylvania  Parks  Association;  Weeders 
Garden  Club  of  America;  Friends  of  the 
Land;  Pennsylvania  State  Education  Associa- 
tion; Pocono  Forestry  Association;  Schuyl- 
kill River  Valley  Association;  Horseshoe 
Trail  Association;  Pennsylvania  Forestry  As- 
sociation; Laceyville  Rotary  Club;  Ellwood 
( Continued  on  Page  22) 


SECOND  CLASS 

Front  Row:  Mary  Costello,  Helen  Kerr,  Lucille  Yuengert,  Allene  Poulson,  Lena  Kessler,  Mary  Steele,  Julia  Lunger,  Louise 
Jacobs,  Ann  Myers,  Mary  McLaughlin,  Shirley  Null,  Blanche  Go*,  Lydia  Elzey. 

Middle  Row:  Carl  Slaybaugh,  Arlan  Moyer,  Gerald  Bench,  E’oy  Espenshade,  Lavern  Saphore,  Mary  Jo  Oldfield,  Thomas  Wil- 
son, Richard  Schall,  Aloysius  Wyworski,  Pauline  Buckingham,  Martha  Harley,  Robert  Steventon,  George  Free. 

Back  Row:  Audrielle  Lynch,  Arlene  Haupt,  Dorothy  Kohler,  Oda  Behr,  Ruth  Miller,  Esther  Mauselle,  Anna  Conn,  Madge 
Ladomersky,  Ethel  Darkes,  Blanche  Cochran,  Lavina  Watkins,  Nancy  Hamilton. 


X.  The  Class  embarks  on  one  of  many  trips  afield, 

2.  A stop  is  made  overlooking  a range  of  mountain 
mineral  deposits. 

3.  The  Class  learns  about  modern  land  practices  as 
to  the  Commission’s  Wildlife  programs. 

4.  A tour  of  one  of  the  State  Fish  Hatcheries  provi 
group  with  first  hand  knowledge  of  propagation  and 
bution  of  fish. 

5.  A large  coal-stripping  project  in  the  heart  of 
Ui ruinous  field  shows  surface  mining  in  all  its  aspect 

6.  A fire  tower  provides  an  excellent  lookout  for  ol 
mountain  chains  and  their  forest  e<ww. 


Photos  by  D L.  Batcbeler 


J8a»  material  from  mountain  top  passes  through  various 
;es  of  processing  until  it  is  utilized  in  the  production  of 
' brick  in  the  valley  below. 

This  old  furnace  is  a far  cry  from  the  modern  ones  for 
ch  Pennsylvania  is  famous. 

One  of  Pennsylvania’s  forest  monuments  is  a typical 
tnple  of  the  timber  that  covered  its  mountains  years  ago. 


I>.  A trip  “down-under”  permits  the  group  to  study  sur- 
! mining  at  first  hand. 

t..  First  hand  information  on  silvaculture  is  gained  by  a 
t to  one  of  the  several  State  Nurseries. 
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THE  PENNSYLVANIA  CONSERVATION  EDUCATION  LABORATORY— from  page  19 


1.  Streams  were  explored  in  detail.  2.  “Bull-sessions”  were  common  among  the  men.  3.  The  library  was  used  extensively. 
4.  In  addition  to  field  excursions,  there  were  many  class  room  sessions. 


B.  Chapman,  Swarthmore;  George  F.  Hellick 
Coffee  Company,  Easton.  Other  agencies 
contributed  to  the  operation  of  the  school 
including  the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters,  Fish  Commission,  Game  Commission, 
and  the  State  Planning  Board. 

They  were  drawn  from  primary  grades 
through  high  school;  from  urban  and  rural 
areas  with  varying  degrees  of  preparation 
ranging  from  minimum  essentials  to  those  of 
doctor’s  ratings. 

The  Laboratory  was  housed  as  a unit  com- 
plete within  itself  in  an  especially  suitable 
fraternity  house  in  State  College.  Here  with 
almost  ideal  living  conditions  including 
dormitories,  excellent  substantial  meals,  a 
well  stocked  library  and  a clubroom  con- 
verted into  a classroom,  the  teachers  worked 
and  lived  together  in  a spirit  of  cooperation, 
keen  interest  and  a oneness  of  purpose. 
From  this  headquarter,  field  trips  were  con- 
ducted daily  in  chartered  busses  to  study 


in  detail  examples  of  Pennsylvania’s  wealth 
of  natural  resources. 

The  Conservation  Laboratory  was  especially 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  enlist  the  services 
of  excellent  research  personnel  from  the 
faculty  of  the  College.  These  outstanding 
men  drew  from  their  wide  experience  of 
scientific  knowledge  to  give  accurate,  un- 
biased information  on  such  resources  as 
minerals,  waters,  forests,  soils  and  wildlife. 
This  factual  material  coupled  with  the  ex- 
perience of  well  planned,  well  conducted 
excursions,  awakened  teachers  not  only  to 
the  wealth  Pennsylvania  possesses  but  also 
to  the  problems  involved  in  utilizing  its 
wealth,  wisely. 

Pennsylvania’s  mineral  resources  were  ex- 
plored by  examining  out-cropping  of  rock 
layers  on  mountain  sides,  quarrying  opera- 
tions were  observed  and  the  process  of  brick 
manufacture  was  traced  from  the  sandstone 
at  the  mountain  top  until  it  evolved  into 


finished  firebrick  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
Strip  coal  mining  was  viewed  and  its  prob- 
lems of  the  utilization  of  the  mauled  earth, 
reforestation  and  possible  water  pollution 
became  a reality.  A trip  into  the  depths  of 
an  active  coal  mine  revealed  not  only  the 
veins  of  various  grades  of  coal  but  the 
multitudinous  problems  of  maximum  re- 
covery, minimum  waste,  safety  and  other 
major  problems  of  operation.  Through  the 
discussions  of  Dr.  Frank  Swartz  and  Dr. 
William  Meyers,  structural  formation  of 
mineral  deposits  were  explained  in  terms 
of  billions  of  years.  They  pointed  out  the 
relationship  of  Pennsylvania’s  economic 
stability  and  the  wise  conservation  measures 
necessary  to  prolong  the  supply  of  these 
vital,  non-renewable  resources. 

A forest  became  more  than  a mere  stand 
of  trees  after  trips  to  College  plantations, 
woodlots,  experimental  and  virgin  forest 
( Continued  on  Page  26) 
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"Beaver  damage  continues  to  be  a major  prob- 
lem this  year  and  we  are  in  hopes  a season  is 
declared  statewide  again,  which  will  give  us  some 
aid  in  another  year. 

“In  spite  of  the  contention  by  coon  hunters  that 
raccoons  are  scarce  in  Mercer,  Butler  and  Law- 
rence Counties  we  are  again  experiencing  a large 
number  of  complaints  from  poultry  raisers  of 
heavy  damage  done  by  these  animals.” — Field  Di- 
vision Supervisor  Hayes  T.  Englert,  Oil  City,  June 
1946. 


“The  Greencastle  Sportsmen’s  Association  has 
sent  in  370  Game  News  subscriptions  for  their 
members.  I believe  this  makes  close  to  1,000  sub- 
scriptions— majority  new — sent  in  by  officers  and 
deputies  and  clubs  during  the  recent  drive.’’ — Game 
Protector  John  Hendrick,  Chambersburg,  June  1946. 


"Deer  continue  to  show  up  in  large  numbers  all 
over  the  district.  A local  farmer  reported  seeing 
six  in  his  field  one  evening,  all  possessing  good 
racks  of  antlers.” — Game  Protector  Howard  F. 
Hoffman,  Susquehanna,  June  1946. 


“Rattlesnakes  appear  more  plentiful  than  ever 
this  year.  The  crew  of  a new  pipeline  that  is 
being  built  through  the  mountains  in  this  district 
reports  that  in  clearing  the  right-of-way  over  10 
miles  of  mountains  they  have  killed  forty  some 
rattlers.” — Game  Protector  Harold  E.  Russell, 
Blain,  June  1946. 


“On  June  15,  while  passing  on  road  near  Ruffs- 
dale  I noticed  a robin  that  was  about  half  white 
on  its  left  side.” — Game  Protector  Martin  L. 
Shaffer,  Mt.  Pleasant,  June  1946. 


“Recently  Tom  Youngblood,  eight  years  old,  re- 
turned from  school  about  3:30  in  the  afternoon 
to  hear  a commotion  in  his  father’s  bam.  Chickens 
were  making  plenty  of  fuss  and  noise,  and  as 
Tom’s  parents  were  in  town  for  the  afternoon, 
he  promptly  called  his  pet  dog,  a collie,  grabbed 
a club  and  headed  for  the  bam.  When  he  en- 
tered the  bam,  there  was  Old  Mrs.  Red  Fox  in 
the  act  of  making  a meal  on  the  family  chickens. 
Then  into  the  chase  went  Tom  and  his  dog.  They 
finally  cornered  the  fox,  and  with  club  and  dog, 
Tom  brought  her  down  for  the  count. 

"When  Tom’s  father  came  on  the  scene  a few 
minutes  later  Tom  had  the  fox  hog-tied  with  a 
length  of  V2  inch  rope,  and  although  the  animal 
was  still  alive,  she  could  not  move  a leg  or 
her  head,  so  well  had  Tom  done  her  up. 

“Tom’s  father  then  brought  him  and  the  fox 
in  for  me  to  see,  and  such  a beautiful  job  of 
tying  up  a fox  I have  never  seen.  Two  half 
hitches  around  the  neck,  two  around  the  front 
legs,  two  around  its  hind  legs,  and  finally  hitched 
off  around  the  tail. 

‘‘Little  Tom  has  collected  his  four  dollars 
bounty,  and  congratulations  to  him!” — Game  Pro- 
tector H.  C.  Sutherland,  Greenville,  June,  1946. 

“When  the  high  waters  flooded  Lock  Haven,  the 
Wentz  feed  store  had  several  bushels  of  ear  com 


caught  in  the  flood  waters,  so  Jack  Heydrich  and 
I hauled  it  out  in  the  mountains  where  the  bears 
have  been  bothering  the  farmers  back  of  Game 
Lands  No.  89.  These  animals  are  working  on  the 
com  and  letting  the  farmers  alone.’’ — Game  Pro- 
tector Miles  Reeder,  Lock  Haven,  June,  1946. 


“While  watching  a female  pheasant  and  her 
brood,  which  numbered  12  and  were  about  six 
weeks  old,  feeding  in  a hayfield,  Game  Protector 
Spencer  and  myself  noticed  a flock  of  about 
ten  bam  swallows  flying  very  close  above  and 
back  and  forth  and  around  the  feeding  pheasants. 
After  watching  them  for  a while  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  swallows  were  feeding 
on  insects  that  the  pheasants  raised  while  they 
moved  about  the  field.  It  is  strange  how  wild- 
life at  times  assists  each  other  in  getting  their 
lunch.” — Game  Protector  E.  J.  Turner,  Center- 
port,  June,  1946. 


"I  had  rather  a novel  experience  when  a 
colony  of  muskrats  practically  destroyed  a 
farmer’s  com  patch.  The  rats  were  in  a narrow 
spring  run  and  the  fanner  insisted  on  having 
them  removed.  I set  steel  traps  and  visited  them 
every  two  hours  that  night.  I caught  quite  a few 
and  removed  them  from  the  traps  with  a looping 
pole.  They  can  really  put  up  a nice  fight.  1 
placed  the  rats  in  a carrying  crate  and  took 
them  to  another  stream.  The  farmer  was  well 
pleased.” — Game  Protector  Roy  W.  Trexler,  York 
Haven,  June,  1946. 


“Early  this  month,  while  attempting  to  locate 
an  illegal  salt-lick,  my  attention  was  attracted  by 
a noise  very  similar  to  someone  whipping  the 
foliage  with  a switch.  Upon  locating  the  noise  I 
saw  a whip-poor-will  snapping  her  wings  against 
the  foliage  and  attempting  to  look  very  fierce  by 
hissing  and  clicking  her  bill.  I knew  I must  be 
near  her  nest  or  young  and  glancing  down  I saw 
two  brown,  white  and  purplish  eggs  lying  appar- 
ently in  an  open  path  with  no  sign  of  a nest. 
As  I started  to  step  away  I saw  a large  black- 
snake  within  8 or  10  feet.  Thinking  he  had 
already  used  a few  eggs  for  his  meal  I imme- 
diately dispatched  him.  Imagine  my  surprise  upon 
returning  home  and  checking  my  bird  book  to 
find  a whip-poor-will  only  has  two  eggs  to  a 
nest.  I still  think  the  snake  had  his  eye  on  the 
two.”— Game  Protector  Vem  A.  VanOrder,  Renovo, 
June  1946. 

“Received  reports  of  four  bears  being  seen  in 
the  New  Lancaster  Valley  section  during  the  past 
month.” — Game  Protector  George  B.  Smith,  Lew- 
istown,  June  1946. 


“On  June  5,  while  patrolling  along  the  Yough- 
iogheny  River  near  Confluence  with  Game  Pro- 
tector Welch,  we  noticed  a wood  duck  hen  with 
11  young  cross  the  road  ahead  of  us.  When  the 
hen  reached  the  river,  even  though  it  was  high 
and  swift  at  the  time,  the  young  ones  never  hesi- 
tated an  instant  and  followed  her  right  in.” — 
Game  Protector  John  S.  Shields,  Somerset,  June 
1946. 


“Bears  are  leaving  plenty  of  evidence  of  their 
presence  in  the  wooded  sections  of  this  District. 
Fawn  deer,  too,  appear  more  numerous.” — Game 
Protector  Gilbert  Bowman,  White  Haven,  June 
1946. 


"An  observation  of  the  past  month  indicates  the 
housing  problem  is  reaching  into  the.  realm  of 
wildlife.  The  barracade  gate  at  the  entrance  of 
State  Game  Lands  No.  83  provided  a home  for  a 
family  of  wrens.  The  swinging  an#  represents  the 
roof.  This  gate  was  opened  practically  every  day 
during  the  nesting  period,  but  this  did  not  dis- 
courage the  choice  of  ’Wren  Round  Top.’  ’’—Game 
Protector  Daniel  H.  Fackler,  Red  Lion.  June  1946 


“Working  on  removing  a beaver  house  that  was 
very  large,  I found  after  I took  off  the  top  pan 
of  the  house  down  to  their  living  quarters,  there 
was  another  compartment  below  the  top  room."— 
Game  Protector  Carl  B.  Benson,  Tionesta,  June 
1946. 


"Recently,  while  hunting  foxes  on  Farm  Game 
Project  No.  44  we  witnessed  a fine  example  of 
courage  and  instinct  of  animals  in  the  wild  to. 
care  for  and  protect  their  offspring.  Deputies 
Shell,  Mumbaur  and  myself  were  using  hole  dogs 
to  locate  foxes  in  groundhog  holes.  Finally  we  hit 
pay  dirt  and  in  the  ensuing  struggle  between  a 
half-grown  red  fox  pup  and  one  of  the  hole  dogs, 
the  young  fox  and  hole  dog  locked  jaws.  The 
young  fox  began  to  whine  and  shortly  we  saw  a 
full  grown  fox  break  out  of  the  brush  and  rush 
toward  us.  It  traveled  approximately  75  yards  to 
within  about  20  yards  of  us  before  it  turned: 
then  it  turned  only  after  being  wounded  by  shot- 
gun fire.  What  proved  to  be  more  interesting  is 
the  fact  that  the  fox  was  the  old  male  fox.  In- 
cidentally all  of  the  foxes  taken  on  this  particular 
day  were  males;  one  old  and  three  young.” — Game 
Protector  James  A.  Brown,  Perkasie,  June  1946. 


“We  have  several  men  in  the  vicinity  of  Game 
Lands  No.  52  who  have  purchased  an  acre  of  the 
poorer  wood  to  be  cut  for  charcoal  or  cord  wood. 
We  hope  that  the  brush  piles  which  they  make 
will  help  to  provide  cover  for  the  rabbits  as  none 
existed  on  much  of  the  land.  A family  of  red 
foxes  decided  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  these  cuttings  but  they  were  quickly 
displaced  when  one  of  the  neighboring  landowners 
discovered  their  home.  In  a period  of  four  days 
he  caught  the  female  and  seven  of  the  young. 
Their  untimely  end  might  help  to  make  the  hills 
safe  for  our  small  game  species.” — Game  Protector 
Joseph  A.  Leiendecker,  Sinking  Springs,  June  1946. 


"Residents  of  Connellsville  were  very  much 
alarmed  on  Thursday  morning,  June  26,  when  a 
black  bear  emerged  from  the  alleyway  adjoining 
the  Clark  Drug  Store  on  North  Pittsburgh  Street 
The  animal  didn’t  seem  to  be  alarmed  by  the 
approaching  motorists  and  proceeded  cautiously 
north  on  Pittsburgh  Street  until  it  reached  Murphy 
Avenue,  where  It  turned  west  and  continued  to 
the  end  of  the  dead  end  street.  Followed  by  a 
curious  motorist,  the  animal  then  went  down  over 
the  embankment  at  Mountz  Creek,  waded  across 
the  shallow  stream,  climbed  up  on  the  embank- 
ment where  the  old  Sligo  Mill  formerly  stood, 
then  disappeared  in  the  woods.  Again  on  Friday 
morning  I got  several  calls  from  Connellsville  that 
the  bear  had  again  returned  in  the  early  morning 
hours. 

“Several  bears  roam  the  Chestnut  Bridge  range 
in  Fayette  County,  but  this  is  the  first  one  I 
have  heard  of  venturing  out  into  the  open.” — 
Game  Protector  Lester  E.  Sheaffer,  Uniontown. 
June  1946. 
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The  DuBois  Gateway  Sportsmen’s  Association 
is  carrying  on  a large  program.  It  recently  pur- 
chased a battery  brooder  of  200  bird  capacity 
to  raise  day-old  chicks  and  also  owns  a holding 
pen  of  that  capacity  built  according  to  the  Com- 
mission’s specifications. 

Last  winter  Its  trapping  program  netted  around 
180  nice  cottontails.  An  extensive  feeding  pro- 
gram was  conducted  and  the  members  went  to  a 
lot  of  trouble  to  save  the  wild  turkeys,  using  a 
plane  to  get  to  them. 

It  helped  out  with  every  fish  consignment  sent 
to  DuBois  and  vicinity  by  the  Fish  Commission 
and  participated  in  other  important  activities. 

The  club  membership  is  well  over  the  700 
mark.  Officers  include:  George  Eck,  President, 
George  Kessler,  Vice-President,  H.  E.  DuBroux, 
Recording  Secretary  and  Edgar  Brasseur,  Treas- 
urer. 


Steps  toward  restoring  the  York  and  Adams 
County  Game  and  Fish  Association  to  the  ranks 
of  active  sportsmen’s  groups  were  launched  re- 
cently. 

The  association,  active  in  all  branches  of  fishing 


and  hunting  prior  to  the  war,  was  well  repre- 
sented in  the  armed  forces  in  recent  years  and 
the  general  activities  practically  came  to  a stand- 
still. With  the  return  of  the  younger  members 
from  military  or  naval  service,  a drive  to  rebuild 
the  membership  Is  under  way. 

Purchase  of  the  Jo©  Bond  farm,  east  of  Sandy 
Lake,  as  a clubhouse,  was  recently  announced  by 
the  Sandy  Lake  Sportsmen’s  Club. 

Plans  call  for  remodeling  the  farmhouse  for 
club  purposes  and  a meeting  place.  The  grounds 
will  be  cleared  of  underbrush  to  make  possible 
various  outdoor  activities,  such  as  rifle  and  trap 
shooting,  field  trials,  etc.  All  members  will  be 
urged  to  assist  when  the  committee  asks  for 
volunteers. 

The  possibilities  of  this  enterprise  are  prac- 
tically unlimited,  and  results  will  be  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  efforts  of  the  members. 


A family  of  falcons,  it  was  disclosed  recently 
has  been  giving  Philadelphia  unexpected  help  in 
its  drive  against  pigeons. 

The  birds  are  nesting  in  City  Hall  tower.  And, 
while  Council  beat  drums,  passed  anti-pigeon 


“What  day  is  this?  . . Pre  been  tosM* 


ordinances,  and  fought  for  the  ordinances  in  the 
high  courts  of  the  State,  the  falcons  quietly  went 
about  getting  rid  of  the  pigeons. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  they  have  accounted 
for  more  pigeons  than  the  city’s  trapping  and 
execution  squad. 

“They  can  pretty  well  keep  the  pigeons  under 
control  around  City  Hall,”  said  Fred  Schmidt, 
assistant  curator  at  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences. 


Champions  in  various  sports  participated  in  the 
events  of  the  1946  picnic  of  the  Bucks  County 
Shooting  Association  on  grounds  near  Chalfont, 
About  200  sportsmen  turned  out. 

Trap  shooting  scores  were  not  top-notch  as 
the  champs  found  the  high  wind  a bit  tough 
for  them.  Mort  Haines,  of  Mount  Holly  and 
J.  P.  Young,  Bethlehem,  tied  with  47’s  in  the 
50-bird  feature  event. 

Joe  Ruos,  of  Doylestown;  Howard  Lewis,  Ufaler- 
town;  Fred  Glaser,  Camden,  and  Charles  Blittle, 
Langhome,  trailed  with  four  down,  each. 

The  25-bird  distance  handicap  went  to  Roland 
Kaiser,  Roxborough,  with  a perfect  score  from 
a 20-yard  marker. 

Results  of  the  surf-casting  contest:  Ralph  Bow- 
man, 488  feet,  II  inches:  Harold  Lentz,  466  feet, 
2 inches;  George  Lentz,  394,  10  inches. 

% ounce  accuracy:  Barney  Berlinger,  93;  Floyd 
Minor  and  Sam  Wentz,  91  tie. 

Fly  distance:  Sam  Wentz,  79  feet,  9%  inches, 
Howell  Dietrich,  78  feet,  4%  inches. 

% ounce  distance:  Floyd  Minor,  243  feet,  1 
inch:  Barney  Berlinger,  210  feet,  4 inches;  Howell 
Dietrich,  218  feet,  7 inches. 


John  H.  Gahagan  of  Martinsburg,  president  of 
the  Blair  County  Unit  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fed- 
eration of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  recently  called  rep- 
resentatives of  all  clubs  in  the  county  to  discuss 
means  of  feeding  wildlife  during  the  winter. 

Meeting  in  the  Hollidaysburg  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  June 
21,  the  sportsmen  considered  a program  to  be 
worked  out  in  cooperation  with  farmers  of  the 
county. 

An  attempt  will  be  made  to  encourage  them 
to  leave  some  corn  standing,  to  provide  feed  and 
protection  to  birds,  rabbits  and  squirrels,  and  to 
plant  small  sections  of  idle  land  in  buckwheat. 


Mrs.  W.  W.  Babcock,  Bala,  Pa.,  won  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Women’s  trap-shooting  champion- 
ship at  the  four-day  title  tests,  sponsored  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Sportsmen’s  Association. 

Mrs.  Babcock  posted  135  out  of  a possible  15®, 
four  better  than  Mrs.  George  Fairchild,  Reading, 
and  Mrs.  R.  R.  Titus,  Villanova,  who  tied  for  sec- 
ond with  131.  Mrs.  Fairchild  was  awarded  the 
runnerup  spot  by  default  when  Mrs.  Titus  failed 
to  report  for  a shootoff. 

The  men’s  150-singles  title  was  taken  by  Charles 
E.  Ramsden,  Dravosburg,  near  Pittsburgh  with  149. 
Eddie  Stein,  Pittsburgh,  was  second  with  148 
while  R.  A.  Walker,  Dauphin,  and  C.  D.  Wolfe, 
Lafayette,  shared  third  with  147. 

Other  winners  were  Andrew  C.  Long,  Shamokin, 
all-around,  with  318;  Charles  Blittle,  Langhome, 
Veterans’  Class,  with  146;  Forrest  McNair,  Houston, 
Texas,  high-over-all,  with  596  out  of  650;  and  Bob 
Raring,  Pottsville,  junior  division  with  121  out  of 
150.  A record  field  of  310  competed. 


Left  to  right  are  members  of  the  Western,  Reserve  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association, 
Inc.,  Sharon,  who  were  recently  awarded  stainless  steel  plaques  costing  $25.60  in  “Recogni- 
tion of  Outstanding  Services  in  the  interest  of  Wildlife  Conservation  In  Pennsylvania, 
General  Promotion  of  Sportsmen’s  Welfare  In  Mercer  County  and  constant  loyalty  as  a 
member  of  this  organization:”  Jordan  Fette,  consistent  worker  on  nearly  all  committees; 
Henry  S.  Gates,  Director  of  the  Junior  Chapter;  Albert  A.  Bobby,  Past  President;  Seth  L. 
Myers,  Past  President  and  present  Secretary. 

In  1935  the  association  designed  a certificate  to  be  awarded  to  members  who  put  forth 
their  effort  throughout  the  entire  year  in  activities  of  the  dub. 

They  had  to  assist  in  membership  sales,  work  on  the  fish  and  game  committees,  attend 
meetings  regularly  and  be  on  hand  to  help  in  any  way  needed.  The  certificate  is  known 
as  the  club’s  ORDER  OF  MERIT.  Each  year  after  having  received  the  certificate,  that 
a member  kept  up  the  good  work,  he  was  awarded  a service  bar  for  the  year,  which  has  a 
space  on  the  original  for  mounting  it  on. 

The  constitution  and  by-laws  provide  for  this  and  when  a member  has  received  ten  years 
of  merits,  he  is  awarded  the  above  mentioned. 
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LOST — Rabbit  hound  answering  to  name  of 
Sport  Top  of  body  and  sides  black.  Head  all 
brown.  Front  of  chest  and  back  and  front  legs 
1 red.  Tail  2"  from  end  is  also  red.  Wrinkle  on 
forehead.  Head  looks  like  bloodhound.  John  Guth, 
j 1441  Conroy  Street,  McKees  Rocks,  Pa. 


"I  wish  to  add  this  contribution  both  to  sub- 
stantiate and  extend  the  merits  of  the  ‘Letters 
From  Our  Readers’  story  entitled  ‘Hunters  Find 
New  Use  For  Bird  Lures,’  in  your  July  issue 
of  the  Game  News,  with  only  one  exception  to 
that  story.  First,  with  lots  of  experience  in 
using  carefully  designed  crow-callers,  I have  yet 
to  find  the  first  one  to  which  crows  will  not 
respond  to  the  scene  of  the  lure.  Second,  time 
and  again  in  the  fields  I’ve  used  this  so-called 
bird  caller,  with  success  to  my  buddies  and  my- 
self in  drawing  groundhogs  towards  the  gunner, 
even  from  their  holes.  A buddy  hunting  with 
me  recently  walked  to  a freshly  used  groundhog 
bole,  but  no  game  was  in  sight.  He  stooped 
dose  to  the  hole,  blew  the  caller  several  times, 
and  in  a few  moments  up  came  the  groundhog’s 
head.  On  another  occasion  I ran  a hog  into  his 
den  and,  after  waiting  fully  a half  hour  for  it 
to  emerge,  I decided  to  call  it  out.  I blew  the 
whistle  and  stepped  quietly  back  of  the  hole. 
In  a few  seconds  up  popped  a head  and  the  pig 
was  mine  after  all.  Just  the  other  day  my 
buddy  (Wm.  H.  Mau) , and  I both  had  two  hogs 
In  different  holes  at  the  same  time  close  together. 
And  while  I did  the  calling  for  them,  the  one 
on  his  side  emerged  first,  he  shot  it,  and  the 
discharging  gun  scared  the  other  which  remained 
under  cover  for  the  remainder  of  that  day.  As 
a sharp  watch  must  be  kept  to  catch  a ground  - 


Notice  to  Club  Secretaries 

If  you  want  to  acquaint  other  clubs 
with  what  you  are  doing  for  wildlife 
please  give  us  the  information  and 
we’ll  be  happy  to  publish  it  in  Game 
News. 

Outside  of  a few  secretaries  who 
send  in  items  occasionally  we  have  to 
depend  on  newspaper  clippings  for 
news  of  sportsmen’s  club  activities, 
and  even  they  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. 

Let’s  hear  from  you.  The  other  fel- 
low perchance  may  be  able  to  take  a 
leaf  from  your  book. — The  Editor. 


hog  while  peeping  out  of  his  hole,  I had  such 
an  experience  after  sounding  the  caller  and 
keeping  a constant  vigil  upon  the  chuck’s  out- 
let, as  my  buddy  hunted  in  the  surrounding  terri- 
tory, and  on  returning  noticed  what  he  thought 
was  a dog  standing  directly  behind  me  several 
rod’s  distance.  But  on  the  second  look,  he 

noticed  it  was  a fox  responding  to  the  call.  For 
luring  this  predator  to  its  doom,  the  crow  caller 
is  undoubtedly  a most  valuable  asset.” — Ira  E. 
Mellinger,  Lancaster  County  Fish  and  Game  As- 
sociation. Lancaster,  Pa. 


•Either  a thirst  for  knowledge  or  escape  from 
danger,  prompted  a deer  to  leap  through  a window 
recently.  In  Waller  Hall  at  the  Bloomsburg  State 
Teachers  College,  make  its  way  through  the  hall 
and  down  a flight  of  steps  to  the  boiler  room  and 
then,  finding  its  escape  to  freedom  blocked 
jumped  over  a six  foot  wall. 

This  all  occurred  about  6:30  a m.  while  the  ma- 
jority of  residents  along  East  Second  Street  and 
at  the  college  were  slumbering. 


Thomas  Day,  of  Equlnunk,  had  his  car  badly 
damaged  at  8:30  o’clock  Tuesday  night,  when  it 
was  hit  by  a deer  on  Route  90  at  Stockport,  be- 
tween Equinunk  and  Hancock.  Damage  to  the 
Studebaker  sedan  included  front  fenders,  radiator, 
radiator  grill  and  fan. 


A car  driven  by  Leonard  Wintergrass,  Nanticoke, 
tangled  with  a buck  on  a highway  at  the  bottom 
of  Blue  Mountain  near  Wilkes-Barre.  The  deer  was 
a casualty  and  the  car's  fenders  were  wrinkled 


Questions  and  Answers 

Q.  If  I kill  an  antlered  deer  during  the 
regular  season  may  I also  kill  an  antlerless 
deer  with  a special  permit? 

A.  No,  one  or  the  other.  However,  if 
you  happen  to  be  a member  of  a hunting 
camp  which  killed  its  six  deer,  but  you  did 
not  kill  one  of  them  yourself,  then  you  would 
he  eligible  to  hunt  for  antlerless  deer. 


Photo  by  Leo  A.  Luttrlnger.  Jr. 

Six-week  old  pheasants  raised  from  day-old  chicks  by  the  Chambersburg  Rod  and  Gun  Club  on  Its  newly  acquired  Farm. 
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THE  PENNSYLVANIA  CONSERVATION  EDUCATION  LABORATORY— from  page  22 


Above : Speakers’  table  at  the  Conservation  Education  Conference.  Below:  Some  of 
the  conferees.  Insert:  Hon.  Ralph  Dorn  Hetzel,  President,  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
and  Hon.  James  H.  Duff,  Attorney  General. 


areas  with  the  details  of  proper  management 
illustrated  aptly  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Bramble,  Dr. 
Arthur  Meyer,  Prof.  V.  A.  Beede,  Prof.  H.  N. 
Cope  and  Prof.  W.  G.  Edwards.  Problems 
of  control  for  present  as  well  as  future  use 
were  disclosed  by  treks  through  these  areas. 
Teachers  became  aware  of  the  vastness  of 
the  relationships  of  growing  trees  to  land 
utilization,  soil  control,  water  conservation 
and  wildlife  protection,  through  the  discus- 
sions of  Dr.  W.  E.  Keepper  and  Prof.  M.  W. 
Humphrey.  Teachers  reviewed  the  develop- 
ment of  Forest  Conservation  in  the  state  with 
Mr.  George  H.  Wirt,  chief  State  Fire  Warden, 
along  with  the  fire  protection  program.  A 
visit  to  the  Greenwood  state  forest  nursery 
under  the  guidance  of  district  state  forester, 
Roy  Morton,  gave  evidence  of  the  measures 
the  State  is  taking  and  the  problems  in- 
volved in  perpetuating  another  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s priceless  resources — forests. 

Soil — the  basic  substance  upon  which  all 
life  depends  was  discussed  by  Prof.  H.  W. 
Higbee,  Dr.  F.  G.  Merkle,  Prof.  F.  G.  Loughry 
and  Prof.  R.  B.  Alderfer.  Through  their  di- 
rection, soil  samples  were  examined,  profiles 
investigated  and  the  relationships  of  good 
plant  growth  to  soil  fertility  were  scrutinized 
in  the  field.  By  visits  to  productive  farm- 
lands where  conservation  practices  were  em- 
ployed, teachers  visualized  the  value  of  con- 
tour plowing,  crop  rotation,  diversion  ditches 
and  proper  applications  of  fertilizers  as  a 
means  of  producing  greater  crop  yields  and 
the  maintenance  of  higher  stock  population. 
In  contrast  the  disasterous  results  of  uncon- 
trolled erosion  was  evident  where  conserva- 
tion practices  were  ignored.  Thus  the  need 
for  efficient  manipulation  of  soil  became  para- 
mount in  its  relation  to  the  food  production 
of  the  state  and  the  nation. 


At  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  ten  well  equipped, 
well  managed  fish  hatcheries,  the  teachers 
became  acquainted  with  the  measures  in- 
volved to  keep  the  miles  of  clear  mountain 
streams  well  stocked  with  fish.  Mr.  C.  R. 
Buller  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
pointed  out  the  problems  of  artificial  repro- 
duction, feeding  requirements,  disease  and 


the  transplanting  of  desirable  species  of 
trout  and  bass  as  he  lead  a tour  through 
the  hatchery  laboratory  to  the  well  aereated 
ponds  and  demonstration  streams.  With  Dr. 
Gordon  Trembley  the  teachers  waded  into  i 
a typical  stream  to  examine  the  variety  of 
living  organisms  which  comprise  the  food 
of  native  fish.  These  experiences  provided 
a keener  understanding  of  man’s  manipula- 
tion of  the  balance  in  nature  to  provide  a 
source  of  healthful  recreation  as  well  as 
delectible  food. 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Logan  Bennett 
and  Game  Protector  Sam  Reed  the  problems 
of  wildlife  management  in  the  state  as  well 
as  in  the  nation  were  ably  demonstrated. 
Through  field  trips  to  state  game  lands  where 
abandoned  farms  were  under  management 
to  promote  wildlife  protection  and  excursions 
over  major  land  types,  typical  plant  succes- 
sion and  land  use  practices  employed  in  their 
relation  to  wildlife,  were  seen.  As  the 
teachers  explored  the  haunts  of  the  illusive 
wood  cock  and  grouse;  saw  excavations  made 
by  woodchucks,  foxes  and  field  mice,  enjoyed 
the  aesthetic  pleasure  of  the  song  of  a bird, 
the  sight  of  a deer,  the  sound  of  a grouse 
being  flushed,  they  saw  through  the  eyes  of 
research,  the  scientific  basis  for  planned  prac- 
tices of  protection,  wise  management  and  the 
need  of  laws. 

Evening  sessions  brought  the  group  sources 
of  visual  aids  available  for  classroom  use. 
Such  sources  as  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters,  State  Planning  Board,  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Health,  U.  S.  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  and  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission were  represented. 

Attempts  were  made  to  integrate  the 
factual  material  and  information  gained 
through  field  experiences  into  subjects  al- 
ready taught  in  the  regular  school  curric- 
ulum. Suggested  activities  and  projects  con- 
veying conservation  concepts  in  terms  of  the 
(Continued  on  Page  31) 


Some  of  the  Laboratory  Students  traversing  a large  diversion  ditch.  These  ditches 
or  channels  keep  the  water  from  washing  away,  and  divert  the  excess  into  places  where 
no  damage  can  accrue  from  It. 
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Organized  clubs,  particularly,  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  park.  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts, 
Garden  Clubs,  Sunday  School  groups,  High 
Schools,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  other  groups 
often  throng  its  sylvan  by-paths. 

Fort  Washington  Park  in  Montgomery 
County,  near  the  Philadelphia  County  Line, 
is  the  site  where  the  Contineiita'l  army 
erected  fortifications  during  the  campaign 
in  and  around  Philadelphia.  A strip  of  the 
old  Delaware  Canal  makes  up  Roosevelt 
Park  where  boating,  canoeing,  barge  parties, 
swimming  and  skating  combined  with  the 
forty  miles  of  shaded  roadway  and  the  at- 
tractive scenery  offers  a recreational  and 
beauty  spot  that  attracts  thousands  each 
year. 

Pennsylvania  Game  Refuges  and  Game 
Lands  are  also  scientifically  beautiful  and 
provide  many  things  of  interest  to  the 
tourist.  There  are  more  than  800,000  acres 
of  State  Game  Lands  situated  in  all  manner 
and  types  of  forest  and  brush  lands  among 
steep  hills,  rocky  cliffs  and  delightful  glens, 
where  dear  sparkling  trout  streams  invite 
you  to  rest  in  the  shade  and  silence  of 
the  woodland.  To  those  persons  interested  in 
wildlife  the  Game  Protectors  can  relate 
many  interesting  tales  of  their  experiences 
and  stories  of  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of 
our  wild  creatures.  These  men  live  inti- 
mately with  them  year  in  and  year  out. 

Sullivan  Falls,  on  Game  Lands  in  Sulli- 
van County,  is  an  attractive  waterfall  in 
the  midst  of  a forest  of  large  beech,  birch 
and  maple  trees.  It  is  only  a short  distance 
to  Ricketts  Glen  and  the  Falls  along  Kitchen 
Creek,  which  have  always  been  alluring  to 
those  who  have  been  in  that  section.  North 
of  the  Game  Lands  near  Laporte  is  the 
site  of  Celestia,  or  what  is  known  to  some 
of  the  residents  of  the  mountain  region,  as 
“God’s  Country.”  Peter  Armstrong  a mem- 
ber of  the  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church, 
possessed  a religious  belief  which  was  as 
sturdy  as  his  iron-like  body.  He  and  his 
loyal  wife  left  Philadelphia  in  1845,  and 
weeks  later,  with  their  cows,  horses,  oxen 
and  sheep,  settled  on  a small  tract  of  land 
near  Laporte.  More  land  was  added  from 
time  to  time  until,  in  1864,  the  Armstrongs 
owned  four  square  miles  of  territory.  They 
were  joined  by  others  of  the  same  religious 
'belief,  and  homes  were  erected,  areas  cleared 
for  cultivation  and  for  grazing  cattle. 

In  1864,  Mr.  Armstrong  made  a deed  which 
in  later  years  caused  his  home  to  be  known 
as  God’s  House  and  his  land  as  the  King- 
dom of  God.  The  deed  in  which  Mrs. 
Armstrong  joined  with  her  husband  was 
dated  June  14,  1864,  and  made  to  “Al- 
mighty God.”  It  is  considered  a master- 
piece in  technical  and  spiritual  beauty.  The 
consideration  was  “the  kind,  protecting  care 
of  Almighty  God  in  the  past  and.  present, 
which  we  do  hereby  acknowledge,  and  for 
the  exceeding  great  and  precious  promise  of 
unending  life  of  those  who,  in  holy  faith 
and  patience,  wait  for  the  coming  of  His 
anointed  Son  to  judge  the  world.” 

Peter  Armstrong  had  a firm  belief  that 
God  would  reappear  on  the  earth  and  es- 
tablish His  .Kingdom  on  their  land.  Celestia 
was  to  be  the  name  of  the  town  in  God’s 
country,  and  its  ruins  remain  to  claim  at- 


tention of  visitors  to  Laporte  and  the 
nearby  Eaglesmere,  which  is  famed  as  a 
summer  resort  and  attracts  thousands  of 
visitors  annually.  Garbage  from  the  hotels 
is  dumped  a mile  or  so  from  the  resort  and 
here  at  dusk  wild  bears  are  often  seen 
feeding  on  choice  tid— bits. 

The  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 

lost  Cox  children  stands  on  State  Game 
Lands  in  northern  Bedford  County,  ten 
miles  southeast  of  Portage.  Although  this 
tragedy  of  the  mountains  occurred  almost 
eighty  years  ago,  the  natives  in  that 
section  still  keep  alive  the  story  of  the 

two  little  sons  of  Samuel  and  Susanna  Cox, 
who  became  lost  in  the  thick  woods  near 
their  mountain  cabin  home.  People  for 
miles  came  to  assist  in  the  search  until 
there  were  five  hundred  people  searching 
in  groups  of  fifty  each.  The  search  con- 
tinued for  fourteen  days. 

One  of  the  mountain  residents  by  the 

name  of  Dibert  was  sick  and  could  not 
assist  in  the  search.  He  dreamed  about  the 
lost  boys,  but  thought  nothing  of  it  since 
it  was  all  that  was  talked  of.  He  dreamed 
that  same  dream  on  three  successive  nights. 


Although  he  was  not  of  a superstitious  na- 
ture, yet  he  became  alarmed  by  the  repeti- 
tion. He  related  the  dream  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  which  was  as  follows:  “By  passing 
a certain  point  in  the  mountain  a dead  deer 
would  be  found,  next  a little  shoe,  a little 
farther  on  a small  beech  tree  had  fallen 
over  Bobs  Creek  over  which  the  children 
had  passed;  a little  farther  on  an  old  birch 
tree  stood  and  close  by  was  a hemlock  in 
a deep  ravine  by  Sayn  Run,  and  here  the 
children  would  be  discovered.”  Everything 
was  found  as  revealed  to  Mr.  Dibert  in  his 
dream.  When  the  searchers  arrived  at  Sayn 
Rim  they  found  the  boys  lying  at  the  foot 
of  the  hemlock  tree — dead.  Fifty  years  later 
the  monument  was  erected  to  their  memory, 
and  each  year  many  people  make  a pilgrim- 
age to  the  spot. 

On  State  Game  Lands,  five  miles  northwest 
of  Brockway  is  the  Game  Commission 
Training  School.  This  school  was  estab- 
lished in  1931,  and  is  now  used  for  training 
all  field  employees  before  they  assume  their 
duties.  Occasionally  salaried  field  employees 
spend  a period  at  the  school  in  a refresher 
(Continued  on  Page  37) 


Photo  by  Dr.  C.  S.  Apgar. 

Pennsylvania  Game  Lands  provide  many  things  of  interest  to  the  tourist.  Even  an 
occasional  glimpse  of  a white-tailed  fawn,  a black  bear  or  some  other  creature.  There 
is  a heavy  penalty,  however,  for  disturbing  young  wild  creatures  or  taking  them  home, 
thinking  they  have  been  “orphaned.” 
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wind,  and  the  frost  encrusted  grass  under 
our  feet  gave  promise  of  holding  bird  scent 
well.  Ahead  of  us  ranged  a beautiful  little 
English-setter — if  there  were  birds  around 
we  knew  she  would  find  them.  She  surely 
did  find  them  that  day,  but  her  fine  and 
tireless  work  went  for  naught.  Fourteen 
times  that  day  we  watched  her  take  a bird 
trail  and  really  “go  to  work”  on  it.  Four- 
teen times  that  day  she  found  her  bird  and 
“nailed”  it  in  its  tracks,  and  waited  for  us 
to  come  up  and  do  our  part.  Fourteen  times 
we  sent  her  in  to  flush  the  bird,  and  each 
ltme  out  “zoomed”  an  illegal  hen  bird.  Four- 
teen times  our  guns  flashed  up  to  the  half 
position.  They  never  came  as  far  as  our 
shoulders,  for  Bill  and  I just  don’t  shoot  hens, 
and  wouldn’t  shoot  them  even  though  we 
knew  we  could  get  these  birds  home  without 
anyone  knowing  about  it.  Try  a day  like  this 
sometime,  brother,  especially  on  a day  you 
know  will  be  your  last  for  the  season,  and  in 
which  season  you  have  had  very  few  chances 
at  legal  birds.  If  you  can  stand  this  test  you 
are  worthy  of  gunning  with  my  friend  Bill, 
and  I know  he  would  be  glad  to  hunt  with 
you. 

There  is  one  thing  I always  want  to  know 
about  the  gun  in  the  hands  of  the  man  I am 
walking  with  when  I am  afield.  I always 
like  to  know  whether  he  carries  his  gun  with 
the  safety  catch  in  the  On  or  Off  position. 
In  my  estimation  there  is  but  one  proper  way 
to  carry  a gun,  and  that  is  at  SAFE  at  all 
times.  I can  see  no  real  and  good  reason 
for  carrying  it  any  other  way,  and  the  be- 
ginner can  and  should  accustom  himself  to 
this  practice  from  the  start.  He  may  lose  a 
few  shots  at  game  in  his  first  days  through 
his  hammers  failing  to  respond  to  the  trig- 
ger-pull, but  he  will  very  shortly  learn  how 
easy  it  is  to  make  the  forward  motion  of  the 
thumb  on  the  safety-catch  an  integral  part 
of  snapping  the  gun  to  shoulder. 

One  of  the  things  that  often  happens  when 
traveling  through  woods  is  that  the  hunter 
may  trip  over  some  leaf-covered  vine  or 
root.  When  this  happens,  and  the  hunter 
falls  forward,  the  first  involuntary  physical 
reaction  is  the  sudden  tightening  of  all 
muscles  of  the  body.  The  fingers  imme- 
diately tighten,  and  if  they  are  wrongly 
carried  within  the  trigger-guard,  they  will 
engage  those  triggers  and  the  gun  is  dis- 
charged. Woe  betide  the  companion  who 
may  be  walking  a few  yards  ahead  of  that 
gun.  This  happened  to  a man  in  my  home 
town  a few  years  ago.  He  was  accidentally 
shot  and  killed  by  his  very  closest  friend — a 
jagged  wound  in  the  hip  that  could  not  be 
staunched.  They  said  many  nice  things 
about  this  unfortunate  young  man,  and  they 
gave  him  a wonderful  funeral,  but  after  it 
was  over  a young  wife  and  two  small  chil- 
dren were  left  to  face  life  alone.  And  all 
through  carelessness  in  carrying  a gun  with 
the  safety  catch  off.  The  excuse  as  given 
was  that  a twig  caught  on  the  trigger.  You 
have  all  heard  that  one  before,  and  you 
don’t  believe  it  any  more  than  I do.  A twig 
or  even  a small-sized  branch  may  catch  on 
the  trigger  of  any  gun  of  reputable  make 
and  on  which  the  safety-catch  is  on,  and  it 
will  not  discharge  that  gun. 

I had  noticed  early  in  the  day  of  my  hunt 
with  Jack  that  he  carried  his  gun  ready  to 
fire  at  all  times — that  the  safety  catch  was 
off.  Once  again,  with  the  thought  of  our 
very  good  mutual  friend  in  mind,  I had 


hesitated  to  tell  Jack  how  I felt  about  the 
position  of  his  safety  catch,  but  nevertheless 
my  day  was  partly  spoiled  from  then  on.  1 
wanted  very  much  to  hunt  that  day,  but  ] 
also  wanted  to  return  home  at  evening  to 
the  good  woman  who  would  have  prepared 
a good  supper  for  me  and  for  our  three  little 
children.  Many  times  throughout  that  day, 
as  the  muzzle  of  Jack’s  gun  pointed  most 
carelessly  at  my  middle,  as  we  walked 
through  heavy  cover,  I was  glad  that  my 
insurance  premiums  were  paid  up  to  date. 

In  the  days  of  hammer  guns  there  may 
have  been  some  excuse  for  a man  carrying 
his  gun  with  the  hammers  up,  but  only 
then  if  he  was  hunting  alone.  Today,  with 
our  very  dependable  “hammerless”  guns, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  a man  carrying  his 
gun  in  any  other  way  than  on  SAFE. 


Once  in  a while  we  hear  of  an  accident 
caused  by  a dog  stepping  on  and  discharging 


a gun  which  was  placed  on  the  ground,  while 
the  owner  was  eating  his  lunch;  or  perhaps 
the  dog  knocked  over  and  discharged  a gun 
which  had  been  leaning  against  a fence,  or, 
worse  still,  against  a treacherous  and 
rounded  fender  of  an  automobile.  More 
“bunk”.  A good  grade  gun  can  be  stepped 
upon  by  a dog  and  can  even  stand  a short 
fall  to  the  ground  without  discharging  if 
that  gun  is  on  SAFE.  Nevertheless,  great 
care  should  be  taken  about  just  where  and 
how  a gun  should  be  placed  while  its  owner 
is  taking  time-out  when  he  goes  into  the 
friendly  farm  kitchen  for  a short  visit,  or 
stops  to  chat  with  his  farmer  friend  out  back 
of  the  bam.  “Break”  and  unload  your  gun 
at  these  times.  It  makes  the  farmer  feel 
much  safer,  and  shows  him  you  know  your 
business. 

Bill  was  always  overly  careful  about  these 
things.  His  gun  was  always  on  SAFE.  When 
not  in  use  he  always  saw  that  it  was 
“broken”  and  unloaded.  Before  stepping 
into  an  automobile  either  to  move  to  a new 
location  or  when  starting  home,  he  always 
unloaded  his  gun.  On  reaching  home  he 
would  again  “break”  the  gun  and  look  into 
the  barrels  before  he  entered  the  house. 
Many  children  have  been  killed  through  the 
careless  act  of  a father  or  brother  coming 
home  from  the  hunting  field  and  placing  a 
loaded  weapon  in  a kitchen  comer,  where 
it  may  be  picked  up  and  handled  and  pos- 
sibly discharged  by  a child  of  the  house- 
hold. The  owner,  in  these  cases,  always  tear- 
fully declares:  “I  didn’t  know  it  was  loaded.” 
But  then  it  is  too  late  to  be  sorry. 

In  our  travels  that  day,  Jack  and  I had  ap- 
proached and  either  climbed  over  or  through 


many  fences.  Here  again  I could  see  a lack 
of  proper  caution  on  his  part,  and  a lack  of 
consideration  for  the  kindly  owner  of  the 
land  on  which  we  were  gunning.  When  going 
through  a barbed  wire  fence,  which  cannot 
easily  be  crawled  under  or  through,  it  is 
good  practice  to  mount  the  fence  at  the 
fence  post.  This  puts  the  strain  on  the  wire 
at  its  strongest  point — at  the  staples.  Jack 
did  not  do  this.  He  pressed  the  wire  strands  I 
down  ten  or  twelve  inches,  midway  between 
the  fence  posts,  while  he  swung  himself  over, 
with  gun  in  hand,  with  the  Safety  off,  and 
with  the  gun  muzzle  describing  a general 
arc  to  all  points  of  the  landscape,  including 
my  own  anatomy.  These  fences  would  sure- 
ly need  some  attention  before  they  would 
adequately  keep  cattle  or  horses  from  jump- 
ing the  low  spots  that  Jack  had  created  in 
them. 

The  method  I prefer  in  going  through  a 
fence  is  to  place  the  gun  under  the  lower 
strand  or  rail,  through  to  the  other  side  of 
the  fence,  with  the  muzzle  pointing  away 
from  me.  I then  go  through  or  under  the 
fence  at  a distance  of  at  least  five  yards 
from  the  gun.  Once  safely  through  the  fence 
I approach  the  gun  from  its  side,  and  pick 
it  up  by  grasping  the  gun  just  back  of  the 
standing  breech,  not  by  the  barrel  or  by  the 
stock.  With  this  method  I consider  it  un- 
necessary to  unload  the  gun,  as  recommended 
by  so  many  of  our  good  shooting  authors. 

At  another  time  Jack  and  I approached 
a set  of  movable  bars  which  formed  a pas- 
sageway between  two  fields.  Jack  dropped 
the  two  top  rails  and  let  himself  through 
He  did  not,  however,  bother  to  replace  the 
rails  as  he  should  have  done.  Bill  would 
have  immediately  replaced  those  rails  be- 
fore he  went  on  so,  not  caring  much  now 
about  Jack’s  reactions,  I replaced  the  rails 
for  him.  In  the  field  guarded  by  these  rails 
was  a herd  of  grazing  cattle  which  very 
quickly  would  have  made  their  way  through 
the  fence  gap  and  into  the  field  of  beauti- 
ful winter  wheat  on  the  opposite  side 
Farmer  Davis  had  been  good  enough  to 
allow  Bill  and  me  to  gun  on  his  place  for 
many  many  seasons,  and  I was  not  going 
to  gain  his  ill  will  now — not  if  I could  pos- 
sibly help  it. 

It  is  the  little  things  like  broken  fences 
and  unreplaced  fence  bars  that  have  caused 
many  a good  natured  farmer  to  reluctantly 
post  his  property  against  ALL  hunters.  The 
“No-Trespassing”  sign  is  the  only  way  he  car 
protect  his  property,  his  stock,  and  some- 
times even  the  members  of  his  family.  The 
unfortunate  part  of  this  situation  is  that  the 
law  abiding  and  considerate  hunter  must 
suffer  along  with  fellows  like  Jack;  his  well- 
loved and  game-laden  fields  and  thickets  that 
he  has  frequented  for  years  are  now  closed 
to  him  forever,  all  because  of  the  lack  of 
consideration  and  common  decency  on  the 
part  of  Jack  and  his  kind. 

At  noop  we  stopped  to  eat  our  lunch  in  a 
corner  of  a woods,  near  to  a certain  spring. 

It  is  a beautiful  and  sheltered  spot,  and  Bill 
and  I always  stop  here  when  we  gun  this 
section.  Jack,  much  to  my  surprise,  actually 
agreed  that  I had  picked  a cozy  and  restful 
spot  in  which  to  eat  our  lunch  and  to  rest  a 
while. 

Although  I have  not  described  all  the 
kills  made  during  the  morning,  Jack  had 
made  out  fairly  well.  He  had  gotten  his 
legal  limit  of  two  cock  pheasants — not  in- 
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chiding  the  illegal  one — and  two  rabbits.  One 
of  these  birds  had  gotten  up  between  us,  and 
had  flown  toward  my  side.  By  all  rules  it 
was  plainly  my  shot,  especially  since  Jack 
already  had  one  bird,  but  before  I was  ready 
to  fire.  Jack’s  gun  spoke — he  took  the  bird, 
as  hunters  say  “almost  off  the  end  of  my 
nose.”  This,  aside  from  being  very  bad 
field-manners,  was  a very  dangerous  thing 
to  do,  for  sometimes  a few  of  those  three 
hundred  odd  shot  in  a shell,  in  crossing  over, 
due  to  the  intense  constriction  of  a full- 
choked  barrel,  will  fly  off  at  a dangerous 
tangent  from  the  main  body  of  shot,  and 
sometimes  someone  gets  hurt.  Bill  would 
1 never  have  taken  a chance  like  this,  and  I 
have  even  seen  him  hold  fire  on  a rabbit 
running  a good  ten  yards  ahead  of  a hound, 
for  fear  that  a few  of  those  stray  shot  might 
puncture  the  hound’s  ears,  and  thereby  for- 
ever ruin  a good  dog  by  making  him  “gun- 
shy”. 

After  we  ate  our  lunch,  we  lit  our  pipes 
and  settled  back  for  a short  rest  before 
beginning  the  afternoon  hunt.  Jack  then 


started  talking  about  guns.  He  showed  me 
his  gun.  It  was  a beautiful  gun,  by  one  of 
America’s  best  makers.  To  Jack’s  mind  it 
was  the  only  make  of  gun  worthwhile  own- 
ing. No  other  gun,  it  seemed,  could  be  de- 
pended upon  to  do  the  job  right,  As  we  all 
know,  there  are  a half  dozen  good  American 
made  guns  which  cannot  be  excelled.  Even 
the  starting  or  field  grade  of  any  one  of 
these  makes  will  serve  for  an  average  life- 
time of  hunting,  if  that  gun  is  treated  right. 
I looked  at  my  own  poor  old  double,  standing 
now  half  hidden  against  a tree,  and  I was 
almost  ashamed  of  it.  I wondered  how  it  had 
managed  to  serve  me  so  well  and  so  faith- 
fully through  thirty-five  seasons  of  hard 
usage.  Never  “babied”,  never  pampered, 
but  always  well  taken  care  of  inside  and  out, 
it  had  been  carried  through  many  days  of 
sunshine,  of  rain  and  snow,  but  was  still 
read  and  willing  to  do  its  part,  if  its  owner 
did  his  part  correctly.  Shiny  and  well  worn 
it  was,  yet  I doubt  whether  I would  have 
traded  it  for  one  as  handsome  and  valuable 
as  Jack’s.  It  was  a faithful  friend,  and  I 
would  feel  like  a traitor  if  I were  ever  to 
part  with  it.  It  probably  had  its  faults  of 
incorrect  drop  or  pitch  or  excessive  weight, 
in  relation  to  my  measurements,  and  its 
owner  probably  had  his  own  share  of  faults 
too;  but,  through  the  years  we  had  become 
reconciled  to  each  other’s  faults,  and  had 


learned  to  compensate  for  and  to  overcome 
these  differences.  We  had  learned  to  work 
together  as  a unit  that  frequently  brought 
home  game  at  the  day’s  end. 

Reluctantly  I took  my  gun  from  its  place 
against  a tree,  and  showed  it  to  Jack.  It 
seems  to  be  an  old  and  time-honored  cus- 
tom, with  gunners  who  have  not  hunted  to- 
gether before,  to  examine  each  other’s  guns 
either  at  the  start  of  the  day  or  at  the  noon- 
time rest  period.  Jack  hardly  looked  at  my 
old  pet,  which  had  served  me  so  long  and 
so  well.  He  gave  it  a quick  glance,  frowned 
at  the  spots  where  long  hard  use  had  worn 
the  blueing,  and  handed  it  back  to  me.  I 
guess  it’s  all  right,  old  man”  he  said,  “but 

you  really  ought  to  get  a gun 

some  day”.  “That’s  the  only  make  of  gun 
that’s  really  worth  owning.”  “And,  by  the 
way,”  he  continued  “you  ought  to  change 

over  to shells.  I don’t  think  those 

shells  you  are  using  are  really  so  ‘hot’,” 
Once  again  he  was  going  off  at  “half-cock” 
on  a subject  on  which  most  hunters  are  very 
sensitive,  but  I let  him  ramble  on. 

We  all  know  that  any  good  make  of  shell 
will  function  well  and  serve  faithfully  for 
the  purpose  and  the  type  of  shooting  for 
which  it  was  intended.  A run  of  good  luck 
with  one  certain  make  will  endear  that  par- 
ticular brand  to  us,  but  the  other  fellow  may 
feel  the  same  way  about  the  shell  that  has 
brought  down  the  most  game  for  him. 

As  we  handled  and  appraised  each  other’s 
guns,  I was  forced  again  to  think  of  good  old 
Bill.  He  swore  by  his  beloved  and  service- 
worn  old  double.  He  had  started  with  it  and 
he  would  likely  finish  with  it;  they  would  go 
into  retirement  together,  but  money  would 
never  separate  them.  Bill  knew  guns  well, 
and  could  give  the  proper  credit  ta  fine  en- 
graving and  inlays,  and  to  beautiful  stocks 
and  proper  balance.  But  he  never  criticized 
the  other  fellow’s  gun,  no  matter  how  humble 
it  might  be.  Many  times  Bill  had  dreamed 
of  and  had  planned  to  buy  that  hundred  and 
fifty  dollar  grade  of  the  same  make  as  his 
old  gun.  He  had  several  times  started  sav- 
ing toward  buying  it,  but  it  seemed  that  al- 
ways something  had  turned  up  to  prevent 
the  fulfillment  of  his  dream.  Some  unex- 
pected emergency  had  always  turned  up  at 
home;  perhaps  a hospital  bill  that  took  twice 
as  much  as  his  new  gun  would  have  cost. 
And  so,  Bill  would  probably  carry  his  same 
old  gun  to  the  end  of  his  hunting  days.  He, 
like  some,  was  not  one  to  deprive  his  family 
of  the  much  needed  necessities  in  order  that 
he  might  gratify  his  own  wishes  for  the  new 
gun. 

As  we  started  our  afternoon  hunt,  we 
progressed  through  an  open  field  where  some 
clumps  of  late  clover  were  still  showing.  We 
had  not  gone  far  before  I noticed  Jack  back- 
ing away  from  a little  clump  on  which  his 
gun  muzzle  was  carefully  trained.  I walked 
over  to  him,  and  beheld  a cottontail  half- 
hidden  in  its  poorly  protected  squatting 
place.  Bill  and  I,  on  occasions  like  this, 
always  followed  a time-honored  practice. 
The  discovererer  of  the  hidden  bunny  always 
kicked  it  out,  and  was  entitled  to  the  first 
shot  at  it.  If  he  missed  on  the  first  shot  it 
was  always  fair  game  for  the  other  fellow. 
I suggested  this  to  Jack,  but  he  could  not 
see  this  my  way.  I told  him  that  the  bunny 
at  least  deserved  a chance,  and  that  if  it  got 
away  from  the  four  loads  in  our  two  shot- 
guns that  it  surely  deserved  its  liberty.  Again 


Jack  did  not  agree.  Slowly  he  took  a 
“rifle-sight”  bead  on  the  bunny’s  nose  and  let 
go.  I was  very  sure  then  that  I could  hear 
old  Bill’s  voice  whispering  in  my  ear:  “That 
fellow  you  are  gunning  with  today  is  surely 
a poor  sport”.  Jack  seemed  not  at  all 
ashamed  though.  He  said:  “Oh  well,  that’s 
one  more  for  the  bag;  it  will  help  make  a 
good  showing  when  I get  home.” 

On  still  another  occasion  Jack  plainly 
showed  the  kind  of  a poor  hunting  compan- 
ion he  was,  in  fact  this  happened  several 
times  during  the  day.  Through  having  no 
dog  along  with  us,  it  was  necessary  for  one 
of  us  to  go  into  some  pretty  heavy  bramblk 
thickets  we  encountered;  that  is  if  we  wanted 
to  drive  our  any  bunnies  or  possibly  a cock 
pheasant  that  might  be  lurking  in  these 
thickets.  Instead  of  doing  his  share  of 
“playing  dog”  on  these  occasions,  Jack  would 
back  off  a short  distance  to  a place  of  van- 
tage, and  once  even  munted  a stump,  so 
he  would  be  in  a good  position  to  shoot  at 
any  game  that  might  emerge,  while  I played 
the  part  of  the  dog.  Throughout  the  day  1 
drove  out  three  nice  bunnies  to  his  waiting 
gun — he  pocketed  one  of  these  and  missed  the 
other  two.  All  I got  for  being  a good  fellow 
was  numerous  scratches  on  hands  and  legs. 
I could  not  shoot  once,  for  I had  to  hold  my 
gun  over  my  head  with  one  hand  and  shield 
my  face  with  the  other,  while  making  my 
way  through  these  thickets.  With  Bill  and 
I it  is  always  “turn  about”  when  we  come 
to  thickets  like  these,  and  if  I did  not  remon- 
strate, Bill  would  insist  on  playing  the  part 
of  the  dog  all  day  long.  Yes  indeed,  Bill  was 


truly  a great  guy,  and  I realized  it  more  and 
more  as  the  day  wore  on. 

In  our  particular  section,  quail  have  been 
very  scarce  in  late  years.  Whether  over- 
gunning of  the  coveys  or  our  winters  are 
responsible  for  thinning  them  out  I do  not 
know.  There  was,  however  one  small  covey 
in  the  neighborhood  of  where  we  were  gun- 
ning, and  it  was  my  hope  that  Jack  would 
not  put  them  up  this  day.  I know  that 
Farmer  Davis  liked  to  hear  their  “Bobwhite” 
call  each  morning  and  evening,  and  also 
knew  he  valued  them  for  their  good  work 
in  helping  to  keep  down  the  insect  popula- 
tion. I therefore  asked  Jack  if  he  would 
please  not  shoot  into  this  little  covey  in  case 
we  ran  across  them,  especially  since  this  one 
little  flock  might  be  the  means  of  estab- 
lishing quail  once  more  in  our  local  covers, 
to  the  point  where  we  might  some  day  have 
good  quail  shooting  again. 

(Continued  on  Page  351 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  FIELD— from  page  23 


“On  the  evening  of  June  27,  Mr.  Otto  Whit- 
more, a neighbor  who  lives  near  me,  reported 
having  observed  a dead  skunk  and  raccoon  lying 
in  the  road  near  Bethany.  These  two  animals 
were  within  three  feet  of  each  other  and  had 
evidently  been  killed  sometime  during  the  day. 
Early  the  next  morning  I investigated  and  found 
there  had  definitely  been  a desperate  struggle 
between  the  two  animals  as  the  grass  and  weeds 
on  the  one  side  of  the  dirt  road  was  all  packed 
down  and  skunk  and  raccoon  hair  strewn  all  over 
the  area.  In  making  an  examination  of  the  ani- 
mals I found  the  skunk’s  mouth  to  be  full  of 
raccoon  hair  and  the  raccoon’s  mouth  full  of 
black  skunk  hair.  The  animals  were  both  fe- 
males, and  the  skunk  was  evidently  a nursing 
mother.  The  raccoon  was  a medium  sized  animal 
and  not  with  young.  The  skunk  had  at  some  time 
lost  the  right  front  leg,  possibly  from  having  been 
caught  in  a trap.  The  place  where  the  leg  had 
once  been  had  long  ago  healed  up.  I am  quite 
positive  that  the  skunk  had  rabies,  from  all  ap- 
pearances. This  may  be  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  these  two  animals  having  fought  to  the 
death.” — Game  Protector  Maynard  R.  Miller, 
Honesdale,  June,  1946. 


“A  local  undertaker  reported  to  me  that  he  had 
a funeral  service  in  a country  graveyard  in  Ohio 
Township.  Within  18  feet  of  the  grave  a quail 
was  sitting  on  a nest  of  15  eggs.  They  tried  not 
to  disturb  her.  Checking  later  I found  the  nest 
with  nothing  in  it  but  the  empty  shells.” — Game 
Protector  J.  Bradley  M.  McGregor,  Beaver,  June, 
1946. 


"From  observations  and  reports,  bears  are  being 
observed  in  many  localities.  Four  sets  of  cubs 
with  the  old  bears  have  been  observed  and  re- 
ported to  date.”- — Game  Protector  John  H.  Loh- 
mann,  Milford,  June,  1946. 


"Recently  while  patrolling  in  Norwich  Town- 
ship I observed  a very  interesting  act  put  on  by 
two  blackbirds  and  a doe  deer.  Apparently  the 
doe  was  intruding  and  the  blackbirds  attacked 
her.  For  a short  time  the  deer  did  not  appear 
to  be  bothered,  but  the  birds  were  very  persis- 
tent and  the  doe’s  patience  finally  gave  out  and 
she  reared  up  and  started  striking  as  they  came 
in.  The  deer  finally  beat  a hasty  retreat  and  the 
blackbirds  had  complete  control  of  the  situation.” 
— Game  Protector  Claude  B.  Kelsey,  Port  Allegany, 
June,  1946. 


“Foxburg  and  Know  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  together 
have  raised  about  1,800  pheasant  chicks  from  the 
2,000  they  received.  Chicks  now  are  five  weeks 
old.” — Game  Protector  Levi  Whippo,  Parkers 
Landing,  June,  1946. 


"Numerous  deer  damage  complaints  are  being 
reported  to  me  by  farmers.  They  certainly  have 
a problem  on  their  hands  and  are  hoping  the 
Commission  helps  them  by  declaring  an  open 
season  on  doe  deer  this  coming  season.” — Game 
Protector  John  Spencer,  Orwigsburg,  June,  1946. 


“Visitors  at  the  Museum  are  increasing,  but 
there  are  still  not  as  large  crowds,  either  at  the 
Museum  or  the  spillway,  as  there  were  before 
the  war.  However,  the  visiting  groups  of  ‘bird- 
lookers’  are  back  to  normal.  Included  in  those 
visiting  the  Refuge  this  year  were  the  ‘Goose- 
lookers’  the  ‘Pymatuning  Gang,’  the  Audubon 
Society,  Scout  groups  and  school  groups.  These 
groups  represented  nature  lovers  from  Canton, 
Cleveland,  Youngstown,  Akron  and  Columbus, 
Ohio;  Buffalo,  Albany,  Cuyago  Falls  and  James- 
town, New  York;  Wheeling  and  Morgantown, 
West  Virginia;  and  Pittsburgh,  Sewickley,  Greens- 
burg,  Greenville,  Erie  and  Meadville,  Pennsyl- 
vania.”-— Game  Protector  Raymond  Sickles,  Lines- 
ville,  June.  1946. 


“Four  deer  were  killed  by  cars  on  the  highway 
this  month;  two  drowned  in  the  river;  one  was 
shot  by  an  unknown  hunter;  and  one  was  killed 
for  crop  damage — total  eight  deer — four  bucks  and 
four  does. 

“One  buck  deer  attempted  to  race  through  the 
business  section  of  town,  smashing  a plate  glass 
window  and  a large  glass  door  in  Beckley’s  Elec- 
tric shop  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  After  getting 
out  of  there  it  proceeded  to  the  Sylvania  Tube 
Works  and  raced  through  the  shop  creating  quite 
a commotion.  It  finally  raced  to  the  Conewango 
Creek.  The  creek  being  at  flood  stage,  and  the 
deer  having  been  cut  up  very  badly  during  its 
rampage,  it  finally  succumbed  to  the  water  and 
wounds  and  wound  up  on  an  island  near  the 
Fifth  Street  bridge.  (A  burying  job  for  me.)” — 
Game  Protector  George  L.  Norris,  Warren,  June, 
1946. 


“On  June  1,  I received  a call  from  near  Rimers- 
burg  to  come  and  get  a baby  beaver.  A fisherman 
found  the  animal  on  Big  Coon  Creek  during  flood 
waters.  It  was  floating  down  stream  about  two 
miles  below  the  nearest  beaver  dam.  Evidently  the 
flood  had  washed  out  a beaver  house  because  the 
animal  was  too  young  to  leave  the  house.  It  was 
only  the  size  of  a common  rat  and  did  not  have 
its  eyes  open.  After  feeding  it  for  a few  days 
from  a bottle  and  nipple,  it  was  turned  over  to 
the  Philadelphia  Zoo.” — -Game  Protector  Duane  E. 
Lettie,  Clarion,  June  1946. 


“The  other  day  Floyd  McKee,  a sportsman, 
brought  in  a rattler  and  called  me  out  to  see  it. 
I noticed  it  was  quite  fat  in  the  middle  so  I cut  it 
open  and  found  a full-grown  black  squirrel  inside. 
What  made  it  look  strange  was  that  the  head  of 
the  squirrel  was  pointed  towards  the  head  of  the 
snake.” — 


“The  homed  owls  at  Cooperator  Philips'  farm 
have  taken  more  than  60  chickens  to  date.  I 
have  tried  almost  everything  possible  to  trap  them, 
using  the  high  and  low  pole  method,  with  no  suc- 
cess. I also  used  different  kinds  of  fresh  meat 
from  unprotected  birds,  and  watched  for  them 
at  night  up  to  12:30,  without  getting  any  results. 
I have  followed  crows  that  seemed  to  be  after 
these  owls  in  the  early  morning  but  have  not 
been  able  to  locate  the  owls.” — Game  Protector 
Clarence  H.  Mumbauer,  Perkasie,  June,  1946. 


“A  farmer  bringing  in  a Great  Homed  Owl  for 
bounty  said  it  had  killed  five  of  his  chickens 
before  he  was  able  to  trap  it.” — Game  Protector 
W.  T.  Campbell,  Franklin,  June,  1946. 


“Investigated  two  complaints  of  ringnecks  pull- 
ing com.  I explained  to  both  com  planters,  after 
looking  over  the  damage,  that  the  birds  were  after 
cutworms.  I further  explained  that  by  soaking 
com  over  night  and  scattering  it  in  the  fields  next 
to  the  oats  it  would  stop  the  pulling.” — Game 
Protector  Bruce  P.  Yeager,  Northumberland, 
June,  1946. 


“Observed  a mallard  hen  with  10  young  near 
Deputy  Krausse’s  residence.  This  duck  has  been 
nesting  here  for  two  years  and  seems  to  have  no 
fear.  It  is  common  to  see  her  eating  from  the 
hands  of  the  Deputy’s  wife.” — Game  Protector 
J.  S.  Kepner,  Media,  June,  1946. 


“Wrote  21  subscriptions  to  the  Game  News  this 
month,  one  of  which  was  for  one  year  and  the 
balance  for  two  years  and  four  years.” — Game 
Protector  J.  M.  Haverstick,  Lancaster,  June,  1946. 


"Mrs.  Ewing  shot  a rattlesnake  on  my  office 
porch  steps.  I wish  someone  would  explain  why 
a blacksnake  never  goes  up  a tree  that  does  not 
have  a bird  nest  in  it.  At  least  that  is  the  way 
we  find  it  around  headquarters.” — Game  Protector 
Ralph  H.  Ewing,  Franklin,  June,  1946. 
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PYMATUNING  WATERFOWL  STUDY  TRIP 
On  July  9 and  10  the  class  was  at  the 
Pymatuning  State  Game  Refuge  studying 
waterfowl,  waterfowl  food,  game  birds,  and 
the  various  game  food  trees  and  shrubs, 
under  the  able  and  experienced  guidance 
of:  Reinhold  L.  Fricke,  William  C.  Grimm, 
Raymond  M.  Sickles,  and  Nick  Casillo.  Mr. 
Sickles  is  the  Game  Protector  in  charge  of 
the  Refuge  and  Mr.  Casillo  is  one  of  the 
Commission’s  lecturers  and  during  the  sum- 
mer months  handles  the  Public  Relations 
Work  at  the  Museum;  he  also  is  a Biology 
teacher  in  New  Castle,  Pa.  The  study  trip 
was  really  worth  while  as  it  was  for  many 
the  first  time  they  had  seen  the  largest 
body  of  water  in  Pennsylvania.  Countless 
numbers  of  waterfowl  were  also  seen  for 
the  first  time  in  their  natural  habitat.  The 
ground  underneath  the  Great  Blue  Heron 
rookery  trees  proved  beyond  doubt  that  the 


from  Fhilipsburg,  who  is  now  on  the  re- 
tirement list  after  approximately  25  years 
of  service,  was  back  to  the  school  giving 
instruction  on  the  use  and  care  of  tools, 
for  two  days.  The  class  was  indeed  lucky 
to  have  had  one  of  the  “old  timers”  as  an 
instructor.  We  learned  from  him  that  work 
can  be  easy  and  enjoyable,  instead  of  a 
chore. 

PISTOL  MARKSMANSHIP 
M.  J.  Golden,  Division  Supervisor  of  Di- 
vision “A”  is  here  at  the  school  instructing 
us  in  the  fine  art  of  handgun  shooting.  Mr. 

Golden  recently  participated  in  the  Eastern 
Regional  Pistol  Championship  Shoot  which 
was  held  at  Quantico,  Va.  He  finished  third 
out  of  a field  of  two  hundred  and  six  (206) 
shooters  from  the  Eastern  Region  of  the 
United  States.  After  watching  Mr.  Golden 
shoot,  our  hats  are  off  to  him  as  he  really 
can  lay  them  in  the  ten  ring.  His  groups 
are  such  that  they  can  all  be  covered  by  a 
half  a dollar.  Much  promise  is  held  for  this 
class  and  it  is  believed  that  we  will  be 
turning  out  some  really  fine  shooters  and 
the  scores  will  prove  it.  The  class  average 
was  85.5  after  our  first  preliminary  shoot. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  CONSERVATION  EDUCATION  LABORATORY— from  page  26 


Volley  ball  is  one  of  the  more  popular  forms  of  recreation. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  a team  to  shoot  Great  Blue  Heron  is  a fish  eater,  as  the 

match  with  various  teams  from  the  central  remains  of  Carp,  Bass  and  Trout  were 

and  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  found  there. 
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TRAINING  SCHOOL  NEWS — from  page  10 


The  present  Training  Class  poses  for  a group  picture  while  on  a held  trip  to  the 
Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Sanctuary  recently. 


Photo  by  D.  L.  Batcheler. 

Instructors  at  the  Laboratory  included,  left  to  right:  Robert  W.  Steventon,  Secondary 
Consultant,  and  High  School  Principal,  Nespuehoning ; Miss  Lydia  Elzey,  Elementary 
Consultant,  and  Teacher  of  Biology,  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  Professor  George  Free, 
Head,  School  of  Education,  Pennsylvania  State  College.  Professor  Free  deserves  the 
highest  commendation  for  the  manner  in  which  he  supervised  the  Laboratory. 


experiences  of  the  various  age  groups  from 
the  first  grade  through  the  high  school  level 
were  presented. 

Thus  teachers  have  accumulated  scientific 
factual  information  as  shared  by  men  of 
science.  They  have  seen  these  scientific  facts 
at  work  in  the  world  of  nature.  They  have 
been  guided  by  understanding  leaders  to 
incorporate  these  findings  into  a philosophy 
of  a “way  of  life”  that  will  carry  over  into 
classroom  teaching.  Through  their  efforts, 
the  young  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  will  be- 
come aware  of  the  vital  need  of  the  wise 
use  and  management  of  the  wealth  of  natural 
resources. 

On  July  19  and  20,  a Conservation  Educa- 
tion Conference  was  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  school  so  conservationists,  educators, 
sportsmen,  etc.,  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  observe  the  Laboratory  first  hand.  It  was 
the  first  such  conference  ever  held  in  the 
Commonwealth  and  was  well  attended.  Dean 
M.  R.  Trabue  of  the  School  of  Education  at 
State  College  presided.  Friday  morning,  July 
19,  speakers  and  their  topics  included: 
Francis  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  State 
(Continued  on  Page  34) 
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FAST  FLYERS  AND  THE  SHOTGUN— from  page  3 


Pete  whispered  in  my  ear,  “Mark  left — high!” 


Early  the  second  morning,  before  dawn,  Bob,  the  dog  trainer, 
and  Pete,  the  negro  hostler,  took  my  father  and  me  out  to  a pea 
patch  on  the  plantation  where  they  had  spotted  several  dove  fly- 
ways. 

“Mist1  Dick,”  said  Pete,  rigging  up  a camp  stool,  “We’  squat 
here  and  wait  for  ’em.” 

The  blind  was  a small  bush  at  the  edge  of  a pine  grove.  I 
questioned  the  lack  of  concealment. 

Pete  replied,  “Mist’  Dick,  it  don’  make  no  difference  to  a dove 
iffen  he  sees  yuh.  If  he’s  gwin  this  way,  he’ll  come  on — you 
won’t  bother  him  none.” 

We  sat  there  in  the  early  grayness  of  the  morning,  waiting  for 
dawn.  Now  and  then,  I could  hear  a whistling  of  wings  as  the 
doves  traded  back  and  forth  from  the  field.  Then,  down  at  the 
lower  end,  Bob’s  .410  cracked  and  the  action  started.  Across 
from  me,  I heard  Dad  shoot  twice  and  Pete  whispered  in  my 
ear,  “Mahk  left — 'high!”  A single  quartered  me  and  I stood  up 
and  swung  with  him,  leading  about  fifteen  feet.  The  first  shoe 
folded  him  and  Pete  slapped  his  leg  and  laughed.  I reloaded  just 
in  time  to  miss  the  next  one  with  both  shots.  There  is  quite  a 
bit  of  conjecture  as  to  the  speed  of  which  a dove  is  capable,  but 
it  seemed  to  me  that  those  birds  were  wide  open  when  they  passed 
me.  I would  lead  them  unbelievable  distances  and  still  shoot 
'behind.  Before  the  morning  wras  over  I had  shot  through  three 
boxes  of  shells  and  killed  seven  birds.  I was  a thoroughly  chas- 
tened young  man  at  breakfast. 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  week  I spent  ninety  per  cent 
of  my  time  shooting  doves;  rather,  I should  say,  shooting  AT 
doves.  Bob  and  Pete  were  my  constant  companions  and  we  were 
on  deck  for  the  dawn  shooting  each  day,  rain  or  shine.  During 
the  mid-day  periods,  we  would  drive  the  high  corn  for  feeding 
birds.  In  such  dense  cover  they  would  lay  close  for  us  to  knock 
down  several  on  the  flush.  It  was  a completely  enlightening  week 
for  me. 

Shortly  after  my  return  from  Carolina  I entered  the  Naval  Air 
Corps  as  an  aerial  gunner.  After  a tour  of  duty  in  the  Caribbean, 
I wound  up  at  Kaneohe  Naval  Air  Station,  Hawaii.  During  my 
Stay  there  I became  acquainted  with  a skeet  range  instructor,  and 


used  to  spend  a lot  of  time  practicing  with  him  during  my  off  hours. 

The  day  before  Thanksgiving,  1945,  he  called  me  out  of  a 
gunnery  class. 

“Dick,  can  you  get  the  security  watch  to  wake  you  about  0430“’ 
We  are  holding  a dove  shoot  down  at  the  range  'tomorrow  and  1 
thought  you  might  want  to  get  in  on  it.” 

This  was  an  unforeseen  break.  I had  seen  doves  flying  back 
across  'the  range  and  asked  if  anyone  shot  them,  only  to  be 
greeted  by  blank  stares.  I guess  I asked  the  wrong  people,  for  the 
next  morning  I found  ten  others  'besides  myself  down  at  the  range 
before  daybreak.  We  drank  several  cups  of  coffee  and  then  broke 
open  a new  case  of  trap  shells.  The  only  guns  available  were 
the  range  twelve  gauge  automatics,  but,  heavy  as  they  were,  one 
of  them  felt  swell  when  I swung  on  an  imaginary  bird. 

Red,  the  skeet  instructor,  and  I walked  up  to  Trap  5 at  the 
end  of  the  range  and  took  our  stations  behind  the  houses.  The 
birds  came  from  directly  behind  us  and  they  would  pitch  in  low 
and  fast  to  the  field.  It  was  pass  shooting  at  its  best  and  that 
morning  will  stick  in  my  memory  for  a long  time,  mainly  be- 
cause I killed  21  birds  with  25  shells.  I’ve  never  shot  better  and 
scarcely  hope  to. 

Choosing  position  in  a dove  field  requires  a little  pre-season  re- 
search. Having  found  your  birds,  you  will  note  that  they  enter 
the  field  at  the  same  place  each  day.  It  is  much  the  same  as  a 
traffic  pattern  on  an  airport.  These  birds  have  certain  definite 
flyways  over  which  they  come  to  feed.  Once  having  located  these 
flyways,  you  seat  yourself  in  a fence  corner  or  suitable  spot  near 
one  and  have  the  time  of  your  life. 

To  my  mind,  dove  shooting  is,  in  effect,  “warm  weather  duck 
shooting.”  The  leads  are  much  the  same  as  in  teal  shooting — from 
5 to  20  feet — and  the  contrast  in  comfort  is  tremendous.  Where 
you  would  walk  about  8 to  10  miles  to  kill  two  ringnecks,  you 
can  sit  in  a fence  comer  in  the  early  morning  or  at  dusk  and 
kill  your  limit  of  birds  with  little  exertion  and  a great  deal  of 
enjoyment. 

Don’t  ever  get  the  impression  that  these  birds  are  easy  to  hit — 
and,  once  hit,  easy  to  knock  down.  I have  hit  the  same  bird  three 
successive  times,  knocking  feathers  out  with  each  load,  and  killed 
him  with  the  third  shot.  It  is  amazing  the  amount  of  lead  these 
little  birds  can  carry.  As  a standard  load,  I think  that  skeet  8’s, 
with  a low  brass  casing,  are  the  best.  They  give  you  a maximum 
pattern  coverage  and  have  sufficient  stopping  power.  Your  average 
shot  is  20-35  yards,  making  high  speed  loads  unnecessary. 

There  are  THREE  standard  rules  of  wing  shooting  that  apply  in 
this  sport. 

(1)  Keep  swinging  with  your  bird — stop  once  and  you  shoot 
behind  him. 

( Continued  on  Page  37) 
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SHOT  SIZE  AND  CONFIDENCE— from  page  1 8 


Naturally,  I quit  buying  sixes  and  began  using  the  smaller  size. 
I used  nothing  else  for  a couple  of  seasons.  Then  I decided  to 
toy  fours  for  ducks,  and  I went  back  to  sixes  for  pheasants.  I 
experienced  a period  when  I loaded  die  right  barrel  with  eights 
and  the  left  with  sixes,  carrying  the  shells  for  the  right  in  my 
right  pocket  and  those  for  the  full-choke  tube  in  the  left.  Thus 
loaded,  I felt  properly  equipped  for  either  quail  or  pheasants. 

Somehow,  perhaps  as  the  result  of  considerable  patterning,  but 
more  likely  on  the  basis  of  results  afield,  I gradually  settled  for 
sixes  as  a steady  diet,  although  I used  one  brand  of  shells  for 
pheasants  and  another  for  ducks.  This,  of  course,  was  silly,  but  a 
rather  interesting  sidelight  on  the  evolution  of  a shooter. 

After  a while  I developed  into  a pretty  fair  shot.  I made  a 
run  of  23  out  of  25  on  pheasants,  and  I once  hit  25  out  of  25  on 
ducks,  nearly  all  of  which,  I must  admit,  were  jumped  mallards — 
just  about  the  easiest  flying  targets  there  are.  All  this  develop- 
ment took  place  while  I was  going  to  school,  hunting  mornings, 
evenings  and  Saturdays. 

This  experience  points  to  one  fact.  As  my  skill  increased  I 
made  more  hits,  and  as  my  shooting  improved  I developed  addi- 
tional confidence  in  my  gun  and  shells.  I learned  what  the  gun 
would  do,  and  when  I missed  I usually  could  tell  what  mistake 
I had  made.  It  never  was  the  fault  of  the  gun  or  shells.  I knew 
they  were  right!  Consequently,  I was  a better  shot  during  that 
period  that  I have  been  at  any  time  since. 

Since  losing  track  of  my  lazy  neighbor,  I have  known  a number 
of  good  shots  who  used  only  one  size  of  shot.  Some  of  them  used 
tug  shot  and  some  used  small,  but  the  majority  of  really  first  class 
shotgun  men  I have  known  had  a strong  leaning  toward  the 
smaller  sizes,  and  the  majority  of  them  would  have,  I believe, 
settled  upon  No.  7%  if  they  could  have  only  one  size. 

Actually,  there  isn’t  a lot  of  difference  between  No.  8 and  7%, 
nor  between  7%  and  7.  Their  diameters  are  8,  .09  inch;  7%, 
.09%  and  No.  7,  .10.  In  an  ounce  of  shot  there  are  409  No.  8 
pellets;  345  No.  7 %’s  and  299  No.  7’s.  Any  of  these  figures  look 
pretty  big  when  compared  with  136  fours,  also  the  number  in 
one  ounce. 


Of  course,  the  decision  one  must  make  in  choosing  shot  size  is 
between  the  better  pattern  of  the  small  shot  and  the  greater 
penetration  of  the  larger  sizes.  Is  a pheasant  hit  at  40  yards  by 
six  No.  7%  shot  more  likely  to  be  a clean  kill  than  one  6truck 
by  four  sixes? 

I can’t  answer  that  question  unequivocally.  I’m  inclined  to 
say  “Yes,”  however,  particularly  on  a crossing  shot  where  one 
of  the  small  shot  would  be  more  likely  to  strike  a vital  head, 
neck  or  heart  area.  There  is  another  factor  that  enters  the  pic- 
ture, however. 

Wing  shooting  is  an  art  and,  as  such,  many  factors  are  important 
besides  the  size  of  shot,  amount  of  powder,  gun  weight,  choke  and 
barrel  length.  Coordination  and  timing  are  vital  to  successful 
shotgun  handling.  They  are  affected  in  strange  and  mysterious 
ways  by  various  mental  conditions.  Worry  and  tiredness  can 
cause  a man  to  miss  unexplainably. 

Most  of  us  have  experienced  shooting  slumps,  and  remember 
how  each  miss  made  the  next  shot  harder.  A few  misses  in  a 
row  started  a series  that  was  almost  impossible  to  break.  Similarly, 
we  can  remember  times  when  we  were  hotter  than  the  sheriff’s 
pistol,  and  just  couldn’t  seem  to  miss. 

These  periods  of  good  or  bad  “luck”  are  brought  about  partly 
by  physical  condition,  but  largely  by  state  of  mind.  The  more 
we  miss  the  more  we  fear  we  will  and  the  harder  we  try.  Hard 
tries  won’t  put  birds  in  the  hunting  coat.  In  the  other  extreme, 
when  we’re  hot,  every  hit  gives  us  more  confidence,  and  the  next 
shot  is  that  much  easier. 

For  this  reason,  I’m  inclined  to  believe  that  the  load  or  shot 
size  to  use  (within  reasonable  limits,  of  course)  is  the  one  in 
which  you  have  the  most  confidence.  I have  killed  mallards  with 
No.  8 shot,  and  I have  killed  a lot  of  quail  with  sixes. 

I would  be  perfectly  content  to  use  nothing  but  7 %’s  for  all 
upland  hunting  and,  in  fact,  when  I don’t  know  whether  the  target 
will  be  a woodcock  or  a grouse,  a quail  or  a pheasant,  it  is  the 
shot  I do  use.  I have  friends  who  are  equally  confident  with  sixes. 

That  is  all  right  with  me.  They’ll  use  their  size  and  Til  use 
mine — and  we’ll  both  get  birds! 


HANDLING  THE  GUN  DOG— from  page  18 


does  not  respond  to  the  arm  motion  make  a quick  step  in  that 
direction,  and  if  he  still  fails  to  understand  start  to  run,  and  the 
chances  are  good  he  will  think  something  important  may  be  in 
that  locality,  and  move  quickly  that  way.  It  will  take  only  a short 
time  to  have  him  handling  well. 

Don’t  be  alarmed  when  your  dog  goes  out  of  sight.  Keep  your 
eyes  open  and  if  he  does  not  appear  in  a reasonable  time,  go  to 
where  you  last  saw  him  and  look  him  up.  Don’t  become  restless 
and  excited  because  that  only  makes  confusion,  and  confusion  has 
no  place  in  the  field. 

Whistle  signals  are  excellent  to  use  while  hunting.  A prolonged 
whistle  to  bring  him  in.  A short  sharp  single  whistle  to  let  him 


know  your  location.  The  sharp,  short  double  note  is  to  send  him 
on  wider  than  he  is  already  working.  Drill  the  dog  on  these  signals 
because  they  will  save  wear  on  your  vocal  chords,  will  not  disturb 
game,  and  the  dog  can  hear  them  much  farther. 

While  hunting  keep  silent  until  you  have  a reason  to  give  a 
command.  When  you  give  a command  be  sure  it  is  obeyed,  and 
your  dog  will  have  the  proper  amount  of  respect  for  you.  Avoid 
punishment  while  you’re  hunting  if  at  all  possible,  but  do  not 
allow  him  to  deliberately  do  wrong  and  get  away  with  it 

Hunt  naturally  and  with  ease,  and  allow  the  dog  to  do  the  same 
way.  Work  together  as  a team  and  your  hunting  days  will  be 
completely  filled  with  pleasure. 


“I  just  go  for  the  exercise  . it’s  un- 

sportsmanlike to  shoot  them  while  they’re  sit- 
ting and  I can’t  hit  them  while  they’re  moving!” 


“I  got  a swell  job  at  Jim’s  Sport  Store 
It’s  hard  work  and  only  pays  50c  a day,  but 
you  get  your  pay  in  shells!” 
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CONSERVING  OUR  SOIL,  WATER  AND  WILDLIFE— from  page  5 


Photo  U.  S.  Soli  Conservation  Service. 

Woodland  shrub  border  of  flowering  dogwood,  blueberry,  mapleleaf  and  dentata 
viburnums,  willow,  blackberry,  cherry,  scrub  oak,  blackhaw,  etc.  This  border  was 
made  by  cutting  trees  down  from  about  20  feet  of  woods. 


taining  the  conservation  work  after  it  has 
been  applied.  For  Pennsylvania,  to  il- 
lustrate, we  find  that  5 million  acres  still 
need  contour  planting.  Another  5%  million 
acres  need  improved  crop  rotations,  and  3% 
million  acres  each  require  pasture  liming 
and  fertilizing.  One  and  three-quarters 
million  acres  need  woodland  improvement 
cuttings.  Of  even  more  direct  concern  to 
wildlife,  20,000  miles  of  wildlife  borders  re- 
main to  be  planted,  and  17,000  miles  of 
windbreaks.  Management  of  odd  areas, 
with  plantings  for  wildlife,  is  called  for  on 
120,000  acres,  and  20,000  miles  of  hedges 
are  to  be  planted.  Twenty-eight  thousand 


farm  ponds  remain  to  be  built. 

That  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  tremendous 
job  which  faces  us — in  Pennsylvania  as  in 
the  rest  of  the  country.  The  conservation 
needs  survey  shows,  for  example,  that  some 
43  million  acres  in  the  United  States  should 
be  changed  over  from  erosion-producing 
row-crop  production  to  soil -conserving, 

wildlife-benefiting  grass  or  trees. 

It  is  a job  that  calls  for  the  best  that  is  in 
all  of  us  who  have  any  interest  whatsoever 
in  the  land,  its  flora  and  fauna.  That  means 
every  one  of  us  who  eats  food,  wears 
clothing,  or  lives  in  a house.  Among  the 
most  active  groups  which  are  cooperating  in 


furthering  the  soil  and  water  saving  phases 
of  conservation  today  are  the  wildlife  con- 
servation interests.  Approximately  24  state 
conservation  departments  cooperated  with 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  during  the 
past  year  alone  in  studying  and  establishing 
biological  practices  in  this  field.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  is  high  up  on 
that  list. 

I happen  to  know  that  Pennsylvania 
sportsmen,  too,  appreciate  the  fact  that  wild- 
life conservation  usually  results  from  soil 
conservation  practices.  I am  thinking,  for 
instance,  of  the  venture  of  the  Conemaugh 
Valley  Sportsmen’s  Association  in  buying  a 
farm  near  Johnstown  in  Cambria  County. 
Their  objective  was  to  attract  wildlife,  and 
to  do  that  they  had  to  have  the  two  es- 
sentials of  food  and  cover.  So  what  have 
they  done  on  this  farm?  For  one  thing,  they 
are  using  a contour  strip  cropping  system, 
and  they  have  planted  contour  hedgerows, 
principally  of  bayberry  and  hybrid  filbert, 
in  connection  with  the  strip-cropped  fields, 
to  provide  food,  cover,  and  safe  travel  lanes 
for  wildlife. 

Soil,  water,  and  wildlife  conservation  by 
their  very  nature  must  go  forward  together. 
By  pulling  together,  the  farmer,  the  sports- 
man, and  the  conservationist  will  see  their 
common  dream  materialize. 

90021  Dr.  Hugh  H.  Bennett,  Chief,  U.  S.  De- 
parement  of  Agriculture,  Soil  Con- 
servation Service. 

RI-79  Contour  strip  cropping  on  Ezra  Her- 
shey  farm  in  Lancaster  County,  near 
Kirkwood,  Pa.  The  strip-cropped 
“edges”  and  border  plantings  are  a 
boon  to  wildlife. 

PA  40,524  Woodland  shrub  border  of  flower- 
ing dogwood,  blueberry,  cherry  and 
blackberry  supplies  food  and  a resting 
place  for  birds  at  edge  of  cornfield. 
The  com  stubble  on  this  farm  in  Lan- 
caster County,  Pa.  conserves  moisture. 
Pa  100,209  Muskrats  from  this  muskrat  marsh 
near  Gillett,  Pa.  have  made  up  as  much 
as  one-fourth  of  the  farmer’s  income 
some  years. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  CONSERVATION  EDUCATION  LABORATORY— from  page  31 


Planning  Board,  “Conservation — A “Must” 
Program  For  Pennsylvania;”  Edward  Steidle, 
Dean,  School  of  Mineral  Industries,  “How 
Can  Our  Irreplaceable  Minerals  Be  A Con- 
tinuing Source  of  Primary  Wealth;”  Hon. 
Richard  Maize,  Secretary  of  Mines,  “Coal 
Conservation  Requirements  of  Pennsylvania.” 
The  Friday  afternoon  session  was  presided 
over  by  Mrs.  Paul  Koenig,  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs. 
Speakers  and  their  topics  included  Hon. 
Miles  Horst,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  “Soil 
Conservation,  A Basic  Problem;”  William  E. 
Montgomery,  Deputy  Secretary,  Forests  and 
Waters,  “Rebuilding  Pennsylvania’s  Forest 
Resources;”  Seth  Gordon,  Executive  Director, 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  “Wildlife 
Assets  in  Pennsylvania.” 

The  Friday  evening  session  was  presided 
over  by  Ralph  Dorn  Hetzel,  President  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College.  Dean  Hetzel 
introduced  the  following  guests  after  which 


John  E.  Doerr,  Assistant  Chief  Naturalist  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  gave  an  interest- 
ing talk  on  “Conservation.” 

Mrs.  Cyril  G.  Fox,  President  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Roadside  Council;  Clayton  M.  Hoff, 
Executive  Vice-President  of  the  Brandywine 
Valley  Association;  Mrs.  Paul  Koenig,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs;  H.  Gleason  Mattoon,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Associa- 
tion; Charles  E.  Mohr,  Director  of  Education 
of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Science  of  Phila- 
delphia; Mrs.  Edward  S.  Neilson,  President 
of  the  Garden  Club  Federation  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Mrs.  J.  Charles  Runk,  Conservation 
Chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs;  Howard  Shilling,  President 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Division,  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America;  Mrs.  R.  W.  Stadden,  Con- 
servation Chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Parks  Association;  George  Welsh,  President 
of  the  Friends  of  the  Land. 


The  evening  session  was  climaxed  with  an 
informal  reception  in  Old  Main. 

Colin  McF.  Reed  presided  over  the  Satur- 
day morning  session  with  Dr.  Harry  Klon- 
ower,  Director  of  Teacher  Education  and 
Certification  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion leading  a panel  discussion  on  “Conser- 
vation, A Job  of  Education.”  Those  contrib- 
uting included:  Mrs.  Fox,  Roadside  Council; 
Prof.  George  J.  Free,  In  charge  of  the  Labo- 
ratory for  Teachers;  Clayton  M.  Hoff;  John 
F.  Lewis,  Biology  Department  of  California 
State  Teachers  College;  and  Mrs.  J.  Charles 
Runk. 

Following  the  panel  discussion  Attorney 
General  James  H.  Duff  gave  one  of  his  most 
enlightening  talks  on  pure  streams  employ- 
ing the  topic  “Water:  A Basic  Natural  Re- 
source in  Pennsylvania.” 

Saturday  afternoon  was  devoted  to  several 
field  executions  including  trips  to  Fisher- 
man’s Paradise,  Alan  Seegar  State  Forest, 
and  local  State  Game  Lands. 
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WHAT  KIND  OF  HUNTING  COMPANIONS— from  page  29 


As  we  left  the  woods  and  emerged  into  a 
cornfield,  which  was  overgrown  witha  heavy 
weed  and  grass  growth,  we  were,  without 
knowing  it,  very  close  to  the  little  covey  of 
quail.  I walked  fully  fifty  yards  to  the  right 
of  Jack,  so  that  there  would  be  only  one 
chance  of  disaster  in  case  we  put  them  up. 
In  other  words,  the  only  harm  that  might 
come  to  them  would  be  if  Jack  put  them  up. 
I knew  that  I would  never  shoot  into  them 

I flushed  them.  My  fears  were  soon  real- 
ized, for  Jack  walked  right  into  their  hiding 
place,  and  they  thundered  out  from  beneath 
his  feet.  With  complete  disregard  for  my 
earnest  request,  his  gun  flashed  up.  Two 
crossing  birds  dropped  on  a lucky  first  shot, 
and  a single  on  the  second  shot.  Jack 
picked  up  his  three  birds,  while  the  rest  of 
the  covey  flew  across  a meadow  to  a spot 
where  we  were  not  allowed  to  gun.  Thank 
goodness  for  that!  The  little  flock  that  I 
had  held  fire  on  so  many  times  this  season 
was  now  reduced  to  five  birds — not  much 
chance  now  of  them  building  for  the  future. 

I had  Jack’s  “number”  now,  and  the  day 
could  not  end  too  quickly  for  me.  I won- 
dered then  what  Bill  would  have  said  and 
done  had  he  been  there  with  us;  good  old 
Bill,  who  had  made  many  long  pilgrimages 
to  this  section  in  the  previous  winter  to 
leave  some  feed  so  this  little  flock  could 
survive — for  game  hogs  like  Jack  to 

slaughter. 

In  our  travels,  as  the  afternoon  wore  on, 
we  crossed  a little  creek,  just  about  wide 
enough  to  cover  in  one  jump.  Instead  of 
attempting  to  jump,  I picked  out  a spot  where 
a flat  rock  just  above  the  water  line  gave 
me  an  easy  step  across.  Jack  however, 
wanted  to  show  what  a good  jumper  he  was. 
He  picked  a too-soggy  spot  to  land,  and  one 
foot  sank  four  or  five  inches  in  the  mud. 
He  fell  clear  of  the  water,  and  no  great 
harm  was  done  except  for  a muddy  foot.  I 
had  noticed  however,  that  instead  of  keeping 
his  gun  barrel  up  and  away  from  him,  he 
had  foolishly  used  it  to  help  break  his  fall. 
He  scoffed  at  my  suggestion  that  he  take  a 
look  through  his  barrels  to  see  if  they  were 
dear  before  we  went  on;  but  finally,  at  my 
insistence,  he  did  grudgingly  consent  to  look. 
Each  barrel  was  neatly  and  solidly  plugged 
with  mud,  which  would  have  caused  his 
barrels  to  burst  at  their  weakest  point  when 
the  gun  was  next  fired!  I knew  of  a case 
where  this  happened.  One  barrel  became 
plugged  with  mud,  and  the  barrel  had  burst 
right  under  the  fore-end,  very  neatly  and 
effectively  removing  two  fingers  of  the  gun- 
owner’s  hand.  Jack  neglected  to  thank  me 
for  passing  on  to  him  a tip  that  had  been 
given  to  me  by  an  old  duck  hunter  in  the 
early  years  of  my  own  hunting.  It  is  always 
best  to  examine  the  barrels  after  a fall  into 


mud  or  a snow  bank.  The  thinnest  film  of 
mud  or  snow  is  apt  to  cause  disaster. 

At  another  time  in  the  afternoon  I had 
surprised  Jack  behind  a clump  of  bushes.  He 
was  sheepishly  replacing  a flask  in  his  hip 
pocket.  It  was  plainly  evident  that  he  was 
sorry  I had  discovered  him.  I declined  his 
offer  of  a drink  as  politely  as  I could.  “No 
thanks”,  I said,  “I  don’t  use  it.”  What  a 
man  does  is  his  own  business,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  If  he  feels  that  he  wants  a 
drink,  and  can  handle  it  properly,  then  I 
can  see  no  harm  in  his  taking  it,  but  I 
definitely  feel  that  it  has  no  place  in  the 
hunting  field,  or  in  the  duck  blind  or  the 
duck  boat,  where  steadiness  of  hand  and 
clearness  of  mind  is  so  essential  to  the  safety 
of  each  man  in  the  party. 

While  I did  not  think  it  necessary  to  inform 
Jack  of  it,  I carry  deeply  seared  in  my  mind 
an  incident  of  twenty-five  years  ago.  It 
was  a bitter  day  of  early  winter,  and  un- 
gloved trigger  fingers  were  nearly  numb 
after  several  hours  in  the  field.  One  of  my 
companions  of  that  day  was  ordinarily  overly 
careful  of  how  he  handled  his  gun,  in  re- 
lation to  the  safety  of  any  other  gunners 
who  might  be  with  him.  I say  “ordinarily,” 
but  on  this  occasion  he  had  taken  a few 
drinks  “to  keep  off  the  cold.”  He  carried 
that  day  a Winchester  Model  ’97  pump-gun 
which  had  an  outside  hammer.  While  stand- 
ing beside  and  just  a little  behind  me  he 
had  attempted  to  ease  the  hammer  down 
from  the  cocked  position.  Numbed  fingers 
and  a liquor  numbed  brain  did  not  function 
properly  together,  and  the  stubby  hammer 
got  away  from  him.  Another  companion 
of  that  day  later  told  me  that  the  shot  charge 
narrowly  missed  removing  my  hat-brim. 
What  I do  remember  most  is  that  I heard 
the  ringing  chime  of  church  bells  in  my  ear 
for  a full  month  afterward. 

Even  the  moderate  drinker  will  admit  that 
alcohol  and  gun  powder  do  not  and  never 
will  mix.  They  both  have  their  proper 
place,  but  definitely  should  not  be  used  to- 
gether anywhere. 

On  still  another  occasion  I had  come  very 
close  to  witnessing  a possible  tragedy.  It 
was  at  a trapshoot  at  a very  respectable 
club.  They  had  been  shooting  “doubles.” 
At  the  completion  of  shooting  a string  of 
doubles  there  is  one  odd  shell  left  for  the 
shooter  to  carry  back  from  the  firing  line. 
On  this  particular  occasion,  one  shooter  who 
was  slightly  “under  the  weather,”  had  placed 
the  extra  shell  in  his  gun  instead  of  in  his 
pocket,  and  had  then  later  placed  that  gun  in 
the  club’s  outside  gun  rack.  A short  time 
later  I stood  near  this  rack,  looking  at  but 
not  handling  any  of  the  handsome  special- 
purpose  guns  deposited  there.  Another  fel- 
low, interested  in  these  guns  as  I had  been, 
stepped  past  me  and  picked  up  and  “hefted” 
and  examined  several  of  the  guns  in  the 
rack.  He  concluded  each  time  by  aiming 
each  gun  at  a point  not  too  far  over  the 
heads  of  the  squad  then  shooting  at  the 
traps,  which  was  less  than  thirty  yards  away. 
One  of  these  guns  was  the  one  containing 
the  loaded  shell,  although  I did  not  know 
ic  at  the  time.  Later  I returned  again  to 
the  same  rack,  and  this  time  could  just  not 
resist  picking  up  and  examining  a certain 
gun.  It  was  a beautiful  English  Purdy. 

Before  examining  it,  and  due  to  life  long 


custom,  I “broke”  the  gun,  and  a fully 
loaded  trap  shell  was  exposed  to  view!  I 
shudder  to  think  what  might  have  happened 
to  that  unsuspecting  squad  then  standing 
on  the  firing  line  if  the  none-too-careful 
man  who  had  handled  the  gun  before  me 
had  pulled  the  trigger  of  that  gun,  while  he 
aimed  it  almost  at  their  heads.  I immedi- 
ately contacted  the  manager  of  the  shoot, 
who  in  turn  located  the  gun’s  owner.  He, 
of  course,  denied  knowing  anything  about 
the  shell.  “He  would  never  never-‘hic’- 
do  a thing  life  that.  ‘No  sir!’.” 

At  several  times  during  the  day,  Jack 
had  approached  a little  nearer  than  I liked 
to  the  little  group  of  farm  buildings  in  its 
cozy  setting  of  evergreens — not  near  enough 
to  be  dangerous  perhaps,  but  I knew  that 
the  good  farmwife  had  been  alarmed  on  each 
occasion.  I had  seen  her  call  her  children 
in  from  their  play  in  the  wood-lot,  until 
such  time  that  Jack  had  changed  his  course 
and  was  sufficiently  far  away  from  the  farm- 
house for  her  to  feel  safe  again. 


Here  is  a very  sensitive  and  all-important 
point  on  which  we  can  all  well  afford  to 
appraise  ourselves — it  might  do  a lot  of  good. 

The  law  says  that  a hunter  may  approach 
no  nearer  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
from  any  building.  At  that  distance,  no 
shot — not  even  heavy  twos  or  fours — would 
carry  sufficiently  to  do  any  great  harm  to 
human  or  animal-life,  or  cause  any  real 
alarm  in  rattling  against  the  panes  of  the 
farm-house  windows.  But  why  go  even 
that  close  to  the  farm-buildings,  and  thereby 
alarm  the  farmer  and  his  family,  or  his 
horses  and  cattle  in  the  bam?  The  farmer 
may  not  know  you  too  well,  and  may  have 
no  knowledge  of  whether  you  are  a careless 
gunner  who  might  fire  toward  the  house,  or 
one  who  would  pass  up  a shot  at  game 
traveling  in  that  direction. 

I have  seen  hunters  approach  to  within 
fifty  yards  or  less  of  a farmhouse  or  barn, 
and  have  even  known  windowpanes  to  be 
cracked  by  aerial  shots  fired  at  a quail  or 
a pheasant.  This  is  a rank  imposition  on  the 
kindly  farmer’s  good  nature,  and  he  may  get 
the  idea  that  ALL  hunters  are  under- 
cautious  and  inconsiderate.  This  one  thing 
has  caused  many  farmers  to  “post”  their 
land  against  all  hunting.  And  who  indeed 
can  blame  him? 

On  the  few  occasions  that  Bill  and  I had 
made  our  start  near  to  farm  buildings,  we 
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always  walked  to  our  starting  place  near 
those  buildings  with  our  guns  “broken”  and 
carried  on  our  shoulders,  and  then  started 
gunning  AWAY  from  and  not  toward  the 
buildings.  A gunner  walking  away  from 
the  direction  of  a house  causes  much  less 
concern  than  the  sight  of  a gunner  walking 
toward  that  house. 

I didn’t  bother  to  caution  Jack  about  all 
this,  for  I felt  that  it  would  do  him  no 
good — that  it  probably  would  not  “register” 
with  him,  and  also  for  the  reason  that  I 
was  very  certain  he  would  never  again  have 
occasion  to  go  within  many  miles  of  Farmer 
Davis’  house — not  if  I had  anything  to  do 
with  it. 

As  we  gunned  our  way  back  toward  the 
car,  I suggested  to  Jack  that  we  stop  in 
for  a while  to  thank  and  to  say  “so-long” 
to  my  friend  Farmer  Davis,  and  to  leave 
him  a rabbit  or  two  and  also  a pheasant,  in 
order  to  show  our  appreciation  for  his  allow- 
ing us  to  gun  on  his  place  for  the  day. 
This  again,  did  not  meet  with  Jack’s  ap- 
proval. “What  does  he  care  about  saying 
goodbye  to  us?”  said  Jack.  “And  as  far 
as  giving  him  any  of  our  game — he’s  got 
plenty  of  game  left  on  his  place.  Let  him 
go  out  and  hunt  for  it  like  we  did.”  What 
Bill  and  I knew,  and  what  Jack  failed  to 
realize  was  that  Farmer  Davis  liked  the 
contact  with  outsiders,  for  he  seldom  got  a 
chance  to  do  any  visiting  himself  at  this  time 
of  year,  and  also  that  he  had  very  little  if 
any  time  to  go  hunting  himself,  as  much  as 
he  wanted  to.  He  was  too  busy  trying  to 
get  his  corn  crop  in  before  the  first  snow 
began  to  fly. 

I had  purposely  started  back  toward  the 
car  a little  earlier  than  was  necessary. 
There  were  some  good  spots  yet  left  to  gun, 
but  I did  not  care  to  acquaint  Jack  with 
them.  I felt  sure  now  that  he  was  the  kind 
of  fellow  who  would  come  back  here  a few 
days  later  with  a crowd  of  his  friends,  and 
what  they  would  do  to  the  good  feeling  that 
existed  between  Farmer  Davis  and  me  was 
something  that  I did  not  care  to  think  about. 
I was  also  glad  now  that  I had  led  Jack 
into  this  farm  by  a very  circuitous  route — 
one  that  I was  sure  he  would  not  recognize 
later,  if  alone. 

As  we  approached  nearer  to  the  car,  I 
kept  wondering  how  I was  going  to  face  my 
wife,  and  especially  the  two  small  boys, 
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who  had  every  confidence  that  their  dad 
was  a great  hunter.  These  boys  always  ran 
joyfully  out  to  meet  me  on  my  return  from 
a day’s  hunting,  to  see  how  much  game  I 
had  gathered  during  the  day,  and  then  to 
bear  it  proudly  into  the  house.  Today  they 
were  going  to  find  that  I had  “let  them 
down”  badly,  for  all  I had  gathered  were 
two  cottontails.  They  would  not  understand, 
and  they  would  accept  no  alibies,  so  perhaps 
the  best  thing  that  I could  do  was  to  tell 
them  I had  shot  badly  that  day. 

Our  day  was  now  almost  over.  In  a few 
more  moments  Jack  would  unknowingly  be 
put  through  the  extreme  “acid-test”  which 
would  definitely  show,  in  last  analysis,  ex- 
actly what  kind  of  fellow  he  was.  I would 
soon  know  if  he  possessed  at  least  one  of  the 
redeeming  attributes  of  the  good  hunting 
companion.  His  hunting  coat  bulged  with 
the  legal  bag  limit — two  cock  pheasants  and 
four  rabbits,  as  well  as  the  three  little  quail 
that  should  never  have  been  shot.  All 
these  he  slowly  removed  from  his  coat  and 
placed  in  a neat  row  on  the  ground,  near 
the  now  open  trunk  of  his  car.  I thought 
I detected  somewhat  of  a sneering  expres- 
sion on  his  face,  which  seemed  meant  to 
convey  to  me  the  thought:  “That’s  the  way 
that  hunting  should  be  done;  you  are  now 
looking  at  the  ‘bag’  of  a really  competent 
hunter.” 

Without  a thought  of  the  fact  that  I had 
made  his  hunting  possible,  in  good  territory 
which  was  previously  unknown  to  him,  and 
in  which  he  would  never  have  been  al- 
lowed to  hunt  alone,  and  also  forgetting 
that  I had  driven  most  of  his  game  out  to 
him,  he  turned  slowly  and  placed  all  of  his 
game  in  the  trunk  of  his  car.  Right  then, 
with  the  thoughts  of  his  other  sins  of  omis- 
sion and  commission  of  the  day  in  mind, 
I knew  all  I wanted  or  needed  to  know 
about  Jack. 

With  the  completion  of  this  incident,  Old 
Bill  came  more  strongly  to  my  mind  than 
at  any  time  during  the  travels  and  incidents 
of  the  day,  and  with  it  came  the  thoughts 
of  our  never-failing  custom  of  many  days 
afield  together.  Regardless  of  which  one  of 
us  had  shot  the  game,  it  was  always  totalled 
up  at  the  day’s  end,  and  an  almost  equal  if 
not  exact  division  made  of  the  bag.  In  this 
way  each  of  us  always  a fair  amount  of 
game  to  take  home.  Some  days  Bill’s  luck 
had  been  exceptionally  good,  and  mine  very 
poor.  The  next  time  the  reverse  might  be 
true,  but  through  the  years  the  law  of  aver- 
ages had  worked  out  pretty  evenly,  and  with 
it  there  has  come  a good  fellowship  and  a 
lasting  friendship  that  will  never  never  be 
broken. 

As  Jack  prepared  to  leave  for  home,  he 
was  decent  enough  however,  to  thank  me  for 
having  invited  him  out  for  the  day.  He 
had  enjoyed  himself  immensely,  he  said, 
and  I certainly  could  not  doubt  that  state- 
ment. He  had  been  shown  some  very  good 
territory  that  was  absolutely  new  to  him, 
and  had  had  a wonderful  day  from  the 
standpoint  of  game  procured. 

Before  he  started  for  home,  I was  not 
surprised  when  he  very  coyly  inquired 
whether  he  could  come  out  and  gun  with 
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me  again  on  the  next  Saturday.  I gave 
him  an  honest  reply,  to  the  effect  that  I 
would  not  be  able  to  get  off  on  that  day. 
“Probably  some  time  later  we  can  get  to- 
gether again,”  I said.  I need  not  tell  you 
that  that  day  has  never  come  and  never  will 
come.  In  the  future,  I am  content  to  hunt 
with  good  old  Bill,  and  a few  of  the  other 
fellows  I mentioned  earlier.  These  all  have 
been  proven  by  the  test  of  many  happy 
days  afield  together.  They  have  found  that 
the  “golden  rule”  applies  in  the  hunting  field 
in  the  very  same  way  it  applies  to  all  other 
walks  and  vocations  of  life. 

If,  through  following  Jack  and  I through 
the  travels  of  the  day  just  outlined,  any  ot 
the  brethren — particularly  those  just  starting 
their  hunting  days — have  been  able  to  learn 
some  of  the  things  required  of  a good  hunting 
companion,  and  have  had  impressed  on  them 
also  the  things  that  should  not  be  done, 
then  my  efforts  will  be  very  fully  repaid. 
In  my  own  starting  days  I was  lucky  to 
be  “taken  under  the  wing”  of  a hunting- 
wise  country  boy,  who  was  good  enough 
and  patient  enough  to  teach  a city  kid  how 
to  handle  a gun,  and  also  the  many  other 
things  that  in  turn  had  been  taught  to  him 
by  his  own  father,  who  was  a hunter  of 
great  repute  and  a “sharp-shooter”  with  an 
enviable  Civil  War  record.  On  one  of  my 
first  days  this  boy  had  had  great  fun,  watch- 
ing the  city  kid  shoot  a whole  box  of  shells 
at  rabbits,  and  getting  “narry”  a one.  He 
stuck  by  me,  however,  and  in  a few  seasons 
the  city  kid  had  learned  enough  about  the 
game  to  be  of  some  little  credit  to  his  teach- 
er’s painstaking  efforts.  And  that’s  why  I 
know  that  many  of  us  can  be  benefited  by 
and  will  also  appreciate  a few  “tips”  on 
some  of  the  recognized  rules  of  the  game. 

If  a certain  life-long  friend  of  mine  hap- 
pens to  read  this  rambling  tale,  he  will  know 
now  I am  trying  to  tell  him  how  much  I 
appreciate  what  he  did  for  a city  kid  thirty- 
five  long  years  ago.  I couldn’t  even  now, 
get  my  appreciation  through  to  him  direct, 
for  he  would  promptly  “cut  me  off”  with  the 
terse  comment  “Shucks,  I didn’t  do  any- 
thing for  you.”  But  he  did  do  a lot  for 
me,  and  it  will  never  be  forgotten.  I haven’t 
told  you  my  tireless  teacher’s  name,  but  I 
know  you  have  surmised  it  by  this  time. 
Yes,  his  name  was  “Bill”;  good  old  Bill. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  IS  A GREAT  STATE— from  page  27 


Photo  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce. 
Cabin  at  Elliott  State  Park — Clearfield  County,  near  Clearfield. 


course,  where  they  receive  practical  class- 
room work  to  assist  'them  in  their  field 
duties. 

Pennsylvania’s  Migratory  Wild  Water- 
i fowl  and  Upland  Game  Refuge  located  in 
Crawford  County,  near  Linesville,  attracts 
thousands  of  visitors  annually.  It  forms  the 
head  of  the  famous  Pymatuning  Dam,  the 
< largest  artificial  lake  in  area  in  the  State, 
■ comprising  about  16,000  acres.  The  lake 
has  a shoreline  of  70  miles,  and  a capacity 
of  over  64,000,000,000  gallons.  The  Refuge 
contains  approximately  2,500  acres  of  water 
area  and  1,170  acres  of  land  and  marsh,  or 
a total  of  3,670  acres. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  Pymatuning 
Museum  constructed  and  maintained  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  for  the 


display  of  mounted  specimens  of  wild  water- 
fowl,  shore  and  other  bird  life.  Its  purpose 
is  to  give  sportsmen,  naturalists,  and  others 
interested  in  wildlife  an  opportunity  to  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  the  valuable 
waterfowl. 

The  Museum  was  completed  and  opened 
to  the  public  October  15,  1938.  It  now  con- 
tains 8 land  and  38  migratory  and  shore 
bird  species  with  a total  of  188  specimens; 
all  of  which  were  collected  on  the  area. 

The  Department  of  Fisheries  maintains 
many  hatcheries,  a visit  to  any  one  of 
which  will  prove  an  education  in  itself.  Pool 
after  pool  harboring  millions  upon  millions 
of  beautiful  trout  of  various  sizes,  is  a 
sight  to  behold.  At  feeding  time  when 
they  rise  in  gleaming  flashes  to  the  food 


thrown  to  them  by  the  keepers,  one  yearns 
for  reel,  rod,  pipe  and  swift  flowing  moun- 
tain stream.  Fish  Hatcheries  are  located  as 
follows:  Pleasant  Mountain,  Wayne  County; 
Corry,  Erie  County;  Union  City,  Erie 
County;  Tionesta,  Forest  County;  Reynolds 
Dale,  Bedford  County;  Huntzdale,  Cumber- 
land County;  Pleasant  Gap,  Centre  County 
(Spring  Creek  Project  included);  and  Tor- 
resdale,  Philadelphia  County. 

Most  people  associate  commercial  caves 
with  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  but  Pennsyl- 
vania also  has  many  of  these  interesting 
phenomena  of  nature. 

Crystal  Cave,  located  in  Berks  County, 
five  miles  west  of  Kutztown,  and  about 
twenty  miles  from  Reading,  has  been  op- 
erated since  1873.  Alexander  Caverns,  lo- 
cated in  Mifflin  County,  about  nine  miles 
north  of  Lewistown,  and  three  and  a half 
miles  from  Reedsville.  Hippie  Cave,  located 
in  Bedford  County,  twelve  miles  north  of 
Everett,  and  about  twenty-two  miles  south 
of  Altoona.  Historic  Indian  Cave,  located 
in  Northern  Blair  County,  on  Highway 
Route  45,  at  Franklinville.  Indian  Echo  Cave, 
just  off  the  William  Penn  Highway  at 
Hummelstown,  10  miles  east  of  Harrisburg. 
Lost  Cave  located  in  Northampton  County, 
one  half  mile  east  of  Hellertown.  Onyx 
Cave  in  Northern  Berks  County,  about 
seventeen  miles  north  of  Reading  near 
Virginville.  Penns  Cave  in  Brush  Valley, 
eastern  Centre  County  four  and  a half 
miles  from  Centre  Hall.  (This  is  the  only 
cave  in  the  State  through  which  visitors 
are  taken  only  by  boat,  a ride  of  about 
one  mile).  Sewara  Cave,  in  Mifflin  County, 
twelve  miles  from  Lewistown  near  Al- 
farata.  Veiled  Lady  Cave  in  Centre  County, 
east  of  Centre  Hall,  and  Woodward  Cave 
also  in  Centre  County  at  Woodward  on 
Highway  Route  45  about  twenty-five  miles 
west  of  Lewisburg. 

These  are  just  a few  of  the  historical 
scenic  and  recreational  places  in  Pennsyl- 
vania that  can  be  enjoyed  by  those  of  her 
citizens  who  are  out-door  minded.  Be  su'  e 
to  include  some  of  them  on  your  vacation 
trip  each  year. 


FAST  FLYERS  AND  THE  SHOTGUN— from  page  3 


(2)  With  a high,  on-coming  bird,  cover  him  with  your  gun 
: oarrel  and  swing  BACK  with  him  as  you  fire. 

(3)  With  a high,  straightaway  bird,  put  your  bead  below  him 
and  swing  DOWN  as  you  fire. 

I Guns  are  purely  a matter  of  choice.  The  twelve  gauge  is  the 
aest  all-purpose  gun  on  the  market.  I like  either  a sixteen  gauge 
>r  a -twenty  gauge  for  doves,  although  any  gauge  shotgun  is  satis- 
'actory.  A folding  canvas  camp  stool  is  just  about  as  important  a 
aiece  of  equipment  as  you  might  find.  They  are  comfortable  and 
save  a lot  of  wear  and  tear  on  your  legs  from  squatting.  Last,  but 
tot  least,  take  plenty  of  shells!  Until  you  are  well  broken  in  on 
loves,  you  will  miss  plenty.  And  it  is  mighty  unpleasant  to  run 
>ut  of  ammunition  in  the  -middle  of  a flight. 

Locating  a dove  flyway  requires  a little  common  sense.  Doves 
ire  gregarious  birds  and  rarely  are  found  in  small  bunches.  TheTe- 
ore,  if  you  see  a dove,  you  can  be  pretty  sure  that  there  are  more 
n the  immediate  vicinity.  Many  times,  while  driving  along  country 
oads,  you  will  find  a dove  or  two  perched  on  a telegraph  wire. 


If  you  want  to  locate  the  flyway  and  the  rest  of  the  flock,  stop 
about  200  feet  beyond  the  birds  and  walk  slowly  back  towards 
them.  Then  watch  the  direction  they  fly  after  takeoff.  They  wi!l 
usually  lead  you  right  down  the  flyway.  If  you  are  still  in  doubt 
as  to  which  field  the  birds  are  using,  drive  the  ones  in  question 

until  you  find  your  birds.  Then  watch  that  field  for  several 

evenings  and  position  your  guns  on  the  choice  spots  of  the  flyway. 
With  a week  of  pre-season  research,  you  can  save  yourself  many 
wasted  hours  after  -the  season  opens. 

I -mentioned  before  that  last  year  a TOKEN  season  opened  on 
November  1.  By  that  time  the  birds,  with  the  exception  of  a 
scant  few,  had  moved  south  across  the  line  into  Maryland,  where 

dove  season  opens  on  September  1 and  the  boys  get  a lot  of  good 

shooting.  We  still  raise  our  doves  for  someone  else.  It  seems 
-to  me  that  the  season  should  be  opened  on  September  1st  here  in 
Pennsylvania.  And  the  only  way  to  get  that  done,  evidently,  is 
through  sportsman  interest.  Let’s  look  in  our  own  backyard  and 
find  the  fun  we  have  been  missing  all  these  years! 


SEPTEMBER 

Pennsylvania’s  50,000  fur  trappers  have 
run  their  industry  into  a $3,500,000  annual 
business  in  one  of  the  neatest  parlays  of 
profit  and  pleasure  the  Keystone  State  has 
ever  seen. 

“The  fellow  who  gets  out  and  works 
really  reaps  a harvest,”  declared  Edward 
Danko,  of  Uniontown,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Trappers’  Associa- 
tion. He  added:  “I  know  some  fellows  who 
make  $5000  to  $6000  a year.  On  the  other 
hand,  beginners  and  part-timers  may  make 
only  $100  or  less. 

Danko,  the  only  secretary-treasurer  the 
organization  has  ever  had  in  its  10  years 
of  life,  works  in  a coal  mine  but  his  true 
love  is  the  woods  and  fields  when  there’s 
a snap  in  the  air  and  pelts  of  fur-bearing 
animals  are  prime. 

The  trappers’  organization  lists  licensing 
of  trappers  by  the  State  Game  Commission 
as  a top  objective. 

Pennsylvania  trappers  say  the  most  im- 
portant furbearing  animal  is  the  muskrat 
whose  pelts  bring  between  $2,000,000  and 
$3,000,000  in  normal  years.  Last  year  about 

750.000  muskrats  were  taken,  netting  about 
$1,900,000  at  OPA-fixed  prices  of  $2.30  each. 

The  skunk  took  second  place  with  trap- 
pers last  year  receiving  more  than  $750,000 
for  about  300,000  pelts  at  $2.50  apiece. 
Trappers  said  the  season  was  poor  and 
that  a good  year  nets  a harvest  of  800,000. 
While  only  9000  or  so  mink  are  taken  an- 
nually, their  $25  to  $30  skins  bring  $260,000 
and  put  Mr.  Mink  in  third  position. 

Although  opposums  are  worth  only  86 
cents,  an  average  harvest  of  200,000  skins 
nets  trappers  about  $170,000.  Last  year 
Pennsylvanians  caught  2700  beavers — worth 
$50  to  $55  each — for  a $148,500  take.  The  red 
fox  followed  in  importance  with  30,000 
trapped  for  $120,000  at  $4  per  fox. 

Trappers  said  the  raccoon  season  was 
unusually  poor  with  about  40  per  cent  of 
the  hides  taken,  in  poor  condition.  Never- 
theless, 40,000  pelts  were  sold  at  $2.50  each 
for  $100,000.  Weasels  are  near  the  bottom 
of  the  list.  The  weasel  harvest  amounted  to 

15.000  at  $3  each  for  $45,000.  Wild  cats  and 
otters  trailed.  Both  were  reported  scarce 
with  only  40  to  50  cats  taken  and  only  a 
dozen  otters. 


Feathered  Hero 

During  the  war-  a pigeon  named  Le 
Dauphin  was  decorated  as  a real  hero.  The 
British  Army  Signal  Corps,  which  used  the 
birds  extensively  for  bringing  information 
out  of  enemy  territory,  gave  the  carrier  a 
specific  citation  for  “surviving  three  years 
of  operational  duty  without  making  one 
mistake.” — Charles  Ridpath,  U.  S.  Naval 
Hospital,  Philadelphia. 

My  source  of  information  on  this  was 
a London  news  item,  when  I was  in 
England. 


THINGS  YOU  MAY  NOT  KNOW 

Some  varieties  of  fungi  grow  in  bags  cre- 
ated by  themselves  which,  when  full  grown, 
burst  to  send  thousands  of  spores  floating 
through  the  air. 

Wood  of  the  poplar  tree  is  widely  used 
in  making  berry  boxes  and  fruit  baskets 
because  it  is  soft,  tough,  clear,  tasteless  and 
odorless. 
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State  Trappers  Make  Pleasure  Pay;  Licensing  Ad- 
vocated by  Association 


“Courage  of  Lassie”  Fine  Outdoor 
Film 

Metro  Goldwyn  Mayer  has  taken  cogniz- 
ance of  increasing  public  interest  in  wild- 
life and  the  out-of-doors.  Visitors  to  Chat- 
tanooga, during  the  recent  Tennessee  Valley 
Trek  of  the  Outdoor  Writers  Association 
of  America,  were  accorded  the  privilege  of 
viewing  this  fine  film,  which  contained 
numerous  excellent  shots  of  wild  birds  and 
animals.  Two  other  outdoor  pictures,  said 
to  be  even  better,  are  in  the  M G M hopper 
■ — “The  Yearling,”  adapted  from  Margery 
Kinnan  Rawlings’  best  seller  and  Pulitzer 
prize  winner  of  a few  years  back,  and  “Sea 
of  Grass.”  The  latter,  which  will  star  Spen- 
-cer  Tracey  and  Katherine  Hepburn,  tells  of 
one  man’s  losing  fight  to  preserve  the  prairie 
grasses  and  prevent  the  development  of 
the  so-called  “dustbowl”  area. 


Hemingway  Transferred 

Supervisor  Roland  F.  Hemingway  of  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest,  who  has  co- 
operated so  splendidly  with  the  Game 
Commission  and  its  representatives  since  he 
has  held  .that  post,  is  being  transferred  to 
the  Supervisor  ship  of  the  George  Washing- 
ton National  Forest  in  Virginia.  We  wish 
him  the  best  of  luck  in  his  new  assign- 
ment. 

We  welcome  his  successor,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Anderson,  a native  of  Pennsylvania  and  a 
graduate  of  Penn  State  Forest  School  who 
has  had  much  experience  in  National  For- 
est Administration  from  Arkansas  and  New 
England,  and  most  recently  has  been  filling 
an  important  position  in  the  Regional  For- 
ester’s Office  in  Philadelphia. 


Photo  by  C.  Gordon  Krieble. 

The  value  of  a muskrat  or  any  other  pelt  depends  on  how  carefully  it  is  handled  in 
the  skinning,  cleaning  and  drying  thereof. 
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WATERFOWL  SEASON 

The  season  for  ducks,  geese  and  brant  in 
Pennsylvania,  as  fixed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, will  be  from  October  26  to 
December  9,  inclusive;  woodcock  October 
1C  to  October  24;  doves  November  1 to 
November  30.  Hunters  are  permitted  7 
ducks  per  day,  including  not  more  than  one 
Wood  Duck.  They  may  take  up  to  25  Ameri- 
can and  Red-breasted  Mergansers  a day: 
2 geese  and  brant;  4 woodcocks;  and  10 
doves.  In  addition  to  the  daily  limit  for  geese 
and  brant,  2 Blue  Geese  and  Snow  Geese. 

: singly  or  in  the  aggregate  may  be  taken. 

The  possession  limit  for  ducks  is  a two 
days’  bag  with  only  1 Wood  Duck;  no  pos- 
session limit  after  the  first  day  for  American 
and  Red-breasted  Mergansers;  woodcock, 
8;  geese,  brant  and  other  migratory  game 
birds,  the  daily  bag  only.  Possession  is 
valid  until  90  days  after  the  season.  The 
season  is  closed  on  Wilson’s  Snipe,  Ross's 
Geese  and  Swans. 

Other  migratory  shooting  regulations  in- 
clude rails  and  gallinules,  15  a day,  Septem- 
ber 1-November  30;  sora,  25  a day,  Sep- 
tember 1-November  30;  coots,  25  a day, 
October  26-December  9. 

Shooting  hours  for  all  migratory  game 
birds,  Eastern  Standard  time,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  each  respective  open  season  to 
October  31  are  one-half  hour  before  sun- 
rise to  one-half  hour  before  sunset,  except 
woodcock,  which  may  be  hunted  one-half 
hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset;  November 
1,  9 a.  m.  to  5 p.  m.;  November  2 to  end  of 
respective  seasons,  7 a.  m.  to  5 p.  m.  (un- 
less one-half  hour  before  sunset  occurs 
earlier,  when  Federal  regulation  automati- 
cally applies) . 

On  the  open  waters  of  Lake  Erie  and  the 
open  tidal  waters  of  the  Delaware  River 
lying  within  the  Commonwealth  from  Tren- 
ton Falls  to  the  Delaware  line,  not  in- 
cluding inland  tidal  water,  when  shooting 
from  boats  or  blinds  at  least  100  yards 
from  shore,  the  Federal  one-half  hour  be- 
fore sunrise  to  one-half  hour  before  sunset 
regulation  applies  throughout  the  water- 
fowl  season  except  on  November  1 when 
shooting  before  9 a.  m.  is  unlawful. 


DUCK  HUNTERS! 

The  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Seivice  invites  you  to  joint  them  on  a big  job. 
It  needs  plain,  honest  facts.  It  wants  to  know  what  you— the  man  in  the  blind  with  the 
gun— find  out  about  ducks  and  geese  during  the  coming  hunting  season.  The  Service 
wants  reports— purely  voluntary  reports — on  results  of  your  shooting.  It  wants  your  views 
on  the  waterfowl  situation  to  help  it  work  out  fair  regulations. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  News  is  glad  to  donate  this  space  to  help  gather  this  vitally 
needed  information.  Here’s  how  YOU  can  help: 

1.  Keep  tally  of  the  birds  you  bag.  cripple,  and  observe  this  fall. 

2.  At  the  end  of  the  season,  send  completed  score  card  to  the  United  States  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  Chicago  54,  111. 

Scorecard 

How  Many,  What  Kinds  of  How  Many  Cripples  Compared  with  Last  Year 

Ducks,  Geese  Bagged  Lost  Waterfowl  Numbers  were 

More  Less  Same 


Shooting  Grounds  (Check  one) 

Public  Commercial  Private 


Where  you  hunted How  Many  Days 

(State)  (County) 

Comments:  


Date Name — 

Address- 


Stolen 

Two  registered  rabbit  hounds  in  Jenners 
Township,  Somerset  County.  One  is  named 
Lead,  the  other  Ted.  LEAD  is  a little  over 
13  inches,  3 years  old,  friendly,  well  trained 
and  obeys  well.  Stolen  March  1 between 
3 and  9 p.  m.  Black  blanket  with  white  legs, 
and  white,  black  and  brown  about  the 
head.  Has  a scar  plainly  visible  at  junction 
of  right  front  leg  with  chest,  and  had,  when 
stolen,  slight  soreness  on  end  of  ear.  $25.00 
reward. 

TED  is  a little  over  13  inches,  2 years  old, 
not  so  friendly,  not  so  easily  controlled. 
Stolen  March  17  between  7 and  1 p.  m. 
Black  over  back,  fades  into  rich  brown. 
White  legs.  Only  few  white  hairs  over 
muzzle.  Has  edge  of  right  ear  torn  off 
half  inch.  Small  scar  on  hip.  $25.00  reward. 
Any  inforrmation  leading  to  the  recovery  of 
these  two  valuable  dogs  should  be  sent  to 
Dr.  F.  E.  Sass,  Boswell,  Pa.,  Phone  108. 


Gall  Ann  Schrader,  of  Upper  Darby,  has  a 
good  start  toward  becoming  a feminine  devotee 
of  the  outdoors. 
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TIMES  OF  SUNRISE  AND  SUNSET  AT 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Latitude  40°  13'  N;  Longitude  76°  51'  W. 
(75th  Meridian  Time) 

OCTOBER  NOVEMBER  DECEMBER 
S.R.  S.S.  S.R.  S.S.  S.R.  S.S. 


1 6.03  5:50 

2 6:04  5:48 

3 6.05  5:47 

4 6:06  5:45 

5 6:07  5:43 

6 6:08  5:42 

7 6:09  5:40 

8 6:10  5:39 

9 6:11  5:37 

10  6:12  5:36 

11  6:13  5:34 

12  6:14  5:33 

13  6:15  5:31 

14  6:16  5:30 

15  6:17  5:28 

16  6:18  5:27 

17  6:19  5:25 

18  6:20  5:24 

19  6:21  5:22 

20  6:22  5:21 

21  6:24  5:19 

22  6:25  5:18 

23  6:26  5:17 

24  6:27  5:15 

25  ...  6:28  5:14 

26  6:29  5:13 

27  6:30  5:11 

28  6:31  5:10 

29  6:32  5:09 

30  6:33  5:07 

31  6:35  5:06 


6:36 

5:05 

7:10 

4:42 

6:37 

5:04 

7:11 

4:41 

6:38 

5:03 

7:12 

4:41 

6:39 

5:02 

7:13 

4:41 

6:40 

5:00 

7:14 

4:41 

6:42 

4:59 

7:15 

4:41 

6:43 

4:58 

7:16 

4:41 

6:44 

4:57 

7:17 

4:41 

6:45 

4:56 

7:18 

4:41 

6.46 

4:55 

7:19 

4:41 

6:47 

4:54 

7:20 

4:41 

6:49 

4:53 

7:20 

4:41 

6:50 

4:52 

7:21 

4:41 

6:51 

4:52 

7:22 

4:41 

6:52 

4:51 

7:23 

4:42 

6:53 

4:50 

7:23 

4:42 

6:55 

4:49 

7:24 

4:42 

6:56 

4:48 

7:25 

4:43 

6:57 

4:48 

7:25 

4:43 

6:58 

4:47 

7:26 

4:43 

6:59 

4:46 

7:26 

4:44 

7:00 

4:46 

7:26 

4:44 

7:02 

4:45 

7:27 

4:45 

7:03 

4:45 

7:27 

4:45 

7:04 

4:44 

7:28 

4:46 

7:05 

4:44 

7:28 

4:47 

7:06 

4:43 

7:28 

4:47 

7:07 

4:43 

7:29 

4:48 

7:08 

4:42 

7:29 

4:49 

7:09 

4:42 

7:30 

4:50 

7:30 

4:50 

The  above  table,  published  for  information  of 
migratory  bird  hunters  applies  only  to  the 
Harrisburg  area.  It  varies  several  minutes,  in 
other  meridians,  one  way  or  another. 


ANSWERS  TO  WHAT’S  WRONG 

1.  Warts  do  not  come  from  handling  toads. 
Toads  HAVE  warts,  but  they  are  not  con- 
tag  eous. 

2.  Beavers  do  not  kill  nor  eat  fish.  They  live 
on  bark,  tree  shoots  and  wood  fibre. 

3.  A phoebe,  one  of  the  flycatchers,  would  not 
eat  weed  seeds.  Phoebes  are  most  valuable 
insect  destroyers. 

4.  Parrots,  when  perching,  grasp  the  limb  with 
TWO  toes  in  front  and  Two  to  the  rear. 


“Hurry  up  and  shoot  while  I have  him  treed!” 


Official  1946  Open  Seasons  and  Bag  Limits 

(All  Shooting  Hours  Based  on  Eastern  Standard  Time) 

Open  season  Includes  both  dates  given,  Sundays  excepted  for  game.  On  November  1 no 
hunting  of  any  kind  before  9 a.  m.  With  this  exception,  shooting  hours  dally  are  7 a.  m.  to 
5 p.  m.,  except  from  July  1 to  September  30  inclusive,  6 a.  m.  to  7:30  p.  m.  (See  separate 
summary  for  Migratory  Game  hunting  hours;  also  see  Special  Regulations  for  hours  to  set 
traps  in  open  counties). 

Seasons 

Open  Close 


-Nov.  1 Nov.  30 


Nov.  1 Sept.  30,  1947 

Dec.  16 Jan.  1,  1947 

Oct.  15  Feb.  1,  1947 

Nov.  1 Feb.  1,  1947 

June  1,  1946  ..  Sept.  30,  1947 

until  September  30,  1947 

(nov.  18  Nov.  23 


Dec.  1 Dec.  15* 


Dec.  9 Dec.  14“ 

NO  OPEN  SEASON— Ruffed  Grouse,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  Cub  Bears  and  Elk. 

FUR-BEARERS — (See  note  under  Special  Regulations)* 

Minks,  Opossums  and  Skunks*  Unlimited  Nov.  1 Feb.  1,  1947 

Otters  (See  3 counties  closed)*  Unlimited  Nov.  1 Feb.  1,  1947 

Muskrats  (By  traps  only)*  Unlimited  Dec.  1 Feb.  1,  1947 

Beavers  (Traps  only.  20  Counties  closed)*  2 Feb.  15  Mar.  1,  1947 

* SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

Turkeys — Counties  of  Adams,  Clarion,  Cumberland,  Forest,  Jefferson,  McKean,  Perry  and 
Snyder  closed. 

Raccoons — Hunting  season  begins  at  noon  on  opening  date,  and  ends  at  same  hour  on  clos- 
ing date;  traps  not  to  be  placed  before  9:00  a.  m.  on  the  opening  date.  (See  instruc- 
tions below  concerning  lifting  traps  on  closing  date.) 

Antlerless  Beer,  Northeastern  Pennsylvania — May  be  taken  only  Dec.  9 to  14  In  that  portion 
of  Carbon  County  lying  West  of  the  Lehigh  River;  that  part  of  Luzerne  County  lying 
North  and  West  of  the  Susquehanna  River;  Schuylkill,  Susquehanna,  Wayne  and  Wyoming 
Counties.  Farm  occupants  (citizens)  who  are  cultivating  lands  may  hunt  such  deer  thereon 
in  said  areas  without  a permit.  All  others  must  secure  $1.00  permit  from  Game  Commis- 
sion. No  applications  accepted  before  October  1.  See  summary  Issued  with  license  for 
details.  Bucks  with  visible  antlers  may  not  be  taken  in  areas  designated  above  during 
this  period. 

Otters — Counties  of  Elk,  Jefferson,  and  McKean  closed. 

Beavers — Counties  of  Adams,  Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cambria,  Cumber- 
land, Fayette,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Greene,  Huntingdon.  Indiana,  Juniata,  Mifflin,  Perry,  Som- 
erset, Washington  and  Westmoreland  closed.  No  trapping  at  Commission  posted  dams. 
Non-Residents  may  not  trap  beavers.  One  oerson  may  set,  tend  or  operate  10  traps  only. 
Beaver  traps  must  not  be  set  on  the  structure  of  any  beaver  dam  or  house,  or  within  25 
feet  of  the  waterline  on  the  structure  of  either  thereof.  Trappers  are  required  to  keep 
tags  above  ice  or  waterline  to  facilitate  Identification  without  disturbing  traps.  Pelts  must 
be  tagged  within  10  days  after  season,  and  may  not  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  un- 
til properly  tagged.  Present  them  to  Prote.tor  in  District  or  County  where  trapped. 

Trapping — Traps  lor  fur-bearers  and  raccoons  not  to  be  placed  before  9 a.  m.  on  Nov.  1 or 
before  7 a.  m.  on  any  later  opening  date  lor  trapping.  The  season  on  the  last  date 
Indicated  for  trapping  closes  at  12  o'clock  noon  to  permit  removal  of  animals  caught  on 
the  last  night  of  the  season  and  lifting  traps  by  daylight.  Traps  must  be  tagged;  durable 
substitute  for  metal  tags  permitted.  No  counties  open  to  use  of  snares.  Trappers  are 
requested  to  refrain  from  setting  traps  in  trails  to  avoid  destroying  game  and  injuring  dogs. 


UPLAND  GAME  (Small  Game  possession  limit  Bag  Limits 

two  days’  bag)  Bay  Season 

Quail,  Bobwhlte  4 12 

Hungarian  Partridges  2 8 

Rlngneck  Pheasants,  males  only  2 8 

Wild  Turkeys  (See  8 counties  closed)*  1 1 

Rabbits,  Cottontail  4 20 

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (combined  kinds)  6 24 

Squirrels,  Red  Unlimited 

Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  2 6 

Raccoons,  by  individual  or  hunting  party*  Unlimited 

Raccoons,  by  trapping*  Unlimited 

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs)  Unlimited 

Grackles  (Bronze  & Purple)  Unprotected 

Bear,  over  one  year  old  by  individual  1 1 

Bear,  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of  three  or  more  2 2 

Deer,  male  with  two  or  more  points  to  one  antler 

(See  exceptions  under  ‘’Antlerless  Deer"  below)*  1 1 

Deer,  male  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of  six  or 

more  6 6 

Deer,  Antlerless  (See  6 open  counties  or  parts 
thereof  below)*  i i 


Season 

Sept.  1 — Nov.  30 
Sept.  1 — Nov.  30 
Oct.  26 — Dec.  9 


Oct.  26 — Dec.  9 

'Oct.  10— Oct.  24 
Nov.  1 — Nov.  30 


MIGRATORY  GAME  BIRDS— FEDERAL  SEASONS 

Daily  Bag 

Rails  and  Gallinules  (except  Sora  and  Coots),  combined  kinds  ...  15 

Sora  25 

Coots  25 

Wild  Ducks,  except  American  and  Redbreasted  Mergansers  (See 

Exceptions)*  7* 

American  and  Redbreasted  Mergansers  25 

Wild  Geese  and  Brant  2* 

Woodcock  4 

Doves  10 

♦EXCEPTIONS — The  regular  daily  duck  limit  of  7 shall  not  include  more  than  one  (1)  Wood 
Duck.  In  addition  to  the  daily  limit  for  Geese  or  Brant,  2 Blue  Geese  and  Snow  Geese 
(singly  or  in  the  aggregate)  may  be  taken. 

Possession  Limit:  Ducks,  two  days’  bag,  but  only  one  (1)  Wood  Duck.  No  possession  limit 
after  first  day  on  American  and  Redbreasted  Mergansers,  Woodcock,  8,  Geese,  Brant,  and 
other  migratory  game  birds,  daily  bag  only.  Possession  90  days  after  season. 

NO  OPEN  SEASON — Wilson’s  Snipe  (Jacksnipe),  Ross’s  Geese  and  S\7ans. 

SHOOTING  HOURS — (Eastern  Standard  Time).  All  migratory  game  birds:  From  beginning  of 
respective  open  seasons  to  October  31,  inclusive,  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  one-half 
hour  before  sunset,  except  woodcock,  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset,  November  1, 
9 a.  m.  to  5 p.  m.;  November  2 to  end  of  respective  seasons,  7 a.  m.  to  5 p.  m.  (unless 
one-half  hour  before  sunset  occurs  earlier,  when  Federal  regulation  automatically  applies). 
Exception:  On  the  open  waters  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  open  tidal  waters  of  the  Delaware 
River  lying  within  the  Commonwealth  from  Trenton  Falls  to  the  Delaware  line  (does  not 
include  inland  tidal  water),  when  shooting  from  boats  or  blinds  at  least  100  yards  from 
shore,  the  Federal  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  one-half  hour  before  sunset  regulation 
applies  throughout  the  waterfowl  season,  except  on  November  1,  when  shooting  before 
9 a.  m.  is  unlawful. 


MIGRATORY  BIRD  HUNTING  METHODS 

Permitted:  Shotgun  only,  not  larger  than  10-gauge,  fired  from  shoulder  (including)  hand- 
operated  repeating  shotguns  of  not  more  than  3-shell  capacity,  which  must  be  plugged 
to  3 shots);  bow  and  arrow;  dog;  blind;  boat  propelled  by  hand;  floating  device  other 
than  sinkhox;  artificial  waterfowl  decoys.  Injured  or  dead  waterfowl  may  foe  picked  up 
by  means  of  a motorboat,  sail  boat  or  other  craft. 

Prohibited:  Automatic  shotgun;  hand-operated  reoeating  shotgun  of  more  than  3-shell  capacity 
in  magazine  and  chamber  combined;  all  rifles;  live  duck  or  goose  decoys;  automobile; 
aircraft:  sinkbox  (battery);  power  boat  or  sail  boat,  or  any  device  towed  by  power  boat  or 
sail  boat;  the  placing  or  distributing  in  any  manner  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  or  other  grain 
or  product  thereof,  salt,  or  any  kind  of  feed,  whereby  migratory  game  birds  are  attracted 
or  lured,  regardless  of  distance  between  such  food  and  the  hunter:  and  taking  of  waterfowl 
by  use  of  cattle,  horsas  or  mules.  No  aircraft,  power  boat  or  sailboat  may  be  used  to 
concentrate,  drive,  rally  or  stir  up  waterfowl  or  coots. 

(AS  FIXED  BY  COMMISSION  AT  MEETING  ON  JULY  11,  1946) 


BLACK  BEAR 

NOV.  18  - NOV.  23 
Season  Limit  2 
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WILD  TURKEY 

07/  j&z/f  <f?  Counties) 
NOV.  I - NOV.  30 
Season  Limit  1 
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WHITE-TAILED  DEER 

[Bucks  with  Z or  more  points) 

DEC.  I-  DEC.  15 
rl  Season  Limit  2 


BOBWHITE 

QUAIL 

NOV.  I - NOV. 30 

Season  Limit  1Z 


RACCOON 

OCTOBER  15-  FEB. 
Unlimited 

*1 


MOURNING  DOVE 

NOV.  I - NOV.  30 


WOODCHUCK 

JUNE  I “ SEPT.30 
Unlimited 


RINGNECK 

PHEASANT 

COCKS  ONLY 
NOV.  I -NOV. 30 
Season  Limits 


WOODCOCK 

OCT.  IO-OCT.24I 


GREY 
SQUIRREL 

NOV.  I- 
NOV.30 


SNOWSHOE 

RABBIT 

DEC.  16 
JAN.  I '47 

Season  Limit  6 
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PENNSYLVANIA  BIRDS  OF  PREY 


This  is  No.  3 in  a series  of  four  color  illustrations  of  the  birds  of  prey  drawn  by  William 
Montagna.  Others  will  appear  in  later  issues  and  subsequently  all  of  the  drawings  will  be 
used  to  illustrate  a forthcoming  educational  bulletin  on  the  hawks  and  owls. 


Top  left,  adult  male  and  female  Sparrow  Hawks.  Top  right,  adult  and  immature  Duck 
Hawks.  Center,  adult  and  immature  Pigeon  Hawks.  Bottom,  Osprey  or  Fish  Hawk. 
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Field  Division  Supervisors 

Division  “A” — M.  J.  Golden,  602  Penn  Ave.,  West 
Reading,  Pa. 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lan- 
caster, Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery,  Northampton, 
Philadelphia,  York. 

Division  “B” — Jay  C.  Gilford,  Wyoming  Ave.  and 
Welles  St.,  Forty  Fort,  Pa. 

Carbon,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Pike, 
Schuylkill,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

Division  “C” — Robert  E.  Latimer,  352  E.  3rd  St., 
Williamsport,  Pa. 

Bradford,  Columbia,  Lycoming,  Montour,  North- 
umberland, Snyder,  Sullivan,  Tioga,  Union. 

Division  “D” — William  J.  Davis,  327  Penn  St., 
Huntingdon,  Pa. 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin, 
Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin,  Perry. 

Division  “E” — M.  E.  Sherman,  1 E.  Du  Bois  Ave., 

Du  Bois,  Pa. 

Cameron,  Center,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Jefferson, 
McKean,  Potter. 

Division  “F” — Hayes  T.  Englert,  14  W.  1st  St.,  2nd 
Floor,  S.  S.  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Lawrence, 
Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 

Division  “G” — Thomas  F.  Bell,  405  Main  St.,  2d  Floor, 
McClellan  Bldg.,  Irwin,  Pa. 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette, 
Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Washington, 
Westmoreland. 


HOW  TO 

RATES— Effective  July  1,  1946,  $1.00  for  one  year, 
$1.50  for  two  years,  and  $2.00  for  three  years  for  every- 
one, residents  and  non-residents,  with  a special  rate 
of  50  cents  for  ail  resident  spurtsmen's  organ.zations, 
provided  such  subscriptions  are  submitted  in  lots  of 
ten  or  more.  Remittance  by  check  or  money  order  to 
be  made  payable  to  the  Department  of  Revenue,  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania.  CASH  FORvVARDED  AT 
SENDER'S  RISK.  STAMPS  NOT  ACCEPTED.  Your 
local  Game  Protector,  County  Treasurer  or  other 
Hunting  License  Issuing  Agent  will  tane  your  subscrip- 
tion; or  you  may  forward  It  direct  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


SUBSCRIBE 

Please  report  all  changes  of  address  promptly,  send- 
ing both  your  old  and  new  addresses. 

Please  address  all  communications  to  the  Editorial 
Office. 

Publication  office,  Cameron  and  Kelker  Sts.,  Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Executive  and  editorial  office,  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the  Post  Office  of 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  under  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 

Permission  to  reprint  will  be  granted  provided 
proper  credit  is  given. 

Mailed  in  conformity  with  P.O.D.  Order  No.  19687. 
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IN  THIS  ISSUE 


HUNT  SAFELY  WEEK 


kN  ACCOUNTING  TO  THE 
SPORTSMEN 

By  Nelson  E.  Slaybaugh 

★ 


Governor  Edward  Martin  set  aside  the  week  of  October  21  as  “Hunt  Safely 
Week,”  claiming  that  “hunting  accidents  can  be  reduced  to  a minimum 
through  the  united  efforts  of  all  interested  groups  by  means  of  safety  programs 
designed  to  teach  safe  gun  handling  and  safe  hunting.” 


"USE  A DOG;  GET  THAT 
CRIPPLE" 

By  Bob  Becker 

★ 


The  Governor  said:  “Much  good  could  be  accomplished  if  sportsmen’s  or- 
ganizations sponsored  essay  and  poster  contests  on  safe  hunting  for  school 
children;  if  talks  on  safe  shooting  were  given  in  the  schools  by  competent 
individuals;  if  sporting  goods  dealers  emphasized  safety  in  their  Fall  window 
displays;  and  if  every  man  and  woman,  boy  and  girl  who  toted  a gun  adopted 
the  motto  ‘The  safest  way  to  be  safe  is  to  play  it  safe.’ 


HADES  OF  DANIEL  BOONE 
By  Mary  M.  Hartsough 

★ 

FOREIGN  WEAPONS  CAN 
BE  SAFE 

By  Capt.  C.  H.  Howell 

★ 


“Every  sportsmen’s  association,  service  and  civic  organization  should  under- 
take some  kind  of  safety  program  locally  for  firearms  enthusiasts,  especially 
the  younger  generation. 

“If  all  of  these  organizations  get  behind  the  program  they  can  impress  upon 
the  people  in  every  community  the  need  for  safe  gun  handling,  thereby  help- 
ing to  control  the  appalling  number  of  accidents  which  are  solely  due  to 
carelessness.” 

“When  you  go  afield  this  Fall,”  concluded  the  Governor,  “handle  your  gun 
carefully  at  all  times;  withhold  your  fire  until  you  are  absolutely  sure  your 
target  is  legal  game,  not  a human  being  mistakingly  believed  to  be  game;  and 
keep  your  overenthusiasm  or  itchy  trigger  fingers  from  overcoming  your  usual 
good  judgment.” 


SKINNING  A FOX  AND 
STRETCHING  THE  HIDE 

By  John  F.  Blair 


★ 

THEY  ARE  NOT 
EXPENDABLE 

By  John  C.  Herman 


^S  THE  FARMER  SEES  YOU 
By  Myron  E.  Shoemaker 


GUNS  AND  GUN  DOGS 

★ 

PROPER  HANDLING  OF 
FURS 

By  Baird  Hershey 


COMMISSION  ACTIVITIES 


JUNIOR  SPORTSMEN'S  CLUBS 

A splendid  movement  designed  to  mold  real  sportsmen  and  conservationists 
out  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools  was  inaugurated 
September  21  at  the  California  State  Teachers  College  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  John  F.  Lewis,  teacher  of  biology. 

The  objective  is  to  be  attained  by  encouraging  the  establishment  of  Junior 
Sportsmen’s  or  Conservation  Clubs  as  an  extra  curricular  activity.  A sug- 
gested year  round  program  of  indoor  and  outdoor  events,  the  result  of  a panel 
discussion  on  the  subject  by  school  teachers  who  organized  such  clubs  on 
their  own  initiative  years  ago,  will  be  prepared  in  the  near  future  for  the  use 
of  any  school  that  wishes  to  undertake  such  a worthwhile  project. 

Such  a program  will  include  both  outdoor  and  indoor  activities  on  all  phases 
of  conservation  including  fish,  forestry,  game,  soil,  water,  etc.  Students  will 
be  taught  how  to  hunt  properly,  safely  and  effectively,  how  to  handle 
firearms,  tie  flies,  fish  with  artificial  lures.  They  will  feed  game  in  winter,  trap 
wild  rabbits  for  restocking  purposes  when  necessary,  help  improve  streams, 
plant  trees,  build  bird  boxes,  etc. 

They  will  learn  how  to  identify  birds,  animals,  trees,  flowers,  insects;  how 
to  fight  forest  fires;  how  to  camp  properly,  etc. 

They  will  write  essays  on  community  planning,  safe  shooting,  conserva- 
tion, and  other  subjects.  They  will  hold  various  contests,  etc. 

These  are  some  of  the  proposed  activities.  There  are  others.  Every  school 
should  organize  a Junior  Sportsmen’s  Club.  There  is  no  sense  after  all,  is 
there,  in  going  to  a lot  of  trouble  teaching  children  how  to  make  a living 
in  this  world  forget  to  impress  upon  them  the  need  for  protecting,  conserving 
and  using  wisely  the  resources  that  help  to  make  that  living  possible? 
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PENNSYLVANIA'S  GREATNESS 

Address  of  Major  General  Edward  Martin,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  opening  of  Pennsylvania  Week, 

September  17,  1946 


Mr.  Chairman  and  My  Fellow- Americans: 

These  ceremonies  are  held  to  launch  an 
intensive  program  to  spread  the  fame  of 
Pennsylvania’s  greatness. 

As  your  Governor,  my  heart  swells  with 
pride  and  happiness  and  I am  sure  this  is 
shared  by  everyone  who  loves  Pennsylvania. 

Intermingled  with  this  pride  there  is  in  my 
heart  a deep  sense  of  humility  and  reverent 
thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  for  the  many 
blessings  He  has  bestowed  upon  this  Com- 
monwealth. 

The  program  we  are  launching  will  point 
to  our  historic  shrines;  our  diversified  in- 
dustries. mines  and  farms;  and  to  our  vast 
recreational  areas. 

This  project  has  been  named  Pennsylvania 
Week,  but  the  title  conveys  only  a faint  idea 
of  the  scope  of  its  objectives.  It  has  mean- 
ing and  significance  far  beyond  the  mere 
title  because  it  embraces  within  its  activities 
every  city  and  town,  every  village  and 
crossroads,  every  home,  every  school  and 
every  church  within  the  borders  of  our 
Commonwealth. 

In  its  schedule  of  events  there  is  a place 
for  everyone  of  our  more  than  ten  million 
Pennsylvania  citizens.  We  want  all  to  co- 
operate with  each  other  to  better  our  com- 
munities, and  to  build  for  the  future  of 
our  State  and  our  Nation. 

Pennsylvania  is  the  Keystone  in  the  Arch 
of  the  American  Republic;  the  stronghold 
of  independence,  freedom  and  justice;  and 
the  firm  foundation  of  our  economic,  social, 
political  and  spiritual  progress. 

The  historic  American  tradition  of  liberty 
had  its  beginnings  in  William  Penn’s  Holy 
Experiment  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware. 
The  principles  of  free  government  and  social 
justice  enunciated  by  the  Founder  of  our 
Commonwealth  were  given  new  strength 
and  meaning  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Both  of  these  immortal  documents 
were  inscribed  on  Pennsylvania  soil  and 
sanctified  by  the  spirit  and  the  toil  of  the 
Fathers  of  our  Nation.  Valley  Forge  and 
Gettysburg  are  foremost  among  Pennsyl- 
vania’s shrines  which  stand  as  monuments 
to  the  valor  and  sacrifice  of  American  man- 
hood in  fighting  for  freedom  and  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Union.  The  historic  battles 
which  centered  about  the  Blockhouse  at  the 
Point  in  Pittsburgh  decided  the  future  of 
the  North  American  continent  and  the  des- 
tiny of  two  European  empires. 

The  generous  hand  of  Nature  has  en- 
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dowed  Pennsylvania  with  a great  treasure 
house  of  resources  out  of  which  Pennsylvania 
initiative,  energy  and  skill  have  created  a 
vast  industrial  empire.  With  giant  preduc- 
tive  power  Pennsylvania  serves  the  world 
in  time  of  peace,  and  in  time  of  war  when 
American  homes  and  the  future  of  civili- 
zation were  threatened  by  the  mad  fury  of 
foreign  foes,  it  furnished  the  critical  items 
for  defense. 

Those  of  us  who  know  and  love  Penn- 
sylvania most,  want  to  share  its  glories 
with  the  world  and  to  sing  the  praises  of 
our  State  in  harmony  with  the  greatness 
which  has  been  handed  down  to  us. 

It  is  appropriate  on  an  occasion  such  as 
this  that  we  give  thought  to  the  ele- 
ments which  have  contributed  to  Pennsyl- 
vania’s real  greatness. 

First  and  foremost  we  must  credit  the 
qualities  of  the  liberty-loving  Colonial 
pioneers  who  found  in  Penn’s  Woods  free- 
dom to  worship  in  the  manner  which  brought 
them  closer  to  God.  Here  they  found  free- 
dom of  opportunity  and  freedom  of  indi- 
vidual action.  These  were  men  and  women 
willing  to  toil  and  to  brave  the  hardships 
of  the  savage  wilderness.  They  built  their 
own  homes,  their  own  schools,  their  own 
churches  and  they  tilled  the  soil.  They  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  migration  which 
followed  into  the  New  World,  bringing  the 
crafts  and  skills,  the  habits  of  industry,  en- 
terprise, thrift,  tolerance  and  love  of  God 
which  have  endured  until  this  day  and  have 
grown  stronger  through  the  years. 


It  is,  therefore,  Pennsylvania’s  proud 
boast,  that  within  its  citizenship,  people 
of  every  national  origin,  every  race,  every 
faith  and  every  creed  live,  work  and  wor- 
ship at  peace  with  each  other,  in  mutual 
respect  and  helpfulness.  We  may  differ  in 
our  political  opinions  and  affiliations  but 
we  are  a united  people  in  our  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  the  ideals  of  American  liberty. 

These,  I am  happy  to  proclaim,  are  the 
human  resources  valued  above  all  else  as  a 
safeguard  and  guarantee  for  the  future  of 
Pennsylvania.  We  arg  a strong,  vigorous  and 
progressive  people,  we  are  firmly  established 
in  an  empire  of  industry;  a garden  area  of 
fertile  and  productive  soil;  and  with  great 
forests,  rivers  and  mountains  comprising  na- 
tural scenery  of  surpassing  grandeur. 

And  here,  in  their  fervent  love  of  edu- 
cation, culture  and  belief  of  God,  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania  have  created  magnificent 
centers  of  learning,  of  science,  music,  art 
and  imposing  strongholds  of  religion.  Penn- 
splvania  has  more  accredited  schools,  col- 
leges and  universities  than  any  other  State 
in  the  Union.  These  include  60  liberal  arts 
colleges  and  14  State-owned  teachers  col- 
leges located  in  every  part  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Out  of  the  deep  religious  feeling  of  its 
people  there  have  been  erected  within  Penn- 
sylvania more  places  of  worship  than  in  any 
other  State.  We  have  13,000  churches,  tem- 
ples and  synagogues,  supported  by  the  larg- 
est spiritual  army  of  God-fearing  men  and 
women  in  the  Nation.  This  great  force  for 
righteousness  will  join  next  Sunday  in  the 
observance  of  Church  Recognition  Day,  em- 
phasizing the  vital  part  of  religion  in  the 
progress  of  Pennsylvania. 

Our  mighty  cities  include  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh,  two  of  the  ten  largest  in  the 
United  States.  No  other  State  has  more  than 
one.  Yet  more  of  our  citizens  live  as  neigh- 
bors in  small  cities  and  towns  of  which 
Pennsylvania  has  a greater  number  than  any 
other  State.  Ten  per  cent  of  our  citizens  live 
on  family  size  farms  and  we  have  the  second 
largest  rural  population  of  all  the  States. 

One  of  the  wonders  of  Pennsylvania  is 
that  15,000,000  acres,  or  a little  more  than 
half  its  area  is  covered  by  forests.  All  o‘ 
this  is  available  for  industry,  health  and 
recreation. 

Pennsylvania  is  famous  as  the  greatest 
industrial  center  of  the  world.  A hard  work- 
( Continued  on  Page  33) 


Pennsylvania  ha*  4A0  oletnresqae  bkai 


Not  this  season — next  season 


By  W.  L.  R.  Drake 
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By  W.  L.  R.  Drake 

ACCOUNTING 
THE  SPORTSMEN 

By  NELSON  E.  SLAYBAUGH* 


^URING  this  period  of  readjustment  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  like 
irivate  industry,  is  doing  everything  possible 
o forge  ahead  with  its  many  delayed  and 
-aried  new  projects  to  carry  into  effect  its 
ong-range  postwar  wildlife  program,  consis- 
ent  with  availability  of  labor,  supplies  and 
iquipment.  This  program  is  designed  not 
inly  to  meet  the  present  needs  but  to  provide 
iqually  good  shooting  for  more  gunners  in 
he  years  that  lie  ahead.  It  is  believed  that 
he  accumulated  funds,  with  additional  antic- 
pated  revenue  from  regular  sources  and 
ncreased  allocations  from  the  Pittman- 
lobertson  Fund  (Federal)  will  be  adequate 

0 finance  the  program. 

This  being  the  first  year’s  accounting  to  the 
Sportsmen  since  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  it 
s most  interesting  to  no*e  the  trend  of  ex- 
penditures in  the  classification  of  accounts 
ind  also  the  sources  of  revenue.  Following  is 

1 complete  accounting  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Sportsmen’s  dollar  was  invested 
:or  the  year  which  ended  May  31,  1946. 

Income 

During  the  year  which  ended  May  31,  1946, 
the  income  from  All  Sources  amounted  to 
{1,735,677.48  (See  Table  No.  4 for  details). 
This  is  an  increase  of  $176,669.54  over  the 
year  which  ended  May  31,  1945.  This  is  an 
all-time  record,  which  pushes  the  heretofore 
high  record  of  $1,658,738.77  established  in 
1940-41  into  second  place. 

The  bulk  of  the  revenue  amounting  to 
$1,512,791.36  was  derived  from  the  sale  of 

* Chief,  Div.  Accounting  and  Budget. 


hunting  licenses.  During  1945,  on  the  basis  of 
incomplete  reports  (subject  to  slight  final 
settlement  changes),  there  were  693,104  Resi- 
dent and  17,226  Non-Resident  Licenses  issued, 
a total  of  710,330. 

Expenditures 

The  expenditures  for  the  year  which  ended 
May  31,  1946,  totaled  $1,623,289.39  (See  Table 
No.  4 for  details),  or  $375,208.72  in  excess  of 
the  previous  year.  As  will  be  noted,  the  ex- 
penditures came  within  $112,388.09  of  the 
total  income.  When  the  postwar  program 
reaches  its  peak,  it  is  obvious  that  the  ex- 
penditures for  a number  of  years  will  exceed 
the  annual  income.  With  the  foregoing  ex- 
ception, in  line  with  a long  established  policy, 
wise  planning  by  the  Commission  and  the 
judicious  expenditure  of  mon:es  entrusted  to 
it,  will  preclude  the  possibility  of  annual 
expenditures  exceeding  current  income. 

A total  of  $469,763.64  was  expended  for  the 
purchase  and  maintenance  of  State  Game 
Lands  and  Refuges,  which  operations  are  paid 
out  of  an  earmarked  fund  within  the  Game 
Fund.  From  each  $2.00  fee  paid  for  a Resi- 
dent Hunter’s  License  seventy-five  cents  is 
set  aside  for  the  acquisition,  maintenance  and 
development  of  State  Game  Lands  and 
Refuges.  This  fund  is  also  credited  with  the 
sale  of  wood  products  from  lands,  etc.  Under 
the  Commission’s  e^-nanded  timber  cutting  op- 
erations, a total  of  $71,244.01  from  this  source 
was  credi‘ed  to  this  fund  during  the  year 
which  ended  May  31,  1946.  At  the  end  of  the 
period  under  review,  the  Commission  owned 
or  had  under  its  control  1.102.535  acres  of 
game  lands.  The  Commission  does  not  pay 


taxes,  but  in  lieu  thereof  it  pays  fixed  charges 
on  State  Game  Lands.  This  item  of  expense 
amounted  to  $39,141.50  for  the  year  which 
ended  May  31,  1946. 

Composite  Statement 

Table  No.  1,  which  accompanies  this  article, 
has  been  brought  up-to-date  to  include  the 
year  which  ended  May  31,  1946.  The  per- 
centage of  the  total  expended  for  each  of  the 
major  functions  changes  slowly,  in  relation  to 
the  total,  as  is  to  be  expected.  During  the 
26%-year  period  the  Commission  expended  a 
total  of  $28,741,843.59  of  which  $16,547,365.68, 
o-  57.4%,  of  its  total  outlay  went  into  the 
production  and  stocking  of  game,  public 
hunting  grounds  and  refuges,  and  bounties; 
$8,720,903.66,  or  approximately  30.4%  for  the 
protection  of  game,  mostly  general  field  ad- 
ministrative work;  and  $3,473,574.25,  or  12.2% 
for  all  other  purposes,  including  Executive 
Office  Administration,  Accounting,  Public 
Education,  Research,  Hunters’  Licenses  and 
Tags,  Printing,  Legal  Advertising,  Game- 
Kill  Tabulation  for  a period  of  eight  years, 
etc. 

Breakdown  of  Field  Expenditures 

In  the  interest  of  operating  efficiency, 
thereby  eliminating  overlapping  of  authority, 
effective  June  1,  1945,  the  Commission  estab- 
lished 150  districts  for  field  administrative 
purposes,  making  the  officer  in  charge  of  each 
district  responsible  for  all  the  field  work 
within  the  district.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
Commission’s  history  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  for  securing  a more  accurate  sub- 
division of  all  field  expenses. 

During  the  year  which  ended  May  31,  1946, 
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there  was  a total  of  $381,835.52  expended  for 
“Field  Administration,”  now  as  in  the  past 
many  times  referred  to  as  “Game  Law  En- 
forcement” expenses.  A sub-division  of  this 
amount  discloses  some  interesting  facts,  as 
follows:  Game  Law  Enforcement  only,  $243,- 
704.12;  Predator  Control  Work,  $28,348.62; 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  the 
field  officers,  but  not  directly  chargeable  to 
any  of  the  functional  accounts  herein  in- 
dicated, $26,481.35;  Artificial  Game  Feeding, 
$16,150.45;  Cooperative  Activities  (State  and 
Federal),  $11,989.86;  Game  Damage  Com- 
plaints, $11,701.22;  Training  of  Officers,  $7,- 
875.59:  Department  of  State  (Administering 
State  Employes’  Retirement  System  for  bene- 
fit of  field  officers),  $6,139.74;  Maintenance  of 
Field  Division  Offices,  $3,343.89;  Issuance  of 
Special  Game  Permits,  $2,951.20;  Payment  of 
Bear  Damage  Claims,  $2,276.85  and  Insurance, 
$2,027.65.  The  above  breakdown  totals  $362,- 
990.54,  leaving  a balance  of  $18,844.98,  which 
covers  salaries  and  expenses  of  office  em- 
ployes who  direct  the  work  of  the  Division 
of  Law  Enforcement,  printing  and  stationery, 
other  maintenance  and  services,  ammunition 
for  predator  control,  etc. 

Table  No.  4 also  discloses  a total  expendi- 
ture of  $330,014.64  for  “Land  Management” 
expenses,  sub-divided  as  follows:  Main- 

tenance and  Development  of  State  Game 
Lands  and  Primary  Refuges,  $185,213.01;  Food 
and  Cover  Projects — State-owned  lands,  $46,- 
327.61;  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
field  officers,  but  not  directly  chargeable  to 
any  of  the  functional  accounts,  $29,853.80; 
Developing  and  Maintenance  of  Farm-Game 
Projects,  $15,886.48;  Protecting  Farm-Game 
Projects,  $7,454.90;  State  Game  Propagation 
Areas,  $4,880.85;  Training  of  Officers,  $3,375.25; 
Maintenance  of  Field  Division  Offices,  $3,- 
343.89;  Department  of  State  (Administering 
State  Employes’  Retirement  System  for  bene- 
fit of  field  officers),  $2,821.62;  Pro-rata  share 
of  rental  charge  for  leased  office  space,  $2,- 
814.96;  Maintenance  and  Development  of  Aux- 
iliary Game  Refuges,  General  Classification, 
$2,541.59:  Insurance,  $1,883.96;  Dog  Training 
Areas,  $1,539.61;  Browse  Cutting — State  Game 
Lands,  $1,404.58;  Advertising,  $1,343.79;  Es- 
tablishing Farm-Game  Projects,  $1,291.32 
and  Food  and  Cover  Projects — Auxiliaries, 
$546.54.  The  above  items  total  $312,523.76, 
leaving  a balance  of  $17,490.88,  which  covers 
salaries  and  expenses  of  office  employes 
who  direct  the  work  of  the  Division  of 
Land  Management,  printing  and  stationery, 
supplies,  etc. 

A total  of  $106,542.41  was  expended  for 
“Public  Education.”  This  includes  the  portion 
of  salaries  and  traveling  expenses  of  the 
Commission’s  entire  field  force  incurred  in 
connection  with  public  relations  work  in  the 
amount  of  $27,418.64,  heretofore  charged  to 
“Law  Enforcement”  and  “Land  Management” 
operations. 

Status  of  Game  Fund 

The  condition  of  the  “Game  Fund”  as  of 
May  31,  1946,  was  most  gratifying.  After 
providing  for  commitments  and  the  “Regular 
Operating  Reserve,”  it  reflected  a substantial 
“Reserve.”  The  May  31,  1946  balance  is  sub- 
divided as  follows: 

1.  Balance  as  of  May  31,  1946,  $2,318,867.23 
(exclusive  of  War  Bond  Investment  of  $200,- 
000) . The  balance  available,  per  statement 
which  accompanies  this  article,  was  the  larg- 
est amount  in  the  Game  Fund  at  the  end  of 
any  fiscal  year  in  the  Commission’s  history. 


HOW  THE  SPORTSMANS 
DOLLAR  WAS  INVESTED 


THESE  FUNCTIONAL  EXP 
ENDITURES  COVER  THE 
PERIOD  JUNE  1,1945 
TO  MAY  31,1946 


THE  EXPENDITURES  INDICATED 
FOR  EACH  MAJOR  ACT- 
IVITY INCLUDE  ALL 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
EXPENSES  IN 
CONNECTION 
THERE ' 
WITH 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  ADMINISTRATION- 1 .8  I 4 

CAME  KILL  TABULATION 0.65  4 

RESEARCH 0.79  < 

BEAR  DAMAGE 0-144 


HUNTING  LICENSES  AND  TAGS 1.42  4 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 0-70  4 

FEEO  FOR  WILD  GAME 0-38  4 


TABLE  NO.  1 

STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES 

December  1,  1919  to  May  31,  1946 
(2614  Years) 


Income  $31,260,710.82 

Total  Expenditures  28,741,843.59 

MAJOR  FUNCTIONS: 

General  Field  Administration  Expenditures  8,720,903.66  ( 30.4%) 

Land  Management  Expenditures  4,933.803.79  ( 17.2%) 

68.571. 62« 

Land  Purchase  Expenditures  3,853.647.33  ( 13.4%) 

Predator  Control  Expenditures  2,896,030.37  ( 10.1%) 

Game  Purchase  and  Wild  Game  Transfer  Expenditures  2,427,150.24  ( 8.4%) 

Game  Farm  Expenditures  2,368,162.33  ( 8.3%) 


68,571.62* 

Total  for  Six  Major  Functions  $25,199,697.72  ( 87.8%) 

All  Other  Expenditures  3,473,574.25  ( 12.2%) 

Grand  Total  for  all  Purposes  $28,741,843.59  (100  %) 


* Land  bought  and  subsequently  sold  to  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters. 
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TABLE  NO.  2 

SUMMARIZED  FUNCTIONAL  EXPENDITURES 

The  expenditures  of  the  Commission  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  May  31,  1946  have 
been  subdivided  into  major  activity  groupings  as  follows: 

Part  of 
Dollar 

General  Field  Administration  (Salaries  and  Expenses  incident  to  

Law  Enforcement,  Game  Feeding,  Game  Distribution,  Assisting 
in  enforcement  of  Fish  and  Forest  Laws,  and  other  field  activi- 
ties, but  excluding  cost  for  Training  School,  Bear  Damage  and 


Feed  for  Game  $365,486.04  22.51* 

Game  Purchases  and  Propagation  (Including  expenditures  for 
land  for  new  Game  Farm,  for  equipment  and  operating  four 

State  Game  Farms,  stocking  expenses  and  wild  game  transfer)  343,606.01  21.17* 

Management  of  Game  Lands  (Salaries  and  Expenses  of  Game 


Protectors  and  other  employes  incident  to  maintenance  and 
development  work  on  1,102,535  acres  of  purchased  and  leased 
Game  Lands  and  fixed  charges  in  lieu  of  taxes,  but  excluding 


cost  for  Training  School)  326,639.39  20.12b 

Predator  Control  (Payment  of  bounties,  predator  control  work  in 
field,  etc.)  188,712.78  11.62* 

Acquisition  of  Game  Lands  (Including  title  and  survey  work, 
mostly  capital  investment)  139,749.00  8.61* 

Public  Education  (Including  Game  News,  Motion  Pictures,  Ex- 
hibits, General  Bulletins,  etc.)  106,542.41  6.56* 

Accounting  and  Budget  (Including  Legal  Advertising,  Mailing  and 
Storeroom,  General  Printing,  etc.)  53,997.10  3.32* 

Executive  Office  Administration  (Executive  Office  Salaries  and 
expenses,  and  expenses  of  Commissioners)  29,319.70  1.81* 

Hunting  Licenses  and  Tags  22,993.29  1.42* 

Game-Kill  Tabulation  (Including  expenses  incident  thereto)  . . . 13,736.93*  .85* 

Research  (Salaries  and  Expenses  incident  to  various  Projects 
dealing  with  studies  of  game  birds,  game  animals,  fur-bearers 
and  predators  for  the  Commission’s  guidance  in  developing 

management  programs)  12,782.11  .79* 

Training  School  (Training  of  Officers)  11,250.84  .70* 

Feed  for  Wild  Game  6,196.94  .38* 

Bear  Damage  2,276.85  .14* 


TOTAL  $1,623,289.39  $1.00 


•Expenses  incurred  after  June  1,  1945  in  completing  tabulation  of  the  1944  Game-Kill 
Reports,  and  represents  final  expenditures  for  this  purpose. 


TABLE  NO.  3 

ANALYSIS  OF  GAME  FUND  BALANCES  AT  PERIODS  INDICATED  BELOW: 


Balances: 

State  Treasury  to  Credit  of  Game 

Fund  

Advancement  Account  for  Payment 
of  Bounties  


May  31,  1945 


$2,233,036.93 

2,206.50 


May  31.  1946 

$2,355,352.20 

40.000.00 


$2,235,243.43  $2,395,352.20 

Deduct  Expenses  Chargeable  to  this 
period  but  paid  by  State  Treasury 

after  May  31  28.764.29  76.484.97 


Add  War  Bond  Investment 


$2,206,479.14 

200,000.00 


$2,318,867.23 

200,000.00 


Total  Amount  Available  

• Amount  Available  is  Subdivided  as 
follows: 

Reserved  from  Previous  and  Current 
Budget  Allocations  to  Cover  Com- 
mitments for  Land  Purchases  and 
Other  Items  Chargeable  to  Current 


Fiscal  Year  $179,228.75 

Allocated  and  Committed  for  Budget- 
ary Purposes  for  Period  Beginning 

June  1 514,675.00 

Wartime  Reserve: 

General  Operating  Fund  809.600.00 

Purchase  and  Maintenance  of  Game 
Lands  558.000  00 


$2,406,479.14 


2.061.503.75 


$2,518,867.23 


$391,668.36 

767.954.98 

550.700.00 

464.400.00  2,174.723.34 


Net  Operating  Balance  Available 


$ 344,975.39 


$ 344,143  89 


This  is  in  keeping  with  Commission  plans 
promulgated  in  June  1941. 

2.  Commitments  as  of  May  31,  1946,  $391,- 
668.36.  This  amount  is  much  larger  than 
usual  because  it  was  advantageous  to  place 
orders  near  the  end  of  the  year  for  consid- 
erable heavy  equipment  needed  to  manage 
the  extensive  postwar  land  management  pro- 
gram. Therefore,  it  is  in  order  to  deduct  this 
amount  from  the  balance  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

3.  Unallocated  and  unexpended  balances, 
$767,954.98 — The  Commission’s  financial  pro- 
gram is  such  that  a sizable  surplus  in  the 
nature  of  unallocated  and  unexpended  bal- 
ances is  normally  expected  at  the  end  of 
every  fiscal  year  to  carry  over  to  the  next 
year  for  budgetary  purposes.  Unallocated 
money  refers  to  the  amount  of  actual  revenue 
in  excess  of  the  budget  estimate.  By  un- 
expended balances,  we  have  in  mind  the 
credit  balances  in  the  budget  after  all  ex- 
penses have  been  paid  and  the  necessary 
amount  has  been  set  aside  to  cover  commit- 
ments. Incidentally,  this  amount  includes 
$352,500  from  the  Wartime  Reserve,  as  ex- 
plained under  Item  4 below.  By  following 
this  practice  a large  part  of  next  year’s  bud- 
get is  covered  by  cash  in  the  bank,  depend- 
ing upon  the  balance  from  a conservative 
revenue  budget  estimate.  It  is  the  Commis- 
sion’s opinion  that  this  procedure  is  prefer- 
able to  a budget  based  entirely  on  a liberal 
prospective  revenue  estimate  without  any 
cash  balance  from  the  previous  year,  and 
precludes  the  possibility  of  overspending 
anticipated  revenue. 

4.  Wartime  Reserve,  $1,015.100 — This  fund, 
started  in  June  1941,  when  $107,200  was  set 
aside,  was  increased  annually  until  it  reached 
$1,367,600  as  of  May  31,  1945.  Fortunately,  it 
was  not  necessary  to  use  any  of  this  money 
during  the  war  to  compensate  for  anticipated 
revenue,  due  to  decreased  license  sales,  as 
was  expected.  This  together  with  the  fact 
that  normal  expenditures  dropped  during  the 
war  made  it  possible  to  increase  the  “Re- 
serve” to  the  tidy  sum  indicated.  When  the 
Commission’s  1946-47  Budget  was  established 
it  was  decided  to  use  $352,500  of  the  “War- 
time Reserve”  to  supplement  the  unexpended 
balances  from  the  previous  year  and  the 
1946-47  revenue  to  balance  the  budget.  As 
was  originally  planned,  the  “Reserve”  was 
tapped  for  money  to  cover  the  proiects  for 
which  the  fund  was  created,  namely,  those 
which  necessarily  had  to  be  delayed  due  to 
priorities,  shortage  of  labor,  etc.,  and  to 
finance  the  comprehensive  postwar  program 
The  Commission  will  rigidly  adhere  to  this 
policy,  in  the  expenditure  of  the  entire 
“Reserve.” 

5.  Regular  Operating  Reserve.  $344,143.89 
After  deducting  the  amounts  referred  to 
under  items  2.  3 and  4 from  the  May  31. 
1946  balance  of  $2,318,867.23,  the  amount  has 
been  reduced  to  $344,143.89.  the  “Regular  Op- 
erating Reserve.”  which  has  been  carried  for 
many  years.  It  provides  a perpetual  fund  to 
pay  normal  operating  expenses  each  year 
from  June  1 to  September  30,  during  which 
time  the  current  revenue  drops  much  below 
the  expenditures. 

Value  of  Game  Taken 

While  the  efficiency  of  conservation  pro- 
gram is  no  longer  measured  entirely  by  the 
pounds  of  game  in  the  bag  at  the  end  of  the 
day’s  hunt,  the  table  below  showing  the  es- 
timated value  of  game  taken  compared  with 
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An  average  over  39,000  deer  have  been  killed  annually  during  the  past  25  years  up  to  and 
including  the  season  of  1945 


funds  expended,  reveals  some  interesting 
figures: 

1944-45  1945-46 

Estimated  Value  of 

Game  $4,765,184.40  $3,562,658.00 

Estimated  Value  of 

Raw  Furs  959,524.84  2,000,000.00* 


Total  Value  of  Game 

and  Raw  Furs  $5,724,709.24  $5,562,658.00 

Expenditures  $1,248,080.67  $1,623,289.39 

* Incomp'ete  report,  subject  to  slight  change. 

In  arriving  at  the  above  figures  we  esti- 
mated the  value  of  game  at  forty  cents  (40<£) 
per  pound.  During  1944  the  hunters  bagged 
11,912,961  pounds  and  1945,  8,906,645  pounds. 

Capital  Investments 

The  annual  published  expenditures  from 
time  to  time  include  capital  investments,  such 
as  lands,  buildings,  equipment,  etc.  The  ac- 
tual consideration  paid  for  land  together  with 
the  estimated  value  of  the  other  items  as  of 
May  31,  1946  aggregate  $4,373,539.04,  the 
details  of  which,  excluding  obsolete  equip- 
ment disposed  of,  appear  below: 


State  Game  Lands  $3,853  798  30  (a) 

Buildings  on  Game  Lands  ....  134,175.00  (b) 

State  Gam°  Farms  (including 
land,  buildings  and  equip- 
ment)   279,109.16  (b) 

Training  School  (including 

buildings  and  equipment)  30,164.26  (b) 

Current  Equipment  (including 
automobiles,  trucks,  tractors, 
graders,  etc.)  76,292.32  (b) 


Total  $4,373,539.04 


(a)  Consideration  paid  for  lands  (including 
title  and  survey  costs). 

(b)  Estimated  value  as  of  May  31,  1946. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  Commission,  money  must  be 
allocated  from  current  revenue  for  main- 
tenance, development  and  replacement  of 
certain  capital  items  in  order  to  secure  the 
maximum  benefits.  For  details  covering  these 
expenditures,  please  refer  to  the  Tables 
which  accompany  this  article. 

Use  of  Tables 

We  have  made  the  information  available  in 
several  varying  forms.  This  should  meet 


the  needs  of  the  sportsmen  desiring  only 
ccndensed  information  and  by  the  same 
token  satisfy  those  who  desire  more  de- 
tailed information. 

Audit  of  Financial  Affairs 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  State  Adminis- 
trative Code  the  Department  of  Auditor  Gen- 
eral is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 


Auditing  State  Departments,  Boards  and 
Commissions.  The  Commission’s  accounts 
have  been  audited  to  May  31,  1945  and  appro- 
priate reports  filed. 

Hunters’  Licenses  Issued 

Continuing  our  customary  practice,  thereby 
making  reference  to  previously  published  re- 
ports unnecessary,  we  are  giving  below  the 
licenses  issued  (by  years),  from  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Resident  Hunters’  License  Law 
in  1913: 


Year 

Resident 

Non- 

Resident 

Total 

Licenses 

Issued 

1913  ... 

. . 305.028 

No  Record  305,028 

1914  ... 

. . . 298,972 

462 

299,434 

1915  ... 

. . . 262,355 

532 

262,887 

1916  ... 

. . . 290,422 

662 

291,084 

1917  ... 

. . . 315,474 

588 

316,062 

1918  ... 

. . . 311,290 

478 

311,768 

1919  ... 

...  401,130 

1,128 

402.258 

1920  . . . 

. . . 432,240 

1,725 

433,965 

1921  ... 

. . . 462,371 

1,761 

464,132 

1922  . . . 

. . . 473,735 

2,126 

475,861 

1923  . . . 

...  497. 2’6 

2,328 

499  544 

1924  . . . 

. . 501,572 

2,558 

504.130 

1925  ... 

...  521.855 

3,190 

52j,045 

1926  . . . 

. . . 520.574 

3,468 

524,042 

1927  . . . 

...  501,622 

4,879 

506,501 

1928  . . . 

. . . 537.727 

1,190 

438  917 

1919  ... 

. . , 505,103 

4,823 

509.926 

1930  . . . 

. . . 530.392 

6,009 

596,401 

1931 

. . . 572,779 

8,964 

581,743 

1932  . . . 

. , . 537,451 

5,251 

542,702 

1933  . . . 

. . . 524  337 

4,956 

529,303 

1934  . . . 

. . 568.666 

6,024 

574.690 

1935  . . . 

. . . 606,469 

8,460 

614.929 

1936  .. 

. . . 534,573 

7,124 

541  697 

1937  . . . 

. . . 598,261 

8,357 

606.618 

1938  . . . 

. . . 654.146 

7,584 

661.730 

1939  . 

. . 653,852 

9,  47 

662,899 

1940  . . . 

. . 666  420 

12. 7^8 

679,168 

1941  . . . 

. . . 675,434 

10,922 

686.356 

1942  . . . 

..  640  821 

8,394 

6 '9.215 

1943  . . . 

. . 570.901 

11,833 

582,734 

1944 

. . . 593,917t 

13,983 

607,900 

1945*  . . . 

. . . 693,104t 

17,226 

710,330 

t Includes  free  licenses 
the  armed  forces:  1944, 

Issued  to 
264:  19  !5. 

members  of 
32,102. 

♦Incomplete  report,  subject  to  slight  change 
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TABLE  NO.  4 

STATEMENT  OF  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURES— PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 

FISCAL  YEAR  JUNE  1,  1945  TO  MAY  31,  1946 


REVENUE 


Balance  in  State  Treasury  to  credit  of  "Game  Fund"  June  1,  1945  $2,233,036.93 

Add:  Advancement  for  toe  payment  of  bounties  2.206.50 


'.Less:  Unwarranted  requisitions  chargeable  to  year  ended  May  31,  1945 

Funds  available  June  1.  1915 

Receipts  during  period: 

Net  Revenue  from  Hunters’  License.-  . 

Game  Law  Fines  

Special  Game  Permits  

Interest  on  Deposits  

Forest  Products  from  Game  Lands  

Skins  Sold  

Unserviceable  Property  

Rentals  

Publications  

Contributions  from  Federal  Government  

Miscellaneous  Revenue  


$2,235,243.43 

28.764.29 


$2,206,479  1 1 


$1,512,791.36 
63.188  00 
13,726.27 
24.432.75 
71.244.01 
5,457.68 
3 147.75 
2.606.50 
20  516.97 
13.297.62 
5.268.57 


Receipts  credited  to  Game  Fund  during  year  $1,735,677.4* * 

Total  credits  during  year,  plus  balance  at  June  1 1945  $3,942,156.62 


EXPENDITURES 


Executive 
Office  & 
Division  of 


Propagation, 
Purchase  & 


Accounting 

Distribution 

Game 

Field 

Predator 

Lands 

Lands 

Public 

md  Budget 

of  Game 

Research 

Administration 

Control 

Acquisition  Management 

Education 

Total 

$ 51,538.35 

$ 30,731.54 

$ 2,517.35 

$198,589.99 

$ 8,064.11 

$ 15, 408.?2 

$ 89,106.10 

$ 30,998.35 

$ 426.954.71 

1,961.96 

9,005.18 

2,053.17 

82,472.12 

82.45 

1.612.94 

28,907.34 

8,757.83 

134,852.99 

35,885.26 

35.885.26 

88,441.14 

88.441.14 

2.841.40 

57,532.87 

3,388.72 

20,252.84 

1,395.94 

4,208.27 

3.728.03 

93  348.07 

3 699.92 

2,347.63 

24.632.70 

30.680.25 

60.391 .95 

60  361.95 

40  529.56 
22. 577. 24 

40  529.56 

6,196.94 

350.17 

28  794  18 

2.76 

2,928.76 

42.48 

92.36 

5.08 

529.31 

116.24 

4,067.16 

38.06003 

190.25 

29,800.01 

353.91 

109,575.25 

147  635.28 

39.021.25 

39.141.50 

157.03 

219.38 

30  176.42 

64.05 

56.73 

190.78 

3.60 

544.41 

154.84 

1.368.32 

7.875.59 

3,375.25 

11.250.84 

57.86 

14  772.91 

213.50 

1,109.43 

889  88 

630  98 

953.33 

18  627.89 

1,576.02 

17  499  86 

115.15 

3 357.51 

135.46 

68.55 

19  938  48 

1.858  88 

44.549.91 

728.35 

3 764.63 

116.73 

4.162.67 

44.57 

521.03 

5.31 9 55 

1.005.02 

15  655.55 

4. 06*  02 

246.99 

2.027.65 

242.68 

4 557.69 

711.13 

680.85 

30.44 

68.86 

185.43 

1,883.96 

186.11 

5.774.43 

10,40106 

2.026.35 

61.32 

6.633.45 

1.537.65 

665.28 

5.247.26 

2.685.18 

29  257  55 

275.75 

3,522.79 

2.649.07 

3,025.11 

16,249.28 

1,095.97 

26.817  97 

4.000.00 

176,698.00 

180  698  00 

505.23 

13.736.93 

30.00 

100.00 

605.23 

13,736.93 

30.30 

10.00 

188.69 

917.40 

9.815.30 

10  991.69 

2,276.85 

517.39 

2.276.85 

671.39 

50  69 

92.06 

29.66 

183.84 

334.52 

1,879.55 

7. 381.99 

126  80 

6.79 

1,343.79 

8 859.37 

2,928.81 

127.70 

739.55 

66.68 

364.74 

463.72 

43,914.86 

48,606.06 

22,993.29 

1,559.09 

22.993.29 

13,85000 

1,233.89 

76.22 

6.139.74 

243.86 

837.63 

2,821.62 

937.95 

81.60 

2.20 

83.80 

$120,047.02 

$343,606.01 

$12,782.11* 

$381,835.42 

$188,712.78 

$139,749.00 

$330,014.64 

$106,542.41 

$1.623  289  39 
$2,318,867.23 

Salaries  

Traveling  Expenses  of  Salaried  Em- 
ployes   

Deputy  Game  Protectors: 

Wages  $22,617.00 

Expenses  13.268  26 

Labor  Cutting  Fire,  Refuge  & Bound- 
ary Lines,  Road  Repairs,  etc 

Labor  at  Game  Farms,  etc  

Cooperative  Farm-Game  Program  . . 

Purchase  of  Game  

Rabbit  Trapping  & Wild  Game  Transfer 

Feed  for  Game  

Express  and  Cartage  

Purchase  of  State  Game  Lands  (title 

and  survey  included)  

Fixed  Charges  in  Lieu  of  Taxes  

Building  and  Construction  

Repairs  to  Buildings,  Grounds  & Equip- 
ment by  contract  

Training  of  Officers  

Equipment  

Miscellaneous  Supplies  

Motor  Supplies  

Light,  Power  and  Fuel  

Insurance  

Postage,  Telephone  & Telegraph  

Rentals — Offices.  Auto  Storage,  etc.  . . 

Bounty  Payments  and  Grants  

Refunds  of  Receipts  

Game-Kill  Tabulation  & Expenses  in- 
cident to  checking  Lists  

Fees: 

Attorneys,  Medical,  Taxidermy,  etc. 

Damage  by  Bears  

Other  Maintenance  Services  and  Ex- 
penses   

Newspaper  Advertising  

Printing,  Binding  and  Paper  

Printing  Hunters’  Licenses,  Tags  and 

Misc.  Forms  (through  Dept,  of 

Revenue)  

Administering  State  Employes’  Retire- 
ment System  (through  Dept,  of 

State)  

Replacement  Checks  (Through  Dept,  of 
Treasury)  


Funds  Available  May  31,  1946 
' This  includes  $4,000  for  Cooperative  Research  at  Pennsylvania  State  College. 


••FROM  THIS  AMOUNT  MUST  BE  DEDUCTED  $1,974,723.34  FOR  THE  PURPOSES  INDICATED  BELOW: 

Amount  reserved  from  previous  and  current  budget  allocation  to  cover  commitments  mostly  for  land  purchases  $391,668.36 

Amount  allocated  for  budgetary  purposes  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  June  1,  1946  767.954.98 

Wartime  Reserve  (Refer  to  Page  7 this  Article  for  Details) 

General  Operating  Fund  $550  700  00 

Purchases  and  Maintenance  of  Game  Lands  464.400.00  $1,015.100  00 

Less:  War  Bond  Investment  (from  Wartime  Reserve)  200.000.00  815,100.00 

Total  deductions  

This  leaves  a net  operating  balance  (which  amount  is  required  for  operating  expenses  each  year  after  May  31,  until  revenue  from  sale  of 

licenses  becomes  available  in  the  Fall)  amounting  to  * 

* * * * 


SI. 974.723.34 


$ 344,143.89 


Explanation  of  Miscellaneous  Supplies  $ 44.549.91 

$19,938.48  Division  of  Lands  Management— for  seed,  lime  and  fertilizer;  Game  Land  and  Refuge  Signs;  and  materials  and  tools  for  maintenance  of 
Game  Lands  and  Game  Land  Headquarters. 

$17,499.86  Division  of  Propagation — for  equ'pment  and  supplies  used  in  connection  with  the  propagation  and  distribution  of  game  and  maintenance 
and  repairs  to  buildings  on  the  State  Game  Farms. 

$3  492.97  Division  of  General  Field  Administration — for  ammunition  and  traps  for  controlling  predators. 

$3  618.60  for  Miscellaneous  office  supplies,  films  for  educational  purposes,  and  maintenance  and  repairs  to  Research  Station  at  the  Loyalsock  Stale 
Game  Farm. 
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By  W.  L.  R.  Drake 


English  Setter 
With  Ringneck 


fun  because  the  companionship  of  a dog 
and  the  way  they  perform  in  the  field  keep  jj« 
you  amused  all  the  time.  i i 

Last  fall  we  checked  one  party  of  novice  P 
pheasant  hunters  to  see  what  luck  they  a 
were  having.  One  fellow  in  this  dogless  ; 
party  admitted  that  of  3 pheasants  he  had  ■ 
downed  during  the  first  hour,  he  had  re- 
covered just  one.  Then  he  shot  at  another 
and  missed  it.  Came  another  chance  and 
this  one  he  killed  stone  dead  in  a heavy 
slough,  he  said.  Couldn’t  find  it.  So  he 
finally  shot  another  bird  and  recovered  it. 

This  hunter  had  taken  5 birds  from  the 
state’s  stock  of  wild  game.  Of  this  number 
he  got  his  limit  of  2.  That  makes  3 wasted 
which  adds  up  to  about  $9  worth  of  pheas- 
ants left  in  the  field  to  get  a limit  of  2 


“USE  A DOG-  GET  THAT 


CRIPPLE 


f V 


THOUSANDS  of  sportsmen  not  only  like 
good  field  dogs,  but  know  sparkling  dog 
work  on  many  kinds  of  game  birds.  This 
is  true  down  south  where  the  quail  is  the 
popular  and  sporty  game  bird.  It’s  also  true 
in  the  weed  thickets  of  the  Dakotas,  Illinois, 
Minnesota  and  other  midwestem  states 
where  the  ringneck  pheasant  has  taken 
over  the  coverts  and  became  the  popular 
game  bird.  In  the  East  and  Far  West  you 
find  many  breeds  helping  the  hunter  in 
field  and  marsh.  A merry  beagle  romping 
across  the  field  in  pursuit  of  a rabbit;  a 
rugged  retriever  smashing  into  a slough  to 
recover  a duck;  a spaniel  hustling  through 
the  -brush  to  pick  up  a ringneck  or  a rabbit; 
a stylish  pointer  or  setter  working  on  quail; 
a short  haired  pointer  or  Brittany  spaniel 
finding  and  recovering  game;  all  of  these 
breeds  play  a leading  role  in  the  lives  of 
many  sportsmen. 

This  is  an  encouraging  fact,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  sport  itself  and  the  view- 
point of  conservationists.  Unfortunately, 
however,  as  Outdoorsman  Magazine  has 
proved,  not  enough  dogs  are  put  to  work 
each  hunting  season  to  help  hunters  get 
more  fun  out  of  their  sport  and  to  reduce 
the  tremendous  losses  of  crippled  birds. 

These  losses  run  into  millions  each  season. 
Our  losses  of  crippled  ducks  alone  exceed 


* Editor,  Outdoorsman  Magazine. 


By  BOB  BECKER* 


P 000,000  in  a normal  year.  In  fact,  8,000,000 
would  be  a closer  figure,  according  to  the 
men  who  study  the  migrations,  waterfowl 
hatches  and  the  take  during  the  hunting 
season.  These  birds  not  only  are  lost  to  the 
dinner  table  but  they  often  die  a lingering 
death  in  the  marshes. 

The  loss  of  pheasants,  due  to  long  range 
shooting  and  no  retrivers  to  get  the  cripples, 
is  another  great  concern  to  certain  conser- 
vation departments  and  the  hunter  who  takes 
time  to  think  about  the  problem.  In  fact, 
even  if  most  of  us  actually  disliked  dogs 
we  should  be  inclined  to  use  one  in  the 
field  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  humane 
angle  of  recovering  game  birds  that  are 
fatally  nicked  with  shot. 

We  have  been  hunting  over  various  breeds 
for  many  years.  And,  down  through  the 
years,  we  have  been  carrying  the  torch  for 
any  dog  that  will  go  out  and  search  for 
a wing-tipped  bird  and  thus  reduce  losses 
due  to  crippling.  But,  in  our  estimation,  the 
most  potent  reason  for  using  a hunting  dog, 
aside  from  the  humane  angle  of  finding 
wounded  birds,  is  the  FUN  of  getting  your 
game  with  the  aid  of  a devoted  canine  part- 
ner. And,  he  doesn’t  have  to  be  a purebred 
with  a pedigree  a mile  long  to  give  the 
owner  a lot  of  fun  in  the  hunting  field.  If 
ihe  pooch  has  a nose  and  will  get  the 
cripples  he  can’t  help  but  add  a lot  of  fun 
to  any  hunt.  In  fact,  a hunter  who  doesn’t 
use  a dog  misses  about  80  per  cent  of  the 


The  above  case  may  represent  the  extreme 
of  bird  losses.  However,  we  do  not  have 
to  guess  at  the  average  game  bird  losses 
to  hunters.  Actual  studies  of  pheasant  hunt- 
ing and  hunters  made  in  several  states  tell 
us  exactly  the  number  of  birds  a dogless 
hunter  manages  to  find  and  the  number  they 
do  not  recover. 

For  example,  a study  of  hunting  in  Iowa 
shows  that  in  quail  shooting  hunters  using 
good  dogs  showed  a loss  of  only  43  per 
cent  of  the  birds  shot,  whereas  hunters  who 
shot  quail  without  a good  retrieving  dog, 
or  those  who  shot  quail  as  incidental  to 
rabbit  hunting  (without  any  dogs)  lost  50 
per  cent  of  their  birds. 

The  scientists  who  checked  game  bird 
losses  probed  the  experience  of  hundreds 
of  pheasant  hunters,  too.  Here  are  some 
facts  they  uncovered  which  none  of  us  can 
laugh  off:  experienced  pheasant  hunters 

with  good  setters,  pointers,  spaniels,  re- 
trievers or  other  breeds  lost  zero  number 
of  birds  up  to  19  per  cent  of  those  shot. 
Hunters  without  dogs  lost  from  33  per  cent 
up  to  better  than  50  per  cent  of  the  ring- 
necks  they  dropped. 

One  paragraph  of  the  report  is  of  es- 
pecial interest  to  all  of  us  who  like  to 
hunt: 

“It  is  plain  that  a good  dog  is  of  inesti- 
mable value  in  holding  down  the  percent- 
age of  cripples  escaping.  In  duck  hunting 
the  utility  of  special  breeds  of  dogs  that 
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Labrador  Retriever 
With  Mallard 


ire  able  to  navigate  soupy  mud  or  cold 
water  scarcely  needs  to  be  mentioned.” 

The  sportsmen’s  code  requires  him  to 
>earch  diligently  for  an  injured  bird.  It’s 
i known  fact  that  a good  retrieving  dog 
'reatly  increases  the  chance  of  finding  a 
iripple.  Thus  a good  dog  will  bring  the 
lunter  increased  satisfaction  in  hunting.  The 
Dig  point  is  this:  any  kind  of  a retrieving 
log  will  bring  in  more  cripples  than  a 
lunter  can  find,  and  the  sportsman  need  not 
ake  shots  at  as  many  birds  to  reach  a 
Dag  limit.  In  other  words,  a hunting  dog  is 
lot  only  a game  saver,  but  also  helps  a 
lunter  conserve  ammunition. 

Of  course,  not  every  hunter  can  afford 
i highly  trained,  expensive  setter,  pointer, 
.paniel,  retriever  or  other  dog  trained  to 
ind  game  and  retrieve  cripples.  We  are  well 
(ware  of  this  fact  because  we’ve  always 
wanted  to  own  one  of  those  $1000  super  - 
loopers.  But,  we  can’t  afford  one  like  that, 
dowever,  many  a hunter  who  feels  he  can’t 
nvest  in  some  kind  of  a hunting  dog  will 
De  surprised  how  much  he  can  buy  with 
iome  of  his  luDcury  or  “good  time”  money. 
\nd  thousands  of  sportsmen  who  can’t  af- 
ord  to  buy  a dog  trained  for  months  by  a 
Drofessional  can  get  a young  dog  and  put 
rnough  time  on  it  to  make  it  at  least  a 
air  bird  finder. 

Fortunately  there  is  a wide  choice  of 
rnnting  breeds  which  will  not  only  find 
;ame  for  us  on  a hunting  trip,  but  also 
Dick  up  the  crippled  and  wounded  birds.  For 
fie  man  who  wants  a dog  to  stop  and 
joint  when  he  locates  a covey  of  quail  or 
jheasant,  the  ever-popular  pointer  and  the 
setters  head  the  list  with  the  German  short 
laired  pointer  and  the  Brittany  spaniel 
(the  only  pointing  spaniel)  also  doing  a 
;ood  job  of  pointing  their  birds  and  re- 
lieving. 

The  next  classification  of  gun  dogs  that 
seek  game  and  retrieve  it  is  the  spaniel 
'roup.  These  dogs  spring  or  flush  game, 
rhere  are  many  kinds  of  spaniels  with  the 
springer  the  best  known  in  the  hunting 
ields.  We  used  a springer  for  years  to 
‘spring”  pheasants  for  the  gun  and  to  re- 
lieve birds  shot.  They  also  worked  on  fur 
(rabbits),  retrieved  jacksnipe,  and  did  some 
luck  retrieving  for  us. 

Spaniels  do  not  point  their  game  so  they 
ire  not  adapted  for  quail,  but  they  are 
vonderful  “rough  shooting”  dogs  for  ring- 
lecks  and  furred  game.  If  a hunter  has  no 
ise  for  a pointing  breed,  does  little  upland 
fame  shooting,  but  expects  to  spend  most 
if  his  time  duck  hunting,  he  can  use  one 
if  those  big,  rugged  retrievers  like  the 
Chesapeake,  Labrador,  or  golden.  Smaller 
•etriever  breeds  are  the  Irish  water  spaniel 
ind  American  water  spaniel.  The  Chesa- 
Deake,  Labrador  and  golden  are  the  “canine 
:anks”  of  the  marshes.  They  have  the  power 
ind  weight  to  get  through  the  worst  cover 
and  how  they  can  take  it! 

The  American  water  spaniel  may  not  be 
lefty  but  he’s  a dandy.  He  loves  to  hunt 
and  will  handle  anything  from  ducks  to 


pheasants.  We’ve  had  some  great  shooting 
over  this  breed  which  will  retrieve  any- 
thing. 

We  have  used  Labradors  for  years.  The 
one  we  have  now  was  trained  primarily  as 
a pick-up  dog.  That  is,  to  walk  at  heel  and 
retrieve  on  command.  But  we  decided  she 
could  be  taught  to  quarter  the  ground 
near  us  like  a spaniel  and  flush  pheasants 
so  we  had  her  trained  to  do  that.  If  we 
are  hunting  thick  pheasant  cover  without 
our  setter,  we  can  send  this  Labrador  into 
it  and  keep  her  moving  in  any  direction  with 
a hand  signal.  She  “beats”  the  cover  to  flush 
the  birds.  We  know  a springer  spaniel  does 
this  work  faster  and  better.  But,  there  have 
been  hunts  when  having  neither  setter  nor 
spaniel  with  us  this  Labrador  did  the  whole 
job  of  crashing  heavy  weed  thickets  and 
brush  to  rout  pheasants  and  also  retrieve 
for  us. 

It’s  amazing  what  certain  dogs  like  to  do 
in  their  work  of  finding  cripples  and  saving 
game.  Some  of  them  go  beyond  their  regular 
routine  to  help  us.  For  example,  one  of  the 
finest  duck  retrievers  we  ever  saw  work  in 
heavy  grass  and  weeds  was  an  English  setter 
at  Morris,  111.  This  dog  would  run  a block 
or  two  across  the  grassy  prairie  to  get  crip- 
ples that  soared  away  from  us.  The  setter  is 
not  primarily  a duck  dog,  yet  here  was  one 
who  loved  it. 

Just  a year  ago  when  we  were  shooting 
pheasants  on  a licensed  preserve  in  January 
our  setter  made  eleven  retrieves  in  icy 
water,  sometimes  running  out  on  the  ice 
and  then  dropping  into  the  pond  (this 
spectacle  gave  us  a chill  every  ten-minutes!). 
Here  was  a pointing  dog  not  ejcpected  to 
work  in  ice  water  like  a well-protected 
Chesapeake  or  Labrador,  yet  it  retrieved 
as  eagerly  as  any  retriever. 

If  you  are  thinking  about  a hunting  dog 
in  the  near  future  (and  we  hope  you  are) 


and  you  haven’t  decided  on  the  breed,  better 
figure  out  which  types  of  hunting  you  need 
your  dog  for,  talk  to  some  of  the  boys 
in  your  town  who  own  dogs,  and  rely  on 
their  advice,  always  keeping  this  point  in 
mind,  most  of  us  dog  owners  are  awfully 
“sot”  in  our  ways.  Talk  to  a dyed-in-the- 
wool  pointer  man  about  a setter  and  he’ll 
go  to  work  to  sell  a pointer  to  you.  Chat 
with  a Chesapeake  Bay  retriever  enthusiast 
about  a golden  or  Labrador  pup — and  then 
look  out.  You  know  what  will  happen!  Let 
someone  suggest  you  look  for  an  Irish 
setter  or  a springer  for  your  pheasant  hunt- 
ing and  should  a Brittany  man  overhear  it 
— you  are  in  for  some  arguments. 

In  looking  at  the  whole  hunting  dog  pic- 
ture today  you  will  notice  that  dog  clubs, 
conservation  departments  and  professional 
conservationists  haven’t  been  able  to  do 
much  about  the  millions  of  birds  lost  by 
dogless  hunters  each  fall,  except  call  atten- 
tion to  the  lamentable  situation  and  urge 
hunters  each  fall  to  be  more  careful  with 
their  long  range  shooting.  Moreover,  we 
as  hunters  have  been  asking  for  guns  that 
shoot  harder,  shells  that  kill  at  longer 
distances  and  repeating  shotguns  so  we  can 
get  at  least  three  shots  into  a flock.  Yes, 
there  are  even  Magnum  guns  to  reach 
out  and  extend  the  killing  range  of  the 
12  gauge.  All  the  emphasis  has  been  on 
methods  to  increase  our  game  kills,  and 
drop  birds  at  greater  distances. 

If  we  devoted  just  one  fraction  of  the 
interest  exhibited  in  better  guns  and  long 
range  shells  to  the  cause  of  saving  game 
with  hunting  dogs,  millions  of  birds  would 
be  recovered  each  fall  and  go  into  the  game 
bags  instead  of  being  wasted.  The  job  wait- 
ing for  the  duck  dogs  is  a tremendous  one 
in  itself,  with  a chance  for  the  retriever  to 
cut  down  an  annual  loss  that  is  somewhere 
in  excess  of  6,000,000  birds. 
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Army  ammunition  apron  is  handy  for  carrying  shotgun  shells  on 
warm  hunting  days  or,  as  shown,  for  carrying  plugs  when  wading  and 
bait-casting  a stream.  Has  10  pouches. 


N THE  FLOOD  of  war  surplus  materials  now  on 
sale,  the  sportsman  who  hopes  to  find  something 
especially  suited  to  his  needs  is  likely  to  find  him- 
self floundering  around  on  one  of  those  two-man 
rubber  life  rafts  they  advertise.  Sometimes  he 
is  swamped  under  by  the  conflicting  prices  and 
quality  of  merchandise  offered  for  sale  by  parcel 
post.  Sometimes  he  is  unpleasantly  surprised  by  what  he  gets  and 
sometimes  he  picks  up  a real  bargain. 

Without  actually  trying  out  some  of  the  items,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  tell  whether  they  are  suited  to  outdoors  use  by  sports- 
men or  not.  An  amazingly  large  number  are  not.  However,  there 
are  some  genuinely  good  buys  on  the  market  and  they  give  the 
sportsman  exactly  what  he  wants  at — in  most  cases — a reasonable 
price.  Perhaps  the  following  information,  based  largely  upon  some 
months  of  trying  different  equipment  under  field  conditions,  will 
help  the  prospective  buyer. 

First,  anything  purchased  as  new  Army,  Navy,  Coast  Guard 
or  Marine  surplus  is  certain  to  be  in  good  condition  and  made  of 
excellent  materials.  Anything  purchased  as  wartime  used  may 
vary  from  near-perfect  to  junk.  Whenever  possible,  the  buyer 
should  see  what  he  is  getting  before  he  purchases.  If  that  is 
difficult,  then  he  should  deal  only  with  reputable  firms.  Most  of 
the  better  parcel  post  firms  will  describe  their  merchandise  hon- 
estly as  “reconditioned”  or  “in  fair  condition”  or  “perfect”  or  by 
some  such  term.  I have  seen  tom  and  tattered  wartime  used 
shirts  for  sale  that  I wouldn’t  wear  to  a dog  fight,  even  if  I were 
one  of  the  dogs.  And  I’ve  also  seen  reconditioned  paratrooper 
boots  that  looked  as  good  as  new. 

Second,  not  everything  provided  by  the  services  for  the  armed 
forces  was  the  most  comfortable  or  most  practical  items  available — 
or  else  they  were  designed  for  a specific  use  and  can’t  be  adapted 
to  outdoor  needs.  Some  surplus  footwear  is  so  heavy  that  an 
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War  Surplus  and  the  Sportsman 

By  BILL  WOLF* 

(Photos — Philadelphia  Record) 

elephant  possibly  could  wear  it  with  comfort.  Some  firms  are 
selling  an  “air  crash  vest”  as  a fishing  vest — but  the  openings  to 
all  the  many  pockets  slope  down  and  would  spill  out  the  contents. 

Third,  prices  vary  widely  and  the  wise  customer  will  shop 
around — either  in  parcel  post  ads  or  in  the  stores — and  compare. 
I know  of  one  item  almost  universally  priced  around  $14  and 
yet  one  firm  charges  $42.50  for  the  very  same  thing.  Stiff  com- 
petition among  the  many  “Army  and  Navy”  stores  is  lowering  most 
prices,  by  the  way. 

Naturally,  some  of  the  war  surplus  material  is  better  than  the 
rest,  both  in  price  and  in  the  way  it  can  be  converted  to  hunting 
and  outdoors  living.  Let’s  consider  some  of  these  first. 

One  of  the  best  buys  for  anyone  who  needs  a pack  is  the  Bergen- 
type  mountain  rucksack.  The  camper,  the  hunter  who  must  carry 
in  supplies  to  a deer  camp  on  his  back,  even  the  farmer,  will 
find  it  the  most  comfortable  method  ever  devised  except  for  the 
pack  board  which  is  not  in  common  use  around  here.  The  actual 
pack  itself  is  made  of  lightweight,  water-repellent  cloth  with  one 
huge  compartment,  three  large  bellows  pockets  on  the  outside 
and  a cover  that  has  a zipper- closed  pocket  for  flat  objects.  This 
is  mounted  on  a body-fitting  frame  of  light  tubular  metal  which 
hugs  the  waist  above  the  hips.  The  pack  and  its  contents  do  not 
touch  the  carrier’s  body. 

Prices  for  this  rucksack  vary  from  about  $2.50  to  $4  new.  In 
every  way,  it  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Bergen  rucksacks  sold  be- 
fore the  war  by  exclusive  sporting  goods  shops  for  $17  to  $19 
after  they  were  imported  from  Europe.  We  have  carried  as  much 
as  100  pounds  comfortably  in  these  packs. 


Handy  waterproof  pouch  for  light  arti-les  is  this  one  issued  ’•y  the 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  It  has  big  belt  loops  and  fair  capacity,  pro- 
vides an  extra  “pocket”. 
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A complementary  piece  of  equipment  for  the  person  who  ex- 
pects to  spend  some  nights  in  the  woods  is  one  of  the  several 
surplus  sleeping  bags  on  the  market.  One  has  a wool  blanket 
lining,  another  has  60  per  cent  feathers  and  40  per  cent  down,  a 
third  is  all-down.  Of  these,  I believe  the  second  (the  60-40 
bag)  is  the  most  practical. 

The  wool  blanket  sleeping  bag  is  a bit  too  light  for  anything 
but  fairly  warm  nights.  The  all -down  bag  is  too  bulky  for  easy 
carrying,  although  it  probably  would  keep  the  sleeper  warm  down 
to  60  degrees  below  zero.  The  60-40  bag  is  in-between.  It 
weighs  about  10  pounds,  packs  into  a compact  bundle  in  a water- 
proof carrying  case  which  can  be  used  as  a shelter  over  the 
head,  keeps  a person  warm  at  20  to  40  below  zero  and  is  water- 
repellant. 

Actually,  it’s  just  about  waterproof  and  only  a soaking  rain  of 
long  duration  would  penetrate  it.  It  really  consists  of  two  bags — 
a small  one  like  a mummy  case  with  a short  zipper  which  fits 
into  the  larger  outer  case.  The  large  outside  shell  has  a long 
zipper  down  one  side  and  one  end  so  the  bag  can  be  opened  out 
like  a quilt — and  a mighty  comfortable  quilt  it  would  be  in  a 
deer  camp  where  everything  always  seems  damp.  On  warm 
nights,  the  small  inner  bag  can  be  used  alone.  On  cold  nights, 
the  sleeper  can  crawl  inside  the  small  bag,  zip  the  big  one  around 
him  and  be  snug  as  a bug  in  a down-lined  rug.  Or,  two  per- 
sons can  use  the  two  separate  bags  on  mild  nights. 

We  usually  pack  this  sleeping  bag  right  on  top  of  the  rucksack 
by  strapping  it  down  with  the  rucksack  cover.  It  rides  nicely 
there.  The  standard  price  in  the  Philadelphia  area  for  one  of 
these  bags,  new,  has  been  $13.95.  It’s  worth  three  times  that 
much.  Reconditioned,  they  sell  for  a few  dollars  less.  The  re- 
conditioned all-down  bags  sell  around  $12  and  the  wool  blanket- 
lined  one  for  about  $7.50. 

Aviators’  lined  shoes  and  pants  are  practical  garments  if  they 
aren’t  put  to  impractical  uses.  The  breeches  are  windproof  and 
remarkably  warm;  but  they  are  not  useful  for  anything  but 
stationary  hunting  as  on  a deer  stand  or  in  a duck  blind.  The 


This  is  an  Army  gas  mask  bag.  Sturdy  and  of  fair  capacity,  it  can 
be  used  as  a fishing  bag  or  for  carrying  hunting  supplies. 


Here  are  two  excellent  bargains,  the  Bergen-type  rucksack  and  a light- 
weight sleeping  bag.  The  sleeping  bag  is  carried  on  top  of  the  rucksack 
and  fastened  down  by  the  sack’s  long  straps.  The  rucksack  was  issued 
to  mountain  troops,  is  built  on  light  metal  frame  which  fits  around 
waist.  The  sleeping  bag  is  60  per  cent  feathers,  40  per  cent  down 
keeps  user  warm  many  degrees  below  zero.  It  rolls  up  into  much  more 
compact  bundle  than  shown,  but  doesn’t  carry  as  well  on  pack  as  when 
spread  out. 

hunter  who  tries  to  walk  around  much  in  them  will  find  himself 
sweating  and  uncomfortably  warm.  The  same  thing  applies  to 
the  sheep  wool-lined  aviators’  boots.  They  are  fine  for  any 
hunting  that  does  not  involve  much  walking.  Pants  sell  for 
about  $14,  boots  for  $11  or  $12. 

The  pullover  coveralls  of  rubber  or  rubberized  cloth,  sold  as 
“storm  suits,”  have  a variety  of  uses  and  will  keep  a person  dry 
in  the  wettest  weather,  but  they  are  too  clumsy  to  be  ideal  for 
field  use.  However,  they  are  useful  in  a duck  blind,  on  a deer 
stand  when  the  weather  is  wet,  when  surf  casting. 

The  paratrooper  boots  are  somewhat  clumsier  than  our  good 
hunting  shoes,  but  a number  of  outdoorsmen  wear  them  and  like 
them.  The  Navy  work  shoe  and  the  Navy  high  top  boot  are 
long-wearing  articles,  but  about  one-half  inch  has  to  be  taken 
off  the  sole  of  the  high-topped  boot.  It’s  remarkably  thick.  The 
military  adaptation  of  the  hunter’s  rubber-bottomed,  leather-topped 
shoe  pac  seems  heavy. 

As  for  other  surplus  wearing  apparel,  the  buyer  will  find  few' 
things  that  are  as  good  as  regular  sportswear  and  practically  none 
better.  Frankly,  the  average  hunting  outfit  wrorn  afield  is  better 
and  more  comforable  than  the  GI  clothing. 

Small  items  such  as  mittens,  knitted  wristlets,  woolen  vests 
and  socks  are  of  good  quality,  but  the  prices  on  them  are  no 
bargains.  I wear  a pair  of  Navy  breeches  in  OD  which  cost  $1.75 
and  they,  plus  dungarees  and  some  jackets,  seem  to  be  the  best 
buy  in  the  clothing  line. 

A much-advertised  item,  and  one  that  has  interested  a lot  of 
sportsmen,  is  the  two-man  mountain  tent.  It  was  designed  for 
use  by  ski  and  other  mountain  troops,  is  olive-drab  on  one  side, 
white  on  the  inside  and  is  reversible  for  camouflage  purposes. 
This  tent  has  several  advantages:  It  is  exceptionally  light  in 

(Continued  on  Page  36) 
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Bud  laid  his  hand  on  Mr.  Jackson’s  rifle 


SHADES  OF  DAMSEL  BOONE 


By  MARY  M.  HARTSOUGH 

Introducing:  a new  and  versatile  writer  from  Pittsburgh 
Illustrations  by  Jacob  Bates  Abbott 


u y OU’LL  never  bag  a deer,”  Seymour 
■ Jackson  was  saying,  “until  you  learn 
the  trigger  squeeze.” 

Bud  Hathaway  listened  with  only  one  ear. 
The  other  ear  was  tuned  to  the  hushed  still- 
ness of  the  woods.  He  could  hear  the  tink- 
ling sound  of  water  falling  over  smooth 
stones,  and  the  rustling  of  oak  leaves  in 
the  chill  November  wind.  There  was  a soft, 
slithering  sound  behind  a snow-covered  log, 
and  the  cheerful  song  of  a chickadee  as  it 
darted  from  branch  to  branch  in  the  trees 
beside  him. 

“You  can’t  just  clamp  down  on  the  trigger, 
sudden  like,  if  you  want  to  be  a good  shot,” 
Seymour  continued.  “You’ve  got  to  take  it 
eas-y-y.  It’s  the  gradual  pressure  that 
counts.” 

“Like  this?”  asked  Bud,  as  he  raised  his 
rifle  and  banged  the  iron  skillet,  dead  center. 

“Good  shot!”  Seymour  slapped  him  on  the 
back.  “Couldn’t  have  done  better,  myself. 
I knew  you  were  a smart  lad  soon  as  I laid 
eyes  on  you  back  there  in  the  road.” 

That  was  about  an  hour  ago.  Bud  had  just 
pulled  off  to  the  side,  and  was  parking  his 
old  jaloppy,  when  Seymour  Jackson  called 
to  him  from  the  fringe  of  the  woods. 

“Gunning  for  the  whitetails?”  he  asked. 

“Thought  I’d  try  it.”  Bud  grinned,  as  he 
threw  a bright  red  blanket  over  the  hood 
of  his  ear  and  tucked  it  down  over  the 
radiator. 


“This  your  first  time  out?”  asked  the  old- 
timer,  looking  at  Bud’s  round  face  and  rosy 
cheeks. 

“First  time.”  Bud’s  blue  eyes  sparkled. 
“I’ve  been  looking  forward  to  it  for  a long 
time.  Dad  always  promised  to  take  me,  but 
he  . . . he  . . .” 

“Forget  it,  son.”  Seymour  walked  over  to 
him  and  gave  him  a hearty  slap  on  the  back. 
“My  name’s  Seymour  Jackson.  I’ll  teach  you 
how  to  shoot — just  like  you  were  my  own 
youngster.  Pretty  young  to  be  out  by  your- 
self, aren’t  you.” 

“Oh,  I’m  much  older  than  I look,”  Bud 
assured  him,  “I’m  ...” 

“Never  knew  it  to  fail,”  laughed  Seymour, 
buttoning  his  red  hunting  coat  around  a 
generous  midriff.  “When  you’re  young,  you 
want  folks  to  think  you’re  old,  and  when 
you’re  old,  you  try  your  dam’dest  to  act 
like  a spring  chicken!” 

Seymour’s  laugh  boomed  in  the  stillness. 
He  shouldered  his  gun  and  took  a few  steps 
forward.  Then  he  stopped. 

“Want  to  leave  your  car  there,”  he  asked, 
skeptically. 

It’s  a good  open  spot,”  Bud  said. 

“Left  mine  in  that  little  patch  of  evergreens 
down  the  road  where  it’ll  be  sheltered  from 
the  winds.  Put  pasteboard  and  two  deerskin 
rugs  over  the  radiator — haven’t  got  much 
anti-freeze.” 


Bud  was  fascinated  by  the  purple  shadows 
on  the  snow — mysterious,  fleeting  shadows — 
as  the  sun  came  and  went  under  a cloud. 
They  were  like  the  dreams  he  had  dreamed 
out  there,  wild,  wistful  dreams  of  peace  and 
hope,  of  better  things  to  come. 

The  boy  was  so  accustomed  to  obeying 
orders  that  he  was  barely  conscious  of  fol- 
lowing his  newly-found  friend  to  a little 
cleared  place  in  the  pine  woods. 

Seymour  Jackson  puffed  and  wheezed  as 
he  tied  an  old  iron  skillet  to  a sapling,  which 
stood  at  the  foot  of  a small  hill,  and  stepped 
off  a hundred  yards. 

“We’d  better  have  a little  target  practice 
first,”  he  said. 

“Dad  taught  me  to  shoot  when  I was 
twelve,”  Bud  told  him.  “Besides,  I was  down 
in  the  SP  during  the  war.” 

Seymour  faced  the  target  and  tramped 
down  the  snow  to  make  better  footing.  He 
wasn’t  paying  much  attention  to  the  boy. 

“Folks  sent  you  down  to  stay  with  your 
Aunt  Minnie,  I suppose.”  He  laughed  and 
stomped,  and  stomped  and  laughed. 

“It  wasn’t  Aunt  Minnie,”  Bud  assured  him. 
“It  was  Uncle  Sam.” 

“Ha!  Ha!  Ha!”  Seymour’s  laugh  rang 
through  the  woods.  “You  got  two  uncles  by 
the  same  name.” 

“You  don’t  understand,”  Bud  began,  but 
the  portly  Mr.  Jackson  wasn’t  listening.  He 
was  ready  for  action. 
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“When  I go  hunting,”  he  explained,  “I’m 
a regular  Daniel  Boone.  I sight  above  the 
game  and  bring  the  gun  down  v-e-r-y 
s-l-o-w-l-y,  until  I have  the  animal  in  my 
sights.  Then  I hold  my  breath  and  give  it 
the  old  trigger  squeeze — like  this!” 

Mr.  Jackson  squeezed,  but  the  bullet 
whinged  past  the  target  and  splintered  a 
rock  in  the  hillside. 

Bud  raised  his  rifle  and  splintered  the  same 
rock. 

“Not  so  good,”  the  instructor  said.  “We’ll 
have  to  try  it  again.”  He  stamped  around 
in  the  snow  some  more,  and  kicked  a little 
stick  out  of  his  way  before  squinting  down 
the  gun  sights. 

Bud  heard  the  rifle  crack,  but  he  couldn’t 
see  where  the  bullet  went.  It  seemed  to 
have  missed  the  target,  the  trees,  and  even 
the  hillside. 

“Leaping  Lucifer!”  the  fat  man  said. 
“Missed  again!” 

Bud  wrinkled  up  his  nose  and  wondered 
what  he  ought  to  do.  This  called  for  strategy. 
Mr.  Jackson  seemed  to  be  in  dead  earnest 
about  wanting  to  help  him,  and  Bud  thought 
people  like  that  ought  to  be  encouraged. 
He  didn’t  want  to  spoil  the  old  boy’s  fun; 
neither  did  he  want  to  travel  under  false 
pretenses.  Without  a word,  he  pulled  a 
! little  medal  from  his  pocket  and  held  it  to- 
wards his  friend.  It  was  a wreath,  with 
two  rifles  crossed. 

“Pretty,  isn’t  it?”  Jackson  gave  it  only 
a brief  glance.  “Boy  Scouts?”  He  squeezed 
the  trigger  again,  but  there  was  no  answering 
whang  on  the  iron  skillet. 

Young  Hathaway  put  the  medal  back  in 
his  pocket  with  a sigh.  He  had  a lot  of 
ribbons  and  medals,  at  home.  He  wondered 
if  Mr.  Jackson  would  know  what  they  were, 
or  realize  their  significance. 

“You’ll  never  bag  a deer,”  Seymour  was 
saying,  “until  you  learn  the  trigger  squeeze.” 

It  was  then  that  Bud  began  listening,  very 
politely,  with  only  one  ear.  He  looked  young, 
and  was  rosy-cheeked,  but  he’d  been  through 
hell  on  Eniwetok  and  Saipan  and  Guam. 
He  had  thought  of  the  cool  Pennsylvania 
woods  as  he  tramped  through  stinking 
jungles,  and  dreamed  of  the  mountain  tops 
while  playing  hide-and-seek  in  bloody  fox- 
holes. He  threw  back  his  shoulders  and 
took  a deep  breath  of  the  clean,  fresh  air. 

“I  guess  we’re  ready  to  start,”  Seymour 
Jackson  said,  “as  soon  as  I give  you  a few 
Don’ts’  about  carrying  a gun:  Don’t  pull 
the  trigger  until  you’ve  looked  twice;  Don’t 
climb  a fence  or  a tree  with  a loaded  gun; 
Don’t  shoot  at  anything  that’s  hard  and  flat; 
and  Don’t  mix  gunpowder  and  alcohol.  But 
I can  see  you  won’t  need  that  last  one. 
Think  you  can  remember  the  other  three?” 

“Yes,  sir!”  Bud  shouldered  his  rifle  and 
snapped  to  attention.  “Now,  let’s  go  find 
that  deer1” 

Thev  circled  back  of  the  hill,  with  the  old 
hunter  in  the  lead,  and  crossed  a little 
stream.  Up  a rocky  path  they  went,  under 
an  overhanging  cliff,  and  down  towards  a 
narrow  valley.  They  scuffed  along  through 
the  snow  for  more  than  an  hour,  but  no 
game  did  they  see. 

“I  know  a mighty  fine  place  for  deer,”  the 
old-timer  said,  “but  I guess  we  missed  it. 
I’ll  just  climb  up  this  tree  and  get  my  bear- 
ings.” 

“Want  me  to  hold  your  rifle,”  Bud  asked. 

“Nope.  Might  want  it  up  here.” 


With  much  puffing  and  wheezing,  he  man- 
aged to  climb  about  ten  feet  above  the 
ground,  but  when  he  started  back  down 
again,  his  rifle  caught  on  a small  branch 
which  tripped  the  trigger.  There  was  a sharp 
report.  Bud  dived  for  the  nearest  rock,  and 
the  fat  man  fell  out  of  the  tree. 

Mr.  Jackson  made  a large  dent  in  the  snow 
drift,  but  apparently  there  were  no  dents  in 
him. 

“You  might  have  killed  yourself,”  Bud  told 
him,  as  he  came  out  from  behind  the  rock. 

“Yeah!”  Seymour  swished  the  snow  off 
the  seat  of  his  pants.  “Guess  I should 
have  unloaded  my  gun.  I’ll  bet  you  I’ve 
Climbed  that  tree  a dozen  times  . . .” 
“There’s  always  a first  time  for  every- 
thing,” Bud  laughed.  “A  first  time  to  die 
and  a first  time  for  me  to  bag  a deer.” 
“Well,  I got  my  bearings,  anyhow,”  the  old 
fellow  said.  “If  we  just  keep  on  going  for  a 
couple  of  miles  and  climb  the  other  slope 
of  this  ravine,  we  ought  to  see  some  white- 
tails.  There’s  a little  spot  about  half-way 
up  where  they  did  some  block  cutting,  sev- 
eral years  ago.” 

“That  ought  to  be  a good  place  for  deer 
to  browse.”  Bud  set  the  pace  and  the  older 
man  wheezed  and  panted  as  they  trudged 
along  through  the  snow.  “Dad  told  me  they 
like  maple  twigs  and  the  shoots  of  red  oak 
and  ground  hemlock.” 

It  took  the  hunters  almost  two  hours  to 
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reach  the  spot  in  question.  The  fat  man  was 
short-winded  and  had  to  sit  down  and  rest 
about  every  half  hour.  As  they  climbed  the 
slope,  they  passed  dozens  of  little  pine  trees 
covered  with  snow.  Bud  smiled,  remember- 
ing the  Christmas  when  his  first  22  lay 
under  a Norway  spruce. 

They  found  the  mosses  and  the  arbutus 
and  the  wintergreen  leaves  under  several 
inches  of  snow,  but  there  were  plenty  of 
hemlock  needles  and  lots  of  tender  twigs 
on  the  underbrush  and  trees.  And,  sure 
enough,  there  were  two  or  three  deer  brows- 
ing in  the  thicket. 

Bud  laid  his  hand  on  Mr.  Jackson’s  rifle, 
and  the  two  of  them  just  stood  there — for 
at  least  five  minutes — watching  the  deer  eat; 
a beautifully-racked  buck  and  two  does. 
They  would  nip  off  a few  twigs,  raise  their 
heads  and  look  all  around  while  they  chewed, 
and  then  walk  over  to  the  next  bush. 

“Thought  you  wanted  to  bag  a deer,”  ob- 
served the  older  man,  as  he  eased  his  rifle 
from  under  Bud’s  restraining  hand  and  raised 
it  to  his  shoulder. 

“Wait!”  the  boy  pleaded.  His  voice  car- 
ried to  the  thicket.  Six  long,  pointed  ears 
were  raised  in  alarm.  The  deer  listened  for 
a moment,  then  left  their  feeding  ground, 
and  rocked  along  an  upper  trail  towards  a 
little  grove  of  hemlocks. 

(Continued  on  Page  37) 


By  this  time  his  breeches  were  caught  in  the  barbs  and  the  post  was  beginning  to  weaken 
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Properly  assembled  foreign  weapons,  when  used  with 
the  ammunition  to  which  they  were  designed,  are  no  more 
dangerous  than  other  weapons. 


By  CAPT.  C.  H.  HOWELL 

Reprinted  courtesy  “The  Reserve  Officer,”  September,,  7/946 
Illustrations  by  Joe  Wolf 


REPEATED  warnings  of  dangerous  foreign 
weapons  and  ammunition  brought  home 
by  returning  servicemen  have  been  pub- 
lished in  numerous  newspaper  and  magazine 
articles  since  the  termination  of  hostilities. 
Unfortunately,  many  of  these  articles  are  not 
entirely  factual  and  some  have  been  attempts 
to  further  anti-firearms  legislation  by  pub- 
lishing misleading  information  regarding 
possession  of  self  loading  weapons.  As  a 
result  of  these  misinformed,  but  generally 
well-meaning  articles,  the  entire  subject  of 
foreign  weapons  and  ammunition  has  been 
badly  confused. 

Properly  assembled  foreign  weapons  of 
reputable  makers,  when  used  with  the  am- 
munition for  which  they  were  designed  are 
no  more  dangerous  to  fire  than  comparable 
American  weapons  when  used  with  the  am- 
munition for  which  they  were  designed. 

Firearms  produced  in  peacetime  by  firms 
such  as  Mauser,  Kreighoff,  Sauer,  Merkel, 
Walther,  Greener,  Scott,  Holland  and  Hol- 
land, Boss,  and  other  well  known  makers 
represent  fine  examples  of  firearms  design, 
construction,  and  artistic  craftsmanship 
which  some  American  sportsmen  were  ac- 
customed to  import  into  this  country  at 
high  prices  before  the  war. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  deter- 
mining the  exact  cartridge  for  which  any 
weapon  is  chambered.  European  varieties  of 
sporting  and  military  cartridges  are  nearly 
as  varied  in  number  and  as  confusing  in 
designation  as  our  own.  Most  European  rifle 
cartridges  are  designated  by  the  caliber  of 
the  bullet  and  the  length  of  the  cartridge 
case,  both  measurements  being  expressed  in 
millimeters.  The  standard  7.92mm  German 
service  cartridge  is  listed  in  German  com- 
mercial ammunition  catalogs  as  8x57mm. 
Many  German  rifle  cartridges  were  produced 
in  both  rimless  and  rimmed  types.  The 
rimmed  cartridges  were  made  for  use  in 
single  and  double  barrel  rifles  and  combina- 
tion rifle  and  shotguns.  The  usual  metric 
designation  followed  by  the  letter  R identi- 
fies cartridges  for  these  arms. 

Cartridges  for  English  rifles  may  bear 
either  the  metric  designation  or  a definitive 
name,  such  as  .275  Holland  and  Holland  Ex- 
press. 


Many  of  the  arms  of  the  better  makers 
have  the  caliber  and  type  of  cartridge 
stamped  or  engraved  on  the  barrel  or  re- 
ceiver and  this  can  be  used  as  a means  of 
identifying  the  cartridge,  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  domestic  arms  are  marked. 

If  examination  of  the  weapon  does  not 
indicate  the  cartridge  without  question,  the 
best  procedure  is  to  make  a cast  of  the 
chamber  using  the  following  formula: 

1 part  of  powdered  graphite 
8 parts  of  sulphur. 

Heat  this  mixture  slowly  and  stir  with  an 
iron  rod  until  the  graphite  is  distributed 
evenly  in  the  sulphur.  Plug  the  bore  ahead 
of  the  chamber  with  a cork  or  rag,  warm 
the  barrel  and  pour  in  sufficient  molten  sul- 
phur to  fill  the  chamber.  Allow  it  to  cool 
and  then  push  out  the  cast  from  the  muzzle 
with  a cleaning  rod,  being  careful  not  to 
drop  the  cast  as  it  will  be  very  brittle.  The 
cast  will  be  an  accurate  replica  of  the  cart- 
ridge chamber  and  from  it,  by  examination 
and  measurement,  comparison  with  photo- 
graphs of  foreign  cartridges  or  measure- 
ments, its  identity  can  usually  be  estab- 
lished. 

A word  of  caution  is  advisable  in  connec- 
tion with  older  models  of  rifles  and  shot- 
guns often  identified  by  having  outside  ham- 
mers and  Damascus  barrels.  These  guns 
were  designed  for  use  with  black  powder 
cartridges  and  some  were  chambered  for 
the  .32-40  and  38-55  rifles  cartridges  for  ex- 
port to  this  country.  The  barrels  of  the 
rifles  and  shot  gun  tubes  are  dangerous  to 
use  with  modem  high  pressure  cartridges. 


Biac-k  powder,  or.  low.  pressure  smokeless 
cartridges  only  should  be  fired. 

An  examination,  of  a sporting  arm  should 
be  as  thorough  as  circumstances  permit  be- 
fore the  weapon  is  test  fired.  The  piece 
should  be  disassembled  and  all  parts  ex- 
amined for  cracks,  or  evidence  of  failure  due 
to  abuse,,  wear,  or  excessive  pressure.  The 
firing  pin  hole  in  the  breech  face  should 
show  little  or  no  erosion.  The  top  of  the 
filing  pin  should  be  free  from  burrs,  dents 
or  erosion  The  protrusion  of  the  firing  pin 
should  not  be  excessive,  or  pierced  primers 
may  result. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
operation  of  manual  safeties  the  gun  may 
have.  Looseness,  extreme  tightness,  or  bind- 
ing encountered  in  the  arm  should  be  cause 
for  careful  and  painstaking  examination 
until  its  cause  is  located  and  corrective 
measures  taken. 

Mauser  and  Haenel  rifles  are  often  en- 
countered with  “case  hardened”  receivers 
and  bolts.  This  generally  indicates  a rifle 
manufactured  many  years  ago,  although  a 
few  small  manufacturers  continued  this  prac- 
tice until  recently.  This  heat  treatment  may 
have  resulted  in  brittle  parts.  If  the  piece 
shows  signs  of  recent  use,  it  is  probably  safe 
to  fire  using  low  pressure  ammunition,  but 
the  use  of  case  hardened  receivers  and  bolts 
for  rebarreling  purposes  using  modem  high 
pressure  cartridge  of  large  calibers  is  dis- 
tinctly a gamble  and  not  worth  the  price 
of  a failure. 

Many  gunsmiths  are  advertising  their 
services  for  the  rebarreling  and  conversion 
of  military  rifles  to  sporting  use.  Fitting  and 
chambering  a new  barrel  to  an  action  re- 
quires a high  degree  of  skillful  machine 
work.  In  the  interest  of  safety  it  is  import- 
ant that  work  of  this  nature  be  entrusted 
only  to  reputable  workmen  of  recognized 
standing. 

Varieties  of  larger  caliber  bolt  action  rifles, 
especially  battlefield  relics,  often  have  mis- 
matched bolts.  This  may  result  in  a weapon 
having  excessive  headspace,  or  an  improp- 
erly fitting  bolt.  Before  any  rifle  is  fired  the 
headspace  should  .be  measured  and  the  en- 
gagement of  the  locking  lugs  on  the  bolt  with 
their  recesses  in  the  receiver  made  certain, 
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[n  the  absence  of  proper  headspace  gauges 
a rough  check  can  be  made  by  using  shims 
of  varying  thickness  behind  a cartridge  case. 
Another  method  is  to  measure  perhaps 
twenty  cartridge  cases  and  use  the  longest 
as  a maximum  gauge.  The  bolt  should  close 
on  this  case  with  some  effort.  A rough  check 
on  the  hearing  of  the  bolt  lugs  can  be  made 
by  smoking  the  bearing  surfaces  of  the  bolt 
lugs  and  then  inserting  the  bolt  in  the  re- 
ceiver with  a cartridge  in  the  chamber.  The 

ilugs  should  show  even  pressure  evidenced  by 
the  wiping  action  of  the  bolt  lugs  against  the 
locking  abutments  in  the  receiver  which 
will  remove  the  smoke  marks  from  the  boit 

Ilugs  if  they  are  properly  fitted.  It  is  advis- 
able to  remove  the  extractor  and  the  firing 
pin  assembly  prior  to  making  a check  of 
headspace,  because  the  extractor  may  bear 
; against  the  receiver  or  barrel  and  cause  un  - 
due  pressure  without  affecting  the  bolt  bear- 
, ing  surfaces. 

The  discussion  above  has  pertained  to 
European  rifles  and  shotguns,  since  they  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  as  easy  examination 
and  identification  as  do  pistols. 

Military  pistols  of  standard  models,  prop- 
erly assembled  and  used  with  correct  am- 
munition are  as  safe  to  fire  as  those  of 
domestic  manufacture.  Later  models  are 
often  of  crude  manufacture,  and  have  poorer 
finishes  and  greater  tolerance  than  prewar 
or  early  war  time  models.  There  are  in  this 
country  many  Walther  P38  pistols  which  were 
assembled  by  troops  who  entered  the  Wal- 
ther factory  after  its  capture  and  assembled 
pistols  from  parts  which  they  found  in  the 
factory.  Some  of  these  weapons  were  as- 
sembled from  unfinished  parts  and  other 
pieces  that  had  not  been  heat  treated.  These 
pistols  and  those  with  mixed  serial  numbers 
are  dangerous  to  fire  and  should  be  treated 
as  souvenirs  only.  Some  few  varieties  of 
9mm  test  or  proof  cartridges  were  made,  and 
the  use  of  these  cartridges  in  self  loading 
pistols  is  dangerous  because  of  the  high 
pressure  which  they  develop  in  the  weapons. 
Few  of  these  cartridges  were  brought  into 
this  country,  and  the  possibility  of  using 
them  inadvertently  is  remote,  but  these  9mm 
proof  cartridges  can  be  identified  by  the 
green  colored  cartridge  case  head. 

Various  writers  have  raised  a question 
about  the  manual  safety  of  the  Walther  P38 
pistol.  This  pistol  has  a mechanism  which 
allows  the  hammer  to  be  uncocked  by  mov- 
ing the  safety  from  the  “Fire”  position  to 
the  “Safe”  position.  The  hammer  is  blocked 
by  a small  projection  on  the  shaft  of  the 
safety  lever.  Should  this  be  broken  the 


hammer  will  fall  with  sufficient  force  to  fire 
a cartridge  in  the  chamber.  The  best  remedy 
for  this  condition  and  for  any  other  pistoi 
for  that  matter  is  to  ignore  the  protection 
afforded  by  all  safey  devices  and  treat  the 
weapon  at  all  times  as  a dangerous  object. 

This  pistol  can  be  assembled  without  the 
barrel  lock.  This  is  an  important  item  to 
check  before  firing. 

Most  of  the  pistols  use  standard  caliber 
cartridges  manufactured  in  this  country  and 
which  should  give  satisfactory  operation. 

The  magazines  on  many  Luger  pistols  are 
defective  and  their  use  results  in  many 
failures  to  feed  and  load  properly. 

Some  pistols  made  of  poor  material  were 
manufactured  in  Spain  prior  to  the  war  and 
sold  in  Europe  and  other  countries.  Many 
of  these  arms  are  of  inferior  workmanship 
and  should  not  be  considered  as  dependable 
weapons. 

Occasionally  a pistol  will  be  encountered 
in  which  the  frame  or  perhaps  the  slide  has 


been  made  of  a light  metal  alloy.  In  the 
case  of  the  Walther  pistols,  sustained  firing 
of  these  specimens  is  not  recommended  ex- 
cept in  the  .22  caliber,  since  the  parts  were 
not  designed  for  the  use  of  light  metal  alloys, 
but  billets  of  this  material  were  machined 
on  the  same  fixtures  as  used  for  correspond- 
ing steel  parts.  This  practice  is  poor  engi- 
neering and  construction.  The  use  of  light 
metal  alloys  in  gun  design  is  permissible,  and 
in  some  cases  is  desirable,  but  only  when 
the  designer  has  originally  intended  to  use 
it,  and  has  based  the  design  on  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  alloy. 

There  is  little  about  Japanese  pistols  or 
rifles  to  recommend  them  for  firing  “as  is,” 
or  for  conversion  to  some  other  caliber.  The 
actions  of  the  rifles  are  strong  but  exces- 
sively heavy  and  clumsy  for  their  purpose 
even  as  military  weapons. 
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A reckless  characteristic  of  the  American 
soldier  is  his  unceasing  quest  for  explosive 
souvenirs.  All  forms  of  hand  grenades,  ar- 
tillery fuzes,  rockets,  detonators,  and  artillery 
shells  and  projectiles  should  be  regarded 
with  extreme  caution.  An  empty  shell  case 
is  probably  the  least  dangerous  of  the  entire 
lot,  but  how  many,  many,  avoidable  trage- 
dies could  have  been  avoided  by  simply 
leaving  the  things  alone! 

Certain  types  of  ammunition  have  electric 
primers  which  can  be  detonated  by  a small 
electric  spark,  and  possibly  by  static  accu- 
mulated in  the  body  by  walking  on  a rug. 
An  electric  primer  can  be  distinguished  from 
a percussion  primer  by  the  difference  in  the 
primer  cup  the  portion  of  a primer  usable 
in  the  head  of  small  arms  cartridge  cases.  A 
percussion  primer  has  a smooth  rounded  sur- 
face across  the  top  of  the  cup.  An  electric 
primer  cup  measures  approximately  5/16 
inch  in  diameter.  In  the  center  of  the  primer 
cup  there  is  a small  circular  recess  or  de- 
pression which  measures  approximately 
5/32  inches  in  diameter.  The  cup  or  larger 
portion  of  the  primer  holds  an  insulating 
material,  while  the  smaller  diameter  recess 
contains  an  electrical  contact.  The  explosion 
mixture  is  contained  inside  the  primer  and 
it  is  quite  sensitive.  Ammunition  loaded 
with  electrical  primers  is  not  confined  to 
small  arms  cartridges,  but  artillery  cases 
primed  with  them  may  be  encountered. 

Some  small  arms  ammunition  of  this  type 
was  made  in  13,  15,  and  20mm  and  appears 
quite  innocent.  An  officer  recently  lost  an 
eye,  and  nearly  his  life,  during  an  examina- 
tion of  one  of  these  primers.  Drop  these 
cartridges  in  the  nearest  deep  lake  or  river! 

Keep  your  captured  weapons;  if  you  want 
to  shoot  them,  be  careful.  Check  them  or 
have  them  checked  for  serviceability  by  a 
competent  gunsmith,  and  use  only  the  proper 
ammunition  for  each  weapon.  Dispose  of 
any  items  of  an  explosive  nature  which  may 
be  loaded  and  you  can  enjoy  happily  your 
memories  of  the  long  ago  and  far  away — 
safely. 


Very  few  of  the  foreign  rifle  cartridges  have  been  manu- 

factured  by  American  ammunition 

and  arms  factories.  The 

following  varieties  represent  the  majority  of  those  obtainable 

before  the  war  from  commercial  sources: 

Foreign 

American  Designation 

Designation 

6.5  Mannlicher  Schoenauer 

6.5x54  Mann 

7mm  Mauser 

7x57 

7.62  Russian 

7.62 

7.65  Mauser 

7.65x57 

8mm  Lebel 

8 

8mm  Mannlicher  Schoenauer 

8x56  Mann 

8mm  Mauser 

8x57 

8mm.  Mauser 

9x56  Mann 

Some  foreign  arms 

manufacturers  made  rifles  chambered 

for  American  cartridges  but  bearing  the  European  metric 

designation.  The  most 

common  varieties  of  these  for  which 

rifles  are  likely  to  be 

encountered  are; 

Foreign  Designation 

American  Equivalent 

.22  kurz 

.22  short 

.22  lang 

.22  long 

.22  lang  fur  Buchsen 

.22  long  rifle 

5.6x35  R 

.22  Hornet 

5.6x52  R 

.22  Savage  Hi  Power 

6.5x52 

.25  Remington 

6.5x52  R 

.25-35  Winchester 

7.62x51  R 

.30-30  Winchester 

7.62x63 

.30-06 
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A FOX  AND  STRETCHING  THE  HIDE 

By  JOHN  F.  BLAIR* 


SKINNING 


photo  Jeffersonian  Democrat 


Pictured  above  is  Clinton  Ishman,  of  Brookville,  with  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
foxes  he  captured  last  year  during  a five-week  period.  Mr.  Ishman  qualifies  for  Expert  by  the 
unwritten  law  of  fox  trappers  which  requires  that  one  hundred  foxes  be  trapped  in  five  weeks. 


Now  that  the  trapping  season  is  almost 
upon  us  I think  it  might  'be  a very  opportune 
time  to  give  the  new  trapper  a little  help  in 
the  correct  method  of  skinning  a fox  and 
caring  for  the  hide  after  it  is  removed  from 
the  carcass.  I have  handled  over  a thousand 
fox  hides  in  the  past  year  and  it  is  surprising 
how  poorly  cared  for  many  of  the  hides  are, 
even  some  of  those  brought  in  by  men  who 
have  been  trapping  for  years.  I realize  that 
the  price  of  the  hides  has  been  very  dis- 
couraging the  past  few  years  but  is  worth 
something  in  satisfaction  to  the  trapper  him- 
self to  look  at  or  show  his  friends  a group 
of  hides  all  skinned  and  stretched  and  cared 
for  in  the  same  manner  and  hanging  side  by 
side  from  the  rafter  or  wire  on  which  they 
are  strung. 

In  the  first  place  I like  to  skin  a fox  not 
too  long  after  killing.  It  skins  easier  then 
than  if  one  waits  until  it  gets  cold.  If  the 
carcass  is  frozen  it  is  even  necessary  to  thaw 
it  out  before  it  can  be  skinned.  Before  I 
start  skinning  I always  comb  all  the  burrs 
and  mats  of  dead  fur  out.  Some  of  the 
under-fur  will  come  out  with  the  burrs,  but 
it  will  look  much  better  with  them  out  than 
to  leave  them  in. 

The  first  thing  I do  is  to  cut  up  each  hind 
leg  from  the  ball  of  the  foot  to  the  side  of 
the  vent.  Make  the  cut  just  slightly  on  the 
under  side  of  the  back  of  the  leg.  Now  join 
the  two  cuts  across  under  the  vent.  Next 
split  the  front  legs  up  the  back  from  the 
ball  of  the  foot  to  just  above  the  elbow. 
Now  work  the  skin  loose  from  the  hind  leg 
down  to  the  foot.  Cut  the  pad  loose  from 
the  bone  and  pull  the  skin  down  over  the 
toes.  Cut  off  the  bones  of  the  toes  with  a 
pair  of  nippers  at  first  joint  next  to  the  toe- 


*  Game  Protector,  Waynesburg. 


nail.  Cut  the  vent  loose  from  the  body 
just  under  the  hide  and  work  the  fingers 
under  the  hide  up  over  the  back  by  the  root 
of  the  tail.  Spit  up  the  tail  on  the  under 
side  three  or  four  inches  and  work  the  skin 
loose  from  the  bone  until  you  can  get  a 
good  hold  on  the  bone  at  the  root  of  the 
tail.  Slip  a clothespin  across  the  bone  as 
far  out  the  tail  as  you  have  it  skinned  and 
grip  the  clothespin  firmly  and  pull  with  the 
other  hand  and  you  should  be  able  to  pull 
the  bone  out  of  the  skin. 

Now  take  a stay  from  an  umbrella  and 
run  it  into  the  hole  where  the  tail'bone  was, 
clear  to  the  tip  with  the  hollow  part  of  the 
stay  next  to  the  lower  skin  of  the  tail.  Be 
sure  that  the  tail  is  straightened  out  as  it 
was  on  the  fox  and  has  not  rolled  or  twisted. 
Now  run  a sharp  knife  up  the  tail  with  point 
in  the  hollow  part  of  the  stay.  It  is  necessary 
to  split  a fox  tail  clear  to  the  tip  or  the 
hair  will  slip  if  there  are  any  warm  days, 
and  there  is  always  a drop  of  blood  in  the 
very  tip  of  the  tail. 

Now  by  grasping  the  skin  of  the  hind  legs 
up  next  to  the  body,  after  the  carcass  is 
hung  up  with  hooks  under  the  tendons  of 
the  hind  legs,  you  should  be  able  to  pull 
the  skin  down  over  the  body  to  the  front 
legs.  It  is  usually  necessary  to  use  the  knife 
to  get  the  flesh  loose  from  the  hide  back  of 
the  front  legs.  Pull  the  front  legs  through 
and  cut  the  pads  and  toes  loose  as  with  the 
hind  legs.  After  the  front  legs  are  out  it  is 
often  possible  to  pull  the  skin  on  down  over 
the  neck  to  the  base  of  the  skull.  Some- 
times it  is  necessary  to  use  the  knife. 

Most  trappers  continue  with  the  skinning 
from  here  with  the  body  in  the  same  hanging 
position,  but  I have  made  a change  that  I 
think  is  better.  I have  always  had  trouble 
with  blood  running  down  over  the  skin  when 


Note:  The  following  information  will  be  of 
great  value  to  many  trappers,  especially 
novices.  Always  remember  that  success  in 
catching  a fur-bearer  is  one  thing,  but  realiz- 
ing the  maximum  in  dollars  and  cents  from 
its  pelt  is  another.  A trapper  who  catches 
only  a few  animals,  and  who  skins  and  pre- 
pares them  properly  for  market  may  very 
often  realize  more  than  the  fellow  who  reaps 
a greater  number  and  does  not  care  for 
them  properly. 


I cut  the  ears  loose  from  the  skull  with 
the  body  in  this  postion,  so  I reverse  the 
position.  I have  a rope  with  a loop  in  it 
hanging  from  the  rafter.  I slip  the  part  of 
the  skin  that  is  already  loose  up  through 
the  noose  and  tighten  it,  then  release  the 
hooks  in  the  hind  legs  and  let  the  body 
hang  down.  You  will  have  to  wrap  the  skin, 
tail  and  hind  legs  around  the  rope  to  keep 
it  from  being  in  the  way.  Then  cut  the  ears 
loose  from  the  skull,  being  careful  to  leave 
all  the  ear  on  the  skin.  No  blood  runs 
down  over  the  skin  when  it  is  done  this 
way.  The  weight  of  the  carcass  hanging 
down  is  about  all  the  pressure  needed  to 
keep  the  skin  tight  for  the  use  of  the  knife. 
It  is  necessary  to  use  the  knife  from  here  on. 
With  a small  blade,  very  sharp,  cut  the  skin 
from  around  the  eye  being  careful  to  leave 
the  hole  no  larger  than  the  eye  was,  if  pos- 
sible. Knife  it  on  down  over  the  nose  leaving 
all  the  lips  on  the  skin,  both  upper  and 
lower.  If  this  method  is  used  there  should 
be  no  blood  on  the  skin,  but  if  there  is, 
wipe  it  off  good  at  this  point  and  you  are 
ready  to  stretch  it. 

One  of  the  important  things  in  having  a 
fox  hide  look  good  is  the  shape  of  the  board 
used.  Pull  the  skin  down  over  the  board, 
hair  inside,  until  the  small  end  of  the  board 
sticks  out  several  inches  through  the  open- 
ing made  by  the  mouth.  Watch  that  the 
middle  of  the  forehead  and  the  root  of  the 
tail  are  stretched  in  the  middle  and  not  to 
one  side  of  the  board.  Now  take  hold  of 
the  tip  of  the  nose  and  pull  it  up  and  just 
over  the  end  of  the  board.  Then  stretch  the 
skin  all  the  way  down.  Don’t  try  to  make 
it  too  big  (it  can  be  stretched  out  of  its 
natural  shape)  but  make  it  reasonably  tight 
and  stick  a tack  in  the  skin  of  each  hind  leg 
down  by  the  foot.  Turn  the  board  over  and 
put  another  tack  in  the  root  of  the  tail  and 
another  tack  near  the  end  of  the  tail.  I 
flatten  the  skin  of  the  tail  open  at  this  point 
and  tack  a narrow  strip  on  each  side  running 
the  full  length  on  each  side.  In  this  way  the 
skin  of  the  tail  is  always  open  and  cures 
better. 

Now  stick  a narrow  strip  down  through  the 
front  leg  to  the  board  and  put  a tack  through 
the  skin  near  the  foot  into  this  strip.  This 
(Continued  on  Page  36) 
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THEY  ARE  NOT  EXPENDABLE 

By  JOHN  C.  HERMAN* 


HOW  would  you  like  to  wake  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  in  a cold  perspira- 
;ion  reliving  the  wounding  or  perhaps  the 
dlling  of  an  intimate  friend? 

How  would  it  feel  to  go  to  the  comer 
grocery  and  there  meet  the  widow  of  a 
ormer  hunting  companion  who  came  to  an 
mtimely  end  due  to  your  careless  handling 
>f  firearms? 

Could  you  endure  the  voices  of  children 
it  play  on  your  sidewalk  while  you  had  the 
knowledge  that  their  father  has  to  hobble 
iround  on  crutches  because  you  were  so 
juick  to  get  in  that  first  shot  when  you  saw 
something  move  in  the  underbrush? 

Pretty  ugly  pictures?  Well,  last  year  the 
;rim  reaper  was  compelled  to  remove  the 
lames  of  37  persons  from  the  list  of  those 
vho  carry  guns  in  search  of  game  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Because  of  carelessness  they  will 
lever  know  the  joy  of  another  hunting 
season,  and  untold  misery  and  suffering  both 
inancial  and  physical  will  be  the  lot  of  their 
'amilies,  for  they  are  dead.  Two  hundred 
ind  thirty- two  others  missed  the  same  fate 
ay  a narrow  margin.  They  were  only 
vounded,  but  some  were  maimed  for  life. 

Just  to  illustrate  the  types  of  accidents 
vhich  can  easily  happen  to  the  other  fellow 
ve  recite  a few  examples  of  what  did  happen 
ast  hunting  season: 

It  isn’t  difficult  to  imagine  the  suffering 
if  the  hunter  who  was  struck  by  a rifle 
lullet  ten  inches  below  the  shoulder  near  the 
spine,  with  the  bullet  passing  through  the 
ung  and  lodging  in  the  right  breast.  Another 
ff as  struck  with  about  forty  shot  in  the 
"ight  arm  and  through  the  side  of  the  face. 
Ihat  isn’t  pleasant  either.  Many  times  the 
lyes  have  narrow  escapes.  One  nimrod  was 
struck  by  a shot  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose 
with  the  shot  passing  over  the  eyelid, 
imagine  the  agony  of  being  hit  in  the  ab- 
domen by  a high  powered  rifle  bullet.  A 
Tunter  during  the  big  game  season  last  year 
had  that  happen.  Another  was  hit  on  the 
tip  with  such  a rifle  ball.  It  will  take  a 
! long  time  for  the  hunter  to  get  rid  of  the 
ifty  pellets  with  which  he  was  hit  in  the 
arm,  hand,  and  stomach  while  hunting  small 
; ;ame  last  Fall. 

Here  in  Pennsylvania,  with  over  seven 
I hundred  thousand  gunners  taking  to  the 
woods  from  November  1 to  December  15, 
I jit  is  necessary  for  everyone  to  become  safety 
conscious  and  develop  the  habit  of  handling 
firearms  carefully  just  the  same  as  it  is 
necessary  under  modern  living  conditions 
where  we  have  great  concentration  of  popu- 
lation, to  adopt  and  enforce  health  rules, 
nygenic  practices  and  safety  regulations.  Let 
us  examine  in  what  ways  we  can  eliminate 
or  cut  down  the  chance  of  having  accidents 
and  thus  avoid  this  life-long  torture  of  re- 
proach by  taking  a little  care  before  firing 
and  by  developing  the  habits  of  safety. 


* Member  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 


Frequently  something  seems  to  happen  to 
the  ordinary  hunter  when  he  takes  to  the 
covers  with  his  rifle  or  gun  just  as  the 
average  driver  of  an  automobile  who  is 
ordinarily  a polite,  easy-to-get-along-with 
individual  becomes  a rude,  cursing  maniac 
when  another  driver  cuts  in  front  of  him 
or  does  something  which  causes  him  to  lose 
a few  seconds.  His  whole  nature  seems  to 
relax,  that  killer  glint  comes  into  his  eye 
and  some  primitive,  predatory  instinct  seems 
to  assert  itself.  One  of  the  main  benefits 


of  a hunting  trip  aside  from  the  physical 
exercise  taken  by  those  whose  daily  life 
denies  them  this  opportunity,  is  the  relax- 
ation and  the  change  from  ordinary  routine. 
Why  then,  spend  the  time  in  feverish  tension 
in  wild  pursuit  of  game  and  count  the  trip 
a failure  unless  you  bring  home  your  full 
bag  limit  of  all  game  to  be  found  in  the 
covers  in  which  you  are  hunting. 

But  to  get  back  to  that  habit  of  safety 
previously  referred  to.  We  all  know  that 
guns  are  made  primarily  to  kill  and  we 
should  never  forget  this  basic  fact  for  a 
moment.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  a gun 
should  never  be  pointed  at  any  object  which 
you  do  not  intend  to  kill.  Before  taking 
any  firearm  into  the  covers,  one  should  be 
entirely  familiar  with  its  every  function. 
A gun  or  rifle  should  never  be  loaded  in- 
doors, in  an  automobile  or  in  a group  of 
hunters.  If  it  seems  necessary  to  load-up 
while  in  a group,  turn  away  from  everyone 
and  with  muzzle  pointed  to  the  ground  and 
away  from  your  companions,  carefully  insert 
shells  or  cartridges  and  close  the  gun  softly, 
meanwhile  making  sure  that  the  safety  is 
really  “on-safe.” 


Extreme  care  should  be  exercised  when 
the  fingers  are  cold  and  stiff.  If  any  of  your 
companions  are  violating  these  simple  pre- 
cautions, don’t  hesitate  to  call  them  for  this 
violation  in  a nice  way.  If  he  takes  objec- 
tion to  having  been  corrected  then  get  tough, 
for  a hunting  companion  who  gets  sore  at 
being  told  about  a violation  of  the  simplest 
rules  of  accident  prevention  is  no  fit  hunt- 
ing companion,  and  the  sooner  you  find  it 
out  the  better  even  though  he  might  other- 
wise be  an  entirely  desirable  person. 

While  safety  devices  installed  on  firearms 
by  manufacturers  are  almost  without  ex- 
ception entirely  effective,  don’t  rely  on  them 
completely.  Through  wear  or  accident  they 
may  be  in  such  a condition  as  to  fail  you 
at  the  crucial  moment.  Most  experts  agree 
that  if  a gun  is  carried  “on  safe”  it  can  be 
fired  just  as  quickly  as  one  carried  ready  to 
shoot  by  training  yourself  to  let  off  the 
safety  as  you  raise  the  gun  to  your  shoulder, 
safety  off,  so  you  get  into  the  habit  of  doing 
shot  once  or  twice  during  the  reason  through 
forgetting  to  shut  off  the  safety;  what  is  that 
compared  to  taking  the  chance  of  a twig 
letting  off  your  gun  accidentally,  or  perhaps 
as  you  stumble  to  unconsciously  grip  the 
trigger  and  discharge  the  load  into  some 
innocent  companion? 

If  it  becomes  necessary  for  a group  of 
hunters  to  walk  in  the  same  path  single 
fil'_-  the  first  man  should  point  his  gun  for- 
ward, the  last  man  carry  his  gun  over  his 
shoulder,  while  those  in  between  should  car- 
ry theirs  crooked  in  either  arm  but  pointed 
to  the  side.  This  seems  like  baby  stuff  to 
need  repetition  to  experienced  hunters,  but 
there  are  nearly  always  in  every  group  either 
a greenhorn  or  two  or  else  an  oldtimer  who 
just  doesn’t  seem  to  care.  Check  up  next 
time  this  situation  arises  and  see  how  true 
this  is.  So  don’t  hesitate  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  careless  person  just  when 
he  is  going  to  make  an  accident  possible. 

Several  more  things  come  readily  to  mind 
as  we  look  back  over  our  years  of  hunting 
experiences  and  remember  what  causes  acci- 
dental discharges.  Any  type  of  horseplay 
or  roughness  when  possessing  firearms  is 
certainly  to  be  avoided.  Handling  guns  in 
camp  except  for  cleaning  should  never  be 
indulged  in.  Always  unload  before  enter- 
ing any  vehicle  or  building.  It  is  good  prac- 
tice to  break  a shot  gun  before  climbing 
a fence  or  crawling  under  it,  or  in  the  case 
of  a rifle  or  pump  gun  to  hand  it  to  a com- 
panion who  is  already  on  the  other  side. 
If  no  companion  is  present  pass  the  gun 
to  the  other  side  muzzle  first,  or  pull  it  after 
you  butt  first.  Never  take  a gun  from  an 
automobile  muzzle  first;  it  should  be  un- 
loaded but  why  take  a chance? 

A load  or  a bullet  once  having  left  the 
barrel  is  no  longer  under  control;  there- 
fore, never  aim  or  pull  the  trigger  unless  you 
are  positively  certain  at  what  you  are  aim- 
ing and  have  made  up  your  mind  to  shoot. 

( Continued  on  Page  37 ) 


Don’t  go  measuring  the  choke  while  your  gun  is  loaded  or  you  may  have  a speedy  entrance  into  the  next  world.  Don’t  leave 
a gun  where  children  can  get  at  it.  Don’t  lean  on  your  gun  or  point  it  at  a companion.  Watch  how  you  cross  fences  so 
the  muzzie  of  your  gun  is  pointed  safely.  Never  pull  a gun  t ward  you  by  the  barrel.  Don’t  get  mud  or  snow  in  your  gun 
barrel.  Be  careful  crossing  streams.  Moss  covered  rocks  axe  slippery. 
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Respect  the  farmer’s  property.  Don’t  knock  his  rail  piles  over  and  forget  to  replace  the  rails.  Don’t  knock  h!«  corn  shocks 
over  either;  or  steal  his  corn;  or  let  bars  down  so  the  sheep  or  cattle  can  get  out;  or  shoot  too  close  to  his  buildings;  or  kill 
his  poultry.  If  you  do  you’ll  meet  trespass  signs  in  greater  numbers  from  year  to  year.  The  Commission's  Cooperative  Farm- 
Game  Program,  whereby  the  farmer  leases  his  lands  to  the  Commission  for  a period  of  years  at  no  cost,  primarily  for  the 
protection  it  affords  him  from  unscrupulous  and  careless  hunters,  is  doing  much  to  improve  hunting  conditions  in  the  thickly 
DODulated  agricultural  sections. 
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AS  THE  FARMER  SEES  YOU 


By  MYRON  E.  SHOEMAKER 


WHAT  does  the  farmer  think  of  you?  That 
depends.  It  depends  on  two  things:  What 
you  are  and  what  kind  of  impression  you  left 
the  last  time  you  hunted  on  land  he  owns 
and  controls. 

Mr.  Hunter,  the  hunting  season  is  again 
upon  you.  You  have  your  gun  cleaned  and 
oiled.  Your  trigger  finger  is  itchy.  Your 
ears  are  tuned  to  hear  the  chase  of  the 
hounds.  Your  eyes  are  almost  focused  upon 
the  game.  You  have  waited  almost  a whole 
year  for  the  opening  day. 

But  where  are  you  going  to  hunt? 

Well,  I’ll  tell  you.  Has  it  ever  occurred 
to  you  that  you  are  going  to  hunt  on  land 
belonging  to  someone  else?  A farmer  who 
will  be  your  host  for  the  day? 

The  views  of  this  article  are  those 
of  the  average  farmer  and  not  necessarily 
my  own.  I am  simply  reporting  them 
to  you  as  I found  them  during  quite 
an  extensive  survey  among  farmers  in  many 
sections  of  the  state,  farmers  who,  in  most 
cases,  were  perfect  strangers.  However,  I feel 
that  I must  add  that  many  of  the  things 
they  told  me  are  all  too  true,  because  I,  too, 
own  and  live  on  a farm,  and  in  addition  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  for  many,  many 
years  as  a conservation  officer  to  contact 
many  outraged  farmers  who  complained 
bitterly  about  the  general  attitude  of  hunters 
when  hunting  on  their  lands. 

Some  of  these  things  will  shock  the  true 
sportsman.  Nevertheless  they  are  facts.  And 
the  hunters  who  have  been  guilty  of  partici- 
pating in  them  will  see  themselves  as  the 
farmer  sees  them:  selfish,  careless,  incon- 
siderate individuals  who  have  no  regard 
for  the  rights  of  others  and  have  widened 
the  gap  of  enmity  now  existing  between  the 
farmer  and  the  hunter. 

This  gap  has  existed  for  many  years;  ever 
since  the  widespread  use  of  the  automobile. 
And  in  the  past  twenty  years  that  gap  has 
not  been  closing  any  too  rapidly. 

The  existence  of  that  gap  can  be  accounted 
for  by  a number  of  factors,  too  many  per- 
haps to  enumerate  here.  But  the  farmer 
condenses  them  quickly  and  calls  it  un- 
warranted vandalism.  A few  of  the  factors 
are:  lack  of  courtesy  to  the  farmer  and  his 
family;  the  wanton  destruction  of  property; 
the  deliberate  shooting  of  poultry  and  live- 
stock; the  deliberate  stealing  of  farm  prod- 
ucts; the  trampling  of  crops;  and  the 
most  prevalent  of  all  is  an  utter  disregard 
of  the  farmers  right  to  protect  his  own 
property  against  invasion. 

Now  the  average  farmer  is  a respected 
man  in  his  community.  And  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years  the  farmer  who  is  your 
host  for  a day,  who  harbors  your  game  the 
year  round,  is  almost  as  widely  interested 
in  conservation  and  game  perpetuation  as  is 
the  hunter  himself.  The  cooperative  farm- 
game  program  sponsored  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  now  comprises  some 


160,000  acres  on  some  2000  farms  through- 
out the  state.  This  is  ample  proof  of  the 
farmers  interest  in  the  things  you,  too,  are 
interested  in.  But  all  too  often,  because  of 
the  modern  practice  of  hunters  represent  a 
general  pattern,  the  average  farmer’s  reaction 
to  any  new  idea  is  very  frigid.  He  has 
learned  too  much  from  the  past,  a past 
that  has  embittered  him.  He  is  often  of  the 
opinion  that  a farm-game  program  is  only 
a new  scheme  whereby  his  property  will 
be  thrown  open  to  an  army  of  hunters.  He 
looks  back  over  the  past,  gazing  with 
angry  eyes  at  the  hunter,  for  he  has  little 
time  to  detract  from  pressing  duties  at 
harvest  time  to  chase  hunters  from  his  prop- 
erty. So  when  hunting  season  approaches 
he  is  inclined  to  form  an  alliance  with 
other  farmers,  and  together  they  post  their 
land  to  protect  it. 

Today  many  of  the  farmers  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  present  genera- 
tion of  hunters  is  far  worse  than  the  pre- 
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ceeding  one,  and  that  no  widespread  re- 
sults in  closing  the  gap  between  them  will 
be  achieved  until  the  hunter  comes  to  his 
senses;  becomes  aware  that  the  farmer  has 
the  right  to  protect  his  property.  And  this 
is  almost  unanimous  among  them. 

Because  of  the  wide  latitude  of  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government,  too  many  hunters 
misinterpret  the  meaning  of  the  word  free- 
dom. This  was  ably  described  by  a farmer 
in  the  central  part  of  the  state. 

“Too  many  hunters,”  he  remarked  bitterly, 
“are  of  the  opinion  that  freedom  means  free 
access  to  any  part  of  a farmer’s  land  re- 
gardless of  cost  or  circumstances  so  long 
as  they  have  purchased  a hunting  license 
which  allows  them  to  hunt  game  owned  and 
protected  by  the  state  to  which  they  have 
paid  their  hard-earned  money.”  He  paused 


a moment,  just  long  enough  to  catch  a 
breath,  for  he  seemed  to  feel  that  he  must 
say  what  was  on  his  mind  and  in  his  heart. 
He  was  eager  to  get  it  out  because  he  be- 
lieved it.  “The  farmer,”  he  continued,  “who 
pays  his  taxes  each  year  to  keep  his  prop- 
erty from  being  sold  by  the  sheriff  does  so 
fully  expecting  to  have  the  privilege  of 
managing  his  property  as  he  sees  fit,  to 
fertilize  the  soil,  plow  it,  plant  it,  and  care 
for  the  crops.  We  depend  upon  our  soil, 
our  labor,  and  the  help  of  God  to  pay  those 
taxes.  But  when  the  hunters  deny  us  the 
full  right  to  protect  our  farms  as  we  see 
fit,  no  hunting  at  all  on  our  property  will 
make  it  much  easier  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  tax  collector.” 

Another  farmer  had  this  to  say.  “With 
the  number  of  hunters  constantly  increas- 
ing, the  problem  of  the  farmer  playing  host 
for  a day  is  becoming  more  and  more  com- 
plicated. My  farm,”  he  said  with  a wave 
of  his  hand  over  it,  “is  well  cared  for. 
There  is  all  kinds  of  game  on  it  because 
there  is  good  food  and  cover.  But  I’ll  be 
danged  if  I’ll  continue  to  allow  hunters  to 
roam  over  it  until  they  show  some  respect 
for  my  rights  as  a property  owner.”  He 
looked  at  me  a moment  then  asked.  “Would 
the  man  in  the  town  or  city  tolerate  me  if 
I drove  into  town,  parked  my  car  in  his 
driveway  or  on  his  lawn,  then  explored 
his  property  at  will?” 

No  farmer  ever  asked  a fairer  question. 
And  almost  without  exception  they  all  feel 
that  way  about  it 

Now  ownership,  and  the  rights  to  soil  is 
as  old  as  the  land  itself.  Ever  since  America 
was  settled  it  has  been  a matter  of  contro- 
versy. It  is  as  true  today  as  ever  before. 
Each  generation  brings  new  problems,  prob- 
lems which,  if  carefully  thought  out,  may 
bring  peace  and  contentment  to  all  con- 
cerned. The  farmer  does  not,  however,  feel 
that  his  right  to  protect  his  property  is 
properly  recognized.  Too  often  he  remains 
an  old  crab  or  an  ignorant  farmer  who  can 
make  a living  no  other  way,  just  because 
he  will  not  allow  his  farm  to  be  used  as 
public  property.  He  sometimes  wonders  if 
the  brotherhood  of  man  means  anything. 

Another  farmer  brought  out  this  latter 
thought  very  clearly.  “Today’s  problem  be- 
tween the  farmer  and  the  average  hunter 
is  one  which  can  be  worked  out  to  bring 
an  everlasting  friendship,  or  it  can  be 
widened  and  bring  everlasting  enmity.  How- 
ever, it  depends  upon  one  of  the  oldest 
laws  since  the  brotherhood  of  man.  That  law 
is  the  GOLDEN  RULE.  If  followed,  not 
religiously  perhaps,  but  spiritually  and  sen- 
sibly, there  can  be  worked  out  a plan  of 
lasting  friendship  between  us.” 

Another  farmer,  far  too  old  to  do  any 
active  farming,  but  with  a memory  of  other 
days,  reminisced  a bit.  “Years  ago,”  he 

( Continued  on  Page  39 ) 
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The  Woodcock  Dog 

By  HERBERT  KENDRICK 

THE  long  hot  summer  months  begin  to  draw  to  a close  when 
the  air  takes  on  a gentle  chill  and  tall  green  com  gives  up 
its  harvest  to  become  bundled  together  forming  neat  wigwam 
shocks  that  furnish  food  and  shelter  for  countless  game  birds. 
With  these  natural  changes  frost  descends  upon  luscious  green 
growth  and  transforms  the  entire  landscape  into  a riot  of  color. 
The  glamorous  Indian  summer  sun  seeps  through  the  trees  form- 
ing enchanting  patterns  on  the  forest  floor.  There  is  no  doubt — 
October  has  arrived.  A new  hunting  season  is  at  hand.  Plans 
hopes  and  dreams  are  ready  to  be  crystalized  into  exciting  gunning 
accomplishments  to  be  added  to  a growing  list  of  memories  for 
days  after  the  gun  is  stored  for  the  last  time. 

Make  the  most  of  every  opportunity  during  this  new  season, 
for  you  and  your  dog  will  never  regret  your  participation  in  the 
greatest  of  all  outdoor  sports.  Mark  your  calendar  and  complete 
your  plans  to  go  for  woodcock  on  opening  day.  Chances  are  good 
that  you  will  experience  some  exceptional  gunning,  thoroughly 
enjoy  being  in  the  woods  at  this  time  of  year,  and  your  dog 
will  love  you  more  deeply  for  beginning  with  the  first  of  the 
open  season;  and  although  we  place  more  emphasis  on  the  sport 
than  the  bag,  the  woodcock  is  regarded  by  many  sportsmen 
as  the  most  appetizing  morsel  in  the  line  of  game  birds. 

The  migratory  bird  law  has  protected  this  strange  winged 
ghost  of  the  low  woodlands,  and  he  is  rapidly  on  the  increase, 
thereby  affording  many  gunners  with  a sport  that  is  rare  indeed. 

The  woodcock  is  a bird  of  mystery  and  men  who  have  con- 
sistently hunted  him  for  years  have  only  a limited  knowledge 
of  his  habits.  We  do  know  that  his  chief  diet  is  earthworms,  and 
where  you  find  black  loamy  soil  that  holds  an  abundant  supply 
of  worms,  there  you  will  find  the  timber-doodle.  When  the  soil 
begins  to  freeze,  ol’  big  eyes  will  move  farther  south  where  his 
delicate  bill  can  easily  penetrate  the  ground  for  his  favorite 
food. 

In  our  state  we  have  a few  birds  that  nest,  rear  their  young 
and  reside  here  until  the  frost  thoroughly  whitens  our  woodland. 
Of  course,  our  best  shooting  will  be  found  when  the  flights  from 
the  north  woods  are  on. 

A woodcock  hunter  must  keep  a close  watch  on  the  thermom- 
eter and  keep  in  touch  with  the  weather  bureau.  When  a freeze 
comes  to  our  neighboring  states  of  the  north  we  can  expect  a 
flight  almost  overnight. 

Look  for  him  at  the  foothills  of  the  mountains  in  moist  well 
sheltered  places,  and  never  overlook  a swamp  bordered  by  alders. 
Vales,  pastures,  and  runs  usually  produce  a few  birds. 

This  timberland  twister  is  an  easy  bird  to  kill — if  you  hit  him — 
however  it  takes  an  experienced  gunner  to  take  him  in  his  wild 
evasive,  corkscrew  flight. 

The  woodcock  will  usually  lie  close  for  the  dog  that  is  well 
trained  and  under  perfect  control.  The  pointer  or  setter  trained 
(Continued  on  Page  33) 


More  On  Shot  Size 

By  TED  TRUEBLOOD 

LAST  month  I speculated  upon  shot  size  and  confidence,  and 
reached  the  conclusion  that  any  size  within  reason  would  kill 
most  any  game  from  woodcock  to  geese,  and  that  the  psychological 
effect  of  a shooter’s  having  confidence  in  the  size  he  preferred  prob- 
ably was  more  beneficial  to  his  shooting  average  than  the  diameter 
or  number  of  pellets  in  the  load. 

The  premise  was  true  enough,  and  I think  all  old  cap  busters  will 
understand  just  what  I meant,  but  it  is  possible  that  many  young 
shooters  don’t  have  a very  good  idea  of  just  what  is  “within  reason.” 
Young  Joe  Blow  may  think  his  load  of  %-ounce  of  4’s  in  his  three 
inch  .410  comes  within  the  definition. 

This  piece,  then,  is  for  the  younger  lads  who  would  like  to  know 
just  which  size  they  should  use  for  what.  Let’s  consider  the  smaller 
guns  first,  the  .410  bore,  and  the  28  and  20  gauges. 

We  can  begin  by  dispelling  a popular  and  mistaken  conception  of 
many  small  bore  shooters.  They  think,  presumably  because  the 
muzzle  is  smaller,  that  the  little  gun  shoots  a smaller  pattern  than 
the  12  gauge.  We’ve  often  heard  hunters  say,  “The  20  will  shoot 
just  as  far,  only  you’ve  got  to  hold  closer.” 

Of  course,  this  is  absurd,  as  a few  pattern  tests  or  even  a little 
mental  calisthenics  will  show.  Assuming  a full  choke  .410  with 
three  inch,  %-ounce  loads  will  kill  a pheasant  at  30  yards,  and  a 
full  choke  12  with  1%-ounce  load  at  50,  why,  then,  if  the  %-ounce 
group  holds  in  a smaller  area,  (presumably  only  two-thirds  as 
large)  won’t  the  .410  kill  a pheasant  as  far?  The  pattern  would  be 
just  as  dense  and  just  as  many  pellets  would  strike  the  bird, 
assuming  the  same  size  shot  were  used  in  both. 

No,  lads,  the  small  bores  don’t  shoot  smaller  patterns.  They  shoot 
thinner  patterns,  and  the  lighter  the  load  the  thinner  the  pattern — 
generally  speaking.  This  is  the  reason  why  Junior’s  .410  won’t  kill 
a duck  as  far  as  Pop’s  12,  and  it  also  has  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  size  shot  to  use. 

A safe  rule  to  follow  is:  small  gauge,  small  shot.  The  two  and 
one-half  inch,  %-ounce  load  or  the  three  inch  %-ounce  load  in  the 
.410;  the  %-ounce  load  in  the  28,  and  the  %-ounce  load  in  the  20 
are  limited  in  range  by  the  thinness  of  the  pattern,  rather  than  the 
penetration  of  the  shot. 

Of  course,  the  man  who  shoots  big  shot  in  a light  gun  occasionally 
will  scratch  down  a bird  at  fairly  long  range  with  a broken  wing 
or  one  shot  in  the  brain  or  heart.  These  freak  occurrences  should 
be  considered  in  the  same  light  as  finding  a $10  bill,  and  can’t  be 
counted  as  regular  dividends. 

One  important  point  to  remember  is  that  large  shot,  being  heavier, 
retain  their  velocity  better.  Consequently,  each  large  shot  carries 
more  shocking  and  penetrating  power  at  long  range. 

On  the  other  hand,  because  they  are  larger,  there  are  less  big  shot 
in  any  given  load,  and  this,  in  turn,  means  more  open  patterns.  The 
problem,  then,  is  to  choose  a shot  size  which  gives  the  best  pattern 
consistent  with  adequate  penetration. 

(Continued  on  Page  39) 
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The  muskrat  is  the  most  popular  fur-hearing  animal  in  Pennsylvania 


EVER  since  I was  a small  boy  trapping  and 
hunting  appealed  to  me.  In  its  primary 
stages  my  knowledge  of  these  things  was 
limited  by  inexperience  and  the  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  the  out-of-doors.  But, 
through  the  will  to  learn,  I progressed  rapid- 
ly. This  meant  discussing  problems  with 
older  men  who  had  long  experience  behind 
them,  men  of  truth  and  understanding,  not 
the  braggart  or  story  book  writer  whose  in- 
formation may  not  be  reliable.  Many  days 
and  years  were  spent  in  the  fields  and  woods 
studying  plant  and  animal  life  in  different 
sections  of  the  country,  making  comparisons 
wherever  possible  and  noting  differences  in 
natural  habitat.  Learning  in  this  manner,  I 
began  to  increase  my  catches  with  either 
gun  or  trap  and  it  is  at  this  point  that  I 
discovered  something  new — the  Proper  Hand- 
lin  of  Furs. 

Furs  are  something  that  have  value  to  us 
and  had  value  to  our  ancestors  of  by-gone 
years.  They  give  us  warmth  as  clothing, 
money  as  a revenue,  and  trade  as  a business. 
Their  proper  handling  by  the  majority  of 
trappers  has  been  overlooked.  It  is  well  to 
know  that  furs  are  perishable  and  can’t  be 
handled  as  cord  wood.  There  are  some 
general  rules  which  should  be  known  first 
of  all.  The  place  selected  for  storing  green 
pelts  should  be  dry  and  have  plenty  of 
ventilation,  but  allowing  no  sunshine.  Sun- 
shine directly  on  furs  when  green  will  draw 
the  grease  into  the  furs,  which  will  tend  to 
shrink  and  harden  the  skin,  causing  what 
is  known  as  “grease  burn.” 

Each  skin  should  hang  separate  from  the 
other.  They  should  be  out  of  reach  of  dogs 


and  mice,  for  mice  will  chew  them  in  secur- 
ing the  fat.  When  catching  a fur-bearer 
skin  it  out  as  soon  as  possible,  for  the  body 
starts  to  decay  as  soon  as  the  organs  stop 
functioning.  This  will  start  “slips”  as  soon 
as  maceration  takes  place,  depending  a lot 
on  weather  conditions  and  temperatures. 

After  skinning  the  animal  put  it  on  a fur 
stretcher  as  soon  as  possible  (as  will  be 
described  later  on)  or,  if  you  cannot  do  so 
at  once,  place  grass  or  leaves  inside  of  pelt 
to  give  it  ventilation  prior  to  stretching.  This 
will  avoid  sweating  of  the  skin  and  protect 
it  against  mold. 

Be  sure  when  you  skin  all  fur-bearers  to 
use  a good  sharp  knife  so  you  won’t  tear 
the  skin.  Cut  carefully  around  the  eyes 
and  nose  and  don’t  pull  too  hard  for  in  most 
cases  the  skin  is  tender  at  these  parts. 
Should  an  animal  be  wet,  dry  it  under 
natural  conditions,  using  a stick  or  your 
hand  to  beat  the  fur  dry.  Don’t  brush  or 
comb  the  fur  for  you  might  loosen  the 
guard  hairs  as  in  a fox  skin,  or  pull  out 
bunches  of  fur  if  matted,  as  in  the  case  of 
burrs.  This  can  be  left  for  the  fur  dresser 
to  do.  Avoid  placing  the  animal  near  the 
stove,  for  you  might  singe  the  hair.  Mud 
may  be  removed  by  beating  when  dry 
without  any  injury  to  the  fur.  Be  sure  to 
clean  the  pelt  while  on  the  body,  for  it  is 
more  easily  handled.  Salt  should  not  ‘be 
put  on  the  flesh  side  of  furred  skins  as  it 
hardens  them. 

With  these  general  rules,  we  will  prepare 
a muskrat  skin  that  will  demand  the  top 
price,  depending  on  grade  which  will  be  set 
by  the  buyer. 
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PROPER 
HANDLING 
OF  FURS 

By  BAIRD  HERSHEY 

My  particular  way  to  skin  a muskrat  is  to 
hang  it  up,  fastening  a slip  noose  of  stout 
cord  to  its  left  rear  foot  just  above  the 
heel.  A circular  cut  is  made  at  this  point 
and  the  same  cut  made  on  the  right  leg. 
From  these  two  cuts  slit  the  skin  on  the 
inner  side  of  legs  to  the  vent  below  the 
tail.  Take  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  and 
push  it  beneath  the  skin  at  the  slits,  working 
the  pelt  from  the  body.  Care  must  be  taken 
when  pulling  the  skin  from  the  belly  as  the 
abdominal  walls  are  tender  and  often  times 
tear,  leaving  the  entrails  to  fall  out  upon 
the  fur. 

When  you  have  loosened  the  skin  as  far 
as  possible,  take  a tin  shears  or  snips  and 
sever  the  tail  from  the  skin  or  cut  it  with 
your  knife.  Opossum  tails  are  also  cut  from 
the  skins.  Draw  the  skin  down  over  the 
shoulders  and  pull  the  fore-legs  back  taking 
skin  forward  in  peeling  motion  to  as  far  as 
the  feet.  Make  a circular  cut  at  the  ankles 
and  draw  the  feet  through  the  holes.  Roll 
the  skin  down  to  the  back  of  ears  and  cut 
off  ears  close  to  the  head.  Roll  the  skin  to 
the  eyes  and  ‘be  sure  to  cut  carefully  around 
the  eyelids.  This  is  a very  easy  place  to 


By  Dr.  C.  S.  Apgar 


In  1945  fur-dealers  reported  having  purchased 
306,437  muskrats. 
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— snow5  cut*  tor  cased  snn 
4-  SHOWS  CUTS  FOR  OPEN’  SKIN 


SKINNING  THE  TAIL  VJITU  THE 
AID  OF  A SPLIT  STICK. 


PEELING  THE  WIPE 
OVER  THE  &ODY  WITH 
THE  HANDS. 


CUTTING  SKIN  LOOfE 

around  fore  feet. 


CUTTING  CARE  FULL  V HIDE 
FROM  AROUND  HEAD  AND  NOSE 


FOR  PELTS  WITH  FEET  LEFT  OH: 

A Spread  Slit;  Exposing  Joint-  Cut 
^ Tendons-  Peel  Down  Skin 

FOR  PELTS  WITH  FEET  CUTOFF 1 

£)  Cut  Skin  Around  Wrist  or 
ankle  Joints-  Peel  Down  Skin. 


Courtesy  Animal  Trap  Company.  Lltltz.  Pa 


cut  a hole  in  the  skin.  The  last  cut  is  the 
nose.  Be  sure  to  cut  far  back  on  the 
cartilage  as  the  skin  of  the  nose  turns  in  at 
-he  nostrils.  Swing  the  rat  around  and  cut 
skin  from  lower  jaw  at  the  lip. 

Now  that  you  have  the  skin  from  the  body 
it  may  be  scraped  carefully  and  gently  to 
rid  it  of  its  surplus  fat  Take  your  scraper 
and  scrape  the  fatty  parts  of  the  skin  which 
will  be  around  front  legs,  belly  and  rear 
legs.  When  the  skin  is  free  of  loose  fat  it 
is  ready  for  the  stretcher.  Some  trappers 
use  hack  saw  blades,  others  knives.  I use  a 
dull  draw  knife  with  handles  that  are  hori- 
zontal from  the  blade.  These  tools  are  called 
“scrapers”  or  “fleshers.” 

The  rat  skin  is  now  drawn  flesh  side  out 
over  a board  which  fits  the  skin.  To  de- 
termine the  size  of  board  to  use,  lay  your 
rat  skin  on  a table  upon  the  belly  side,  draw 
around  it  with  a pencil,  making  the  lines  of 
the  sides  of  the  skin  somewhat  narrow.  A 
board  of  % inch  thickness  and  about  two 
feet  long  can  now  be  fashioned  from  the 
drawing.  When  the  board  is  cut  to  the  size 
of  the  drawing,  round  off  the  edges  some- 
what so  the  skin  slips  on  and  off  easily. 
Slip  the  rat  skin  over  this  board  with  the 
flesh  side  exposed  and  tack  the  lower  edges 
in  a “V”  shape  to  the  board. 

I prefer  a wire  stretcher  for  muskrats. 
This  stretcher  has  two  slide  bars  with  flat 
metal  teeth  which  grip  the  top  and  bottom 
tail  pieces  of  the  skin  and  can  be  pulled 
down  snugly  to  give  all  skins  uniform  shape 
which  makes  an  attractive  appearance  to  the 
buyer.  Other  conveniences  of  the  wire 
stretcher  are  that  air  can  circulate  through 
the  fur  side  of  the  pelt,  which  facilitates 
drying,  and  it  can  be  easily  slipped  off  of 
stretcher  by  squeezing  together  the  vertical 
sides  which  loosens  the  fur  from  stretcher 
which  has  a tendency  to  stick.  A stretcher 
fashioned  from  a roofing  shingle  doesn’t  have 
these  advantages.  Many  times  the  shingle 
has  to  be  split,  causing  the  skin  to  tear 
frequently  upon  removing  it  when  dried. 
Once  the  skin  is  dried  it  can  be  removed 
from  the  stretcher  and  laid  in  a dry  place 
until  sold. 

The  skunk  skin  is  handled  the  same  way 
as  the  muskrat,  except  skinning  of  the  vent. 
Make  a circular  cut  around  the  vent  leaving 
plenty  of  skin,  which  will  result  in  leaving 
much  of  the  odor  or  musk  with  the  carcass. 
The  tail  should  be  split  part  way  up  the 
under  side  and  the  bone  removed.  Tails  are 
usually  left  on  skunk  pelts,  not  for  their 
fur  value,  but  for  easy  handling  of  the  skins 
and  also  for  their  better  appearance.  A 
board  of  % inch  thickness  is  fashioned  for 
the  skunk  the  same  as  the  muskrat.  In  this 
case  this  board  will  be  used  to  hold  the  skin 
in  place  while  scraping  off  the  fat  and  also 
as  a stretcher. 

In  scraping  the  fat  from  the  skunk  skin 
there  is  more  work  than  with  the  muskrat. 
It  has  a meat  tissue  that  is  red  in  color 
which  extends  over  the  back  of  skin.  This 
must  be  scraped  off,  for  underneath  this  is 
a layer  of  fat  which  protects  the  hair  roots. 
This  fat  should  be  scraped  somewhat,  but 
not  enough  to  expose  the  hair  roots  so  they 
might  slip.  After  scraping  the  skin  clean  of 
fat,  take  some  box  nails  and  tack  the  skin 
to  the  board.  As  you  insert  point  of  nail  in 
foe  skin  pull  down  hard  and  tack  into  the 


board;  this  stretches  the  skin  lengthwise.  I 
usually  put  one  tack  in  each  rear  foot  or  leg 
skin,  two  in  the  tail  to  spread  it,  and  one  or 
two  in  the  belly  skin  at  the  bottom  edge  if 
it  should  sag  a little. 

Weasels  and  opossums  are  handled  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  skunk,  only  the  female 
opossum  has  a pouch  on  the  belly  side  which 
may  make  a tear  in  the  skin  if  pulled  too 
hard  while  skinning.  When  you  come  to  the 
pounch  take  your  knife  and  cut  deep  toward 
the  belly,  but  not  enough  to  expose  the 
bowels — this  will  free  the  pouch.  Be  careful 
in  scraping  the  weasel  skin  and  opossum  for 
they  are  both  tender  and  tear  easily. 

Foxes,  raccoons  and  mink  are  handled  the 
same  as  the  skunk,  except  for  the  skinning 


of  the  vent  which  does  not  have  to  be  done. 
Their  feet  must  be  skinned  out  to  the  toes, 
making  slits  on  the  underside  of  feet  and 
remove  the  bones.  Tail  bones  are  also  re- 
moved in  these  skins.  But  in  most  instances 
these  three  mentioned  skins  are  turned  “fur 
side  out”  when  nearly  dry  on  the  stretchers. 
You  may  take  your  hand  and  rub  the  fur 
briskly  to  fluff  the  matted  hair.  This  will 
help  it  to  dry  by  allowing  a free  circulation 
of  air  to  get  near  the  hide. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  suggestions  for  the 
“Proper  Handling  of  Furs”  will  result  in 
better  prepared  furs  for  this  coming  season. 
Because  it  certainly  does  make  a difference 
to  the  buyer. 
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Photo  by  Leo  A.  Luttringer.  Jr 

At  the  California  State  Teachers  College  on  September  21,  a new  Conservation  move- 
ment got  off  to  an  excellent  start.  It  has  to  do  with  the  establishment  of  Junior  Sports- 
men’s Clubs  in  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools  and  you  will  hear  more  about  it  later. 
Above  is  the  group  of  educators  and  conservationists  who  participated  in  the  initial  con- 
ference to  form  a program  of  activities  for  such  clubs 


FINANCIAL  STATUS 

The  amount  of  money  credit  to  the  Game 


Funds  during  August  1946  $16,642.22 

The  amount  disbursed  from  the  Game  Fund 

during  August  1946  $233,949.68 

The  Treasury  Department  Game  Fund  bal- 
ance August  31,  1946  $2,028,104.24 


(Exclusive  of  $132,000.00  invested  in  Gov- 
ernment Bonds.  The  balance  includes  the 
Wartime  Reserve,  although  no  deduction  is 
made  for  commitments  and  unwarranted 
requisitions  as  of  August  31,  1946). 


A total  of  64,523  fur-seal  skins  were  taken 
in  the  Government-administered  sealing 
operations  on  Alaska’s  Pribilof  Islands  dur- 
ing the  1946  season  which  closed  August  8. 

This  represents  a decrease  of  12,441  skins 
under  the  1945  take  according  to  officials 
of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 


Wildlife  vs.  Auto 

Wm.  W.  Gibb,  R.  No.  1,  Emlenton,  re- 
ports 'the  following  dead  birds  and  animals 
observed  on  the  highways  of  Venango 
Coun ty  from  January  1 to  July  3:  550 

rabbits,  44  groundhogs,  24  squirrels,  17 
skunks,  1 raccoon,  4 deer,  35  opossums,  8 
muskrats,  1 fox,  4 porcupines,  5 grouse,  1 
quail,  1 ringneck,  27  crows  and  5 miscel- 
laneous small  birds  and  animals. 


“Precocial”  birds  are  those  which  are  able 
to  run  about  shortly  after  being  hatched 
from  the  shell  and  are  not  cared  for  in  the 
nest  by  their  parents.  Examples  are  the 
bobwhite  quail,  ringnecked  pheasant,  Hun- 
garian partridge,  ruffed  grouse,  prairie 
chicken,  woodcock,  jacksnipe  and  killdeer. 


$6,000,000  for  Postwar 
Wildlife  Programs 

Postwar  wildlife  programs  involving  an 
expenditure  of  $6,000,000  during  the  next 
eight  to  ten  years  will  be  undertaken  as  soon 
as  manpower  and  materials  are  available. 

Six  major  projects  would  be  undertaken 
including: 

a.  An  expansion  of  the  food  and  cover  im- 
provement program;  construction  of  dams; 
cover-mapping  and  future  management  plan- 
ning; growing  or  purchasing  food-bearing 
planting  stock,  to  cost  $2,640,000. 

b.  Establishment  of  additional  game  farms 
and  expansion  of  facilities  for  increased  pro- 
duction on  farms  currently  operated;  pur- 
chase of  more  game  from  private  breeders 
for  restocking  purposes;  increasing  distribu- 
tion of  day-old  pheasant  chicks;  importations 
of  rabbits,  to  cost  $2,315,000. 

c.  An  expansion  of  the  Cooperative  Farm- 
Game  Program  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth as  needed,  to  approximately  1,000,000 
acres,  to  cost  $400,000. 

d.  An  expansion  of  law  enforcement  activ- 
ities; purchase  of  new  uniforms  and  radio 
equipment;  expansion  of  game  feeding  and 
predator  control  programs;  rendering  more 
aid  to  interested  landowners;  etc.,  to  cost 
$445,000. 

e.  An  expansion  of  the  present  field  re- 
search projects  and  initiation  of  new  ones 
with  aid  from  Federal  Government,  to  cost 
$150,000. 

f.  An  expansion  of  programs  currently  in 
effect  and  provide  for  additional  facilities  to 
serve  the  sportsmen’s  groups,  schools,  serv- 
ice clubs,  etc.,  throughout  the  Commonwealth 
to  inform  the  public  more  fully  concerning 
wildlife  restoration  needs,  to  cost  $50,000. 

More  than  $1,300,000  for  these  purposes  is 
already  available  in  a Special  Wartime  Re- 
serve fund  which  has  been  gradually  ac- 
cumulated. The  remainder  will  be  antici- 
pated from  regular  sources  and  increased 
appropriations  from  accumulated  monies  in 
the  Federal-Aid-in-Wildlife  fund. 

Some  projects  are  already  under  way; 
others  will  be  started  as  additional  man- 
power, materials  and  machinery  becomes 
available. 

A 24  page  bulletin  outlining  the  program 
was  just  published  and  will  be  sent  to  all 
sportsmen’s  organizations  and  other  groups 
interested  in  the  Commission’s  future  activ- 
ities. 
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FAMOUS  MAMMALOGIST  DIES 

Science  and  conservation  both  lost  an  out- 
standing authority  through  the  passing,  on 
September  3,  of  Major  Edward  A.  Goldman, 
one  of  the  leading  mammalogists  of  the  coun- 
try and  for  51  years  a member  of  the  scien- 
tific staff  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

Major  Goldman  was  an  outstanding  au- 
thority in  his  field.  As  a result  of  his  exten- 
sive field  work,  he  had  described  more 
species  and  sub-species  than  any  living  mam- 
malogist. 

Major  Goldman  is  credited  with  having  dis- 
covered or  described  275  of  the  type  speci- 
mens of  mammals  in  the  Service’s  collection. 
No  less  than  30  kinds  of  birds  and  animals 
and  a score  of  plants  have  been  named  in  his 
honor  by  other  scientists. 

Many  years  of  Major  Goldman’s  service 
with  the  government  were  spent  in  making 
biological  surveys  in  Mexico  and  he  was  in- 
strumental in  drawing  up  the  treaty  with 
Mexico  for  the  protection  of  migratory  birds 
which  was  proclaimed  by  the  president  of 
the  United  States  in  1937. 

At  the  time  of  his  death.  Major  Goldman 
was  at  work  on  a comprehensive  manuscript 
on  the  mammals  of  Mexico,  embodying  the 
results  of  his  studies  in  that  country  which 
began  in  1891  and  took  him  over  thousands 
of  miles  of  horseback,  into  every  part  of 
Mexico. 


Dinner  Guest:  Will  you  please  pass  the 
nuts,  professor? 

Prof:  I suppose  so — although  most  of  them 
deserve  flunking. 


Senator  Whistlestop  was  being  shown 
around  the  state  psychopathic  institution. 
He  paused  to  ask  one  of  the  inmates  a ques- 
tion. 

“What’s  your  name,  my  good  man?” 

“George  Washington,”  was  the  prompt  re- 
ply- 

The  Senator  was  momentarily  flustered. 

“Why,  sir,  that’s  preposterous,”  he  ex- 
claimed. “The  last  time  I visited  here 
you  told  me  you  were  General  Grant.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  meekly  replied  the  man.  “But, 
you  see,  that  was  by  my  first  wife.” 


OBITUARY 

We  were  very  sorry  to  learn  recently  of  the 
death  of  former  Game  Protector  Kay  O.  Dunkle 
of  Chambersburg,  on  September  4.  He  served 
the  Commission  with  distinction  from  1919  to 
1932  when  he  retired.  He  was  a World  War  I 
Veteran  and  for  a number  of  years  commanded 
Troop  E,  104th  Cavalry,  Pennsylvania  National 
Guard.  Our  deepest  sympathy  is  extended  to 
his  wife  and  family. 


CHARLES  F.  PFEIFFER 


Charlie  Pfeiffer  of  Montoursville,  was  recently 
appointed  Senior  Game  Farm  Superintendent 
after  having  served  in  the  capacity  of  Assistant 
Superintendent  at  the  Loyalsock  Game  Farm 
since  July  1936.  Following  in  the  footsteps  of 
Earl  Greenwood,  who  was  recently  appointed 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Propagation  and 
Distribution.  Charlie  has  demonstrated  fully 
his  ability  to  handle  game  birds. 


FISH  AND  GAME  STUDY 

Representative  George  A.  Goodling,  Logan- 
ville,  chairman  of  a joint  state  government 
committee  making  a study  of  the  fish  and 
game  commissions,  recently  made  a three- 
day  inspection  tour  with  members  of  the 
Commission  and  its  executive  director,  Seth 
Gordon. 

The  Commission  owns  838,000  acres,  having 
holdings  in  practically  every  county  in  the 
state.  Game  lands  were  inspected  in  Centre, 
Clinton,  McKean,  Warren,  Crawford  and  Jef- 
ferson counties.  One  of  the  main  purposes 
of  the  trip  was  to  observe  the  experimental 
work  being  done  with  large  bulldozers  which 
are  working  in  areas  where  lumbering  could 
not  be  carried  on.  Here  the  trees  are  push- 
ed over  and  allowed  to  remain,  permitting 
sunlight  to  enter  which  in  turn  stimulates 
dense  undergrowth  so  necessary  for  both 
food  and  cover  for  wildlife. 

In  many  areas  the  canopy  has  become  so 
heavy  that  practically  all  undergrowth  is 
destroyed.  The  limiting  factor  in  maintain- 
ing our  wildlife  is  food,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
this  practice  will  partly  relieve  that  situation. 
While  this  work  is  too  new  to  form  any  def- 
inite conclusions,  those  in  charge  thereof 
and  those  who  made  the  trip  are  optimistic 
over  its  possibilities.  Prior  to  this  time, 
hand-cutting  was  practiced  to  obtain  the 
same  results  but  the  practice  was  too  costly 
and  entirely  too  slow. 

The  Pymatuning  Reservoir  in  Crawford 
county,  the  largest  artificial  lake  in  Penn- 
sylvania, was  visited.  Each  year  the  Com- 
mission plants  the  entire  shoreline  with 
seeds  which  produce  tons  of  food  for  wild 
waterfowl  which  is  abundant  in  that  section. 
Most  of  this  area  is  open  to  public  hunting 
and  each  year  thousands  of  ducks  and  geese 
are  taken. 

The  Fish  Commission  is  also  doing  exten- 
sive work  there.  Millions  of  fingerling  bass 
are  taken  from  the  lake  and  held  in  rearing 
ponds  until  they  have  reached  the  proper 
size  for  restocking  purposes  throughout  the 
state. 

The  Game  Commission  recently  purchased 
a farm  near  Cambridge  Springs  in  Crawford 
county.  It  will  be  known  as  the  Western 
Game  farm  and  will  replace  one  formerly 
used  in  Lawrence  county  where  the  soil  was 
not  suitable  for  the  operation.  Here  ringneck 
pheasants  will  be  raised. 

One  of  the  points  of  interest  was  the  train- 
ing school  for  game  protectors.  Pennsylvania 
pioneered  in  this  work  and  has  one  of  the 
outstanding  schools  of  its  tyr>e  in  the  country 
The  school  is  located  in  Jefferson  county.  A 
new  class  of  30  was  accepted  recently  after 
rigid  mental  and  physical  tests.  The  training 
period  is  one  year.  Of  the  30  who  entered. 
26  are  ex-servicemen. — York  Dispatch. 


PROSECUTIONS 

During  August  102  prosecutions  for  viola- 
tion of  the  Game  Laws  were  brought  in- 
volving penalties  in  the  amount  of  $3,891.00. 
As  a warning  to  careless  hunters  30  of 
these  prosecutions  were  for  violating  safety 
regulations  especially  carrying  loaded  fire- 
arms in  vehicles. 


October  in  the  Hills 

By  Josephine  Bruce  Alexander 


October, — Autumn’s  gypsy  Queen, 

Camps  in  thickets  lately  green, 

Drapes  her  flaming  tapestries 
Across  the  plumage  of  the  trees. 

She  weaves  her  spell  of  color  thrills 
Upon  the  brow  of  pleasant  hills. 

I love  October’s  pensive  moods, 

These  hills  where  sunlight  idly  broods 
On  covert-thatch,  where  wild  things  run 
Down  trails  toward  a topaz  sun, 

And  healing  unction  rides  the  breeze 
Spiced  with  the  tang  of  moulting  trees. 


When  Autumn  slumbers  on  their  breast, 
And  crimson  halos  stain  the  west; 

When  sumach’s  blush  pastels  the  slopes 
And  pheasants  call  from  hazel-copse, 

I love  these  mellow  hills  that  lie 
Against  a purple -gentian  sky! 

The  muted  music  of  the  trees, 

A flight  of  wings,  the  drone  of  bees, — 
By  summer’s  grace  these  symbols  all 
Have  fused  into  a golden  fall. 

These  hills  shall  ever  hold  for  me 
A sanctum  of  tranquility. 
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1907,  he  received  degrees  of  B.S.  and  M.S 
from  Mississippi  State  College  in  1933  anc 
M.F.  and  Ph.D.  from  the  University  oi 
Michigan  in  1937. 


New  Legislation  in  Congress 

The  following  hills  relating  to  soil,  water, 
plants,  public  lands  and  wildlife  have  been 
introduced  in  Congress, 

Fish  and  Game 

S.  2288.  Sen.  Pepper  (Fla.).  Permits  pub- 
lic shooting  on  not  to  exceed  25  percent  of 
the  area  of  national  wildlife  refuges.  Re- 
ferred to  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  6/3/46.  Companion  measure  to  H.  , 
R.  3460. 

H.  R.  7104.  Mr.  Robertson  (Va.).  Pro- 
vides federal  aid  to  the  States  for  fishery 
restoration  and  management  projects.  Reve- 
nues to  provide  this  aid  derived  by  earmark- 
ing the  excise  tax  of  10%  on  fishing  tackle. 
In  nearly  all  respects  the  bill  follows  the 
Pittman-Robertson  Act  of  1938  for  federal 
aid  to  State  game  projects.  Referred  to  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
7/22/46. 

Note:  Congressman  Robertson  introduced 
this  bill  to  obtain  reaction  from  sportsmen, 
fish  and  game  commissioners,  and  conserva- 
tion organizations.  He  did  not  expect  it  to 
get  consideration  at  this  late  date  but  will 
reintroduce  it  in  the  next  session. 

The  Pittman-Robertson  Act  was  amended 
to  permit  25%  of  the  State’s  fund  annually 
for  maintenance.  The  Coordination  Act  of 
1934  was  amended  and  a few  teeth  inserted. 


BLACK  FOREST  MAGIC 

A THRILLING  NEW  LECTURE 
By  Hal  H.  Harrison 

Over  6,000  acres  of  towering  timber,  much 
of  it  virgin  white  pine  and  hemlock,  has  j 
earned  for  Cook  Forest  the  title  of  “The  ; 
Black  Forest  of  America.”  Located  along 
the  winding  Clarion  River,  Cook  Forest  offers  j 
the  outdoorsman  and  the  nature  lover  a 
veritable  paradise  of  beautiful  birds,  wood- 
land mammals,  lovely  flowers,  sparkling  trout 
and  miles  of  glorious  trails  through  forests 
of  majestic  trees  and  acres  of  rhododendron. 
Hal  Harrison  has  recorded  with  his  color 
camera  the  splendor  of  this  pine  and  hem- 
lock dreamland  and  the  wild  creatures  that 
dwell  within  it.  YOUR  organization  will 
thrill  at  the  stories  he  tells  and  the  techni- 
color slides  he  shows. 

You  have  seen  Hal  H.  Harrison’s  stories 
and  pictures  in  Life,  Collier’s,  Coronet,  Lib- 
erty, Country  Gentleman,  Pageant,  American 
Weekly,  Travel,  Popular  Mechanics,  Audu- 
bon Magazine,  Mechanix  Illustrated,  Mini- 
cam, True,  American  Forests,  Popular  Photog- 
raphy and  other  well-known  national  maga- 
zines. Now,  let  Hal  Harrison  tell  you  his 
greatest  story  . . . BLACK  FOREST  MAGIC. 
For  Reservations:  Address  HAL  H.  HARRI- 
SON, The  Valley  Daily  News,  Tarentum, 
Pa. 
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DILLON,  JOHNSON  AND  YEAGER 
PROMOTED 

Albert  M.  Day,  director  of  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  has  announced  the  pro- 
motion of  W.  R.  Dillon  to  become  Chief, 
Branch  of  Administration,  and  Oscar  H. 
Johnson  to  be  Chief,  Branch  of  Management. 

The  new  places  are  in  line  with  the  recent 
reorganization  of  the  Service,  which  provides 
for  the  concentration  of  Service  functions  in 
four  branches  concerned  with  administration, 
research,  commercial  fisheries  and  manage- 
ment of  fish  and  game  resources.  This 
streamlining  of  the  work  of  the  Service  is 
designed  to  improve  the  agency’s  services  to 
the  public. 

Roy  Dillon  has  been  in  government  service 
since  1934.  Mr.  Johnson  is  former  director  of 
the  South  Dakota  Department  of  Game  and 
Fish. 

Dr.  Lee  E.  Yeager  has  been  named  head 
of  the  wildlife  research  unit  program  in  the 
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Division  of  Wildlife  Research  of  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Director  of  the 
Service  Albert  M.  Day  announced  today. 

Dr.  Yeager,  who  entered  the  service  more 
than  a year  ago  as  a biologist  in  the  Office 
of  the  Coordinator  of  River  Basin  Studies, 
in  his  new  post  will  also  serve  as  liaison 
officer  on  Pittman-Robertson  research  pro- 
jects to  correlate  valuable  scientific  data 
acquired  through  expenditure  of  federal  aid 
in  wildlife  restoration  funds.  He  succeeds 
Dr.  Gustauv  Swanson  who  was  recently  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  research  division  of  the 
Service. 

Dr.  Yeager  served  from  1936  to  1938  as  a 
forest  entomologist  with  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology and  plant  Quarantine  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  from  1938  to 
1945  with  the  Illinois  Natural  History  Sur- 
vey where  he  conducted  research  into  wild- 
life management,  especially  in  agricultural 
and  forestry  relationships. 

Born  at  Sky  Lake,  Mississippi,  Oct.  28, 


Photo  by  Leo  A.  Luttringer,  Jr. 

The  above  Bald  Eagle  was  caught  in  a trap  by  a toenail  when  in  the  act  of 
capturing  a chicken  on  a Berks  County  farm.  It  was  turned  over  to  Game  Protector 
E.  J.  Turner,  Centerport,  and  thence  to  the  Philadelphia  Zoo. 
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Over  $2,000,000  were  paid  trappers  by  Pennsylvania  fur  dealers  last  year,  many 
farmer  lads  like  the  one  above  netting  a splendid  wintertime  income  for  their  efforts. 


NO,  NO,  MISTER  FOX 

“Foxes  raiding  your  chicken  yard?”  Well, 
recording  to  Dayton  Parsons,  vermin  control 
:echnician  for  the  Ohio  Division  of  Conser- 
vation and  Natural  Resources,  there  is  an 
easy  way  to  keep  foxes  away  from  chicken 
yards,  and  without  damage  to  Master  Rey- 
nard. 

Cut  down  the  weeds  around  the  chicken 
yard  and  encircle  the  area  with  a two- 
foot-wide  swath  which  has  been  heavily 
sprayed  with  a mixture  consisting  of  one 
quart  of  turpentine  to  the  gallon  of  used 
motor  oil.  The  odor  of  the  mixture  is  ex- 
tremely distasteful  to  foxes,  says  Mr.  Par- 
sons. 


PASSENGER  PIGEON  MONUMENT 

A monument  to  the  passenger  pigeon,  now 
extinct,  is  planned  by  the  Wisconsin  Society 
of  Ornithology  in  Wisconsin’s  Wyalusing 
State  Park.  The  last  member  of  this  species, 
which  once  roamed  in  the  country  in  flocks 
which,  according  to  old-timers,  “were  so 
large  they  darkened  the  skies”  died  in  cap- 
tivity in  the  Cincinnati  Zoo  in  1914. 

The  new  memorial  will  be  the  second 
monument  to  a bird  in  the  United  States, 
the  first  being  the  monument  to  the  gulls 
erected  by  the  Mormons  in  Salt  Lake  City  to 
commemorate  the  gull  flight  which  saved 
the  Utah  crops  from  the  grasshoppers  n 1847. 


Dakota  Trims  Pheasant  Bag 

Michigan  hunters  who  trek  to  South  Da- 
kota each  year  in  increasing  numbers  for 
spectacular  pheasant  hunting  and  plenty  of 
white  meat  for  the  frozen  food  lockers  back 
home  will  find  themselves  facing  new  re- 
strictions this  fall. 

Instead  of  40  birds,  the  visiting  hunter 
may  ship  or  take  only  25  this  year.  The 
season  is  shortened  at  both  ends,  opening 
Oct.  15  and  closing  Dec.  13  in  the  best  coun- 
ties. End  of  the  season  varies  in  a few 
counties  from  Oct.  19  (a  mere  four  days)  to 
Oct.  24,  Nov.  13  and  Nov.  28. 


A ragged  wayfarer  knocked  at  the  door 
of  the  doctor’s  residence  and  a lady  came 
to  the  door. 

“Madam,”  said  the  tramp,  doffing  his  hat 
politely,  “as  you  see,  I’m  a bit  threadbare, 
winter  is  approaching,  et  cetera.  Could  I 
have  a pair  of  the  doctor’s  old  pants?” 

“I  don’t  think  you  would  wear  them,”  she 
said. 

“Why  not?” 

“Because — I’m  the  doctor.” 


The  village  marshal  was  also  the  village 
veterinarian  . . . One  night  in  the  wee  hours 
the  telephone  rang  and  the  missus  answered 
it.  An  anxious  voice  announced  that  it 
wished  to  speak  with  her  husband.  She 
called  him. 

“Hello,  there,”  growled  the  old  guy  sleep- 
ily. “D’you  want  my  services  as  marshal 
or  vet?” 

“In  both  capacities,”  came  the  voice  over 
the  phone,  “We  can’t  get  our  bulldog’s  mouth 
open  and  he’s  got  a burglar  between  his 
teeth!” 


Eastern  Handgun  Matches 

Division  Supervisors  M.  J.  Golden,  Reading, 
and  H.  T.  Englert,  Oil  City,  attended  the 
Eastern  Regional  Pistol  and  Revolver  Matches 
at  the  United  States  Marine  Base,  Quantico, 
Virginia,  on  July  4,  1946.  The  event,  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Rifleman’s 
Association,  attracted  several  hundred  of  the 
best  handgun  shooters  in  the  Eastern  United 
States. 

Supervisor  Golden  was  third  in  the  grand 
aggregate  topped  only  by  Harry  Reeves  (the 
National  Champion)  of  the  Detroit  Police 
force  and  Col.  Walter  Walsh,  a past  champion. 


Ducks  Unlimited  says  the  latest  informa- 
tion indicates  that  for  100  ducks  that  came 
back  to  the  Canadian  nesting  ground  in  the 
Spring  of  1945,  70  came  back  in  the  Spring 
of  1946.  The  nesting  season  of  1946,  however, 
was  more  favorable  than  that  of  1945.  Pro- 
duction per  100  ducks  this  year  was  greater 
than  last  year.  Broods  are  fewer  in  number, 
but  larger.  During  the  war,  conservation 
agencies  were  handicapped  by  shortage  of 
men  and  material.  By  1947,  most  of  these 
handicaps  should  be  removed.  The  Canadian 
Government  and  people  are  working  with  us. 
Let  us  really  do  things  in  1947. 


ANSWERS  TO  “WHAT’S  WRONG” 

1.  Downy  young  ducks,  because  of  th’lr  low 
specific  gravity,  float  very  high,  resting  as 
lightly  as  feathers  upon  the  water. 

2.  Caribou  swim  with  their  entire  back  out  of 
the  water. 

3.  Coots  do  not  have  webbed  feet,  but  widely- 
lobed  toes. 

1.  Blacksnakes  have  no  fangs.  They  have  a 
mouthful  of  fin-  t."«-th.  and  can  bite,  but  are, 
of  course,  non-poisonous. 


Hunting  Can  Be  Safe 

Hunting  is  a Comparatively  Safe  Sport — 
if  you  make  it  so. 

The  survey  of  a large  insurance  company, 
made  recently,  revealed  that  during  the  past 
five  years  hunting  and  fishing  accidents 
amounted  to  only  6%  of  the  over-all  total 
classified  under  sports  and  recreation. 

Of  this  small  number,  fishing  accidents  ac- 
counted for  2.7%  and  hunting  accidents 
3.3%.  In  comparison,  the  survey  revealed  the 
following  percentages:  Baseball,  9.2%;  golf, 
6.9%;  horseback  riding,  6.5%;  Winter  sports. 
9.7%;  tennis  and  squash,  6.4%  and  skating, 
6%. 

Now  is  the  time  for  all  of  us  who  go  afield 
to  practice  a resolution  that  all  hunters  have, 
or  should  have  made — that  is  to  take  a boy 
hunting  with  us  this  season;  to  instruct  that 
boy  in  the  proper  way  to  handle  a gun;  how 
to  be  ever  thoughtful,  considerate  and  watch- 
ful; to  show  him  the  thousand  and  one  little 
niceties  which  go  to  make  the  day’s  trip 
more  enjoyable,  even  though  we  trudge  home 
with  an  empty  game  bag. 

That  one  trip  may  be  the  means  of  saving 
that  boy  from  the  awful  and  horrifying  ex- 
perience of  realizing  that  he  has  accidentally 
shot,  and  possibly  fatally  injured,  his  com- 
panion. So  let’s  take  a boy  hunting  this 
season  and  teach  him  how  to  hunt  and  the 
proper  way  to  handle  his  gun.  Do  not  let 
him  go  alone.  If  he  learns  nothing  except  the 
business  end  of  a rifle  or  shotgun  is  no  re- 
specter of  wildlife,  domestic  stock  or  even 
mankind,  the  trip  will  have  been  worthwhile. 
— Jack  Opachinski,  Nanticoke. 


A mammal  is  an  animal  but  not  all  ani- 
mals are  mammals:  Mammals  are  warm- 
blooded, vertebrate  creatures,  which  bear 
their  young  alive  and  feed  them  at  their 
breasts. 
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"While  travelling  along  a road  near  Eckville 
I noticed  a common  land  turtle  eating  some- 
thing along  the  roadside,  stopping  to  investigate, 
I found  it  was  eating  a large  copperhead  snake 
someone  had  evidently  killed  earlier  in  the  day. 

“There  appears  to  be  some  disease  or  insect 
killing  the  oak  trees  in  this  section.  There  are 
places  where  about  half  of  the  trees  are  dead  or 
dying,  the  chestnut  oak  seems  to  be  the 
one  most  affected.” — Game  Protector  E.  J.  Turner. 
Centerport,  July,  1946. 


"While  hunting  groundhogs  on  the  game  lands 
Elmer  Fox  shot  and  killed  a young  gray  fox. 
He  and  Norman  Kohl  then  set  some  traps  and 
managed  to  trap  three  more  of  the  litter.  This 
proved  to  be  quite  an  accomplishment  as  they 
also  found  5 groundhogs,  2 raccoons  and  1 
opossum  in  their  traps  along  with  the  fox. 
These  4 gray  fox  were  trapped  within  a few 
hundred  yards  of  where  Norman  Kohl  had 
trapped  a family  of  8 red  foxes  during  June. 
These  men  are  really  doing  their  share  to  make 
the  game  lands  safe  for  our  small  game  species. 

“I  know  of  one  man  in  the  borough  of  Wyo- 
missing  who  took  great  pains  to  discourage  the 
rabbits  from  nesting  in  his  garden  this  spring. 
The  rabbits  used  to  come  and  look  for  nesting 
sites  but  always  gave  it  up  as  a bad  job — 
so  it  seemed.  July  29  four  young  rabbits  were 
seen  hopping  around  in  this  yard  and  a close 
inspection  revealed  that  this  mother  had  waited 
until  the  myrtle  was  high  enough  to  completely 
shield  her,  then  she  had  proceeded  to  make 
her  nest  and  raise  her  young  completely  hidden 
from  the  eyes  of  this  watchful  gardener.  July  30 
the  mother  was  seen  with  five  youngsters  and 
has  evidently  taken  her  brood  out  into  the 
world  to  make  their  living.  She  was  wise  in 
waiting  until  she  could  raise  her  brood  in 
this  yard  because  it  is  completely  fenced  in  so 
that  no  dogs  or  cats  could  get  in  to  disturb 
her  family.” — Game  Protector  Joseph  A.  Leien- 
decker,  Sinking  Spring,  July,  1946. 


"Foxes  appear  more  plentiful  than  ever.  Many 
farmers  and  poultrymen  are  complaining  about 
taking  chickens,  guineas  and  ducks.  One  farmer 
has  killed  seven  foxes  in  the  fields  surrounding 
his  house. 

"Snakes  also  appear  more  plentiful  than  for 
the  past  several  years,  especially  the  poisonous 
species.  So  far  I have  killed  one  copperhead  in 
the  garage  at  headquarters,  one  along  the  drive- 
way, and  a rattlesnake  in  the  road  in  front  of 
headquarters.  A new  pipeline  was  recently  layed 
through  this  section.  While  putting  it  through 
ten  miles  of  mountains  they  killed  fifty  some 
rattlers.” — Game  Protector  Harold  E.  Russell, 
Blain,  July  1946. 


"Bears  must  be  on  the  Increase  as  hardly  a 
week  passes  that  I do  not  have  reports  of  them 
being  seen,  from  my  own  observations  the  West 
end  of  this  district  will  supply  a lot  of  bear 
hunters  a considerable  amount  of  sport  this  fall." 
— Game  Protector  M.  B.  Wells,  Lewisburg,  July, 
1946. 


“Hunting  Accidents — We  have  received  reports 
of  4 hunting  accidents  since  the  first  of  June. 
These  accidents  were  all  cases  of  shooting  human 
beings  in  mistake  for  woodchucks.  Two  of  the 
accidents  were  fatal.  The  other  two  were  cases 
that  needed  hospital  and  doctor’s  care.” — Game 
Protector  William  J.  Davis,  Huntingdon,  July, 
1946. 


“In  spite  of  the  large  kill  of  foxes  the  pest 
year  we  still  have  too  many.  The  farmers  In  my 
district  are  loosing  a lot  of  chickens  to  fox. 

“From  my  observations  and  from  reports  of 
sportsmen  there  are  more  rabbits  and  pheasants 
than  last  year. 

“There  have  been  3 fawns  killed  by  farmers 
mowing  into  them  while  cutting  hay.” — Game 
Protector  Harold  F.  Harter,  Millersburg,  July. 
1946. 


“In  my  patrols  I see  quite  a few  flocks  of 
wild  turkeys.  Recently  I saw  three  hens  with  23 
young  turkeys  with  them.  Reports  are  coming 
in  of  turkeys  being  seen  in  all  sections  of 
District  E-14.” — Game  Protector  Frank  E.  Couse, 
DuBois,  July,  1946. 


“While  preparing  food  plots  for  planting  on 
State  Game  Lands  No.  240,  Potter  County,  we 
located  an  abandoned  red  fox  den  where  we 
found  the  remains  of  four  fawn  deer,  four  wood- 
chucks, one  porcupine,  one  small  pig,  one  oppos- 
sum,  one  cottontail  rabbit,  one  snowshoe  hare 
and  the  feathers,  wings,  legs,  etc.,  from  perhaps 
ten  to  fifteen  white  leghorn  chickens.” — Game 
Protector  Arthur  G.  Logue,  Coudersport,  June, 
1946. 


“The  farmers  of  my  district  were  glad  to 
hear  that  the  Game  Commission  declared  a 
doe  season  for  this  county.  While  talking  to  a 
farmer  on  August  1,  he  estimated  his  damage 
for  the  year  so  far  was  approximately  $2,000.” 
— Game  Protector  John  Spencer,  Orwigsburg. 
July,  1946. 


"More  fawn  deer  have  been  observed  and  re- 
ported seen  this  summer  than  previous  years 
throughout  this  area.  Deer  damage  complaints 
have  been  coming  in  quite  regular  during  the 
past  couple  of  weeks.  The  majority  of  com- 
plaints are  coming  from  gardeners.  Several  have 
been  received  from  parties  living  within  the 
boroughs  of  this  district.” — Game  Protector  How- 
ard F.  Hoffman,  Susquehanna,  July,  1946. 


"During  the  month  of  July,  while  working  on 
game  lands  141,  I had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
three  bears.” — Game  Protector  W.  C.  Achey, 
Weatherly,  July,  1946. 


“On  July  10  a nice  legal  buck  with  horns  in 
the  velvet  was  found  dead  at  Hauto  Coal  Works 
in  Mauch  Chunk  Twp.,  Carbon  County.  From  all 
appearance  it  had  been  in  good  health  with  no 
marks  or  bullet  holes  that  we  could  find.  The 
stomach  was  very  full  of  green  food.” — Game 
Protector  Theodore  T.  Schafer,  Conyngham,  July 
1946. 


"During  the  period  of  July  21  to  July  23  we 
had  a total  of  fifteen  inches  of  rain  In  the 
vicinity  of  Perkasie.  Much  damage  was  done  and 
the  sportsmen  have  been  quite  concerned  about 
the  possible  damage  to  wildlife,  especially  young 
rabbits  and  young  pheasants.  The  local  streams 
overflowed  their  banks  and  low-lying  fields  were 
covered  with  water,  some  as  much  as  a foot.” 
— Game  Protector  James  A.  Brown,  Perkasie. 
July.  1946. 
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"Kenneth  Hogue,  age  12,  Dallastown,  RD1 
killed  an  old  Red  Fox  with  a manure  fork 
inside  the  bam.  It  was  so  mangy  that  only  a 
little  hair  remained  on  the  body,  the  tip  of  the 
tail  and  feet.  After  the  fight  was  over  he  wasn’* 
sure  if  he  had  killed  a fox  or  not.’’— Game  Pro- 
tector Daniel  H.  Nackler,  Windsor,  July,  1946. 


“From  the  damage  complaints  received  this 
summer,  it  looks  like  a very  good  coming  season 
for  deer,  beavers,  raccoons  and  the  wily  fox. 
Deer  have  been  giving  lots  of  trouble  in  crop 
fields,  raccoons  are  bad  on  chickens,  and  I re- 
ceived the  usual  numerous  reports  of  fox  after 
poultry.” — Game  Protector  H.  C.  Sutherland 
Greenville,  July,  1946. 


“Woodchucks  are  plentiful  throughout  the  dis- 
trict. A local  sportsman  reported  killing  seven- 
teen in  one  field.” — Game  Protector  W.  T.  Aunsp- 
bill,  Franklin,  July,  1946. 


’Learned  something  that  to  me  was  new  about 
beavers.  A beaver  came  into  a small  lake  this 
spring  and  kept  damming  up  the  outlet  and  flood- 
ing pasture  land.  I couldn't  locate  any  house 
but  did  locate  the  beaver  sleeping  on  the  bank. 
Several  times  I scared  him  off  the  bank  from 
different  spots  and  concluded  that  he  was  sleep- 
ing in  the  brush  rather  than  build  a house  or 
tunnel  into  a bank.” — Game  Protector  Joseph 
L.  Budd,  Hamlin,  July,  1946. 


"While  working  at  my  headquarters  late  one 
night  this  month  I received  a telephone  call  from 
an  excited  Providence  Township  resident  who 
claimed  that  he  had  just  seen  a large  wolf  on 
his  lawn.  Deputy  Krausse  and  I proceeded  to  the 
informant’s  home  and  on  arrival  found  that  a 
group  of  citizens  had  gathered  and  were  ready 
for  the  hunt.  About  the  time  one  of  the  men 
saw  what  he  thought  was  Mr.  Wolf  and  “let  go” 
with  a charge  of  No.  6 shots.  He  claimed  that 
the  wolf  had  run  across  a path  directly  in  front 
of  him.  Fearing  that  someone  might  get  shot. 
Deputy  Krausse  and  I finally  convinced  them  to 
return  to  their  homes  with  a promise  to  further 
search  the  next  day.  Although  I know  we  have 
lots  of  wolves  in  this  county,  I’m  sure  there 
aren’t  any  with  four  legs.” — Game  Protector 
J.  S.  Kepner,  Media,  July,  1946. 


"On  June  29,  1946  about  300  month-old  ringneck 
chicks  were  stolen  from  the  holding  pens  of  the 
Redbank  Valley  Sportsmens  Association.  These 
birds  had  been  raised  from  day-old  chicks.  The 
club  is  offering  a reward  for  information  leading 
to  the  arrest  of  the  guilty  person  or  persons.” — 
Game  Protector  Duane  E.  Lettie,  Clarion,  July, 
1946. 


“The  deer  are  too  plentiful  and  last  week 
an  old  doe  and  two  fawns  decided  to  visit  a 
garden  in  Tidioute.  They  created  some  interest 
but  the  owner  was  not  pleased  with  the  idea.” 
— Game  Protector  George  H.  Burdick,  Tidioute. 
July,  1946. 


“The  Mahoning  Sportsmens  Association,  Hills- 
ville  received  102  birds  and  at  the  present  time 
have  100  birds  that  are  eight  weeks  old.  These 
birds  are  being  raised  at  the  home  of  V.  E. 
Latshaw,  President  of  the  Association.  This  is 
really  a remarkable  record  and  shows  what  the 
chicks  will  do  when  they  have  the  proper  care 
and  the  proper  equipment  to  be  raised  with.  I 
believe  this  is  a record  for  other  clubs  to  try 
and  equal.” — Game  Protector  William  R.  Over- 
turf,  New  Castle,  July,  1946. 


“On  July  7 I picked  up  a doe  deer  killed  by 
an  automobile  that  was  still  carrying  her  fawn.” 
— Game  Protector  John  S.  Shuler,  Somerset. 
July,  1946. 


“I  noticed  groundhogs  feeding  largely  on  soy- 
beans, especially  where  fields  are  close  to  woods 
and  old  fencerows.  It  is  easy  to  locate  them  as 
they  eat  the  beans  up  as  they  go.  While  the  plant 
is  young  and  tender  the  hogs  are  very  fond  of 
them.” — Game  Protector  R.  E.  Holtzapple,  Middle- 
burg,  June  1946. 


“One  evening  on  my  way  home  from  work  on 
game  lands  39  at  Polk,  I saw  a ringneck  hen 
with  seven  young.  One  of  the  chicks  was  a pure 
albino.  The  mother  hen  seemed  awfully  proud 
of  her  brood  as  she  walked  around  with  her 
head  held  in  the  air.  Evidently  she  thought  the 
albino  was  quite  an  achievement.  The  young 
pheasants  were  all  feathered  out  and  could 
fly.” — Game  Protector  Floyd  A.  Beck.  Venus. 
July,  1946. 


“The  indiscriminate  use  of  firearms  by  campers 
along  our  streams  and  lakes  has  created  a hazard 
to  all  who  enjoy  the  outdoors.  It  seems  that  a 
lot  of  campers  carry  with  them  22  rifles  and 
pistols  with  which  they  delight  in  shooting  at 
floating  objects  on  the  water  with  the  result 
that  bullets  ricochet  and  no  one  knows  where 
they  will  end  up.  This  is  a dangerous  practice 
that  the  laws  during  the  big  game  season  should 
apply  the  year  around. 

“The  bulldozer  operations  have  been  conducted 
on  game  lands  29  where  approximately  150  acres 
of  second  growth  has  been  upset.  Game  lands  39 
with  about  the  same  acreage,  Game  land  24  about 
100  acres  and  game  lands  95  about  12  acres. 
This  should  be  enough  to  judge  the  value  of  this 
work.  It  was  conducted  from  May  to  the  latter 
part  of  July.  The  work  that  was  done  early  in 
Warren  County  looks  very  good  Inasmuch  as  prac- 
tically all  the  upset  trees  have  lived.  Sprout  and 
brier  growths  is  in  evidence  everywhere  on  these 
acres.” — Game  Protector  Hayes  T.  Englert,  Oil 
City,,  July,  1946. 


“One  very  nice  8 point  buck  was  killed  by 
some  unscrupulous  woodchuck  hunter.  After  It 
was  shot  in  the  head  with  a 22  caliber  rifle,  the 
person  responsible  developed  cold  feet  and  left 
the  deer  lying  where  he  shot  it.  This  makes  the 
third  deer  shot  in  this  manner  so  far  this  sea- 
son.”— Game  Protector  George  L.  Norris,  Warren, 
July,  1946. 


"While  patrolling  in  Benslnger  Township  one 
evening  recently  I witnessed  a novel  method  of 
chuck  hunting.  I heard  a rifle  shot  and  upon 
investigation  found  two  boys  hunting  on  a 
rowen  field.  Both  had  rifles,  but  one  of  them 
carried  his  on  a sling  over  his  shoulder  while 
he  marched  beside  his  companion  playing  “You 
Are  My  Sunshine”  on  a harmonica.  The  com- 
panion carried  a rifle  at  the  ready  and  blazed 
away  at  the  woodchucks  which  sat  up  to  listen 
to  the  music.  I heard  six  shots  fired  but  found 
no  chucks  when  I checked  the  boys.  I gathered 
that  the  mouth  organist  was  more  proficient 
than  the  rifleman.”, — Game  Protector  L.  B.  Rosen- 
krans,  Wilcox,  July,  1946. 


“Plentiful  squirrels  more  than  ever,  pheasants 
are  showing  up  very  good,  some  of  the  young 
pheasants  are  getting  fully  colored  and  seem 
to  be  in  good  condition.  Raccoons  and  wood- 
chucks are  getting  to  be  very  destructive  in  all 
sections  in  District  A-9.  I have  cooperators  who 
have  lost  as  high  as  45  chickens  through  coons.” 
—Game  Protector  Clarence  H.  Muinbauer,  Per- 
kasie,  July,  1946. 


“Rattlesnakes  are  showing  very  plentiful  in 
this  section  this  month  with  scarcely  a day 
passing  without  my  either  killing  one  or  more 
or  at  least  observing  a like  amount  freshly 
killed  by  others.  We  have  several  killed  within 
the  borough  limits  and  within  sight  of  my  home 
—Game  Protector  Vem  A.  Van  Order,  Renovo 
July.  1946. 


“The  timber  job  on  game  lands  159  is  pro- 
gressing very  nicely.  Some  very  fine  timber  is 
being  taken  off  the  area.  Trees  sawing  1000  feet 
of  lumber  or  more  quite  numerous.  I have  scaled 
hemlock,  yellow  birch  and  maple  that  measured 
well  over  1000  board  feet  and  some  as  much  a? 
1560.  This  area  should  develop  into  one  of  the 
finest  game  feeding  sections  to  be  found  any- 
where in  the  state  after  the  lumbering  operation 
has  been  completed.”— Game  Protector  Maynard 
R.  Miller,  Honesdale,  July,  1946. 


"Through  the  courtesy  of  William  Litts  and 
Frank  Loux  of  Matamoras  a plane  was  made 
available  to  salt  deer  back  from  the  Erie  Rail- 
road on  game  lands  209  to  keep  them  from  being 
killed  by  trains.  200  lbs  of  salt  were  dropped 
close  to  water  holes  and  will  be  the  means  of 
saving  a number  of  deer  from  being  hit  by  loco- 
motives.”— Game  Protector  John  H.  Lohmann, 
Milford,  July.  1946. 


NOTICE 

The  other  day  some  kind  friend  sent  ns  a 
fine  8 x 10  enlargement  of  three  young  wood- 
chucks at  their  den.  WHO  WAS  IT? 
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"During  the  month  a strange  animal  made  its 
appearance  in  North  Sewickley  and  Daugherty 
Twps.  A number  of  farmers  reported  having 
heard  it  make  a cry  at  night,  but  no  one  has  been 
able  to  identify  it.  I have  heard  that  it  could  be 
a wildcat,  bear,  or  a wild  dog.  Pigs  and  chickens 
have  been  killed,  and  the  animal  has  been  around 
bams  during  the  night  in  widely  scattered  sec- 
tions of  the  townships.  I have  checked  with 
several  farmers  living  in  that  section  and  they 
have  not  seen  it;  only  heard  it  at  night.  It  might 
be  possible  that  some  animal  has  escaped  from  a 
carnival  passing  thru  the  county.  At  the  rate  it 
is  moving  it  will  be  out  of  the  county  in  a couple 
of  days.” — Game  Protector  J.  Bradley  McGregor, 
Beaver,  July,  1946. 


The  deer  damage  complaints  are  becoming 
more  numerous.  Some  of  the  complainants  really 
do  have  extensive  damage  but  as  yet  they  are 
not  “hoppin"  mad.”  as  one  farmer  put  it.  They 
seem  quite  satisfied  that  the  Commission  has  an- 
nounced a doe  season  for  this  county,  but  they 
would  rather  see  a fall  season  in  which  both 
bucks  and  does  are  legal.  This  month  there  has 
been  three  deer  shot  for  crop  damage,  two  were 
retained  for  food  and  the  other  was  delivered  to 
St  Francis  Orphanage. 

“Whenever  I attend  a sportsmen’s  meeting  or 
get  talking  to  any  hunters  I always  ask  if  they 
saw  any  young  grouse  this  year.  So  far  I have 
heard  of  only  three  broods  being  seen.  Most 
persons  have  seen  some  mature  grouse  but  the 
chicks  just  aren’t  around  so  everyone  is  in  ac- 
cord on  the  close  season  this  year.” — Game  Pro- 
tector Harry  W.  Defina,  Tamaqua,  July,  1946. 


Most  field  officers  report  rabbits  more  abund- 
ant this  year  than  for  the  last  several  years.  They 
also  report  an  abundance  of  natural  food  of  most 
kinds,  including  wild  grapes,  berries,  etc. 


"A  Mr.  Ray  Shanley  reported  a large  bear 
running  into  the  side  of  his  automobile  along  the 
Portland  Mills  road,  putting  quite  a dent  in  the 
right  side.  However  bruin  was  none  the  worse  for 
his  experience.  After  shaking  himself  and  getting 
his  directions  again  he  proceeded  on  his  way 
toward  Mill  Creek.  Mr.  Shanley  went  to  a garage 
to  have  the  dent  straightened  out.” — Game  Pro- 
tector Edward  R.  Richards,  Portland  Mills,  July, 
1946. 


“Foxes  again  are  showing  up  around  the  farms 
and  reports  are  coming  in  of  their  killing 
chickens.  We  have  had  excellent  growing  weather 
this  season  and  food  plots  on  game  lands  176 
are  doing  fine.  "While  mowing  the  grass  and 
weeds  on  a 1 acre  food  plot  with  the  tractor 
mower  I counted  10  rabbits  and  2 quail  leaving 
the  area.” — Game  Protector  Sam  B.  Reed,  Pine 
Grove  Mills,  July,  1946. 


“Large  areas  of  the  State  Forest  in  Straight 
Creek  are  heavily  infested  with  inch  worms  or 
‘loopers.’  The  worm  is  black  with  a red-brown 
spot  at  either  end.  It  resembles  the  army  worm 
both  in  appearance  and  habit.  Red  and  sugar 
maple  seems  to  bear  the  greatest  damage,  with 
beech  and  elm  also  attacked.  Areas  several  hun- 
dred acres  in  extent  have  been  almost  completely 
defoliated;  some  hillsides  having  the  appearance 
of  a 'bum.'  The  ground  on  these  areas  is  liter- 
ally covered  with  bits  of  leaf  and  the  droppings 
of  the  worms.”, — Game  Protector  Louis  B.  Rosen- 
krans,  Wilcox,  June,  1946. 


“A  strange  animal  has  been  reported  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sculton  and  Trent  by  several  people 
who  described  it  as  a large  animal  of  the  cat 
family  with  a long  tail.  Although  I have  made 
several  trips  to  that  section  I have  not  seen  any 
signs  or  tracks.” — Game  Protector  Millard  M- 
Crooks,  Somerset,  July,  1946. 


“Deputy  Protector,  Edgar  Schmoke,  who  is 
employed  as  a trackman  on  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral at  Keating  reported  the  following  incident. 
While  the  crew  in  which  he  is  employed  was 
burning  safety  strm  a'ong  the  track  at  SX 
siding  above  Keating  they  heard  and  saw  a 
commotion  on  me  oank  aoove  the  track  and  a 
groundhog  and  gray  fox  in  combat  tumbled  into 
the  ditch.  They  immediately  went  to  the  rescue 
of  the  groundhog  and  in  the  excitement  the  fox 
escaped;  not  so  the  whistle  pig.  The  fox  had 
got  in  some  crippling  licks  and  broke  the  hog’s 
back,  paralyzing  the  hind  quarters.  Deputy 
Schmoke  said  it  wasn’t  a little  hog  or  a big  fox 
and  he  would  have  never  believed  it  if  he  hadn’t 
seen  it  because  he  has  seen  groundhogs  make 
some  pretty  sturdy  dogs  say  uncle.  He  dis- 
patched the  hog  and  mentally  tallied  the  fox  in 
next  fall’s  catch,  if  not  sooner.” — Vem  A.  Van 
Order,  District  Game  Protector,  Renovo,  Pa. 


“The  deer  damage  complaints  have  started  to 
come  in.  So  far  there  have  not  been  any  for 
buckwheat  but  the  cabbage  crop  has  been  worked 
on.  At  one  farm  1500  cabbage  plants  were  eaten 
in  two  nights.” — Game  Protector  Nicholas  M. 
Ruha,  Ebensburg,  July,  1946. 


“In  gathering  information  for  questionnaire  on 
quail,  one  farmer  informed  me  that  those  in  his 
vicinity  were  killed  off  by  bad  weather  in  the 
winter  of  1945-46.  He  said  the  birds  were  rather 
plentiful  on  his  farm  in  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1945.  but  now  there  are  none.” — Game  Protector 
Martin  L.  Shaffer,  Mt.  Pleasant,  July,  1946. 


Uia) 

9. 


“Officer  Jim  Latimer  and  I had  checked  and 
reset  a beaver  trap  west  of  Spartansburg  and 
took  a breather  to  hunt  crows  with  a stuffed 
owl.  The  crows  were  coming  in  very  well  and 
we  killed  about  all  that  got  within  range. 

“We  were  looking  for  a place  to  set  up  the 
owl  when  we  saw  a large  red-tailed  hawk  flying 
with  an  animal  in  its  talons.  We  frightened  the 
hawk  and  it  dropped  its  burden.  Upon  examina- 
tion we  found  the  hawk  had  cleaned  the  en- 
trails from  a young  woodchuck  as  neatly  as  any 
hunter  might  have  done,  and  was  carrying  it  to 
the  nest  to  feed  its  young.  I believe  the  hawk 
took  the  entrails  out  of  the  chuck  in  order  to 
reduce  its  weight  and  facilitate  carrying  it.” — 
Game  Protector  Elmer  D.  Simpson,  Cambridge 
Springs,  June,  1946. 


“Last  week  I saw  a Sharp-shinned  Hawk  dive 
upon  something  in  a grassfield.  It  did  not  pick 
anything  up  and  I walked  over  to  investigate. 
I found  a quail  with  a small  hole  in  the  top  of 
its  head.  The  bird  was  not  dead,  so  I took  it 
to  headquarters  and  tried  to  nurse  it  through. 
It  remained  ’slap  happy’  for  three  days  and  then 
died.  Hawks  take  a big  toll  of  game  in  this 
district.  This  spring  I noticed  more  than  ever. 
Deer  are  more  plentiful  in  this  district  than  they 
ever  were.  I have  received  several  deer  damage 
complaints  this  month  and  that  is  quite  unusual 
for  Mercer  County.” — Game  Protector  Samuel  K. 
Wiegel,  Mercer,  June,  1946. 


“I  suppose  we  have  all  heard  some  very  tall 
hunting  and  fishing  stories  but  the  one  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Connellsville  Courier  last  month 
relative  to  a black  bear  prowling  the  streets  of 
Connellsville  tops  them  all.  I had  all  kinds  of 
reports  and  calls  from  the  residents  of  that  city" 
as  to  what  could  be  done  about  its  presence  there. 
The  City  Police  reported  seeing  it  one  morning 
between  three  and  four  o’clock.  After  a com- 
plete investigation  was  made  it  was  found  thas 
what  was  supposed  to  be  a bear  was  a large  black 
Chow  dog  prowling  the  district.” — Game  Protector 
Lester  E.  Shaffer,  Uniontown,  July,  1946. 


9. 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S  GREATNESS— from  page  3 


ing,  courageous  and  God-fearing  people  have 
developed  our  resources  into  the  greatest 
industrial  diversification  with  the  most 
skilled  craftsmen  of  any  political  subdivi- 
sion on  earth.  How  fortunate  it  was  for  the 
world  and  for  civilization  that  this  vast  re- 
servoir of  industrial  power  was  ready  to 
turn  its  giant  strength  into  the  production  of 
critical  material  for  victory  when  evil  forces 
sought  to  enslave  mankind  and  destroy  in- 
dividual liberty. 

As  Pennsylvanians  we  take  pride  in  the 
magnificent  record  of  achievement  estab- 
lished by  Pennsylvania  mills,  factories  and 
foundries  during  World  War  II.  This  is  an 
unsurpassed  record  in  world  history. 

Pennsylvania  is  first  in  the  manufacture  of 
more  than  50  classes  of  useful  products.  For 
the  most  part  the  great  industries  of  the 
present  have  grown  from  small  and  pion- 
eering beginnings  where  men  of  vision  and 
courage  had  an  idea  and  in  our  American 
way  of  life  developed  it.  Their  unequalled 
opportunities  for  success  and  prosperity  lie 
ahead  for  the  aggressive,  resourceful  and 
hard-working  small  manufacturer  or  busi- 
ness man  in  Pennsylvania. 

With  62  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  living  within  a 500-mile 
radius  of  Pennsylvania,  the  world’s  best 
domestic  market  is  right  at  our  door. 
Through  three  great  ports  the  products  of 
Pennsylvania  industry  move  to  the  over- 
seas markets  of  the  world:  through  the 

Port  of  Philadelphia  to  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Seven  Seas;  the  Port  of  Pittsburgh,  where 
cargoes  are  loaded  for  destinations  reached 
by  the  Mississippi  waterways  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico;  and  the  Port  of  Erie  to  the  Great 
Inland  Lakes. 

Pennsylvania’s  transportation  system  is 
the  greatest  in  the  world.  The  State  con- 
tains 12,000  miles  of  main  line  railroad 
track.  It  has  168  airports  and  more  regis- 
tered aircraft  than  any  other  State.  The 
State  highway  system  is  the  finest  in 


Pennsylvania  has  15  million  acres  of  forest. 

America  comprising  more  than  34,000  miles 
of  improved  roads.  In  addition  there  are 
59,000  miles  of  streets  and  roads  under  con- 
trol of  local  government.  The  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike  is  the  greatest  protected  all- 
weather  roadway  built  since  the  days  of 
ancient  Rome.  The  Department  of  High- 
ways now  has  under  way  a tremendous  road 
building  program  which  will  further  extend 
this  finest  highway  system  in  the  world. 

In  more  than  a dozen  fields  Pennsylvania 
now  leads  all  other  States  in  the  produc- 
tion or  value  of  farm  products  and  pro- 
cessed foods.  It  is  appropriate  here  to  em- 
phasize the  magnificent  job  done  by  the 
farmers  of  Pennsylvania  in  producing  record 
amounts  of  food  during  the  war  years. 

In  this  brief  survey  I have  touched  upon 
a few  of  the  things  which  should  inspire 
great  pride  in  our  State.  These  are  the 
things  we  should  tell  the  Nation  and  the 
world.  But  first  we  must  stimulate,  right 
here  at  home,  a more  widespread  knowl- 
edge of  Pennsylvania  and  a deeper  appre- 
ciation of  the  fact  that  “Pennsylvania  Has 


Everything”  which  may  in  any  way  con- 
tribute to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
its  citizens.  It  is  time  for  Pennsylvanians  to 
“Speak  Up.”  Pennsylvania  is  now  a marvel- 
ous State.  Talk  about  it,  but  what  is  more 
important,  do  something  to  make  it  a still 
greater  State.  Each  of  us  can  do  something, 
as  individuals  or  through  our  public-spirited 
community  organizations  for  the  greater  de- 
velopment of  Pennsylvania’s  advantages,  re- 
sources and  opportunities. 

This  day,  dedicated  to  the  greatness  of 
Pennsylvania,  is  the  anniversary  of  one  of 
the  most  significant  events  in  world  his- 
tory. It  is  observed  by  all  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans as  Constitution  Day.  On  September 
17,  1787,  in  Independence  Hall,  the  Founding 
Fathers  of  this  Nation  adopted  that  great 
Charter  of  Freedom,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  They  brought  forth  a new 
concept  of  liberty.  They  established  the 
rights  and  dignity  of  free  men.  They  erected 
a firm  foundation  of  equal  justice  and  op- 
portunity upon  which  our  Republic  grew  in 
strength  and  vigor  unparalleled  in  all  the 
history  of  nations. 

The  system  of  free  enterprise,  of  free 
workers,  of  free  men  and  women,  made  pos- 
sible the  miracles  of  progress  and  produc- 
tion in  which  Pennsylvania  has  shared  so 
greatly. 

It  is,  therefore,  appropriate  on  this  anni- 
versary that  each  of  us  pay  homage  to  the 
wise  and  courageous  men  who  formulated 
the  Constitution  and  bow  in  reverent  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  the  heroes  who  gave  their 
lives  in  its  defense. 

Again,  I invite  every  citizen  of  our  Com- 
monwealth to  join  in  Pennsylvania  Week 
activities,  to  assist  in  its  success  by  helping 
create  confidence  in  Pennsylvania’s  future, 
remembering  always  that  anything  that  helps 
Pennsylvania  helps  you  and  your  neighbor. 

Lastly,  let  us  all  in  real  humbleness  go 
to  our  churches  and  give  thanks  to  Almighty 
God  for  the  great  blessings  He  has  given  us 


THE  WOODCOCK  DOG— from  page  23 


for  grouse  and  ringneck  hunting  should  be  able  to  handle  little 
“Long  Bill”  without  too  much  trouble.  There  are  many  dogs 
that  refuse  to  bother  with  woodcock,  and  if  you  possess  a dog 
that  hunts  other  game  birds  well  be  very  cautious  in  forcing 
him  to  work  on  the  timberdoodle. 

John  Alden  Knight  in  his  book,  “Woodcock”  advises  taking 
the  young  dog  in  woodcock  territory,  kick  out  a bird  and  do  your 
best  to  wing  him.  The  wounded  bird  will  flutter  in  the  leaves 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  young  prospect  and  chances  are 
good  that  he  will  take  the  bird  in  his  mouth.  If  he  does,  shower 
him  with  kindness  showing  your  complete  approval  of  his  actions. 

The  woodcock  dog  must  hunt  at  close  range,  possess  a good 
nose,  and  go  to  his  birds  in  a high  headed,  definite  manner,  and 
be  thoroughly  dependable  on  point.  If  your  dog  ranges  too  far 
and  you  dislike  holding  him  in  too  close,  fasten  a small  bell  on 


his  collar,  and  when  the  bell  is  silent,  look  him  up  at  once. 

Cocker  and  springer  spaniels  can  be  trained  to  be  excellent 
woodcock  hunters.  These  dogs  range  close  to  the  gun,  and  flush 
the  bird  for  his  master.  The  woodcock  dog  whether  he  be  pointer 
or  setter,  cocker  or  springer,  must  be  well  trained  and  under 
command  at  all  times,  or  your  birds  will  be  flushed  out  of  range 
thereby  ruining  a great  sporting  day. 

Good  woodcock  dogs  are  rarer  than  good  grouse  dogs,  and 
if  your  dog  gives  you  a satisfactory  performance  on  this  fine  bird 
you  have  a very  valuable  animal  indeed. 

Uncase  the  scatter  gun  and  exercise  the  dog,  go  after  this  vigorous 
fellow  that  can  dodge  through  clearings,  hide  behind  leaf  clusters, 
and  drop  behind  cover  with  speed  and  accuracy.  Study  his  flight 
and  hunt  him  seriously,  and  your  final  results  will  be  a dish  fit 
for  the  most  delicate  taste. 


REVIEWS 

HOW  TO  STILL  HUNT  RED  FOX  by  R.  H.  Mc- 
Laughlin, Harlem  Springs,  Ohio.  Price  $1.00. 

This  informative  little  booklet  tells  many  of 
the  habits  and  tricks  of  foxes,  and  how  the  hunter 
can  best  track  these  sly  little  animals.  It  dis- 
cusses methods  of  hunting,  tracking,  the  best 
time  to  hunt  foxes,  scaring  foxes  from  dens,  size 
shot  to  use  when  hunting  foxes.  It  is  clearly 
and  concisely  written  and  is  well  worth  reading. 


How  to  capture  foxes  where  they  have  become 
too  abundant,  and  thus  prevent  the  destruction 


of  poultry  and  game,  is  the  subject  of  a new 
publication  announced  recently  by  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Because  of  the  increase  in  population  of  foxes 
throughout  the  United  States  during  recent  years, 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  keep  this  animal  in 
check  solely  by  sportsmen  with  guns  and  dogs 
and  by  fur  hunters,  according  to  the  Service. 

The  new  publication  summarizes  general  in- 
formation on  foxes  and  gives  instructions  for 
trapping  and  other  methods  of  taking  them.  Fur 
hunters  will  find  the  suggestions  on  trapping  use- 
ful to  them. 


The  Service  stresses  the  fact  that  in  moderate 
numbers  foxes  are  not  excessively  destructive 
and,  in  fact,  do  some  good  through  their  con- 
sumption of  mice  and  other  creatures  that  dam- 
age crops.  Individual  foxes,  however,  that  prey 
on  poultry  or  other  domestic  animals  should  be 
removed  by  trapping. 

A copy  of  the  publication.  Circular  No.  8.  “Cap- 
turing Foxes.”  can  be  obtained  at  5 cents  a copj 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  Washington  25.  D.  C.  The 
circular  is  not  for  sale  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 
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KEYSTONE  SPORTSMEN’S  ASSOCIATION  HOLDS  HOMECOMING 
BANQUET  FOR  RETURNING  VETERANS 


Photo  by  Delbert  Batcheler 


The  Keystone  Hunting  and  Fishing  Association  of  Harrisburg  recently  held  a Welcome 
Home  Banquet  for  over  100  of  its  members  who  were  in  the  armed  forces.  Several 
hundred  persons  attended  the  celebration  which  was  enlivened  with  much  entertainment, 
excellent  speeches,  and  many  worthwhile  prizes.  The  Hon.  James  H.  Duff,  Attorney 
General  delivered  the  principal  address  in  which  he  emphasized  the  need  to  prevent 
industrial  and  other  waste  from  entering  our  streams.  At  the  speaker’s  table  above  are 
shown  left  to  right:  John  C.  Herman,  Dauphin,  Member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission;  lee  Hayes,  Chairman  of  the  Club’s  Game  Committee;  J.  Allen  Barrett, 
Club  President  and  former  Editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler;  Attorney  General  Duff; 
Charles  A,  French,  Fish  Commissioner;  H.  R.  Stackhouse,  Administrative  Secretary  of 
the  Fish  Commission  and  Leo  A.  Luttringer,  Chief,  Division  of  Public  Information  of 
the  Game  Commission.  Chaplain  (Major)  Charles  L.  Lack,  11th  Air  Force,  and  Col. 
A.  H.  Stackpole,  Harrisburg  Telegraph  Newspaper  and  Publishing  Co.,  do  not  show 
on  the  photo. 


OCTOBER 

Federation  Directors  Meet 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  held  a meet- 
ing at  Gray’s  Run  Club  near  Williamsport, 
July  13,  1946. 

In  addition  to  routine  business  matters,  the 
Directors  discussed  at  length  the  plans  for 
the  Federation  meeting  in  Harrisburg  Octo- 
ber 11  and  12.  It  was  agreed  to  hold  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Directors  beginning  at  10:00 
a.m.  October  11  at  the  Harrisburger  Hotel. 
Different  panel  discussions  arranged  for  the 
Federation  meeting  are  to  start  at  2:00  p.m. 
on  the  11th.  The  general  meeting  opens 
at  9:30  a.m.,  October  12  in  the  Forum  of  the 
State  Education  Building. 


More  than  500  persons  attended  the  State- 
Centre  Game,  Fish  and  Forestry  Association’s 
first  picnic  since  the  war  at  the  Black  Mo- 
shannon  State  Park  August  28.  Committee 
members  termed  it  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful ever  held. 

Highlighting  the  annual  event  was  a dog 
show,  skeet,  trap,  and  chicken  shoot 


The  sportsmen  of  Bucks  County  are  inter- 
ested in  having  the  Delaware  and  Lehigh 
Canal  restored  as  it  origially  was  with  water 
in  its  complete  course  from  Easton  to  Bristol, 
a stream  over  80  miles  long,  owned  by  the 
state  and  not  open  to  trespass.  This  is  one 
project  that  the  sportsmen  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  state  have  the  money  ap- 
propriated for.  It  will  benefit  all  warm  water 
fishermen  in  the  eastern  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


The  Hazleton  Pigeon  Flying  Club  held  its 
first  race  of  the  Young  Bird  series  recently. 
The  race  was  flown  to  Harrisburg,  an  air- 
line distance  of  67  miles. 

Edward  Rymsza,  of  Stockton,  timed  the 
winning  bird  covering  the  distance  in  two 
hours  and  53  minutes.  With  the  return  of  a 
large  number  of  members  from  the  service, 
considerable  interest  has  been  shown  in 
these  events. 


Sportsmen’s  Field  Day,  first  event  of  its 
kind  ever  staged  in  Snyder  County,  spon- 
sored by  the  West  End  Sportsmen’s  Asso- 
ciation, was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  an  en- 
thusiastic crowd  of  shooters  at  Beavertown 
recently.  The  novel  action  events  chal- 
lenged the  skill  of  the  finest  shots  on  the 
grounds  and  keen  competition  was  evident 
in  every  event. 

The  “Running  Deer”  vied  with  the  “Grouse 
Hunt”  for  popularity  and  in  the  latter  event 
six  men  tied  for  first  place  despite  the  fact 
that  none  made  a perfect  score.  With  ob- 
stacles similar  to  those  encountered  in  the 
field  and  woods,  contestants  in  the  action  tar- 
gets were  required  to  present  their  top 
skill  to  place  among  the  winners. 

So  great  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  par- 
ticipants that  the  affair  is  destined  to  be- 
come an  annual  event. 
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Top  and  Bottom: 


The  Springfield  Township  Farmers’  and 
Sportsmen's  Association  held  their  first  annual 
picnic  on  the  one  hundred  fifty  acre  farm 
purchased  recently. 

Approximately  250  members  attended  and 
spent  the  day  playing  mush  ball,  trap  shooting, 
plug  casting,  horse  shoe  pitching  and  other  out- 
door sports.  Meals  were  furnished  by  the  club. 

State  Senator  Guy  A.  Leader,  Representative 
George  A.  Goodling,  Dr.  Logan  Bennett,  State 
College;  Fish  Warden  John  Ogden  and  Game 
Protectors  Roy  Trexler  and  Dan  Fackler  were 
guests.  Opposite  is  Representative  Goodling  at 
the  trap,  lie  was  High  Score  in  the  shoot  off. 

An  electric  water  system  was  installed  re- 
cently and  the  Directors  have  planned  further 
improvements  as  finances  permit  which  will  re- 
sult in  a completely  modernized  dwelling  for  the 
caretaker  and  farmer.  The  membership  is  ap- 
proximately four  hundred  fifty. 


Approximately  5,000  persons  attended  the 
annual  picnic  and  field  day  of  the  Cambria 
Co.  Sportsmen’s  Assn,  recently  in  the  Fair- 
grounds, Ebensburg.  The  event,  one  of  the 
most  elaborate  yet  held  by  the  sportsmen, 
featured  a dog  show,  coon  trials,  plug  and 
fly  casting  contests,  an  exhibition  of  fancy 
shooting  by  Fred  L.  Soisson  and  an  exhibi- 
tion of  dog  obedience  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Obedience  Training  Club. 

The  outing  was  held  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  funds  for  game  conservation  and  the 
stocking  of  streams  throughout  the  county. 
Some  30  dogs  of  all  breeds  were  put  through 
their  paces  for  the  entertainment  of  dog 
fanciers  by  members  of  the  Pittsburgh  club 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Charles  Hayes, 
club  president. 

Judging  of  the  dog  show  was  by  accredited 
representatives  of  the  American  Kennel  Club. 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Reed,  Gibsonia,  judged  sport- 
ing dogs,  John  M.  Dack,  Pittsburgh,  Cocker 
spaniels;  Harold  W.  Stoltz,  Altoona,  hounds 
and  Eddie  Bezdik,  Allison  Park,  children’s 
pets  and  handling  of  dogs. 

MAMMALS 

By  STANLEY  ORR 

Here  are  mammals — some  large,  some 
small.  Most  are  wild.  There  are  about  twenty 
four  hidden  in  the  word  square,  most  of 
which  are  found  in  Pennsylvania.  See  if  you 
can  find  them. 

Y L G S M X 
O C E O U O 
T B A P C F 
E T I R O L 
R A N E V W 
M S K U L K 

Use  any  letter  as  often  as  you  like,  but 
only  to  succeeding  letters.  For  example,  start 
with  the  letter  “W”  in  the  fifth  row  and 
spell  Wolverine.  You  carry  on  from  there. 

ANSWERS  ON  PAGE  40 


Top  and  Bottom  Photos  by  D.  L.  Batcheler 

The  West  Chester  Fish  and  Game  Association,  Inc.,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  had 
an  excellent  turnout  for  their  Annual  Field  Day  held  at  the  organizations  club  grounds, 
September  15.  In  addition  to  a shooting  exhibition  conducted  by  experts  representing 
a popular  arms  and  ammunition  manufacturer,  there  was  a complete  bill  of  events  for 
all  to  participate  in.  On  the  day’s  calendar  were  the  following  events  Trap,  splash  board 
and  junior  target  shooting  and  fly  casting.  The  junior  target  shooting  involved  a 22- 
calibre  shot  shell  gun  which  provided  the  youngsters  with  the  thrill  of  “rock”  shooting. 
This  event  was  carefully  supervised  by  the  committee  with  the  idea  of  promoting 
interest  where  our  future  hope  lies — youth.  Plenty  of  good  food  was  available  through- 
out the  day.  A lucky  number  drawing  for  prizes  for  the  ladies  closed  the  day’s  program 
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WAR  SURPLUS  AND  THE  SPORTSMEN— from  page  12 


This  Navy  boat  signal  lantern  must  be  doctored  before  use  around  a 
camp  or  when  nigut  nuncing.  Its  a dark  lantern  with  a spring  slide. 
This  slide  must  be  fastened  back,  otherwise  it  always  covers  the  lense. 
Uses  kerosene,  gives  good  beam. 

weight,  packs  into  a small  space,  is  easy  to  set  up.  It  has  dis- 
advantages, too:  It  is  too  small  for  any  degree  of  comfort,  having 
less  length  than  a pup  tent  and  little  headroom;  it  has  only  a small 
entrance  that  excludes  heat  from  a campfire  and  it  must  be 
heated  internally  in  cold  weather  or  else  the  front  must  be 
redesigned. 

They  are  excellent  for  overnight  trips  where  a small,  light- 
weight tent  is  required;  but  they  are  bad  medicine  for  a stay  of 
several  or  more  nights  in  camp.  For  example,  it  is  impossible  to 
sit  upright  in  them  in  case  rain  drives  the  camper  to  cover.  They 
cost  around  $12  new. 

Another  article  over  which  sportsmen  speculate  is  the  rubber 
life  raft.  These  come  in  “two-man”  and  “five-man”  sizes,  are 
collapsible  and  can  be  inflated  by  chemical  means  or  by  a pump. 
However,  they  are  not  all  that  they  are  blown  up  to  be  and  have 
drawbacks  as  well  as  qualities.  They  were  designed  to  hold  two 
men  or  five  men  in  an  emergency  and  not  in  comfort.  Actually, 
they  can  be  used  for  fishing  one  man  or  three  men. 

They  are  hard  to  maneuver  with  their  short  oars.  Inflating 
them  chemically  is  an  expensive  business  and  pumping  them  up 
is  difficult.  Only  persons  who  know  exactly  how  they  would  use 
such  a rubber  boat  should  'buy  a life  raft  of  this  sort.  Don’t  get 
one  and  expect  to  have  an  all-around  portable  boat. 

The  smaller  items  are  of  considerable  value  to  sportsmen.  The 
Army  compasses  sold  at  surplus  were  made  by  this  country’s  best 

SKINNING  A FOX— from  page  18 


watch  manufacturing  firms  and  are  good.  Nearly  all  Army  knap- 
sacks have  a use  in  the  field.  Some  make  good  fishing  bags,  others 
are  ideal  for  lugging  shells  and  other  ammunition,  some  make  good 
overnight  hiking  or  camping  bags.  I use  an  Army  gas  mask  bag 
to  carry  fishing  tackle.  They  are  handy,  too,  in  summer  when 
woodchuck  hunting,  because  a lunch,  a small  thermos  of  water, 
ammunition  and  other  supplies  can  be  carried  in  them  at  a time 
when  wearing  a coat  with  sufficient  pockets  is  too  uncomfortable. 
Knapsack  prices  range  from  50  cents  up  to  $2. 

An  ammunition  apron  with  10  pouch  pockets  has  several  out- 
door uses.  It  can  be  used  in  warm  gunning  weather,  when  even 
a hunting  vest  is  too  hot  to  wear,  for  carrying  shotgun  shells. 
The  pouches  also  make  handy  receptacles  for  artificial  lures  when 
a plug  caster  is  wading  a stream.  L.  L.  Bean  has  taken  a similar 
apron,  cut  off  the  carrying  straps  and  put  hooks  in  the  upper 
corners.  He  sells  it  as  a device  for  holding  small  articles  when 
in  camp.  It  can  be  hung  up  in  tent  or  cabin. 

A small  pouch,  issued  by  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  has 
big  belt  loops  and  makes  a handy  carrier  for  light  articles  such 
as  a small  fly  box,  a leader  case  and  other  fishing  gear  when  the 
angler  doesn’t  want  to  take  much  along  with  him.  Waterproof,  I 
find  it  handy  for  cigarettes  and  matches  and  other  personal 
needs  when  I don’t  want  to  carry  them  in  trouser  or  shirt  pockets. 

Ordinary  ingenuity  will  find  many  uses  for  other  wartime  sur- 
plus things.  Army  ammunition  boxes  can  be  used  for  carrying 
shotgun  shells — or  for  salt  water  fishing  supplies.  Signal  corps 
steel  cases  can  be  used  in  the  same  way.  It’s  up  to  the  buyer  to 
find  new  uses. 

No  advice  can  be  given  on  where  to  buy  the  various  items 
mentioned.  Wartime  surplus  supplies  reach  the  retail  outlets  in 
such  erratic  manner  that  few  stores  have  everything  discussed  on 
hand  at  one  time.  It’s  a case  of  seek  and  ye  shall  find. 

And  in  all  cases  let  the  buyer  beware  that  he  doesn’t  become 
stuck  with  a lemon  that  is  good  only  for  whatever  obscure  use  ] 
it  had  in  the  services. 


The  two-man  mountain  tent  in  olive  drab  (here  reversed  with  its  white 
side  out  for  photographic  purposes)  is  practical  only  for  overnight  or 
canoe  trips  where  a light-weight,  easy  to  set  up,  tent  is  required.  Its 
too  short,  too  low  for  comfort  on  long  camping  trips.  Well-made,  it 
costs  only  around  $12. 

• 


will  hold  the  front  leg  out  from  the  skin  and 
give  the  skin  a chance  to  dry  under  the  front 
leg.  I neglected  to  mention  that  just  before 
the  tacking  is  done  any  surplus  flesh  left  on 
the  skin  should  be  scraped  off  with  something 
like  an  old  tablespoon.  A hide  should  only 
be  stretched  until  there  are  no  wrinkles  in 
it.  Don’t  try  to  make  a big  one  out  of  one 
that  is  naturally  a small  skin. 

Leave  a red  fox  on  the  board,  hair  side 
in,  about  two  days  and  then  turn  it  with 
the  hair  out  and  put  it  back  on  the  same 
board  two  more  days;  then  it  should  be  dry 


enough  to  hold  its  shape.  Remove  it  from 
the  board  and  hang  up  by  the  tip  of  the 
nose.  It  takes  usually  two  times  as  long  to 
dry  a gray  fox  as  it  does  a red.  Be  sure  not 
to  let  it  dry  too  long  before  turning  or  the 
skin  can  not  be  turned.  Don’t  leave  it  on 
the  board  with  the  hair  side  out  too  long 
or  it  will  shrink  and  may  be  hard  to  take 
from  the  board.  A wet  cloth  wrapped  around 
the  skin  a few  minutes  will  usually  loosen 
it  up  enough  to  remove  it  if  you  should 
happen  to  forget  it  too  long. 

The  following  is  a description  of  a medium 


size  fox  board.  You  should  have  a few 
larger  and  some  smaller  ones. 

The  board  should  be  at  least  50  inches 
long,  thicker  at  the  wide  end  and  planed 
off  thinner  tapering  toward  the  narrow  end. 
About  5 inches  from  the  point  the  board 
should  be  about  5 inches  wide.  A gentle  arc 
should  be  the  outside  of  the  board  on  each 
side  from  the  ear  point  (5  inches  from  the 
tip)  to  the  tip  of  the  board.  From  the  ear 
point  the  board  should  widen  on  an  even 
taper  until  at  the  widest  end  where  it  should 
be  7%  inches  wide. 
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THEY  ARE  NOT  EXPENDABLE— from  page  79 


A life-time  of  regret  may  be  saved  by 
holding  your  fire  for  a second  or  so  while 
you  make  sure  it  is  a piece  of  game  at 
which  you  are  aiming.  Point  your  gun 
carefully  at  some  moving  object,  no  matter 
how  wild  and  remote  the  cover,  and  then 
go  up  to  see  what  you  have  shot. 

This  brings  us  to  the  matter  of  clothes 
to  wear  while  hunting.  Many  fine  coats 
are  obtainable  but  unfortunately  all  seem 
to  be  made  in  dead  grass  or  dark  khaki 
color.  Many  hunters  feel  far  safer  while 
wearing  a bright  shirt  such  as  a black  and 
white  buffalo  check  or  one  of  the  many  very 
attractive  red,  or  red  and  black  combina- 
tions. Get  your  shirt  large  enough  to  wear 
plenty  underneath  it,  and  you  can  then  vary 
the  amount  of  clothing  to  the  weather  for 
the  day.  A game  bag  or  a sleeveless  jacket 
goes  well  with  this  outfit  and  you  are  then 
attired  for  maximum  safety  for  yourself  and 
make  it  that  much  easier  for  other  hunters 
to  see  you. 

While  deer  hunting  it  need  scarcely  be 
said  that  everyone  in  the  woods  should  be 
liberally  covered  with  bright  red.  Some 
may  say  that  birds  may  be  frightened  by 
loud  dress,  but  don’t  you  believe  it.  It’s 
the  movement  that  attracts  their  attention. 
This  so-called  color  blindness  does  not 
apply  to  wild  fowl  as  many  people  think,  so 
it  is  not  only  permissible  to  wear  dead 
grass  clothing  while  in  the  blind  or  sneak- 
box,  but  you’d  better  be  so  dressed  unless 
you  want  to  be  bawled  out  by  a fellow 
hunter  and  perhaps  left  ashore. 

Examine  the  muzzle  of  your  gun  anytime 
there  has  been  an  opportunity  for  dirt  or 
snow  to  get  into  it.  If  a gun  is  discharged 
with  the  muzzle  blocked  even  with  such  a 
flimsy  thing  as  a little  snow,  the  pressure 
builds  up  and  a burst  takes  place  usually 
at  about  where  your  hand  is  on  the  fore- 
stock. Result,  a hand  or  several  fingers 
missing.  When  using  both  20  ga.  and  12  ga. 
shells,  be  extremely  careful  not  to  let  them 
get  mixed.  If  they  are  in  the  same  clothing 
or  shell  vest  it  is  possible  to  slip  a 20  ga. 
shell  into  a 12  ga.  chamber  during  the  ex- 
citement of  reloading  quickly  and  then  this 
shell  having,  because  of  its  smaller  size 
slipped  beyond  the  chamber  and  conse- 
quently unable  to  be  fired,  creates  the  pos- 
sibility of  another  12  ga.  shell  being  in- 
serted behind  it  which  is  fired  in  its  turn, 
setting  off  the  20  ga.  with  the  result  that 
you  get  another  bursted  barrel  and  in  all 
probability  lose  a hand.  This  situation  easily 
occurs  in  many  of  the  foreign  shot  guns 


now  finding  their  way  home  from  Europe 
which  have  a taper  rather  than  a chamber 
for  the  shell,  which  will  permit  it  to  be 
slipped  into  the  bore  as  related  above. 

When  loading  a rifle  make  certain  you 
are  inserting  the  ammunition  intended  for 
this  particular  rifle.  Just  because  the  cali- 
bers are  the  same,  it  doesn’t  follow  by  any 
means  that  they  can  be  used  safely  in  rifles 
for  which  they  are  not  intended.  The  manu- 
facturers mark  cartridges  very  plainly  on  the 
box.  Be  sure  you  get  the  one  intended  for 
your  rifle.  Don’t  ever  try  one  to  see  if  it 
will  work;  if  it  doesn’t  it  will  then  be  too 
late. 

Alcohol  and  gunpowder  don’t  mix  any 
better  than  alcohol  and  gasoline;  in  fact 
not  as  well.  Never  take  a drink  with  a loaded 
gun  in  your  possession,  and  avoid  the 
company  of  companions  who  do.  This  ap- 
plies equally  to  the  fellow  with  a hang- 
over as  to  the  fellow  with  fresh  liquor  on 
his  breath.  If  it  seems  desirable  to  consume 
liquor  on  a hunting  trip,  wait  until  the 


day’s  hunt  is  over  and  all  are  in  camp  with 
all  guns  in  the  racks. 

It  would  be  easy  to  go  on  for  page  after 
page  to  admonish  those  handling  firearms 
against  such  things  as  leaning  a loaded  gun 
against  an  automobile  or  a smooth  tree, 
putting  their  hand  over  the  muzzle  and/or 
looking  into  it,  picking  up  any  gun  without 
examining  it  to  make  sure  it  isn’t  loaded, 
etc.,  ad  infinitum.  But  the  seriousness  of 
the  hunting  accident  problem  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  Governor  Martin  has  seen 
fit  to  designate  the  week  of  October  21, 
1946  as  ‘‘Hunt  Safely  Week.”  This  will  be 
a most  appropriate  time  to  check  over  all 
firearms  you  intend  to  use  this  Fall,  to  talk 
over  with  boys’  groups  and  others  the  safety 
factors  heretofore  mentioned,  and  most  im- 
portant of  all,  for  each  one  of  us  to  re- 
dedicate ourselves  to  practicing  the  habit 
of  safety  with  firearms.  Always  remember 
that  the  good  sportsman  takes  pains  to  be 
careful  and  does  not  consider  the  other 
fellow  expendable. 


SHADES  OF  DANIEL  BOONE— from  page  15 


Jackson  fired,  and  missed. 

“Pretty,  aren’t  they?”  Bud  heaved  a deep 
sigh  as  the  last  frightened  doe  bobbed,  like  a 
rocking-horse,  out  of  sight.  He  couldn’t 
take  his  eyes  from  the  spot  where  they  had 
disappeared.  That  was  one  of  the  things 
he’d  been  fighting  for;  to  see  deer  running 
in  the  open  woods. 

“You  never  fired  a shot,”  Seymour  re- 
minded him.  “We’ll  be  lucky  to  get  another 
chance  like  that” 

Noon  came,  and  they  sat  down  in  a shel- 
tered spot  to  eat  their  lunch  They  were  on 


the  left  bank  of  a little  stream,  facing  an 
overhanging  cliff  which  was  bedecked  and 
bedazzled  with  hundreds  of  icicles.  There 
were  big  ones  and  little  ones,  and  some  of 
medium  size.  They  hung  down  over  brown 
oak  leaves  which  had  caught  in  the  crevices 
of  the  rock.  They  reflected  the  green  of  ferns 
and  wet  mosses,  and  that  peculiar  color  of 
grey- green  lichens. 

The  sun  touched  the  icicles  and  turned 
them  into  a million  precious  jewels.  This  is 
some  of  the  “wealth  of  nature”  they’re  always 
talking  about.  Bud  thought:  treasurers  which 


men  store  up  in  their  hearts  to  tide  them 
over  when  the  going  gets  tough.  His  mind 
held  many  golden  memories:  the  music  of  a 
waterfall,  the  flash  of  a bluebird’s  wing,  the 
fragrance  of  white  pine,  and  the  soothing 
caress  of  a cool  breeze,  in  summer. 

The  wind  had  shifted  to  the  north  and  it 
was  beginning  to  get  much  colder. 

“Looks  like  more  snow,”  the  older  man 
said.  “Let’s  follow  the  stream  and  head 
back  towards  the  cars.  This  valley  is  as  good 
a place  for  deer  as  any  ” 

(Turn  Page ) 
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SHADES  OF  DANIEL  BOONE— from  page  37 


And  so  they  trudged  along,  mile  after  mile. 
They  saw  some  rabbit  tracks  and  squirrel 
tracks,  and  the  burrow  of  the  short-tailed 
shrew.  They  even  saw  some  deer  tracks 
which  they  followed  for  more  than  an  hour, 
but  they  didn’t  see  any  deer. 

The  shadows  were  tall  on  the  slopes  when 
they  finally  reached  a spot  where  they  could 
look  across  a small  gorge,  and  down  to  a 
thicket  of  laurel  and  rhododrendron  bushes. 
There  was  a clump  of  evergreens  on  the  far 
side.  Nearby,  a chickadee  was  singing  his 
cheerful  song. 

“That  looks  like  a dandy  place  for  deer,” 
Seymour  Jackson  whispered.  “Let’s  sneak 
up  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  The  wind  is  coming 
from  that  direction.  If  they  don’t  see  us  or 
hear  us,  we  might  get  some  good  shootin’.” 
They  crept  along,  as  quietly  as  possible,  try- 
ing not  to  slide  off  any  of  the  snow-covered 
rocks,  or  step  into  hidden  crevices.  Not  a 
word  was  said.  There  was  only  the  musical 
sound  of  a waterfall,  and  the  soft,  swishing 
noise  of  the  wind  in  the  pines.  They  heard 
the  “caw  caw”  of  one  lone  crow,  from  some 
far-away  place,  and  the  squeaking  noise  of 
their  own  footsteps. 

“Sh-h-!”  The  old-timer  stopped,  a few 
yards  from  the  edge,  and  held  up  his  hand. 
“I  think  I see  a deer!” 

Bud  Hathaway  stopped  in  his  tracks  while 
Mr.  Jackson  crept  forward  with  all  the 
stealth  of  his  220  pounds.  He  craned  his 
neck,  this  way  and  that.  He  shaded  his  eyes 
with  his  hand.  He  moved  a few  steps  for- 
ward. Finally,  he  turned  to  Bud,  with  a wide 
grin  on  his  face,  and  motioned  the  boy  for- 
ward. 

“There  they  are,”  he  whispered.  “You 
can  just  see  them  through  the  lower  branches 
of  the  evergreens.  Now,  watch  old  Daniel 
Boone  bag  himself  a deer!” 

He  sieved  above  the  game  and  brought 
the  gun  down,  very  slowly,  until  he  had  the 
animal  in  his  sights.  Then  he  held  his 
breath  and  gave  with  the  old  trigger  squeeze. 

There  was  a sharp  crack  as  the  bullet  hit 
its  mark. 

“Did  you  get  him?”  whispered  Bud. 

Seymour  fired  again,  in  the  same  manner, 
towards  the  same  spot. 

“1  think  so,”  Mr.  Jackson  said,  “but  I’d 
better  make  sure.”  He  moved  a few  steps 
closer  and  blazed  away  for  the  third  time. 

“Now,  let’s  hurry  down  and  see  what  we 
got,”  he  said. 

The  sides  of  the  gorge  were  too  steep  to 
descend,  so  they  had  to  go  the  long  way 
around.  They  skirted  large  boulders,  climbed 
over  fallen  logs,  and  tripped  on  protruding 
tree  roots  in  their  haste  to  see  what  lay  in 
that  little  thicket  of  laurel  and  rhododren- 
dron bushes. 

“I’ll  bet  it’s  a twelve-point  buck,”  Mr. 
Jackson  wheezed.  “I’ll  bet  ...”  but  he 
got  no  further.  They  had  come  to  a barbed 
wire  fence;  three  strands. 

The  fence  cut  diagonally  across  a descend- 
ing hill,  which  made  it  rather  tricky.  It  was 
too  high  for  the  rotund  Mr.  Jackson  to 
straddle,  and  too  near  the  ground  for  him 
to  roll  under,  so  he  looked  about  for  a 
strong  fence-post  or  tree.  This  time,  he 
stopped  and  removed  .the  ammunition  from 
his  gun. 

The  oJ4-tim®r  found  a fenm=nos*  which 


looked  solid  enough,  but  it  began  to  wobble 
when  Mr.  J.  was  neatly  a-straddle.  His  left 
hand  clutched  the  fence-post,  his  right  arm 
flailed  the  air.  The  rifle  streaked,  this  way 
and  that,  high  above  his  head. 

Seymour  was  anchored  to  the  bottom  wire 
of  the  fence  by  the  heels  of  his  boots;  his 
toes  turned  out.  As  the  post  began  to  weave, 
back  and  forth,  he  crouched  low  over  the 
wire  like  a jockey  booting  home  a two-year- 
old  on  the  track  at  Wimbledon. 

It  wasn’t  so  bad  when  the  post  leaned 
towards  the  uphill  side,  but  it  was  a long 
way  to  the  ground  on  the  downhill  side.  It 
seemed  farther  because  of  the  angle,  and 


Partly  albino  buck  killed  2 miles  south  of 
Honey  Brook,  Chester  County  In  December  1945 
by  George  E.  Abbott,  Honey  Brook. 


the  long,  steep  slope  which  ended  in  a little 
creek  at  the  bottom. 

The  sun  came  out  from  behind  a cloud  and 
glared  down  on  the  snow — and  Mr.  Jackson. 

Bud  Hathaway  leaned  against  a tree  and 
laughed  until  his  sides  ached. 

The  fat  man  cursed  and  yelled,  as  he  swung 
back  and  forth,  blistering  the  air  with  color- 
ful invectives.  By  this  time,  his  breeches 
were  caught  in  the  barbs,  and  the  post  was 
beginning  to  weaken.  In  one  of  the  gyra- 
tions down  hill,  the  rifle  hit  the  fence  and 
the  wire  caught  the  trigger. 

Mr.  J.  dropped  the  rifle,  but  not  before  he 
had  been  thrown  completely  off  balance. 
The  post  snapped,  and  the  fat  man  was 
catapulted  over  the  fence,  into  the  snow. 
He  landed,  head  first.  Before  he  could  pick 
himself  up,  he  started  to  roll — over  and  over 
— gathering  girth  and  momentum  as  he  went 
down  the  steep  slope  to  the  creek. 

There  were  little  pieces  of  pants  leg  hang- 
ing to  the  wire.  When  Bud  muld  stop  laugh- 


ing, he  straightened  the  fence  post  and  braced 
it  with  a forked  branch  from  the  oak.  Then 
he  picked  up  the  fallen  rifle  and  slowly  de- 
scended the  hill. 

Seymour  Jackson  was  on  his  feet,  brush- 
ing the  snow  out  of  his  hair  and  eyes,  and  ; 
thumping  it  off  his  chest.  “I’ve  got  a crick 
in  my  back,”  he  said,  “but  we’ve  got  to 
hurry  over  there  before  someone  swipes  that 
deer  and  his  antlers.” 

He  ran,  limping,  wheezing,  and  panting  to- 
wards the  spot  where  the  deer  lay.  Bud 
was  close  behind  him.  They  couldn’t  see 
the  kill  until  they  were  almost  on  top  of  it. 
Seymour  parted  the  branches  of  the  ever- 
green and  cried: 

“Leaping  Lucifer!  Will  you  look  at  that!” 

Bud  Hathaway  looked.  He  saw  Mr.  Jack- 
son’s car.  Water  was  spurting  out  of  little 
holes  in  his  radiator,  all  over  his  beautiful 
deerskin  rugs. 

The  fat  man  sat  down  in  the  snow.  He 
dropped  his  head  in  his  hands  and  moaned 
and  groaned. 

“Aw,  cheer  up,  Mr.  Jackson,”  Bud  patted 
him  on  the  shoulder.  “Things  are  never  as 
bad  as  they  seem.  I’ll  drive  you  up  to  the 
next  town.  There’s  a good  mechanic  there 
who’ll  fix  your  car  in  no  time.” 

As  they  drove  into  the  garage,  there  were 
a lot  of  other  hunters  standing  around,  brag- 
ging about  their  luck.  Most  of  them  had 
at  least  one  deer  strapped  to  the  fender. 

“Well!  Well!  Well!  If  it  isn’t  old  Daniel 
Boone,  himself!”  Three  of  the  hunters  came 
up  to  greet  Seymour  Jackson  as  he  climbed 
out  of  Bud’s  car.  “Where’s  your  deer?”  they 
asked. 

“I  didn’t  get  any,  this  year,”  he  explained. 
“Spent  most  of  the  day  teachin’  this  young 
fellow  to  shoot.” 

The  head  mechanic  walked  over  to  Bud’s 
car  and  stuck  his  hand  through  the  open 
window.  “Hi  ya,  Bud!”  He  pumped  the 
boy’s  arm  for  all  he  was  worth.  “Glad  to 
see  ya  back.”  Then  he  turned  to  the  men 
who  were  standing  around  the  garage. 

“Hey,  fellows,”  he  yelled.  “Come  on  over 
here  and  meet  Steve  Hathaway’s  boy.  He 
was  an  expert  marksman  in  The  Marines. 

He  can  pick  a fly  off  a church  steeple  at  a 
hundred  yards!” 

Seymour  Jackson  made  a bee  line  for  the 
back  door;  the  loud  laughter  of  his  friends 
ringing  in  his  ears. 

“Great  Jumpin’  Jehoshaphat!”  one  of  them 
said.  “Imagine!  Old  Daniel  Bone  tryin’  to 
teach  a Marine  to  shoot!” 


The  young  of  the  Surinam  water  toad 
are  hatched  from  eggs  embedded  in  the 
softened  skin  of  the  female’s  back  in  such 
a manner  that  each  egg  becomes  a separate 
cell. 


American  farm  woodlands  alone  have  a 
larger  area  than  the  combined  forests  of 
Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  and  Italy. 


A cord  of  seasoned  wood  will  give  as  much 
heat  as  a ton  of  coal,  and  leave  about  one- 
quarter  the  amount  of  ashes. 
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AS  THE  FARMER  SEES  YOU — from  page  22 


said,  “the  hunting  season  brought  us  happy 
days.  The  trains  brought  the  hunters  from 
the  city.  We  met  ’em  at  the  depot  in  our 
hacks  and  surreys  and  lumberwagons  and 
sleighs.  We  was  glad  they  was  a-comin’  to 
hunt.  They  brought  the  kids  nuts  and  candy.” 
He  smacked  his  lips  and  smiled  a little. 
“An’  we  older  ones  always  knew  they 
would  bring  along  a bottle  of  good  whiskey 
for  a nip  or  two  when  we  set  around  the 
fire  after  supper.  We  come  to  know  them 
fellers.  They  never  done  no  damage.”  Then 
his  face  clouded.  “Now  they  come  in  droves 
and  roam  over  the  land.  If  they  can’t  find 
any  game  they  shoot  our  poultry  or  any- 
thing else  they  can  find  to  take  away.” 
His  voice  began  to  tremble  with  anger. 
“They  think  they  own  everything,  an’  by 
God  we  don’t  want  ’em  about.” 

The  son,  now  operating  the  farm,  put  a 
hand  on  the  old  fellows  arm,  a steady  hand 
to  quiet  him.  Then  he  turned  to  me.  “A 
good  investment  in  anything  is  sound.  And 
any  hunter  who  knows  anything  at  all  will 
invest  in  the  good  will  of  every  farmer  by 
coming  to  the  house  and  asking  for  per- 
mission to  hunt  where  he  is  likely  to  do 
the  least  property  damage.” 

This  vast  army  of  hunters  of  ours  rep- 
resents both  the  rich  and  the  poor,  with 
each  class  having  the  same  privilege  and 
freedom  to  field  and  stream,  a freedom 
afforded  in  no  other  country  in  the  world. 
And  I doubt  if  any  hunter  who  asks  for 
permission  to  hunt  is  ever  turned  down. 

All  hunters  are  not  vandals.  But  the  honest 
hunter  must  pay  the  penalty  for  the  mis- 


deeds of  the  vandal.  And  the  farmer  has 
little  time  to  investigate  the  financial  or 
social  status  of  this  army  of  hunters  who 
invades  his  land  year  after  year.  They  all 
look  alike  in  hunters’  clothing. 

“It  seems  to  me,”  said  still  another  farmer, 
“that  the  treatment  of  the  farmers  at  the 
hands  of  the  hunters  is  all  out  of  line  with 
our  democratic  way  of  life.  We  work  from 
dark  to  dawn,  providing  food  for  ourselves 
and  family  and  others.  We  maintain  areas 
where  game  and  fish  abide.  But  we  seem  to 
have  little  to  say  when  it  comes  to  pro- 
tecting our  property  from  vandalism.” 

It  was  a young  farmer  who  looked 
bitterly  at  me,  trembling  with  anger  as  his 
memory  went  back  to  last  year.  There  was 
hatred  in  his  eyes.  It  remained  there  while 
he  related  an  incident  of  vile  insults  hurled 
at  his  aged  mother  who  had  appealed  to 
a group  of  hunters  not  to  shoot  the  birds 
near  the  house,  birds  she  had  become  at- 
tached to,  birds  she  had  fed  through  the 
year,  birds  she  had  become  accustomed 
to  seeing,  birds  which  gave  her  comfort  in 
her  waning  years  of  life. 

“Those  vandals,”  he  related  savagely,  “had 
no  regard  for  either  age  or  motherhood. 
And  the  killing  of  those  birds  she  loved 
almost  killed  her.” 

Mr.  Hunter,  you  can’t  blame  the  farmer. 
He  has  the  moral  and  legal  right  to  protect 
his  property.  He  has  the  right  to  maintain 
his  moral  and  spiritual  life  if  he  is  to  live 
in  peace.  He  knows  his  rights  and  in  due 
time  he  will  get  them,  get  them  at  your 
expense  perhaps.  For  today  the  farmers  are 


getting  closer  together  in  their  Grange  and 
other  meetings  and  they  will  stick  together 
rather  religiously.  So  why  not  take  a few 
moments  of  your  time  to  get  acquainted  with 
him,  gain  his  friendship,  and  eliminate  this 
gap  now  existing  in  so  many  places. 

Let’s  not  forget  that  from  today’s  prac- 
tices comes  tomorrow’s  pleasures.  And  a 
practice  that  may  produce  results  would  be 
to  offer  a little  time  or  service  to  your 
farmer  friends,  perhaps  a few  moments 
with  his  harvesting  problems. 

An  example  of  this  was  told  by  a farmer 
who  said  he  was  hurrying  to  get  in  the 
last  load  of  one  of  his  crops  before  a fall 
storm  broke  upon  him. 

“Out  in  the  brush,”  he  related,  “I  could 
hear  a gang  of  hunters  shooting.  My  prop- 
erty was  posted  but  I didn’t  have  time 
to  chase  them  off.  When  they  come  out  of 
the  brush  and  started  for  their  cars  I was 
so  danged  mad  I could  have  shot  them.  Then 
I got  the  surprise  of  my  life.  They  run 
toward  me,  dropped  their  guns  and  helped 
load  the  balance  of  my  crop  so  I got  it  in  the 
barn  before  the  storm  broke.”  He  hesitated 
a moment  and  smiled.  “I  guess  I don’t 
need  to  tell  you  that  those  fellows  are 
welcome  on  my  property  at  any  time.  They 
were  human  beings.” 

Mr.  Hunter,  try  this  sometime.  Apply  that 
GOLDEN  RULE.  There  simply  is  not  enough 
state  game  lands  to  accommodate  our  vast 
army  of  hunters.  So  why  not  protect  the 
hunting  grounds,  that  can  be  yours  for  all 
time  if  you  play  the  part  of  a true  sports- 
man. 


MORE  ON  SHOT  SIZE— from  page  23 


Thus  we  finally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  shot  size  always  must 
be  a compromise  between  penetration  and  pattern.  Should  we 
choose  heavy  shot  which  will  penetrate  to  a vital  zone  at  long 
range — but  only  one,  two,  or  none,  of  which  may  strike  the  target — 
or  small  shot  which  insure  several  hits  at  the  same  distance  but 
may  lack  the  penetration  to  prove  fatal? 

Shot  sizes  range  from  No.  12,  with  the  astounding  total  of  2,385  to 
the  ounce,  to  FF,  which  runs  24  to  the  ounce  and  measures  .23  inch 
in  diameter.  Now,  we  have  come  to  the  definition  of  “within  reason.” 
Obviously,  both  No.  12  and  FF  are  out.  The  first  has  inadequate 
penetration  even  for  quail  and  woodcock  at  moderate  range,  and  the 
latter  would  shoot  such  an  open  pattern  that  you  never  could  be 
sure  of  hitting  anything. 

The  shot  size  to  use  depends  largely  on  the  gauge  gun  you  shoot 
and  somewhat  upon  the  size  game. 

I believe  that  nothing  larger  than  7%’s  ever  should  be  used  in  the 
.410,  with  either  %-  or  %-ounce  loads.  By  way  of  comparison,  there 
are  just  about  as  many  7%’s  in  the  %-ounce  .410  load  as  there  are 
6’s  in  lVs-ounce  12  gauge  load,  the  exact  figures  being  259  and  262 
respectively. 

Actually,  the  12  will  shoot  a better  pattern,  due  to  the  shorter 
shot  column,  but  for  our  purpose  the  comparison  is  good  enough  to 
make  clear  the  advantage  of  using  8’s,  9’s  or  10’s  for  quail  and 
woodcock  in  the  .410,  and  nothing  larger  than  7 Vi’s  for  pheasants, 
squirrels,  rabbits  and  ducks.  I hope  you  won’t  attempt  geese  or 
turkeys  with  the  little  gun,  but  if  you  do,  you  still  would  be  better 
off  shooting  for  the  head  and  neck  with  7%’s  than  counting  on  body 
hits  with  big  shot. 

At  distances  where  the  .410  bore  pattern  is  sufficiently  dense  to 
insure  hits,  the  small  shot  still  have  ample  penetration.  The  same 
thing  holds  for  the  %-ounce  load  in  the  28  gauge.  Here,  too,  range 
is  limited  by  pattern  rather  than  penetration,  and  the  smaller  shot 
increase  range  by  giving  a better  pattern. 

When  we  come  to  the  20  gauge  with  its  %-ounce  light  load  and 
1-ounce  heavy  load  we  have  more  leeway,  but  my  personal  convic- 


tion, based  upon  thousands  of  rounds  fired  at  game  from  the  20,  is 
that  No.  6 is  the  largest  that  ever  should  be  used,  regardless  of 
choke  or  game  sought.  There  are  223  sixes  in  an  ounce,  compared 
with  136  fours.  The  smaller  size,  unequivocally,  will  kill  such  game 
as  mallards  and  even  geese  farther  than  4’s.  You  can  wing  an  occa- 
sional bird  at  long  range  if  you  flock  shoot  with  the  larger  size,  but 
sixes  will  give  clean  kills  consistently  farther. 

I believe  the  best  all  around  size  in  the  20  gauge  is  No.  7%. 
Sevens  are  good  for  pheasants,  rabbits  and  squirrels,  and  sixes  are 
all  right.  I prefer  8’s  or  9’s  for  birds  the  size  of  quail,  and  1 have 
killed  a lot  of  pheasants  and  Hungarian  partridges  with  them. 

The  16,  shooting  1-ounce  in  the  light  loads  and  1%  in  the  heavy, 
allows  still  a little  more  leeway  than  the  20,  but  here  again  I feel 
6’s  are  big  enough  for  anything,  and  that  7 %’s  are  the  best  all 
around  size. 

Only  when  we  come  to  the  full  choke  12,  do  I feel  that  4’s  are 
justified  for  long  range  shooting  at  ducks  and  geese,  an<^  even  with 
1%-ounce  loads,  my  personal  preference  is  6’s  for  ducks.  Many 
good  duck  shots  do  use  4’s,  however.  Others,  equally  good,  use  7%’s 
even  for  geese.  They  believe  that  the  431  No.  7 %’s  in  the  lVi-ounce 
load  will  give  them  sure  hits  in  the  vital  head  and  neck  area  at 
ranges  longer  than  those  at  which  the  170  No.  4’s  can  be  counted 
on  for  killing  body  hits. 

I prefer  6’s  for  ducks  and  pheasants  in  the  12,  No.  4’s  for  geese, 
7%’s  for  grouse  or  partridge.  They  also  will  do  the  job  on  quail 
and  woodcock,  and  I have  killed  many  big  ducks  and  pheasants 
with  them.  Eights  probably  are  better  for  quail,  doves  and  wood- 
cock, but  when  you  get  right  down  to  it,  your  12  gauge  with  7%’s 
is  loaded  for  just  about  anything  you  want  to  shoot. 

There  is  just  one  other  factor.  Most  guns  will  shoot  a better 
pattern  with  one  size  of  shot  in  one  particular  brand  of  ammuni- 
tion than  with  any  other  combination.  You  should  pattern  yours 
with  different  combinations.  Then,  guided  by  the  general  observa- 
tions given  above,  choose  the  best  and  stick  to  it 
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TIMES  OF  SUNRISE  AND  SUNSET  AT 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Latitude  40”  13'  N;  Longitude  76°  51'  W. 
(75th  Meridian  Time) 


OCTOBER  NOVEMBER  DECEMBER 
S.R.  S.S.  S.R.  S.9.  S.R.  S.S. 

1 

6.03 

5:50 

6:36 

5:05 

7:10 

4:42 

2 . 

6:04 

5:48 

6:37 

5:04 

7:11 

4:41 

3 

5:47 

6:38 

5:03 

7:12 

4:41 

4 . 

6:06 

5:45 

6:39 

5:02 

7:13 

4:41 

5 . 

6 :07 

5:43 

6:40 

5:00 

7:14 

4:41 

6 . 

5:42 

6:42 

4:59 

7:15 

4:41 

7 , 

, < • • • 

6:09 

5:40 

6:43 

4:58 

7:16 

4:41 

8 . 

5:39 

6:44 

4:57 

7:17 

4:41 

9 . 

6:11 

5:37 

6:45 

4:56 

7:18 

4:41 

10 

5:36 

6.46 

4:55 

7:19 

4:41 

11  . 

6:13 

5:34 

6:47 

4:54 

7:20 

4:41 

12  . 

5:33 

6 49 

4:53 

7:20 

4:41 

13  , 

5:31 

6:50 

4:52 

7:21 

4:41 

14  . 

6:16 

5:30 

6:51 

4:52 

7:22 

4:41 

15  . 

5:28 

6:52 

4:51 

7:23 

4:42 

16  . 

5:27 

6:53 

4:50 

7:23 

4:42 

17  , 

6:19 

5:25 

6:55 

4:49 

7:24 

4:42 

18  . 

5:24 

6:56 

4:48 

7:25 

4:43 

19 

6:21 

5:22 

6:57 

4:48 

7:25 

4:43 

20  . 

5:21 

6:58 

4:47 

7:26 

4:43 

21 

6 :24 

5:19 

6:59 

4:46 

7:26 

4:44 

22  , 

5:18 

7:00 

4:46 

7:26 

4:44 

23 

6:26 

5:17 

7:02 

4:45 

7:27 

4:45 

24 

5:15 

7:03 

4:45 

7:27 

4:45 

25 

5:14 

7:04 

4:44 

7:28 

4:46 

26 

5:13 

7:05 

4:44 

7:28 

4:47 

27 

5:11 

7:06 

4:43 

7:28 

4:47 

28 

6:31 

5:10 

7:07 

4:43 

7:29 

4:48 

29 

5:09 

7:08 

4:42 

7:29 

4:49 

30 

5:07 

7:09 

4:42 

7:30 

4:50 

31 

6:35 

5:06 

7:30 

4:50 

The  above  table,  published  for  Information  of 
migraooiy  bird  hunters  applies  only  to  the 
Harrisburg  area.  It  varies  several  minutes,  in 
other  meridians,  one  way  or  another. 


BALLAD  OF  THE  SHOTS 

By  Kitty  Meals 
Iza  Guzzler  took  his  quart 
When  he  went  out  to  seek  some  sport; 

He  hunted  better,  felt  more  frisky 
After  several  shots  of  whiskey. 

O’er  the  bottle  he  would  linger; 

It  relaxed  his  trigger  finger; 

Full  of  booze  and  friendly  cheer 
He  then  lunged  forth  to  hunt  for  deer. 

But  Iza’s  head  was  in  a fuzzle, 

His  gun  butt  looked  just  like  the  muzzle; 
He  tried  to  find  the  trigger,  fumbled, 

He  caught  his  shoe  on  roots  and  stumbled. 

The  shot  resounded  far  and  wide, 

The  bullet  lodged  in  Iza’s  side; 

The  antlered  deer  for  cover  fled 
While  Iza  lay  there  nearly  dead. 

Months  of  slow  recuperation 
Gave  him  time  for  meditation; 

He’d  found  that  just  one  shot  of  whiskey 
Made  shooting  with  a gun  too  risky. 

The  moral:  When  afield  you  roam 
Be  sure  to  let  the  booze  at  home; 

Hunting  is  no  sport  for  sots, 

So  drink  at  home — don’t  mix  your  shots! 


Answers  to  word  puzzle 

Porcupine,  Wolverine,  Bear,  Rabbit,  Wolf, 
Elk,  Skunk,  Moose,  Opossum,  Bobcat,  Oce- 
lot, Otter,  Coyote,  Anteater,  Mouse,  Tapir, 
Manatee,  Goat,  Rat,  Bat,  Ox,  Fox,  Ram. 
Cow. 


Official  1946  Open  Seasons  and  Bag  Limits 

(All  Shooting  Hours  Based  on  Eastern  Standard  Time) 

Open  season  includes  both  dates  given,  Sundays  excepted  for  game.  On  November  1 no 
hunting  of  any  kind  before  9 a.  m.  With  this  exception,  shooting  hours  dally  are  7 a.  m.  to 
5 p.  m.,  except  from  July  1 to  September  30  inclusive,  6 a.  m.  to  7:30  p.  m.  (See  separate 
summary  for  Migratory  Game  hunting  hours;  also  see  Special  Regulations  for  hours  to  set 
traps  In  open  counties). 

UPLAND  GAME  (Small  Game  possession  limit  Bag  Limits  Seasons 

two  days'  hag)  Day  Season  Open  Close 

Quail,  Bobwhlte  4 12 

Hungarian  Partridges  2 8 

Rlngneck  Pheasants,  males  only  2 8 

Wild  Turkeys  (See  8 counties  closed)*  1 1 

Rabbits,  Cottontail  4 20 

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (combined  kinds)  6 24 

Squirrels,  Red  Unlimited 

Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  2 6 

Raccoons,  by  individual  or  hunting  party*  Unlimited 

Raccoons,  by  trapping*  Unlimited 

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs)  Unlimited 

Crackles  (Bronze  & Purple)  Unprotected 


-Nov.  1 Nov.  30 


Nov.  1 Sept.  30,  1947 

Dec.  16 Jan.  1,  1947 

Oct.  15  Feb.  1.  1947 

Nov.  1 Feb.  1,  1947 

June  1,  1946  ..  Sept.  30.  1947 

until  September  30,  1947 

I Nov.  18  Nov.  23 


Dec.  1 Dec.  15* 


1 Dec.  9 Dec.  14* 


Bear,  over  one  year  old  by  Individual  1 1 

Bear,  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of  three  or  more  2 2 

Deer,  male  with  two  or  more  points  to  one  antler 

(See  exceptions  under  "Antlerless  Deer"  below)*  1 1 

Deer,  male  as  above,  by  hubtlbg  party  of  six  or 

more  6 8 

Deer,  Antlerless  (See  6 open  counties  or  parts 

thereof  below)*  ; j 

NO  OPEN  SEASON — Ruffed  Grouse,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  Cub  Bears  and  Elk. 

FUR-BEARERS — (See  note  under  Special  Regulations)* 

Minks,  Opossums  and  Skunks*  Unlimited  Nov.  1 Feb.  1,  1947 

Otters  (See  3 counties  closed)*  Unlimited  Nov.  1 Feb.  1,  1947 

Muskrats  (By  traps  only)*  Unlimited  Dec.  1 Feb.  1,  1947 

Beavers  (Traps  only.  20  Counties  closed)*  ....  2 Feb.  15 Mar.  1,  1947 

* SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

Turkeys — Counties  of  Adams,  Clarion,  Cumberland,  Forest,  Jefferson,  McKean,  Perry  and 
Snyder  closed. 

Raccoons — Hunting  season  begins  at  noon  on  opening  date,  and  ends  at  same  hour  on  clos- 
ing date;  traps  not  to  be  placed  before  9:00  a.  m.  on  the  opening  date.  (See  Instruc- 
tions below  concerning  lifting  traps  on  closing  date.) 

Antlerless  Deer,  Northeastern  Pennsylvania — May  be  taken  only  Dec.  9 to  14  In  that  portion 
of  Carbon  County  lytng  West  of  the  Lehigh  River;  that  pan  of  Luzerne  County  lying 
North  and  West  of  the  Susquehanna  River;  Schuylkill,  Susquehanna.  Wayne  and  Wyoming 
Counties  Farm  occupants  (citizens)  who  are  cultivating  lands  may  hunt  such  deer  thereon 
In  said  areas  without  a permit.  All  others  must  secure  $1  00  permit  from  Game  Commis- 
sion. No  applications  accepted  before  October  1.  See  summary  Issued  with  license  for 
details.  Bucks  with  visible  antlers  may  not  be  taken  In  areas  designated  above  daring 
this  period. 

Otters — Counties  of  Elk,  Jefferson,  and  McKean  closed. 

Beavers — Counties  of  Adams,  Allegheny,  Armst  ong,  Beaver,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cambria,  Cumber- 
land, Fayette.  Franklin,  Fulton.  Greene,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  Juniata,  Mltliln,  Perry.  Som- 
erset. Washington  and  Westmoreland  closed.  No  trapping  at  Commission  posted  dams. 
Non-Residents  may  not  trap  beavers.  One  person  may  set,  tend  or  operate  10  traps  only. 
Beaver  traps  must  not  be  set  on  the  structure  of  any  beaver  dam  or  house,  or  within  25 
feet  of  the  waterline  on  the  structure  of  either  thereof  Trappers  are  required  to  keep 
tags  above  ice  or  waterline  to  facilitate  identification  without  disturbing  traps  Pelts  must 
be  tagged  within  10  days  after  season,  and  may  not  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  un- 
til properly  tagged.  Present  them  to  Protestor  In  District  or  County  where  trapped. 
Trapping — Traps  xor  fur-bearers  and  raccoons  not  to  be  placed  before  9 a m.  on  Nov.  1 or 
beiore  7 a.  m on  any  later  opening  date  lor  trapping  The  season  on  the  last  date 
Indicated  for  trapping  closes  at  12  o'clock  noon  to  permit  removal  of  anlmala  caught  on 
the  last  night  of  the  season  arid  lifting  traps  by  daylight.  Traps  must  be  tagged;  durable 
substitute  for  metal  tags  permitted.  No  counties  open  to  use  of  snares.  Trappers  are 
requested  to  refrain  from  setting  traps  In  trails  to  avoid  destroying  game  and  injuring  dogs. 

MIGRATORY  GAME  BIRDS— FEDERAL  SEASONS 

Daily  Bag  Season 

Ralls  and  Galllnules  (except  Sora  and  Coots),  combined  kinds  ..  15 

Sora  25 

Coots  25 

Wild  Ducks,  except  American  and  Redbreasted  Mergansers  (See 

Exceptions)*  7* 

American  and  Redbreasted  Mergansers  25 

Wild  Geese  and  Brant  2* 

Woodcock  4 

Doves  10 

♦EXCEPTIONS — The  regular  daily  duck  limit  of  7 shall  not  Include  more  than  one  (1)  Wood 
Duck.  In  addition  to  the  dally  limit  for  Geese  or  Brant,  2 Blue  Geese  and  Snow  Geese 
(singly  or  In  the  aggregate)  may  be  taken. 

Possession  Limit:  Ducks,  two  days'  bag,  but  only  one  (1)  Wood  Duck.  No  possession  limit 
after  first  day  on  American  and  Redbreasted  Mergansers.  Woodcock,  8:  Geese,  Brant,  and 
other  migratory  game  birds,  daily  bag  only.  Possession  90  days  after  season. 

NO  OPEN  SEASON — Wilson’s  Snipe  (Jacksnipe),  Ross’s  Geese  and  Swans. 

SHOOTING  HOURS — (Eastern  Standard  Time).  All  migratory  game  birds:  From  beginning  of 
respective  open  seasons  to  October  31,  Inclusive,  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  one-half 
hour  before  sunset,  except  woodcock,  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset.  November  1, 
9 a.  m.  to  5 p.  m.;  November  2 to  end  of  respective  seasons,  7 a.  m.  to  5 p.  m.  (unless 
one-half  hour  before  sunset  occurs  earlier,  when  Federal  regulation  automatically  applies). 
Doves  may  be  hunted  until  sunset. 

Exception:  On  the  open  waters  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  open  tidal  waters  of  the  Delaware 
River  lying  within  the  Commonwealth  from  Trenton  Falls  to  the  Delaware  line  (does  not 
include  inland  tidal  water),  when  shooting  from  boats  or  blinds  at  least  100  yards  from 
shore,  the  Federal  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  one-half  hour  before  sunset  regulation 
applies  throughout  the  waterfowl  season,  except  on  November  1,  when  shooting  before 
9 a.  m.  Is  unlawful. 

MIGRATORY  BIRD  HUNTING  METHODS 

Permitted:  Shotgun  only,  not  larger  than  10-gauge,  fired  from  shoulder  (Including)  hand- 
operated  repeating  shotguns  of  not  more  than  3-shell  capacity,  which  must  be  plugged 
to  3 shots);  bow  and  arrow;  dog;  blind;  boat  propelled  by  hand;  floating  device  other 
than  sinkbox:  artificial  waterfowl  decoys.  Injured  or  dead  waterfowl  may  be  picked  up 
by  means  of  a motorboat,  sail  boat  or  other  craft. 

Prohibited:  Automatic  shotgun;  hand-operated  repeating  shotgun  of  more  than  3-shell  capacity 
in  magazine  and  chamber  combined;  all  rifles;  live  duck  or  goose  decoys;  automobile; 
aircraft:  sinkbox  (Dattery);  power  boat  or  sail  boat,  or  any  device  towed  by  power  boat  or 
sail  boat;  the  placing  or  distributing  In  any  manner  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  or  other  grain 
or  product  thereof,  salt,  or  any  kind  of  feed,  whereby  migratory  game  birds  are  attracted 
or  lured;  and  taking  of  waterfowl  by  use  of  cattle,  horses  or  mules.  No  aircraft,  power 
boat  or  sailboat  may  be  used  to  concentrate,  drive,  rally  or  stir  up  waterfowl  or  coots. 

(AS  FIXED  BY  COMMISSION  AT  MEETING  ON  JULY  11,  1946) 


Sept.  1 — Nov.  30 
Sept.  1 — Nov.  30 
Oct.  26 — Dec.  9 


jOct.  26 — Dec.  9 

Oct.  10— Oct.  24 
Nov.  1 — Nov.  30 


BLACK  BEAR 

NOV.  18  - NOV.  23 
Season  Limit  1 


€ it, 

,“V  i<i 

fxlllfc-  %'••-**■ 
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WILD  TURKEY 

0/7  <5  Counties) 

NOV.  I - NOV.  30 
Season  Limit  1 


• I 


- 


WHITE-TAILED  DEER 

| [Bucks  with  Z or  more  points) 

DEC.  I-  DEC.  15 
Season  Limit  I 


BOBWHITE 

QUAIL 

NOV.  I - NOV. 30 

Season  Limit  12 


RACCOON 

OCTOBER  15-  FEB.  I '47 
Unlimited 


RINGNECK 

PHEASANT 

COCKS  ONLY 
NOV.  I -NOV 

Season  Limit 


WOODCHUCK 

JUNE  I - SEPT.30 

Unlimited 


12 


WOODCOCK 

OCT.IO-OCT.24j 
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A? 

GREY 
SQUIRREL 

NOV.  I- 
NOV.30 
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SNOWSHOE 

s 

RABBIT 

DEC.  16 

JAN.  1 '47 

Season  Limit  6 

y/fr1' 


\u 


Ruffed 
Grou. 


INGi 

CLOSED 


O/VJ50 
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/ 
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COTTONTAIL  RABBIT 

MOV.  I - MOV.  30 

Season  Limit  20 


PENNSYLVANIA  BIRDS  OF  PREY 


This  is  the  last  in  a series  of  four  color  illustrations 
of  the  birds  of  prey  drawn  by  William  Montagna. 


Top,  adult  and  immature  Red-tailed  Hawks.  Right,  adult  and  immature  Red-shouldered 
Hawks.  Center,  adult  and  immature  Broad-winged  Hawks.  Bottom,  adult  and  immature  Rough- 
legged Hawks. 
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Division  of  Lands 

W.  Gard.  Conklin  Chief 
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N.  E.  Slaybaugh  Comptroller 


Division  "A" — M.  J.  Golden,  602  Penn  Ave.,  West 
Reading,  Pa. 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lan- 
caster, Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery,  Northampton. 
Philadelphia,  York. 

Division  “B” — Jay  C.  Gilford,  Wyoming  Ave.  and 
Welles  St.,  Forty  Fort,  Pa. 

Carbon,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Pike, 
Schuylkill,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

Division  “C” — Robert  E.  Latimer,  352  E.  3rd  St., 
Williamsport,  Pa. 

Bradford,  Columbia,  Lycoming,  Montour,  North- 
umberland, Snyder,  Sullivan,  Tioga,  Union. 

Division  “D" — William  J.  Davis,  327  Perm  St., 
Huntingdon,  Pa. 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin, 
Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin,  Perry. 

Division  “E” — M.  E.  Sherman,  1 E.  Du  Bois  Ave., 

Du  Bois,  Pa. 

Cameron,  Center,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Jefferson. 
McKean,  Potter. 


Division  of  Public  Information 

Leo  A.  Luttringer,  Jr Chief 

Editor,  Pennsylvania  Game  News 


Division  “F” — Hayes  T.  Englert,  14  W.  1st  St.,  2nd 
Floor,  S.  S.  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Butler,  Clarion.  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Lawrence, 
Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 


Training 

W.  M.  Cramer  Supt.  Training  School 


Division  “G” — Thomas  F.  Bell,  405  Main  St.,  2d  Floor, 
McClellan  Bldg..  Irwin,  Pa. 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette, 
Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Washington, 
Westmoreland. 
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RATES — Effective  July  1,  1946,  $1.00  for  one  year, 
$1.50  for  two  years,  and  $2.00  for  three  years  for  every- 
one, residents  and  non-realdencs,  with  a special  rate 
of  50  cents  for  ail  resident  sportsmen  a urgan.z.,liuus, 
provided  such  subscriptions  are  submitted  in  lots  of 
ten  or  more.  Remittance  by  check  or  money  order  to 
be  made  payable  to  the  Department  of  Revenue,  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania.  CASH  FORWARDED  AT 
SENDER'S  RISK.  STAMPS  NOT  ACCEPTED.  Your 
local  Game  Protector,  County  Treasurer  or  other 
Hunting  License  Issuing  Agent  will  taae  your  subscrip- 
tion; or  you  may  forward  it  direct  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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Please  report  all  changes  of  address  promptly,  send- 
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Please  address  all  communications  to  the  Editorial 
Office. 

Publication  office,  Cameron  and  Kelker  Sts.,  Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Executive  and  editorial  office,  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the  Post  Office  of 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  under  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 
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proper  credit  is  given. 
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IN  THIS  ISSUE 

FIFTY  YEARS  OF  PROGRESS 
By  Ross  L.  Leffler 


★ 

EVEN  GROUSE  HAVE 
UPS  AND  DOWNS 
By  Roger  M.  Latham 

★ 

YOUR  GAME  ON  THE 
TABLE 


OUR  FIFTIETH  BIRTHDAY 

Nov.  17,  1896-1946 

Dear  Readers: 

On  November  17  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  was  fifty  years  old. 

In  the  following  eight  pages  Hon.  Ross  L.  Leffler,  President  of  the  Com- 
mission, tells  of  the  progress  made  through  those  years.  It  is  a story  filled 
with  sacrifice  and  determination.  It  is  a testimonial,  not  to  us,  but  to  those 
farsighted  pioneers  who  blazed  and  helped  smooth  the  trail  for  us. 

EDITOR 


By  Frank  G.  Ashbrook 

★ 


ARE  WE  OVERSELLING  OUR  WILDLIFE? 


TRAPPED 
By  W.  C.  Shaffer 

★ 

SOIL  CONSERVATION 
AND  WILDLIFE 
By  E.  G.  Musser 

★ 

SPORTSMEN  DOUBLE 
PHEASANT  OUTPUT 
By  Ralph  Britt 


FIELD  DAY  AT  TRAINING 
SCHOOL 
By  Owen  E.  Seelye 

> 

★ 

GUNS  AND  DOGS 

★ 

TRANSACTIONS  OF 
COMMISSION  MEETING 

★ 

KNOW  YOUR  INSECTS 
By  Dr.  A.  B.  Champlain 

★ 

COVER 

By  Jacob  Bates  Abbott 


(Editor’s  Note:  The  following  observations  by  Frank  Dufresne,  who  is  Public  Relations 
man  for  the  Federal  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  is  worthy  of  your  consideration.) 

The  tremendous  upsurge  of  interest  in  field  and  stream  recreation  during  the  past 
few  years  is  proof  enough  that  the  outdoor  columnist  wields  a migihty  pen.  Without 
question  his  written  messages  have  made  many  new  hunters  and  fishermen;  they  have 
added  to  the  average  man’s  ability  to  shoot  a buck,  bring  down  a duck,  creel  a trout. 
Hints  from  the  columnisit  have  made  John  Doe  wiser  in  woodcraft,  more  skilled  in 
angling. 

But  what  has  the  outdoor  writer  done  for  the  wildlife  itself? 

Have  his  writings  put  more  game  in  the  cover?  Have  they  placed  more  fish  in  the 
stream?  Honestly,  now,  has  the  material  in  his  columns  helped  produce  game  and  fish 
in  proportion  to  his  'tips  on  how  to  destroy  it? 

The  outdoor  writer  should  ask  himself  still  more  questions. 

Has  he  been  content  merely  with  telling  people  the  best  places  to  go  hunting  and 
fishing?  Has  he  believed  his  duty  was  done  when  he  helped  his  readers  kill  more  birds, 
catch  more  fish?  Has  his  efforts  mainly  been  toward  cropping  more  and  yet  more 
of  the  wildlife  resource? 

If  that  is  the  extent  of  has  column  he  should,  in  all  fairness  to  the  game,  find 
himself  another  job.  Because  he  is  a long  ways  from  performing  the  real  functions 
of  an  outdoor  writer. 

Sure,  he  is  against  poaching  and  lawlessness.  He  is  for  feeding  wildlife  in  the 
winter.  He  is  all  for  giving  the  game  a break  generally.  We  all  are. 

But  at  the  dizzy  rate  that  hunting  and  fishing  pressure  is  increasing,  the  outdoor 
writer  must  broaden  ithe  scope  of  his  work.  His  job  has  become  bigger.  It  has  become, 
in  fact,  a mission. 

Does  the  outdoor  writer  carp  and  grouse  about  the  regulations  in  his  column?  Does 
he  not  know  that  this  dissatisfaction,  spreading  down  through  his  readers,  encourages 
violations? 

On  the  other  hand,  does  he  preach  the  gospel  of  habitat  improvement,  of  fence  rows 
thick  with  cover,  of  weed  patches  and  grassy  swales,  of  clean  waters?  Does  he  praise 
the  farmer  who  makes  his  acres  a better  place  for  game?  Does  he  rally  his  readers 
to  fight  against  drainage  and  pollution?  Does  he  teach  a little  natural  history,  a little 
more  appreciation  of  the  great  out  of  doors?  Does  the  creed  of  good  conservation,  of  de- 
cency, and  compliance  with  the  game  laws  weave  itself  (through  his  writings  day  after 
day  until  it  becomes  the  accepted  procedure? 

Today,  we  are  nearly  everywhere  fighting  a losing  fight  with  our  wildlife  populations. 
We  have  to  face  it.  For  the  most  pant  hunters  and  anglers  are  increasing  while 
game  stocks  are  slipping.  The  situation,  reviewed  as  a whole,  calls  for  radical  revamp- 
ing. It  calls  for  the  outdoor  writer  to  bend  more  effort  in  behalf  of  the  game — less 
to  instructing  people  how  to  kill  it. 

Unless  the  outdoor  writer  places  more  accent  on  wildlife  management,  he  is  in  real 
danger  of  selling  a product  he  can’t  deliver. 


Two  pioneers  of  the  conservation  program  in  Pennsylvania,  both  former  Members  of  the  Game  Commission.  Hon.  Wm.  B.  McCaleb.  84.  of 
Harrisburg,  left,  who  served  from  1911  to  1924.  Hon.  John  M.  Phillips,  85,  Pittsburgh,  who  helped  establish  the  Commission  in  1895,  and  who 
later  served  from  1905  to  1923.  Both  men  attended  the  Field  Day  Celebration  at  the  Department’s  Training  School  at  Brockway  on  September 
28  when  this  picture  was  taken. 
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By  ROSS  L.  LEFFLER,  President 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 


ON  November  17  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  celebrates  its  50th  Birth- 
day— fifty  long  years  fraught  with  ups  and 
downs,  successes  and  failures,  trials  and 
tribulations,  condemnations  and  commenda- 
tions. No  golden  wedding  anniversary  ever 
embodied  more  of  the  diversities  or  adver- 
sities of  life  than  those  which  challenged 
the  Commission  in  its  herculean  task  of 
bringing  back  wildlife  to  a Commonwealth 
nearly  denuded  of  it. 

Hectic  is  a mild  description  of  the  earlier 
years — especially  those  years  before  the 
Commission  was  authorized  in  1895 — when 
John  M.  Phillips,  of  Pittsburgh,  lovingly  re- 
ferred to  as  Pennsylvania’s  “Grand  Old  Man 
of  Conservation,”  and  his  sportsmen  friends 
fought  tooth  and  nail  to  culminate  their 
ideal.  Although  they  were  beaten  again  and 
again  -by  politicians  who  feared  a Game 
Commission  would  prove  a stumbling  block 
to  their  own  interest,  they  remained  un- 
daunted and  determined.  Finally  the  poli- 
ticians had  to  bow  before  the  vigor  and 
purpose  of  those  farsighted  pioneers.  But 
they  did  so  with  litle  grace,  failing  even  to 
provide  funds  to  operate  the  new  agency. 

Even  this  did  not  discourage  the  sports- 
men or  the  first  Commission  members;  they 
continued  their  agitation  for  funds  until 
(Turn  page) 


Contrast  the  Modern  Game  Protector  at  the 
right,  think  in  terms  of  150  of  these  well  ed”- 
cated,  well  informed  officers,  then  try  to  appreci- 
ate the  problems  of  the  early  day  Commissioners 
by  analyzing  the  lower  picture  carefully.  At  left 
you  see  Dr.  Joseph  Kalfbus.  a Harrisburg  dentist 
who  served  as  Secretary  from  1898  to  1919.  At  his 
r'ght  is  his  office  and  Staff  consisting  of  Wilbur 
W.  Cramer,  now  Superintendent  of  Training  with 
32  years  service,  Granville  E.  Wood,  Charles  E. 
Brewster,  and  Seth  Gordon,  present  Executive 
Director,  and  successor  to  Dr.  Kalbfus.  Mr.  Gor- 
don served  from  1913  to  1926  and  from  1936  to 
date,  returning  in  1936  following  ten  years’  service 
in  the  National  Field.  The  photo  was  taken  in 
1915. 
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Refuge  Keepers  in  early  days  had  no  modem  homes  such  as  the  one  shown  helow.  The 
one  at  the  top,  at  Game  Refuge  No.  1,  was  just  about  12  miles  from  the  nearest  school  and 
store.  Making  that  trek  was  no  child’s  play  for  the  keeper.  As  time  went  on  and  more 
money  became  available,  these  old  buildings  were  replaced  with  more  livable  headquarters. 


In  the  early  days  both  refuge  keepers  and  game 
protectors  often  patrolled  the  areas  assigned  them 
on  horseback. 


the  General  Assembly  finally  appropriated 
in  1897  the  paltry  sum  of  $800  for  the  fol- 
lowing two-year  period — an  amount  hardly 
sufficient  to  pay  for  postage  and  incidentals. 
In  1899  the  same  amount  was  allocated. 

No  one  will  ever  know  to  what  extent  the 
first  and  subsequent  Commissioners  dug 
down  in  their  jeans  to  help  the  cause  along. 
Inspired  with  an  altruism  which  brooked 
no  defeat,  they  managed  somehow  to  keep 
their  heads  above  water. 

The  first  Commissioners  were  appointed 
November  17,  1896,  and  included  William  M. 
Kennedy,  Allegheny;  Charles  Heebner,  Phila- 
delphia; Irving  A.  Stearns,  Wilkes-Barre; 
John  H.  Warden,  Harrisburg,  E.  B.  Westfall, 
Williamsport;  and  Coleman  K.  Sober,  Lewis- 
burg. 

They  chose  as  their  first  president  William 
M.  Kennedy,  an  enthusiastic  sportsman  and 
former  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Allegheny.  For 
temporary  secretary  they  secured  the  serv- 
ices of  Dr.  B.  H.  Warren,  State  Ornithologist, 
who  served  until  1898  when  Dr.  Joseph 
Kalbfus,  a Harrisburg  dentist,  took  over  the 
tiller  and  steered  the  administrative  ship 
ably  and  efficiently  until  his  untimely  death 
at  a railroad  crossing  in  1919  while  looking 
over  some  game  lands. 

It  was  due  to  die  tremendous  farsighted- 
ness of  the  early  Commissioners  and  Doctor 
Kalbfus,  their  devotion  to  duty  and  ability 
to  anticipate  and  overcome  obstacles,  that 
the  real  cornerstone  of  Pennsylvania’s  con- 
servation program  was  laid.  Doctor  Kalbfus 
served  the  Commission  for  a number  of 
years  without  salary,  working  at  his  pro- 
fession during  the  day  and  attending  to  his 
official  duties  at  night  or  on  days  away  from 
his  dental  chair. 

In  1901  a sympathetic  legislature  increased 
the  Commission’s  appropriation  to  $3,000, 
and  in  1903  it  was  jumped  to  $12,000.  The 
latter  was  a God-send. 

During  all  this  time  many  problems  beset 
the  Commission.  It  not  only  lacked  suffi- 
cient funds  with  which  to  operate,  it  lacked 
effective  laws  to  combat  the  vicious  elements 
which  had  combined  to  decimate  the  supply 
of  wildlife  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  It 
began  by  stopping  market  hunting,  which 
was  practiced  on  a scale  so  large  the  market 
stalls  of  metropolitan  cities  were  often  glut- 
ted with  the  carcasses  of  deer  and  other 
game,  many  of  which  rotted  by  the  carload. 
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It  had  to  secure  legislation  against  all 
lands  of  devilish  and  ingenious  devices  used 
to  kill  or  capture  game,  such  as  snares,  pit- 
falls,  nets,  set-guns,  swivel  guns  and  other 
contrivances  which  in  the  aggregate  took 
an  alarming  toll  of  an  already  diminished 
wildlife  population. 

It  subsequently  stopped  the  use  of  artifi- 
cial lights  and  automatic  guns  in  hunting, 
and  prohibited  the  use  of  bait  in  attracting 
wild  creatures  to  the  slaughter. 

It  did  these  and  many  other  things  even 
though  handicapped  by  lack  of  money  and 
personnel.  Only  a handful  of  game  pro- 
tectors could  be  employed  in  the  beginning 
and  they  were  allowed  one-half  of  the  pen- 
alties they  collected  in  order  to  stimulate 
interest  in  their  work  and  help  further  com- 
pensate them  for  their  services. 

The  job  of  the  “game  warden”  was  no 
cinch  in  bygone  days.  Law  enforcement 
was  a difficult  and  dangerous  task.  Hardly 
a w«ek  passed  without  an  assault  of  some 
kind  upon  the  protectors.  In  1904  five  officers 
were  shot  at  and  three  actually  shot.  In 
1906  fourteen  were  shot  at  and  seven  ac- 
tually shot,  three  of  whom  where  killed  and* 
three  very  seriously  wounded.  Even  the 
influence  of  the  Mafia  or  ‘black  hand,’  an 
organization  founded  in  Italy  more  than 
1200  years  ago,  was  employed  to  exact  “ven- 
geance” upon  officers  for  having  appre- 
hended members  of  their  order. 

Most  of  the  difficulty  in  early  day  law 
enforcement  was  caused  by  unnaturalized 
foreigners,  many  of  whom  were  ignorant 
of  the  law;  others  had  been  law-breakers 
in  their  native  land.  They  persisted  in 
killing  songbirds  and  hunting  on  Sundays. 
Frequently  Game  Protectors  were  met  by 
scores  of  these  people  who  would  come  to 
the  aid  of  one  of  their  number  armed  with 
picks,  iron  bars,  guns,  knives,  anything  they 
could  lay  their  hands  upon. 

Finally  in  1909  a law  was  passed  for- 
bidding unnaturalized  foreign  bom  residents 
in  the  Commonwealth  to  hunt  or  shoot  or 
even  own  a gun.  This  proved  a big  help 
in  curbing  the  violator.  Later,  in  1915,  an- 
other act  was  passed  prohibiting  aliens  from 
owning  or  possessing  dogs. 

In  spite  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  in  law 
enforcement,  every  attempt  was  made  to 
deal  fairly  with  the  violator.  This  was  re- 
sponsible to  a great  extent  in  gaining  the 


(Turn  page) 


Bears  were  trapped  and  released  years  ago  In 
In  an  effort  to  establish  the  animals  in  new  sec- 
tions. Here  bruin  is  being  released  in  the  South 
Mountain  section  near  Pine  Grove  Furnace  back 
in  1920.  At  the  right  is  a log  pen  used  , to  cap- 
ture bears  for  restocking.  The  man  in  the  center 
Is  Harry  VaiiCleve,  and  right,  the  late  Chauncey 
togue,  both  successful  Commission  bear  trappers. 


Although  elk  were  stocked  in  goodly  numbers  throughout  their  limited  range  they  did 
not  increase  materially.  Only  98  were  legally  killed  from  the  first  open  season  in  1923  until 
the  season  finally  closed  permanently  in  1932.  In  foreground,  left  to  right,  are  Charley 
Batcheler,  former  Centre  County  Game  Protector;  Harry  Wingard,  former  refuge  keeper; 
Woodie  Kelley,  first  field  supervisor;  and  Charles  B.  Baum,  special  enforcement  officer. 


The  Commission’s  first  big  problem  was  to  restore  deer  which  were  virtually  exterminated 
at  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  animals  were  gradually  brought  back  through  the  game 
refuge  system  and  the  application  of  wise  laws  for  their  protection. 
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Game  Protectors  were  first  selected  by  competitive  examination  in  1924.  Then  a Training 
School  was  established  in  1936,  the  fourth  class  of  which  is  now  undergoing  a year’s  in- 
struction. Below  are  the  members  of  this  first  postwar  class,  numbering  39—26  of  whom 
are  ex-servicemen.  At  the  top  former  Adjutant  General  Frank  D.  Beary  inspects  the 
field  organization  at  Mt.  Gretna  in  1930. 


confidence  of  the  people.  Doctor  Kalbfus  in 
bis  1906  Report  to  the  Commission  made  a 
comment  that  became  the  guiding  creed  of 
the  Department.  He  wrote  “I  am  proud  to 
be  able  to  look  each  member  of  the  Com- 
mission or  any  other  person  in  the  eye  and 
to  say,  without  fear  of  successful  contradic- 
tion, that  we  have  tried  in  all  ways  to  be 
fair  and  just  to  all  men;  that  we  have  tried 
to  interpret  the  law  fairly,  and  according  to 
what  we  consider  its  spirit  rather  than  its 
literal  wording;  that  we  have  allowed  no 
officer  to  use  his  position  to  persecute  rather 
than  prosecute,  or  to  wrong  anyone,  and 
have  shown  no  partiality  to  any  living  per- 
son for  any  reason.”  This  policy,  fortunately, 
has  endured  throughout  the  years  and  is 
just  as  rigidly  adhered  to  now  as  it  was 
then. 

Law  enforcement  progressed  slowly  from 
1904,  when  there  were  only  nine  full-time 
game  protectors  and  46  deputies  until  1919 
when  the  Commission  was  authorized  to  em- 
ploy up  to  80  regular  officers.  Supervisors 
were  subsequently  appointed  to  oversee  the 
work  of  game  protectors  and  refuge  keepers 
who  were  commissioned  to  look  after  lands 
leased  and  purchased  for  wildlife  sanctuary. 


The  first  effort  to  eliminate  politics  from 
entering  into  the  selection  of  field  employees, 
and  at  the  same  time  encourage  the  highest 
type  of  individual  to  make  a life-time  pro- 
fession of  wildlife  protection  and  restoration, 
began  in  1924  when  the  Commission  started 
selecting  its  regular  salaried  field  employees 
by  competitive  examination.  This  practice 
was  continued  until  the  Commission’s  Train- 
ing School  was  established  on  a permanent 
basis  in  1936. 

As  of  this  writing  the  fourth  Training 
School  class  is  now  undergoing  its  one  year 
of  training  at  the  School  near  Brockway, 
Jefferson  County — thirty  of  the  finest  poten- 
tial game  protectors  ever  to  dedicate  them- 
selves to  the  cause  of  conservation.  These 
thirty,  twenty-six  of  them  GI’s  from  World 
War  II,  were  selected  by  stiff  oral,  mental 
and  physical  examination  from  a competing 
group  of  183  candidates. 

Today  there  are  seven  divisions  com- 
prising a total  of  150  districts  in  the  field 
organization.  Each  division  is  headed  by 
a Feld  Division  Supervisor  and  a technical 
assistant.  Each  district  is  looked  after  by 
a competent  officer.  No  longer  is  there  a 
distinction  between  game  protectors  and 


Beavers  were  protected  in  1993.  From  1917  tv 
1924  approximately  59  were  stocked  in  suitable 
areas.  From  1934  to  date  seasons  have  been  de- 
clared (except  in  1935)  annually,  and  over  21.0OC- 
broadtails  have  been  taken  during  that  period. 


refuge  keepers.  Graduates  from  the  Train- 
ing School  are  well  equipped  to  handle  all 
undertakings  of  the  Commission,  including 
law  enforcement,  game  management,  public 
relations  and  numerous  other  activities.  The 
older  men  also  have  acquired  the  same  all 
around  knowledge  by  participating  in  re- 
fresher courses  at  the  School  from  time  to 
time. 

In  addition  to  the  ex-servicemen  now  at 
the  school,  53  of  the  regular  field  force  and 
10  of  the  office  staff  served  meritoriously  in 
World  War  II.  A few  likewise  saw  service 
in  the  first  World  War.  Many  of  them  were 
either  commissioned  or  non-commissioned 
officers  during  these  conflicts. 

Because  of  the  difficulties  in  securing  ade- 
quate appropriations  the  State  Sportsmen’s 
Association,  motivated  and  inspired  by  the 
continued  efforts  of  John  M.  Phillips,  had 
been  advocating  a license  law  prior  to  1913 
However,  they  encountered  as  much  opposi- 
tion, if  not  more,  on  that  score  as  they  did 
when  they  fought  to  have  a Game  Commis- 
sion established.  This  was  opposed  because 
the  organized  market  hunters  and  law  vio- 
* lators  were  strongly  lobbying  against  it 
Long  and  bitter  especially  was  the  fight 
between  an  association  which  opposed  the 
law  editorially  and  otherwise  in  its  official 
organ,  and  the  proponents  of  the  measure 
who  equally  and,  as  time  later  proved,  more 
effectively  sang  its  laurels  through  its  own 
magazine  “In  the  Open.” 

The  very  pages  of  these  two  publications 
crackled  with  the  fire  that  motivated  theu 
purposes,  yet  it  can  truthfully  be  said  that 
once  the  law  was  finally  established,  once 
all  the  hunters  realized  the  full  import  it 
would  have  on  their  future  sport,  bygones 
were  bygones  and  a richer,  fuller,  more  \ 
appreciative  understanding  of  the  real  cause 
for  which  they  were  fighting  prevailed. 

Few  people  today  know  that  John  M. 
Phillips,  himself  appointed  a Commissioner 
in  1905,  finally  went  to  see  Colonel  Theodore 
Roosevelt  who  was  enthusiastic  about  the 
license  idea.  The  Colonel  wrote  a strong 
letter  recommending  it  to  the  sportsmen  of 
Pennsylvania.  This  letter  was  photographed 
and  sent  throughout  the  state  and  is  credited  1 
with  having  had  considerable  influence  in 
overcoming  the  opposition.  Anyhow,  the 
Legislature  of  1913  passed  a $1.00  resident 
hunter’s  license  law  which  was  immediately 
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Bounties  have  been  paid  in  Pennsylvania  for  over  250  years.  The  present  svstem  was 
adopted  in  1915.  Above  is  Harry  B.  Clary,  first  Chief  of  the  Bounty  Section,  splitting  the 
nose  on  a wildcat  to  indicate  bounty  has  been  paid.  Photo  about  1920. 


ipp  roved  by  Governor  John  K.  Tener.  A 
ntal  of  305,028  licenses  were  sold  that  first 
/ear.  Although  a number  of  states  had 
mch  a law,  Pennsylvania  was  probably  the 
5rst  to  incorporate  in  the  act  the  stipulation 
that  monies  derived  therefrom  were  to  be 
set  aside  in  a separate  fund  to  be  used  ex- 
ilusively  by  the  Commission  for  carrying  on 
its  various  activities.  This  fund  was  known 
is  the  Game  Fund.  Later  the  license  fee  was 
increased  to  $1.25,  then  to  $2.00,  the  current 
fee  for  all  kinds  of  hunting  and  trapping. 

The  Commission  was  faced  not  only  with 
the  problem  of  disrespect  for  the  game  law; 
it  was  concerned  equally  as  much  with  the 
task  of  providing  sanctuary  for  wildlife, 
especially  deer,  which  had  reached  a low 
ebb  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  It  began  by 
establishing  game  refuges  on  State  Forest 
Lands  in  1905.  The  first  refuge  was  estab- 
lished in  Clinton  County  that  year;  the 
following  year  two  more  havens  were  created 
in  Clearfield  and  Franklin  Counties.  By 
the  latter  part  of  1915  ten  such  refuges 
totalling  more  than  21,000  acres  were  set 
apart  on  State  Forest  Lands.  They  ranged 
in  size  from  1,700  to  3,100  acres,  and  although 
not  originally  so  intended,  proved  to  be 
mainly  valuable  as  deer  and  bear  refuges. 
Various  tracts  were  also  leased  to  provide 
refuges  and  public  hunting  grounds  in 
regions  where  there  were  no  State  Forests. 

In  1919  legislation  enabled  the  Commis- 
sion to  purchase  lands  from  the  Game  Fund 
and  a portion  of  each  license  fee  was  sub- 
sequently earmarked  for  this  purpose.  The 
Commission  now  has  almost  1,250,000  acres 
under  control  for  wildlife  and  refuge  pur- 
poses, four  of  which  are  open  for  every 
acre  closed.  This  includes  190  unit  blocks 
of  state  game  lands  comprising  838,000  acres 
in  63  counties.  The  Commission  now  main- 
tains over  1,200  refuges  ranging  in  size  from 
a few  acres  to  2,000  or  more.  The  ultimate 
goal  for  game  lands  is  from  1,000,000  to 
1,500,000  acres. 

The  first  and  only  wild  waterfowl  refuge 
was  established  in  the  Pymatuning  Reservoir 
in  1935.  It  comprises  3,670  acres.  On  it  is 
a large  museum  containing  one  of  the  finest 
collection  of  mounted  waterfowl  and  shore- 
birds  ever  displayed  under  glass.  There 
thousands  of  summer  visitors  learn  to  iden- 
tify the  birds  firsthand,  then  observe  their 
live  counterparts  from  the  specious,  well- 
kept  grounds  around  the  museum. 

In  the  spillway  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  carp  vie  with  the  ducks  for  bread  thrown 
to  them  by  interested  spectators.  The  ducks 
often  actually  walk  on  the  backs  of  the 
finny  hordes  as  they  pyramid  for  the  tempt- 
ing food.  Thousands  of  game  fish  such  as 
wall-eyed  pike,  largemouth  black  bass  and 
others  are  removed  from  the  waters  of  the 
refuge  annually  by  the  Fish  Commission  and 
restocked  in  waters  where  fishing  is  per- 
mitted. 

Some  changes  in  policy  with  respect  to 
lands  and  refuges  were  put  into  effect  in 
1936.  It  was  decided  to  curtail  purchases 
of  land  in  the  remote  refuges  forest  territory 
and  exert  greater  efforts  toward  acquiring 
marginal  or  submarginal  lands. 

Cooperative  Farm-Game  projects  also  were 
established  under  the  Auxiliary  Game  Ref- 
uge Act.  They  were  set  up  in  the  more 
intensively  cultivated  sections  of  the  State 
near  large  centers  of  population  where  pres- 
sure is  heavy  and  land  posting  most  pro- 


nounced. Under  the  program  cooperating 
landowners  lease  the  hunting  rights  on  their 
farms  to  the  Commission  for  a specified 
period  of  years  in  return  for  the  protection 
they  are  given  in  the  form  of  safety  zones 
150  yards  established  around  their  occupied 
buildings  and  game  protector  patrol  during 
the  gunning  season.  Wildlife  is  given  pro- 
tection, too,  through  the  establishment  of  a 
number  of  refuge  or  retreat  areas  on  the 
projects  and  by  supplying  them  with  food 
and  cover.  Today  there  are  more  than  2,300 
farmers  cooperating  in  the  program,  the 
aggregate  area  totals  over  164,000  acres,  and 
the  number  of  refuges  total  667  with  an 


aggregate  area  of  more  than  6,300  acres.  The 
ultimate  goal  is  to  open  up  around  1,000,000 
acres  of  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Projects. 

Pennsylvania  was  one  of  the  first  states 
to  establish  a game  refuge  system,  and  that 
it  was  chiefly  responsible  in  helping  restore 
most  native  wild  creatures  their  one-time 
abundance  is  borne  out  by  the  subsequent 
harvests' which  were  taken  through  the  years. 
In  the  case  of  the  deer,  game  refuges  very 
nearly  defeated  their  purpose.  As  time  went 
on  the  animals  came  to  recognize  these  areas 
as  inviolate  sanctuaries  and  instinctively 
hightailed  it  for  them  at  the  first  sound  of 
(Turn  Page) 


Where  once  Game  Refuge  Keepers  raised  ringneck  pheasants  under  bantam  hens  at  their 
headquarters,  the  Commission  now  maintains  two  modern  pheasant  farms,  one  quail  farm 
and  one  wild  turkey  farm.  In  addition  many  sportsmen’s  clubs  raise  day-old  pheasant 
chicks  furnished  by  the  Commission  under  a cooperative  agreement. 
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The  limit  on  bears,  which  was  one  per  camp  in  1935,  was  increased  in  1938  to  two  per 
camp.  Prior  to  1935  the  camp  limit  was  3 and  4. 


d gun  shot.  The  upshot  was  they  multiplied 
in  such  numbers,  despite  continued  liberal 
seasons  and  bag  limits,  that  it  required 
special  seasons  from  time  to  time  on  the 
female  of  the  species,  sometimes  on  both 
sexes  concurrently  in  order  to  reduce  their 
numbers  commensurate  with  their  food  sup- 
ply, which  was  gradually  decreasing  as  the 
herd  and  the  forests  grew. 

Game  refuges  afforded  sanctuary  to  bears, 
beavers  and  to  forest  small  game.  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1905  was  the  first  state  to  protect 
bruin  and  his  tribe,  cubs  in  1925.  As  with 
deer,  refuges  played  an  important  part  in 
boosting  his  numbers  to  the  point  where 
>n  several  occasions  more  bears  were  killed 
in  Pennsylvania  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
states  combined. 

The  refuge  program  likewise  helped  re- 
establish the  beavers,  no  known  colonies  of 
which  existed  according  to  "surveys  as  late 
as  1901.  In  1917  Wisconsin  presented  the 
Commission  with  a pair;  subsequently,  from 
1919  to  1924,  approximately  50  additional 
pairs  were  purchased  in  Canada  and  re- 
leased in  remote  mountainous  areas.  As 
a result  of  such  protection  and  restocking 
the  animals  increased  to  the  extent  that 
an  open  trapping  season  was  declared  in 
1934,  when  more  than  6,000  broadtails  were 
taken.  Since  then  there  has  been  an  open 
season  every  year  except  1935,  during  which 
period  a total  of  over  21,000  beaver  have 
harvested  at  considerable  profit  to  the  trap- 
pers. 

Acquiring  lands  was  one  thing,  managing 
them  another.  During  the  early  period  of 
the  refuge  system  management  practices 
were  quite  different  from  those  of  subse- 
quent years.  With  the  establishment  of  the 
first  primary  refuge  in  1905  regular  salaried 
refuge  keepers  were  assigned  to  protect  and 
manage  each  refuge.  This  policy  continued 
until  about  1930. 

The  refuge  keeper’s  lot  was  not  an  easy 
one.  He  had  plenty  to  do  cutting  boundaries 
and  stringing  wire  around  the  areas,  along 
with  the  necessary  posting.  He  had  to  patrol 
his  territory  regularly  and  mow  refuge  lines 
annually.  He  protected  the  refuge  and  ad- 


jacent areas  against  forest  fires ‘and  enforced 
the  game,  fish  and  forest  laws  on  the  refuge 
and  in  its  vicinity.  He  built  feeding  shelters, 
fed  game,  kept  the  havens  free  from  preda- 
tors, and  otherwise  contributed  as  best  he 
could  to  their  successful  operation. 

Each  keeper  was  originally  provided  living 
quarters  near  his  refuge  or  within  the  block 
of  game  lands  assigned  to  his.  care.  Dwelling 
houses  provided  at  first  were  poorly  con- 
structed.. In  some  instances  they  were  mere 
shacks  At  many  locations  during  severe 
winter  months,  the  only  means  of  transpor- 
tation in  going  for  mail,  food  and  medicine 
was  by  traveling  ten  or  more  miles  on 
snowshoes.  Securing  the  services  of  a doctor 
was  almost  impossible  at  times.  To  improve 
living  conditions  new  dwellings  were  con- 
structed at  various  locations  beginning  in 
1923,  and  dirt  roads  were  improved  to  pro- 
vide better  access. 


As  more  lands  were  acquired  it  bee  amt 
too  costly  to  provide  a keeper  for  every 
block,  therefore  some  of  the  areas  suffered 
from  want  of  attention  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  charge  Game  Protectors  with  such 
duties  where  no  refuge  keeper  was  already 
assigned.  Later  in  1936,  a group  manage- 
ment plan  providing  for  grouping  together 
all  unit  blocks  of  state  game  lands  and  other 
units  including  auxiliary  refuge  projects 
within  a specified  territory  and  assigning  s 
caretaker  for  the  group  was  put  into  effect 

The  first  attempt  to  provide  better  food 
and  cover  for  wildlife  was  made  about  1917 
That  year  Dr.  Kalbfus  recommended  that 
sportsmen  get  in  touch  with  landowners  and 
arrange  for  planting  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines 
beneficial  to  wildlife.  To  further  stimulate 
plantings  by  refuge  keepers  John  M.  Phillips 
offered  prizes  to  those  who  planted  the 
largest  number  of  seedlings,  cuttings  and 
nuts  each  year. 

The  policy  in  effect  when  the  enlarged 
land  purchase  program  was  put  into*  effect 
in  1927  was  to  devote  as  much  money  as 
possible  to  the  acquisition  of  lands.  As  a 
result  very  little  development  work  was 
carried  on  aside  from  actual  maintenance 
With  the  advent  of  Government  relief  or- 
ganizations in  1933  the  Commission  man- 
aged to  secure  CWA,  CCC,  WPA,  and  othei 
projects  which  enabled  it  to  improve  the 
game  lands  immeasurably.  At  times  mort 
than  80  projects  employing  3,000  men  were 
operating  on  the  different  tracts. 

In  1936  more  money  was  made  available 
for  management  work  including  improve- 
ment cuttings,  planting  trees,  shrubs,  and 
vines;  planting  food  plots  of  grains,  legumes 
and  grasses;  repairing  roads;  constructing 
fire  trails;  opening  boundary  lines,  building 
wildlife  shelters;  walling  up  springs  foi 
water  supply,  and  reducing  in  size  the  large-- 
refuges  and  establishing  new  ones. 

Timber  sales  on  game  lands  have  * beer 
conducted  since  1936.  The  area  cut  over  has 
increased  from  year  to  year  and  has  resulted 
in  considerable  revenue  to  the  Commission 
in  addition  to  having  improved  the  environ- 
ment for  forest  wildlife. 


Camp  hunting  was  practiced  on  a much  larger  scale  years  ago — not  too  many  years  ago 
either.  It  seems  to  have  given  in  recent  years  to  day  hunters  and  to  groups  who  go 
into  camp  only  for  a few  days  compared  to  the  customary  week  or  two-week  periods.  This 
seems  strange  in  view  of  the  fact  that  good  roads  and  automobiles  make  camp  hunting 
comparatively  easy.  In  past  years  it  meant  carrying  supplies  and  equipment  many  miles 
to  the  old  shack  or  cabin.  The  advance  of  civilization  is  gradually  making  nimrods  take 
the  lines  of  least  resistance — -or  so  it  seems. 
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In  early  days  log  cabins  and  isolated  shacks  were  maintained  by  the  Commission  in  re- 
mote sections  as  auxiliary  headquarters  for  refuge  keepers  on  long  patrons  in  large  gams 
areas.  Some  few  of  these  are  still  used  as  circumstances  warrant. 


A further  aid  to  the  land  acquisition  and 
management  programs  was  provided  in  1939 
through  the  Federal-Aid-in-Wildlife  res- 
toration program  which  operates  with  funds 
received  from  tax  and  sporting  arms  and 
ammunition. 

Not  all  consideration  was  given  the  pur- 
chase of  lands  or  the  acquisition  of  lands — 
not  by  any  means.  Realizing  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the 
more  popular  native  species  of  game  birds, 
such  as  grouse,  wild  turkeys  and  bobwhite 
quail,  the  Commission  introduced  ringneck 
pheasants  in  1915  and  three  years  later  at- 
tempted to  propagate  some  birds  themselves 
by  securing  eggs  and  turning  them  over  to 
certain  Game  Protectors  interesed  in  the 
experiment. 

By  1928  each  refuge  keeper  was  furnished 
eggs  and  paid  a bonus  for  raising  pheasants 
to  ten  weeks  of  age.  Then  early  in  1929  the 
Commission  established  its  first  game  farm 
in  Lawrence  County.  From  that  moment  on 
mass  producion  of  pheasants  became  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.  Later  other 
farms  were  acquired.  Today  there  are  four, 
as  follows:  The  Eastern  Game  Farm, 

Schwenksville,  where  quail  are  reared;  The 
Western  Game  Farm;  Cambridge  Springs; 
and  Loyalsock  Game  Farm  near  Montours - 
rille,  where  pheasants  are  reared;  and  the 
State  Wild  Turkey  • Farm,  near  Barbours. 

A supplemental  propagating  program  was 
also  undertaken.  It  is  a cooperative  en- 
deavor between  the  Commission  and  inter- 
ested sportsmen  and  individuals.  Under  it 
the  latter  are  furnished  day-old  pheasant 
chicks.  These  birds  are  raised  to  twelve 
weeks  of  age  and  then  released  on  open 
hunting  territory.  In  the  past  four  years 
more  than  180,000  day-old  chicks  have  been 
shipped  to  cooperating  agents. 

A live-game  trapping  program  begun  in 
1929  has  netted  thousands  of  rabbits  and 
pheasants.  The  animals  are  trapped  from 
areas  in  municipalities  where  no  hunting  is 
permited  and  releaesed  where  public  shooting 
Is  allowed.  Sportsmen,  Boy  Scouts  and  others 
have  been  willing  cooperators  and  as  au- 
thorized agents  are  now  paid  75  cents  for 
each  rabbit  and  $1.00  for  every  ringneck 
pheasant  they  capture.  Many  groups  do  this 
work  without  compensation. 


The  early  Commissioners  had  a predator 
problem  to  deal  with  the  same  as  we  have 
today  although  it  probably  was  more  acute 
because  there  were  undoubtedly  more  of 
them  and  fewer  trappers  and  hunters  to 
wage  war  against  them.  I might  add  as  an 
afterthought  here  that  this  practice  in  Penn- 
sylvania dates  back  to  the  year  1683,  a period 
of  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

During  this  span  public  monies  have  been 
constantly  paid  for  the  destruction  of  preda- 
tors. At  first  payment  was  made  in  English 
currency  as  the  transaction  was  then  a 
governmental  activity  carried  out  by  Amer- 
ican representatives  of  the  British  Crown. 
The  Commonwealth  assumed  the  obligation 
soon  after  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  payment  in  American 
dollars  was  made  as  early  as  1802. 

From  the  inauguration  of  the  system  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  17th  Century  until  the 
year  1724  rewards  were  paid  only  for  the 
killing  of  wolves.  Indians  as  well  as  whites 
benefitted  by  this  law,  except  that  Indians 
received  only  five  shillings  and  the  wolf 
skin  under  the  act  of  1683,  but  in  1690  the 
red  man’s  benefits  were  made  the  same  as 
the  white  man’s. 


Increases  in  wolf  bounties  were  made  in 
subsequent  years,  and  other  animals  and 
birds  were  placed  on  the  predator  list.  The 
dollar  was  first  mentioned  in  connection  with 
bounties  in  an  act  of  1802.  It  provided  for 
$8.00  for  adult,  wolves  and  $2.50  for  wolf 
pups.  The  money  was  paid  as  usual  by  the 
County. 

About  1806  settlers  apparently  began  tc 
move  farther  back  into  the  wilderness  be- 
cause the  panther  was  put  on  the  list  o< 
predators  in  1807  with  a reward  of  $8.00  on 
its  head.  As  the  pioneers  penetrated  deeper 
into  the  wilderness  they  encroached  upoa 
the  natural  habit  of  these  big  cats,  and 
consequently  the  sheep  and  cattle  brought  ir 
by  the  settlers  suffered  because  the  panther 
found  them  much  easier  prey  than  the  few 
remaining  deer  and  other  wild  animals. 

Bounties  were  not  necessarily  paid  state- 
wide. Many  counties  paid  them,  often  fox 
different  kinds  of  animals  and  in  varying 
amounts.  The  famous  Pennsylvania  “Scalp 
Act”  was  instituted  in  1885.  With  it  was  the 
first  mention  of  the  control  of  predators  for 
the  protection  of  game,  efforts  before  having 
been  made  principally  to  protect  livestock. 
Under  the  Scalp  Act  bounties  were  provided 
as  follows:  Wildcat,  $2.00;  red  or  gray  fox, 
$1.00;  mink,  50  cents;  weasel  50  cents;  each 
hawk,  50  cents;  and  50  cents  for  each  owl 
except  the  Arcadian,  Screech  or  Bara 
varieties. 

The  Scalp  Act  was  repealed  in  1887  be- 
cause of  the  widespread  slaughter  of  hawks 
and  owls  which  was  supposed  to  have  oc- 
curred, resulting  in  an  alleged  overwhelming 
increase  in  the  population  of  rats  and  mice 
which  “wrought  untold  havoc  throughout 
the  State.”  It  appears,  however,  that  repeal 
was  actually  induced  by  innumerable  frauds 
perpetuated  under  this  act. 

After  the  repeal  of  the  Act  other  bounty 
legislation  was  passed,  additional  fees  were 
added  for  some  species;  new  species  in- 
cluded; others  removed;  methods  of  pro- 
bating claims  changed,  etc.,  and  today  the 
Commission  is  still  actively  engaged  in  the 
business  of  paying  bounties.  The  rates  now 
are  $4.00  for  each  adult  red  and  gray  fox; 
$1.00  for  each  weasel;  $4.00  for  each  adult 
and  $2.00  for  each  fledgling  Great-Horned 
(Continued  on  Page  36) 


An  old  bear  pen,  presumably  built  by  the  Indians.  Bear  pens,  pitfalls,  large  steel  traps, 
etc.,  for  capturing  bruin  were  outlawed  years  ago. 
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Ruffed  grouse,  Pennsylvania’s  official  State  Game  Bird,  on  nest.  The 
season  on  these  popular  game  birds  is  closed  this  year  because  of  the 
limited  supply  in  many  sections  of  the  State. 


HE  state  game  bird  of  Pennsylvania  is  at  the  low 
of  its  cycle  again,  and,  for  the  third  time  in 
twenty-eight  years,  the  Game  Commission  has 
declared  a close  season  in  an  effort  to  hasten  its 
rehabilitation  to  a status  wherein  good  shooting 
can  be  enjoyed  without  reducing  the  numbers  of 
potential  breeders  to  a point"  incompatible  with 
good  management.  That  these  “good  times”  will  soon  return  is  a 
nearly  positive  conclusion — based  upon  past  history  and  a knowl- 
edge of  this  bird’s  habits. 

The  ruffed  grouse  is  cyclic — that  is,  its  numbers  fluctuate  from 
high  to  low  and  back  to  high  again  about  every  seven  to  twelve 
years.  The  reason,  or  reasons,  for  this  periodic  variation  in  num- 
bers is  not  known.  There  have  been  several  theories  propounded, 
none  of  which  have  been  universally  accepted.  The  theory  with 
the  greatest  amount  of  scientific  basis,  and  perhaps  the  most  logical, 
is  that  concerning  solar  radiation.  The  amount  of  radiation  ema- 
nating from  the  sun  is  not  constant,  but  is  cyclic,  with  recurring 
stages  of  increasing  and  decreasing  force.  The  proponents  of  this 
theory  believe,  with  good  chance  of  being  mostly  correct,  that 
animal  populations  are  affected  by  this  variation  in  the  amount 
of  energy  reaching  the  earth  at  different  times.  The  decrease  in 
radiation,  coincident  with  the  low  of  the  “sunspot  cycle,”  is  thought 
bo  influence  adversely  animal  populations  in  two  ways:  (1)  by 
lowering  the  disease  resisting  capabilities  -of  the  animal,  or  by 
increasing  the  virulence  of  pathogenic  organisms,  and  (2)  by 
reducing  the  nutritional  qualities  (vitamin  content)  of  plant  foods. 
Both  are  likely  to  be  important  in  survival,  and  both  are  apt  to 
be  significant  factors  in  reproduction.  Research  workers  have  al- 
ready found  that  certain  vitamins  are  necessary  for  egg  produc- 
tion, hatchability,  and  livability  of  the  chick.  It  is  well-known 
that  vitamins  are  essential  for  maintaining  the  necessary  strength 
and  vigor  for  resisting  environmental  stresses.  A bird  suffering 
from  malnutrition  is  not  likely  to  survive  severe  weather  and  the 
temporary  starvation  which  may  accompany  it,  or  be  able  to 
escape  its  natural  enemies. 

The  mechanics  of  the  grouse  cycle  are  little  understood.  Be- 
ginning with  the  low  of  the  cycle,  the  grouse  apparently  breed 
successfully  for  several  years,  and  usually  within  this  period  there 
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is  a moderate  to  good  increase  in  numbers,  depending  upon  other 
ecological  influences — food  and  cover,  predation,  hunting  mortality, 
etc.  This  reproductive  phase  seems  to  be  followed  by  another  in 
which  there  is  comparatively  little  reproduction  and  an  accom- 
panying “dying-off”  of  adult  birds.  These  two  factors  combine 
to  reduce  the  population  with  great  rapidity,  and  this  quick  re- 
duction is  often  referred  to  as  the  “crash”.  Following  the  “crash,” 
there  may  be  one,  two  or  more  years  in  which  the  bird  appears 
to  be  doing  little  more  than  holding  its  own,  subsequently,  the 
reproductive  cycle  again  comes  into  play. 

For  better  understanding,  an  analogous  history  of  another  cyclic 
species  may  be  cited  here.  Let  us  presuppose  that  mice  have  a 
life  expectancy  of  about  three  years.  If  a mouse  population  ex- 
periences a favorable  breeding  season  it  may,  through  its  re- 
markable fecundity,  increase  to  a saturation  point  within  one 
season.  When  all  available  space  is  occupied  by  a species,  furthei 
increase  is  very  unlikely  because  of  intolerance  to  over-crowding, 
limited  food  supply,  increased  predation,  and/or  the  appearance 
of  disease,  usually  in  epidemic  form.  There  is  some  possibility 
that,  in  certain  birds  or  mammals,  the  desire,  or  ability,  to  re- 
produce is  temporarily  lost  during  periods  of  saturation.  Re- 
gardless of  the  reason,  or  reasons,  for  this  low  reproductive  rate 
at  the  end  of  three  years  as  much  as  50  per  cent  of  the  mouse 
population  may  die  of  old  age,  and  an  additional  percentage  may 
be  killed  by  predators,  disease,  or  other  causes.  Thus,  one  yea: 
may  see  a marked  decline  in  numbers,  but  this  is  nearly  always 
followed  by  a renewal  of  reproductive  vigor. 

This  description  of  the  mouse  cycle  may  be  only  slightly 
analogous,  because  the  grouse  cycle  seems  to  be  as  noticeable  where 
populations  are  light  as  where  they  are  heavy,  but  loss  through 
a failure  of  normal  reproduction  is  a near  certainty,  and  super- 
aimuation  may  account  for  additional  reduction  at  regular  intervals 

Canadian  research  with  the  ruffed  grouse  has  shown  that  birds 
in  that  region  are  nearly  100  per  cent  infected  with  a protozoan 
parasite  during  the  downward  swing  of  the  cycle.  It  was  found 
that  only  the  young  suffered  mortality  from  this  pathogen,  and 
that  80  per  cent,  or  more,  of  the  juvenile  population  would  suc- 
cumb to  this  cause  alone.  If  this  is  typical  of  the  ruffed  grouse 
over  much  of  its  range,  then  it  is  evident  that  reproduction  is 
probably  negligible  during  -the  years  when  the  disease  is  virulent 
It  is  possible  that  the  periodic  fluctuations  in  virulence  and 
avirulenee  of  a specific  pathogen  may  be  partially,  or  wholly, 
responsible  for  grouse  cycles.  However,  this  hypothesis  is  stil 
in  the  speculative  stage. 

In  spite  of  much  intensive  research,  much  theorizing,  and  much 
guessing,  no  one  knows  the  true  cause  of  the  grouse  cycle,  and 
certainly  no  one  knows  what  to  do  about  it.  But,  some  facts 
we  do  know — facts  about  our  grouse  right  here  in  Pennsylvania 
For  instance,  a study  of  a graph  representing  the  annual  kill  rec- 
ords in  Pennsylvania  since  1915  show  that,  in  spite  of  an  in- 
creased number  of  hunters,  the  periodic  “peaks”  of  the  cycles 
show  ever- decreasing  height.  In  other  words,  each  time  the  grouse 
came  back  from  a “low”  of  the  cycle,  they  failed  to  increase  ix 
the  same  level  as  in  -the  previous  cycle.  An  analytical  study  o'  i, 
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■ the  changes  in  the  habitat  of  the  grouse  in  the  past  thirty  years 
offers  an  explanation  for  this  discouraging  reduction  in  the  total 
population.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  grouse  somewhat  parallels 
that  of  the  deer  in  Pennsylvania,  except  that  the  grouse  had  a 
head  start.  Following  the  lumbering  of  the  state  in  the  late 
1800’s  and  early  1900’s,  range  conditions  were  nearly  optimum  for 
grouse  and  deer.  The  grouse  already  existed  in  fair  numbers,  and 
: its  response  to  this  ideal  environment  was  remarkable.  During 
these  early  years  following  the  lumbering,  only  a tiny  fraction  of 
these  birds  in  the  state  fell  before  the  hunter’s  gun.  Much  of  the 
better  mountain  territory  was  nearly  inaccessible,  and  there  is  no 
question  that  thousands  of  grouse  lived  and  died  without  ever 
seeing  a human.  This  probably  happens  in  only  a few  of  the 
most  remote  sections  now,  because  the  advent  of  the  automobile, 
good  roads,  and  organized  deer  hunting  saw  the  end  of  our  vast 
wilderness  areas.  Like  the  grouse,  the  deer  multiplied  by  leaps 
and  bounds  after  it  had  been  given  a start  by  importations  from 
other  states. 

But  gradually  the  situation  changed.  The  brush  and  briar  growth, 
so  desirable  as  both  food  and  cover  for  grouse  and  deer,  gave  way 
to  pole-size  trees,  and  finally  to  timber-size  trees.  Thus,  the 
ij  carrying  capacity  of  the  range  gradually  dwindled,  and  the  num- 
bers of  grouse  and  deer  diminished  in  proportion.  In  fact,  be- 
cause of  a close  food  habits  relationship,  and  range  requirements, 
the*  tremendous  deer  herd  actually  hastened  the ■ decline  of  the 
grouse  by  many  years.  As  a result  of  this  reduction  of  food  and 
cover,  other  physiological  and  physical  factors  detrimental  to  the 
well-being  of  the  bird  came  into  existence.  With  reduced  food 
ind  cover,  both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively,  reproduction  was 
doubtlessly  affected.  This  may  have  been  evident  in  several  ways — 
later  nesting,  smaller  clutches  of  eggs,  poorer  fertility  and  hatch- 
ability,  reduced  livability  of  the  chick,  and  a decrease  in  strength 
and  vigor  which  made  the  birds,  both  as  adults  and  young,  more 
susceptible  to  predation  and  the  rigors  of  severe  weather.  The 
apening  up  of  the  forests,  coincident  with  the  later  stages  of  de- 
velopment, created  a habitat  which  was  far  more  conducive  to  a 
greater  degree  of  predation.  No  longer  could  the  birds  safely 
:eed  and  roost  among  the  near  “vermin-proof”  tangles  of  cover, 
out  they  were  forced  to  spend  much  of  their  time  on  the  open 
iorest  floor,  protected  only  by  the  color  of  their  plumage.  Preda- 
ory  species,  which  never  before  were  capable  of  material  harm, 
vere  now  able  to  claim  a share  of  the  receding  grouse  population. 


Good  grouse  cover  as  well  as  emergency  food  for  deer  is  provided  by 
Improvement  cuttings  on  game  lands.  Cleared  areas  such  as  the 
above  ultimately  furnish  good  feeding  grounds  for  both  big  game  and 
forest  small  game. 


Nest  and  eggs  of  the  grouse  shown  opposite. 


For  example,  the  broadwing  hawk,  one  of  the  least  destructive  of 
our  native  hawks,  has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  kill  large  num- 
bers of  young  grouse.  The  writer  located  a broadwing  nest  in 
Lycoming  County  in  1941  in  which  there  were  three  nestlings. 
At  the  first  visit  there  were  two  freshly-killed,  partially -eaten 
grouse  chicks  in  the  nest.  Eight  days  later  the  nest  was  again 
visited,  and  this  time  there  were  two  more  young  grouse,  some- 
what older  and  capable  of  flight  in  the  nest.  How  many  more 
juvenile  grouse  may  have  been  sacrificed  for  hawk  food  is  not 
known,  but  the  indications  are  that  a sizeable  nesting  population 
of  various  hawks  could  be  a potent  factor  in  reproductive  failure. 

The  ruffed  grouse  is  considered  one  of  the  hardiest  of  our 
game  birds,  and  is  not  believed  to  suffer  serious  winter  mortality, 
even  over  the  more  severe  winters.  The  writer  has  knowledge  of 
an  instance  of  heavy  mortality  during  the  winter  of  1935-38.  A 
large  number  of  grouse  were  wintering  in  a dense  hemlock  hollow 
near  Warrensville,  Lycoming  County,  and  during  this  winter  the 
majority  of  them  perished.  Between  35  and  50  grouse,  or  their 
remains,  were  found  by  a trout  fisherman  in  April.  Although 
grouse  have  successfully  wintered  in  this  same  valley  both  be- 
fore and  since  the  1935-36  winter,  the  combination  of  deep  snows 
and  long-continued  sub-zero  temperatures  apparently  proved  too 
much  for  them.  But,  would  they  have  perished  if  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  food  had  been  as  good  as  that  of  30  years  previous? 
Perhaps,  but  it  seems  doubtful. 

What  effect  does  sex  ratio  have  on  the  survival  of  the  species? 
Is  it  possible  that  the  survivors  of  the  “die-off”  phase  of  the 
cycle  are  predominantly  of  one  sex.  Experimental  work  by  the 
Game  Commission’s  research  staff  has  demonstrated  the  existence 
of  a differential  ability  of  the  sexes  to  resist  exposure  and  fasting. 
The  female  ruffed  grouse  was  found  to  be  the  stronger  of  the 
two  sexes,  and  there  is  a possibility  that  an  acute  shortage  of 
males  contributes  to  a slow  recovery  following  the  “crash”.  • 

Whatever  the  cause  of  the  grouse  cycle  may  be,  whether  it  be 
cyclic  radiations  from  the  sun,  variations  in  the  virulence  of 
specific  pathogens,  changes  in  quality  of  food,  differences  in  the 
degree  of  predation,  or  something  not  yet-  considered,  there  is 
hope  that  wildlife  research  will  soon  reveal  the  underlying  forces 
responsible  for  the  cycle  and  offer,  at  the  same  time,  some 
remedial  measures  to  reduce  mortality  and/or  speed  recovery. 
But,  in  the  meantime,  we  can  expect  fewer  grouse  than  in  the 
“good  old  days,”  until  once  again  large-scale  lumbering  restores 
the  desirable  habitat  So  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  the  bird. 
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game  meat,  then  see  to  it  that  others  who 
have  the  flare  get  the  full  benefit  of  your 
bag.  If  you  don’t  do  this,  then  it  would  be 
more  sporting  to  leave  the  game  alive  in 
its  natural  habitat.  • 

Hunting  has  surely  prospered  in  the  realm 
of  sport  and  has  furnished  considerable 
recreation  and  adventure.  It  is  unfortunate 
indeed  that  so  many  hunters  permit  their 
natural  enthusiasm  to  lag  after  the  kill.  In 
pursuing  such  a practice,  they  have  ex- 
perienced only  half  of  the  thrill  to  be  de- 
rived from  this  sport  by  neglecting  the 
preparation,  the  art  of  cooking  and  the  joy 
of  eating  wild  game. 

During  the  “gay  nineties,”  when  one  could 
dine  most  delectably  and  thoroughly,  game 
was  a food  for  epicures.  Imagine  sitting 
down  to  an  elaborate  and  sophisticated 
dinner,  and  after  the  courses  of  soup  and 
fish,  there  followed— “Releves” — six  or  more 
in  number — among  them  turkey  a la 
Toulouse,  saddle  of  venison  with  curreni 
jelly,  and  stewed  terrapin  a la  Maryland 
After  a number  of  cold  ornamented  dishes 
they  were  offered  the  entrees  and  hors 
d’oeuvres.  The  second  main  course  con- 
sisted of  canvass  back  ducks,  pheasants 
partridges,  and  grouse.  Then  the  usual  tec 
vegetables  and  fifteen  desserts  and  coffee 
Such  was  the  culinary  tradition  of  the  inns 
taverns,  and  hotels  of  our  larger  cities  dur- 
ing the  nineteenth  century. 

No  one  advocates  a return  to  the  “gay 
nineties”  when  game  laws  were  lax.  If 
man  hunts  for  recreation  and  his  own  per- 
sonal needs,  the  game  supply  would  not 
decrease,  and  killing  for  the  market  would 
not  be  a factor  in  the  reduction  of  game 
From  our  present  point  of  view,  market 
hunting  is  a crime  against  conservation,  and 
the  protective  laws  no\y  in  force  by  the 
States  and  Federal  government  are  conserv- 
ing and  perpetuating  our  game. 

Naturally,  the  pioneers  of  our  country  had 
a high  regard  «for  game  because  they  had 
to  depend  upon  wild  animals  for  their  meat 
supply.  All  our  ancestors  knew  how  to 
prepare  game;  they  either  cooked  the  fresh 
meat  for  immediate  consumption  or  cured 
it  by  pickling,  smoking,  and  drying  to  pre- 
serve it  for  later  use. 

The  upheaval  brought  about  by  World 
War  II  has  served  to  introduce  to  many 
twentieth  century  Americans  the  novel  ex- 
perience of  eating  wild  game.  To  these  it 
is  a “new”  meat,  but  in  reality,  it  is  a meat 
that  the  natives  of  Europe  and  Asia  have 
enjoyed  and  prized  for  centuries,  and  om 


Photo  by  Maryland  Game  Commission  and  U.  S.  Pish  & Wildlife  Service. 

It  is  hoped  the  day  will  soon  come  when  bobwhite  quail  hunting  in  Pennsylvania  will 
reach  its  one-time  popularity.  A combination  of  adverse  circumstances  has  reduced  these 
fine  little  game  birds  to  an  alarmingly  low  ebb,  but  the  Game  Commission  is  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  reestablish  their  numbers. 


JM  OW  is  the  time  for  the  hunter  to  be 
■ " a truer  shot  than  ever  before.  As  man’s 
meat  gets  scarcer,  he  seems  to  eat  more  and 
more  of  it.  When  the  game  is  knocked 
down,  it  should  be  handled  as  a true  sports- 
man would  do  it,  and  not  as  the  usual  killer 
of  game. 

There  is  still  too  much  game  wasted  each 
season.  It  is  caused  by  greediness,  ignorance, 
indifference,  and  I believe,  pure  laziness  on 
the  part  of  some  hunters.  Take  for  example, 
a deer;  carelessly  dressing  it,  not  cooling  the 
carcass*  thoroughly,  flinging  it  on  the  fender 
of  an  automobile  next  to  the  engine,  and 
then  driving  through  dust,  heat,  and  sun 
with  the  carcass  exposed!  Such  treatment 
will  ruin  any  big  game  meat. 

A too  common  practice  among  hunters  is 
to  throw  their  kill  in  the  automobile  trunk 
or  in  the  back  of  the  car  and  forget  it  until 
the  destination  is  reached.  These  are 
thoughtless  procedures,  for  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  chance  for  the  body  heat  to  escape, 


and  consequently,  the  delicate  meat  spoils. 
More  game  is  wasted  in  the  field,  spoiled  in 
transportation,  and  soured  by  improper  stor- 
age than  you  can  imagine.  To  hunt,  kill,  and 
waste  luscious  game  meat  is,  in  my  opinion, 
as  flagrant  a violation  of  the  sportsman’s 
code  as  breaking  game  laws. 

I am  not  advocating  the  relaxation  of  game 
laws  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  procur- 
ing meat.  I do  claim,  however,  that  right 
now,  more  than  ever  before,  hunters  should 
use  as  food  all  wild  game  legally  taken  in 
season;  also  that  wild  game  be  eaten  to  sup- 
plement shortages  of  domestic  meats.  It  also 
seems  desirable  to  amend  the  game  laws 
during  an  emergency  and  more  especially  so 
that  the  hunter  can  conserve  his  legal  take 
for  year-round  enjoyment — and  serve  game 
weeks  or  months  later  to  his  family  and 
friends. 

Too  often  we  hear  a hunter  say  that  he 
enjoys  the  sport  but  not  the  eating  of  the 
game.  If  you  haven’t  cultivated  a taste  for 
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which  Colonial  America  depended  upon  for 
iubsistance.  In  fact,  the  so-called  “new” 
meats  of  today — venison,  wild  turkey, 
pheasant,  grouse,  quail,  wild  ducks,  and 
geese — were  everyday  fare  for  Pilgrim 
families. 

This  year  more  hunting  will  be  done  than 
at  any  season  since  the  war  began.  Ex- 
servicemen  will  increase,  the  number  of 
guns  and  ammunition  is  more  plentiful. 
Millions  of  pounds  of  wild  game  including 
fish  will  be  shot  or  creeled  in  open  season 
this  year,  and  prevention  of  waste  should 
constitute  a marked  advance  in  conserva- 
tion. 

To  preserve  game  meat,  the  animal  must 
be  bled,  dressed,  and  cooled  properly.  How 
completely  the  carcass  should  be  dressed, 
cut  up,  and  packed  for  transportation  de- 
pends to  some  extent  on  the  distance  it  is 
to  be  hauled,  the  time  involved  in  hauling, 
and  the  temperature. 

If  the  deer  is  taken  to  camp  or  hauled 
to  a butcher  shop  or  home  quickly,  a much 
better,  job  of  skinning  and  butchering  can 
be  accomplished  because  the  carcass  can 
be  hung  up  properly  and  more  tools  are 
available  to  do  the  work.  However,  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  animal  is  killed, 
it  should  be  “field  dressed,”  that  is,  the 
viscera,  lungs,  heart,  and  liver  removed. 
Bacteria  in  the  abdominal  cavity  of  any 
animal  will  soon  cause  spoilage,  and  there- 
fore, the  contents  of  the  abdomen  and  chest 
should  be  emptied  quickly.  This  applies 
also  to  other  big  game  species. 

Small  game  animals  are  much  easier  to 
eviscerate  and  skin  while  they  are  still 
warm  than  after  the  carcass  becomes  cold. 
They  can  be  skinned  in  the  field,  in  camp, 
or  at  home.  Scent  and  other  glands  found 
in  some  small  game  should  be  removed  at 
mce;  if  they  are  left  in,  the  meat  will  be- 
come tainted.  These  glands  are  located 
under  the  fore-legs  and  along  the  spine  in 
the  small  of  the  back  near  the  rump.  They 
ire  generally  pear-shaped,  waxy  or  reddish 
ooking  “kernels.”  Avoid  cutting  these 
flands  or  bringing  them  in  contact  with 
he  meat. 

Upland  game  birds  and  waterfowls  should 
re  drawn  as  soon  as  possible,  that  is,  the 
ntemal  organs  removed.  Viscera  decom- 
ioses  more  rapidly  than  other  parts  of  the 
tarcass,  and  if  left  in,  are  likely  to  infect 
he  rest  of  the  bird. 

If  the  hunter  remains  in  the  field  for 
everal  days,  the  game  may  be  shipped  home 
it  the  end  of  each  day,  as  legally  provided 
>y  State  and  Federal  regulations.  Express 
ompanies  give  this  special  service  and  are 
amiliar  with  the  care  of  game  in  transit 
nd  its  delivery  in  good  condition.  It  is 
tossible  in  camp  and  at  home  to  freeze  the 
neat  out-of-doors,  if  the  weather  is  suffi- 
iently  cold.  The  better  plan,  however,  is 
a place  it  in  refrigeration. 
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Renting  local  refrigerated  lockers  for 
storage  of  perishable  food  products,  such 
as  meat,  poultry,  fish,  and  game,  is  a 
regular  business  and  quite  popular  in  many 
sections  of  the  country.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  locker  plants  in  the  United  States 
renting  locker  compartments  for  family  use. 
Many  people  have  installed  a quick-freezing 
system  at  home  and  in  this  way  have  stored 
game  indefinitely,  then  thawed  it  and  pre- 
pared the  meat  in  its  original  freshness. 

When  a hunter  eats,  his  kill  in  camp,  game 
is  then  considered  to  be  fresh  meat,  and 
naturally,  he  is  governed  by  his  appetite. 
Therefore,  he  is  not  going  to  wait  until 
venison  or  birds  are  hung  long  enough  to 
season.  Culinary  methods  in  camp  must, 
of  necessity,  be  simple. 

Game  in  the  United  States  has  not  been 
fully  appreciated  because  people  in  general 
do  not  know  how  to  prepare  and  cook  it 
properly.  It  is  important  that  all  game  be 
hung  in  a cool  place  for  a time  in  order  that 
it  may  became  more  tender  and  palatable. 
The  meat  begins  to  age,  and  this  accentuates 
the  flavor  of  the  flesh;  a process  which  in- 
creases the  culinary  value.  To  season  ven- 
ison, the  entire  carcass  should  be  hung  for 
ten  days  at  least;  two  weeks  is  even  better. 
Generally  speaking,  the  length  of  time  de- 
pends largely  on  individual  taste.  Whatever 
opinion  or  prejudice  may  be  held  in  regards 
to  seasoning  game,  one  thing  is  quite  cer- 
tain, that  the  meat  of  freshly  killed  game 
and  that  of  seasoned  or  “high”  game  are 
totally  different.  When  fresh,  meat  is 
flavorless,  whereas  when  reasonable  sea- 
soned, it  is  tender,  full  of  taste  and  of  in- 
comparable flavor.  It  is  all  a matter  of 
taste,  so  handle  the  storage  of  the  game  the 
way  you  like  best. 

I hope  that  thus  far  my  ideas  have  in- 
spired and  encouraged  you  to  lift  your 
recreation  by  interesting  yourself  in  the 
proper  care,  preparation,  and  above  all.  the 


cooking  of  the  game  you  shoot.  By  corre- 
lating these  ideas  of  recreation  afield,  you 
will  in  the  end  enjoy  a complete  esthetu 
experience. 

Don’t  think  you  are  usurping  the  little 
woman’s  rights  if  you  fool  around  in  the 
kitchen.  You  will  be  surprised  how  quickly 
you  may  enjoy  a new  hobby.  Since  you 
dre  not  obliged  to  be  in  the  kitchen  day 
in  and  day  out,  you  may  find  cooking 
game  an  agreeable  pastime. 

No  matter  how  much  hunting  and  fishing 
the  outdoorsman  does,  he  generally  keeps 
in  the  back  of  his  mind  a picture  of  the 
camp  fire,  steaming  coffee,  and  broiled  ven- 
ison or  fried  fish.  Nothing  stimulates  the 
lagging  appetite  so  much  as  a day  in  the 
woods  and  along  streams  followed  by  b 
sizzling  hot  meal  of  venison,  fowl,  or  fish 
with  potatoes  and  coffee.  When  you  are 
hunting  or  fishing,  you  can  get  a greater 
thrill  out  of  it  if  you  cook  some  of  the 
meals  over  a camp  fire.  This  is  fast  be- 
coming a national  habit  because  American? 
love  to  eat  out-of-doors. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  an  in- 
creased activity  in  meat  cookery  by  Amer- 
ican men.  It  appears  to  have  originated  in 
the  suburbs  of  our  larger  cities  where 
people  have  outside  fireplaces,  including 
fire-pits  and  charcoal  broilers  on  which  they 
grill  steaks,  ribs,  hamburgers,  and  weiners 
More  and  more  men  are  turning  to  the 
kitchen  everyday  and  are  approaching  the 
problem  of  cookery  with  great  enthusiasm 
Hunters^  even  you  who  have  never  advanced 
beyond  the  stage  of  warming  up  a can  of 
beans,  let  me  assure  you  that  cooking  is 
easy.  Approach  it  as  a new  expression  or 
hobby  if  you  please.  Put  your  mind  on  it 
get  interested,  and  you  can  attain  success 
Your  reputation  as  a true  sportsman  in  your 
ho’me  or  afield  with  your  out-of-door  friends 
will  be  assured. 

(Continued  on  Page  35) 


"Well,  good  luck,  Herman!” 
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EDITOR’S  NOTE: — I am  taking  this  means  of  acquainting  his  many  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances that  Mr.  W.  C.  (Bill)  Shaffer,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Caw  Enforcement,  who 
has  been  on  extended  sick  leave  for  many  months,  is  now  almost  fully  recuperated.  He 
is  now  at  his  home,  5J1  Arlington  Road,  Camp  Hill,  Pa.  While  incapacitated  he  wrote  a 
fine  book  on  hunting  accidents  which  will  be  published  very  soon.  More  about  it  later. 


4<'yES,  Doctor,  he  is  feeling  much  better 
1 today.  I’ll  keep  him  in  bed  and  call  you 
if  any  complications  arise.”  Mary  Benning, 
eager  beaveress,  replaced  the  telephone  re- 
ceiver, and  wondered  what  next  would  hap- 
pen to  plague  her  life.  A Game  Protector 
and  his  wife  have  a lot  of  trouble  in  a 
year’s  time,  but,  on  second  thought,  maybe 
this  tale  ought  to  start  at  the  beginning. 

Southern  Hazlett  County  was  long  famous 
for  its  broad  fertile  farms  and  its  immense 
apple  crop,  and  the  “Valley”,  as  it  was  famil- 
iarly known,  was  equally  famous  for  its  ille- 
gal deer  killing.  An  ancient  and  well  founded 
rumor  had  it  that  an  especially  fine  quality 
of  “applejack”  was  potted  in  those  parts. 
But  it  was  the  persistent  “jacklighting”  that 
gave  more  than  one  Game  Protector  a severe 
headache. 

Tom  Benning,  40,  and  for  the  past  nine 
years  in  charge  of  law  enforcement  in  that 
area  for  the  State  Game  Commission,  well 
knew  the  problem.  Into  those  years  he  had 
packed  an  enviable  record  as  an  enforce- 
ment officer,  was  well  seasoned  and  a para- 
gon of  judgment  who  knew  most  of  the 
bricks  of  the  outlaws.  He  made  many  friends 
and  “confidential”  information  reached  him 
from  innumerable  sources;  the  violators  saw 
to  it  that  he  did  not  put  it  to  use  at  their 
expense. 

Among  the  latter  was  Louis  Morrell, 
squatty  little  “Valley”  farmer,  perhaps  five 
foot  three  and  weighing  a hundred  sixty 
pounds.  Fifty  winters  had  carved  deep  fur- 
rows in  his  face.  A pink  nose,  with  apple 
cheeks,  was  indicative  of  his  continuous 
struggle  to  give  up  stimulants.  A scanty 
ring  of  coal  black  hair  hung  precariously  to 
the  sides  of  his  head.  Small,  black,  prime 
eyes  peered  like  sharp  needles  from  beneath 
thick  knotted  brows. 

Several  years  ago  a fractious  mule  which 
be  was  attempting  to  shoe,  accentuated  the 
positive  and  kicked  him  right  in  the  face. 
This  left  him  with  many  reminders:  a 

hideous  scar  on  Shis  lower  lip  and  chin;  a 
behlnd-the-back  nickname  of  “The  Lip”,  and 
a bitter  and  cynical  attitude.  Any  attempt 
to  smile  was  a weak  concession  to  an  inter- 


nal emergency  which  he  suddenly  and 
thorougShly  suppressed.  To  complete  the  pic- 
ture, The  Lip  wore  an  old  battered  gray 
felt  hat  that  kept  the  sun  from  his  bald  head 
in  the  summer,  and  the  snowflakes  from  it 
in  the  winter.  A blue-black  coat  at  least  two 
sizes  too  large  for  his  frame,  with  burlap 
protruding  from  the  tom  pockets,  and  over- 
alls, usually  clean  but  patched  at  the  seat 
and  knees,  completed  his  attire.  If  you 
needed  a horseshoe  nail,  a staple,  a corn 
huskin’  peg  or  a piece  of  binder  twine — 
those  staple  articles  that  every  farmer  needs 
for  an  emergency — these  he  could  produce 
with  astonishing  promptness.  The  half  dozen 
soft-nosed  Remington  35’s  or  a couple  of 
twelve  gauge  shot  gun  shells  loaded  with 
pun’kin  balls  which  he  carried  in  his  left 
pocket  didn’t  see  the  light  of  day  or  the  sly 
glances  of  his  neighbors. 

Tom  Benning  and  The  Lip  had  locked 
horns  in  a game  law  prosecution  two  years 
before.  After  the  smoke  had  cleared,  Tom 
emerged  second  best.  Briefly  these  were  the 
facts:  Tom  had  charged  The  Lip  with  the 
illegal  killing  of  a deer  upon  information 
received.  The  evidence  consisted  primarily 
of  a loaded  Remington  ’35  found  in  his  truck 
and  dry  blood  on  his  hands. 

The  defendant,  staunchly  supported  by  his 
able  counselor-at-law,  pleaded  “not  guilty;” 
declared  that  the  rifle  had  been  qsed  to  kill 
a bull  -that  afternoon  that  a friend  wished 
to  butcher.  The  blood  on  his  hands,  which 
he  had  overlooked  when  he  left,  was  from 
a beef  heart  given  him  by  his  friend. 

Well,  anyhow  The  Lip  was  acquitted.  But 
his  attorney  charged  him  twenty-five  dollars 
for  defending  him.  “You’ll  pay  fer  this  some 
day,  Tom  Benning!” 

Following  the  litigation,  neither  contestant 
bothered  to  submerge  'his  personal  feelings. 
Tom  silently  maintained  an  inner  respect 
for  his  adversary,  but  not  because  he  feared 
him. 

There  were  sources  in  the  “Valley”  who, 
in  whispers,  declared  they  would  not  trust 
The  Lip  in  the  woods,  if  he  were  heavily 
branched  and  the  odds  appeared  to  be  in  his 
favor.  “He’s  not  fast  with  a gun — but 


damned  accurate,”  unimpeachable  sources 
had  reported.  They  had  the  facts  to  prove 
it,  they  said.  A “one-eyed  Jack”  suddenly 
turned  out  to  be  a blind  man  at  ten  paces! 

One  day  as  he  moved  up  the  north  side  of 
Tanner  mountain,  rifle  in  hand,  “The  Lip” 
had  no  thought  in  mind  of  embracing  his 
foe  should  their  paths  cross  in  the  woods. 
He  was  afield  for  the  express  purpose  of 
illegally  killing  a deer — an  art  at  which  he 
was  a past  master.  A sly  old  codger,  hi; 
movements  were  as  swift  and  accurate  as 
those  of  a weasel.  Killing  a deer,  he  re- 
minded himself,  would  help  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  already  done  by  the  State — more 
specifically  its  local  representative,  Game 
Warden  Benning. 

October  had  been  a particularly  busy 
month  for  Benning,  who  had  received  more 
complaints  of  illegal  shooting  in  the  “Valley’’ 
than  during  any  time  in  his  memory.  De- 
termined to  break  up  the  practice  and  con- 
vinced in  his  own  mind  that  he  knew  the 
source  of  the  trouble,  Benning,  his  38  Police 
Positive  snugly  secreted  beneath  his  jacket, 
and  his  'high  power  binoculars  slung  from 
his  shoulder,  slowly  ascended  the  south  side 
of  Notell  mountain.  He  leisurely  trudged 
along,  occasionally  stopping  to  critically 
examine  with  his  binoculars  the  many  small 
fields  and  clearings  that  dotted  Tanner 
mountain  in  the  distance  across  the  valley. 

There  was  little  to  command  his  interest 
He  continued  his  patrol,  repeating  the  ob- 
servation process  at  vantage  points  from 
time  to  time.  It  was  'all  uphill  and  tough 
going.  He  rested  on  a large  log,  leisurely 
scanned  the  distant  fields.  What  he  saw 
through  those  glasses  brought  him  to  his 
feet  with  cat-like  alertness.  Astonished  at 
his  findings,  every  idle  brain  cell  clicked  to 
attention.  He  spoke  softly:  “There  goes  The 
Lip,  and  he’s  got  a rifle,  too.  He’s  not 
pickin’  huckleberries  today.  No  sir,  he’s  out 
to  kill  a deer.  Just  waitin’  for  dusk.  Well, 
here’s  my  chance  to  pull  the  fangs  of  the  I 
old  wolf,  roots  and  all.  I’ve  been  waiting  for 
this  day  for  two  years,  and  brother  its  here.”  i . 

Calmly,  the  officer  surveyed  the  situation. 
Carefully  he  planned  and  mentally  plotted  ! 
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each  prospective  move  to  outsmart  The  Lip. 
No  chess  player  gave  more  thought  to  each 
possibility.  His  quarry  was  a half  mile,  per- 
haps more,  from  him.  How  best  to  keep  him 
under  strict  surveillance,  awaiting  the  mo- 
ment he  violated  the  law,  and  then  arrest 
him  in  the  very  act  were  the  problems  that 
gave  him  real  concern.  Time  was  the  essence 
of  the  operation  because  it  was  growing 
darker.  “The  Lip”  was  no  fool,  a clever 
operator,  he  reasoned,  in  selecting  this  time 
of  day  for  his  unlawful  practices. 

Tom  Benning  was  a clever  man  in  the 
woods  and  knew  both  mountains  extremely 
well,  but  it  took  him  a full  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  to  get  across  to  Tanner  mountain, 
in  the  general  vicinity  of  the  The  Lip.  By 
frequent  observations  he  had  been  able  to 
keep  his  suspect  lined  up  fairly  well.  Dur- 
ing the  past  quarter  hour  he  was  forced  to 
move  slowly  and  deliberately,  lest  his  pres- 
ence be  discovered,  his  quarry  flushed,  and 
the  chance  of  a life  time  spoiled.  An  oppor- 
tunity to  settle  an  old  score  like  this  one 
didn’t  happen  every  day. 

Darkness  continued  to  fall.  Storm  clouds 
gathered  in  the  sky.  “Would  ‘The  Lip’ 
abandon  his  proposed  killing,  and  start  home 
because  of  the  threatening  storm?”  Tom 
asked  himself.  It  didn’t  seem  likely  that  any 
person  with  good  sense  would  stay  in  the 
mountain  in  a storm  if  he  could  get  out. 
But  ‘The  Lip’  could  be  counted  upon  to  do 
the  opposite  of  what  appeared  to  be  the 
logical  thing  to  do.  He  was  like  that. 

Tom  recalled  an  abandoned  field,  a thou- 
sand yards  northwest  of  his  present  position, 
and  reasoned  if  he  could  reach  it  before  the 
impending  darkness,  he  could  follow  the  old 
log  road  down  the  mountain.  This  would 
save  him  considerable  time  in  picking  out  an 
uncharted  course  through  the  dense  under- 
brush. But  it  seemed  doubtful  to  him  that 
he  could  make  it. 

He  started  in  that  direction,  but  a flash 
of  lightning  blinded  him.  The  thunder  that 
followed  warned  him  to  hurry.  Before  he 
could  take  two  steps,  the  stillness  was 
pierced  by  the  sharp  but  certain  report  of  a 
high  power  rifle,  followed  by  another  shot. 
Glancing  skyward,  Tom  saw  the  last  vistages 
of  light  fading  from  the  mountain.  Again 
and  again  the  angry  thunder  barked.  Then 
a few  drops  of  rain  struck  him  in  the  face. 
Before  he  could  dry  them  with  his  hand,  the 
storm  descended  in  torrents.  Now  it  was 
pitch  dark.  Tom  remembered  a phrase  a 
hunter  once  used  to  describe  just  such  a 
scene — “darker  than  inside  of  the  belly  of  a 
cow.”  Huddling  as  close  to  a giant  pine  as 
possible,  he  decided  to  “wait  it  out.”  The 
damned  tree  leaked  like  a sieve.  The  rain 
beat  on  the  fallen  leaves  and  the  trees  with 
tremendous  rapidity  -and  increasing  volume. 
The  darkness,  punctuated  by  great  slashes  of 
lightning  and  thunder,-  rattled  along  intri- 
guing him.  Except  for  those  rifle  shots,  this 
was  black  magic  at  its  best. 

Then  the  gale  grew  quiet  and  the  rain 
seemed  to  subside  a bit.  Benning  was  be- 
ginning to  reflect  inwardly  some  small  hope 
that  soon  the  darkness  would  lift.  Things 
were  looking  brighter.  Whereupon  another 
shot  from  a 'high  power  rifle,  so  close  that 
he  could  see  the  flash  of  the  discharge  in  the 
darkness  suddenly  and  more  acutely  brought 
him  once  more  to  the  alert  stage.  He  prac- 
tically hugged  the  big  pine.  “It’s  The  Lip, 


he  told  himself.  “He  intends  to  kill  me  in 
the  storm  so  he  can  cover  up  his  crime.  The 
rain  will  destroy  every  bit  of  physical  evi- 
dence on  the  ground  against  him,  and  when 
he  has  disposed  of  my  body,  it  will  be  the 
perfect  crime!”  He  jerked  his  revolver  from 
the  shoulder  holster.  The  handle  was  slip- 
pery: like  an  eel  covered  with  cocoa  butter. 
Before  he  could  cock  the  hammer,  another 
shot  from  the  rifle  barked  out.  It  was  even 
closer,  he  surmised,  than  the  first  one.  He 
fancied  he  could  feel  its  hot  breath.  “I’m 
just  a sittin’  duck,”  he  assured  himself. 
Should  he  blindly  return  the  fire,  and  hope 
that  it  would  hit  The  Lip,  or  should  he  seek 
better  cover  elsewhere?  , And  where  would 
that  be?  In  quick  succession  these  questions 
flashed  through  his  mind.  He  moved,  only 
a fraction,  to  escape  the  dripping  water. 
Again  the  rifle  cracked!  Tom’s  hat  fell  to 
the  ground.  Was  The  Lip  so  close  and  so 
accurate  that  he  had  shot  the  hat  from  his 
head?  . Cautiously  he  reached  to  pick  it  up. 
His  eyes  seemed  fairly  to  bulge  from  their 
sockets,  like  those  of  a fish  when  violently 
struck  on  the  head  with  a gaff  hook.  A 
heavy  limb  fell  and  struck  him  on  the 
shoulder.  Then  a fresh  bolt  of  lightning 
lighted  up  the  woods.  Now  was  a hell  of  a 
poor  time  for  a fellow  to  start  thinking  of 
his  wife  and  two  kids.  He  gnawed  his 
fingernails,  the  left  index  to  the  quick.  Lives 
are  rationed,  he  remembered;  one  to  each 
person.  Long  ago  he  had  intended  to  make 
a will  -but  he  had  been  too  busy.  What 
would  become  of  ‘Old  Skip,’  and  who  would 
take  him  along  to  hunt  grouse  this  fall? 
Well  . . . 

Two  crotchbound  maples  creaked  and 
groaned  with  the  wind,  and  attracted  his 


attention  before  he  could  think  of  the  ans- 
wers to  his  questions.  The  rustle  of  the 
leaves  was  ominously  magnified  in  his  jumpy 
mind.  The  lightening  struck  a dead  tree,  not 
toe  far  distant,  but  its  incendiary  action  was 
promptly  subdued  by  the  rainfall. 

Convinced  that  the  shadow  to  his  right  was 
The  Lip,  Tom  fired  two  shots,  then  a third 
one,  in  irregular  cadence.  Nothing  hap- 
pened. “Missed  him,”  he  mumbled  to  him- 
self. Again  the  object  appeared  in  outline. 
Tom  sent  two  more  shots  in  rapid  succes- 
sion in  the  same  direction.  Then  he  cocked 
the  revolver  and  held  it  nervously  in  his 
hand. 

The  deadly  rifle  spat  fire  once  more.  Tom 
immagined  he  heard  the  bullet  pass  his  head. 
This  was  no  kindergarten  affair.  Mechan- 
ically, he  aimed  his  pistol  in  the  direction  oi 
the  shot.  This  time,  he  would  shoot — to  kill 
He  pressed  the  trigger;  the  hammer  gave  a 
dull  click.  The  anticipated  explosion  of  the 
cartridge  was  missing!  Arithmetical  analysis 
solved  that  problem — he  was  out  of  ammuni- 
tion. The  goose  pimples  raised  again.  Damn 
those  safety  regulations-  The  police  in- 
structor who  taught  him,  “NEVER  carry 
more  than  five  shells  in  your  pistol  and  al- 
ways rest  the  hammer  on  the  empty  cylinder 
space,  for  personal  safety,”  ought  to  be  here 
now.  The  instructor  didn’t  tell  you  what  to 
do  in  a situation  like  this.  Smart  fellow. 
The  Lip.  He  had  planned  this  foul  attack 
and  tricked  me  to  use  all  my  ammunition.  I 
should  have  known  better.  Tom’s  be- 
fuddled mind  warned  him  he  would  have  to 
do  something  at  once  and  immediately,  but 
it  was  too  late.  He  was  trapped! 

Somebody  once  told  Tom,  or  at  least  made 
(Continued  on  Page  37) 
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acres  closed,  and  the  remaining  area  is  set 
aside  as  safety  zones,  in  which  shooting  is 
prohibited  except  with  specific  permission 
of  the  owner  or  tenant  thereof.  There  are 
82  agreements  with  individual  farmers.  About 
14  farms  totaling  2,000  acres  are  located  in 
the  limestone  area  south  of  U.  S.  Route  222. 
Most  of  this  land  has  very  gentle  slopes  and 
does  not  need  the  intensive  conservation 
practices  that  are  required  on  the  4,000 
acres  lying  to  the  north  of  that  route.  The 
soil  on  these  farms  is  for  the  most  part  shale 
and  sandstone  origin.  General  farming  is 
practiced  in  the  • area.  The  main  crops  are 
com,  potatoes,  oats,  wheat,  hay  and  some 
truck  crops  such  as  tomatoes  and  melons. 
The  project  may  be  enlarged  to  10,000  acres 
in  size.  The  area  abounds  with  pheasants 
and  rabbits,  too  many  deer,  and  numerous 
furbearers.  This  demonstration,  if  successful, 
may  be  the  forerunner  of  closer  cooperation 
between  sportsmen  and  landowners  through- 
out the  State,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
duce better  food  and  cover  conditions  for 
wildlife. 


Erosion  controlled  with  contour  strips.  Class  III  Land.  This  area  was  stocked  with  quail 
this  year.  The  plowed  corn  strip  in  the  foreground  was  seeded  in  the  last  cultivation  by 
the  cooperator  with  rye  grass,  for  a winter  cover  crop  furnished  by  the  Commission.  Note  the 
Interspersion  of  food  and  cover. 


The  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Program 
was  started  in  1936  in  an  effort  to  bring  the 
benefits  of  the  refuge  and  public  hunting 
grounds  system,  as  developed  in  the  forest 
country,  nearer  the  large  centers  of  popu- 
lation where  sizeable  blocks  of  lands  can- 
not be  purchased  at  economically  feasible 
prices.  The  program  was  initiated  primarily 
to  provide  good  public  hunting  grounds  in 
sections  where  the  lands  have  mostly  been 
posted,  and  where  large  annual  crops  of 
certain  species  of  wildlife  are  produced  only 
on  operating  farms.  Abandoned  farm  lands 
soon  lose  their  value  for  ringnecks. 

Mutually  satisfactory  agreements  are  ne- 
gotiated with  the  landowners  for  the  hunt- 
ing rights,  in  return  for  which  they  receive 
protection  to  their  property.  Establishment  of 
wildlife  refuges,  posting  of  safety  zone  signs 
150  yards  from  occupied  buildings,  and 
special  protection  signs  are  also  handled 
by  the  Commission’s  officers  and  employed 
labor.  Food  plots  have  been  planted  where 
conditions  are  favorable  and  strips  of  grain 
purchased  adjacent  to  good  cover.  Land- 
owners  are  paid  for  any  services  rendered 
and  encouraged  to  raise  pheasants  for  re- 
lease on  a paid  basis. 

Each  project  is  stocked  as  needed  annually 
with  rabbits,  pheasants  and  bobwhite  quail, 
but  until  recently  little  effort  has  been  made 
to  increase  the  game  carrying  capacity  by 
improving  the  natural  environment  in  co- 
operation with  landowners. 

In  February  of  1946  a technician  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  was  assigned 
to  Farm-Game  Project  No.  17,  located  to 
the  North  and  South  of  U.  S.  Route  222 
near  Kutztown  in  Berks  County,  to  assist 
cooperating  farmers  with  their  land  use 
adjustment  problems.  The  Project  consists  of 
56  farms  totaling  6,418.6  acres  of  land;  of 
this  there  are  1,345  acres  in  safety  zones, 

184.3  acres  in  wildlife  refuges.  This  leaves 

4.889.3  acres  open  to  public  hunting,  184.3 


Adjacent  to  the  project  on  the  northwest 
is  State  Game  Lands  No.  182  with  an  area 
of  270  acres.  These  lands,  most  of  which 
is  in  a wildlife  refuge,  offer  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  various  soil 
conserving  practices  and  to  conduct  experi- 
mental work.  The  sloping  farmland  on  this 
Game  Land  is  now  contour  strip  cropped 
Much  reforestation  has  been  done,  and 
some  experimental  work  is  being  done  with 
food  and  cover  plants  as  well  as  inter- 
spersion of  food  and  cover  in  relation  to 
pheasant  and  rabbit  populations..  The  crop- 
land here  is  sharecropped  by  local  farmers 

For  a moment  let’s  see  what  is  meant  by 
“Land  Use  Adjustment”  and  how  it  can 
effect  wildlife  populations! 

The  term  land  use  means  whether  a given 
field  is  devoted  to  cropland  (i.e.  row  crops, 
small  grain  and  meadow),  to  pasture,  to 
woodland,  wildlife,  and  other  uses.  An  im- 
portant soil  conservation  principle  is  that 
as  far  as  is  practicable  every  acre  should 
be  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
best  fitted.  In  an  area  where  from  25  to  75 
per  cent  of  the  topsoil  has  been  lost  from 
half  of  the  cropland  or  from  far  less  than 
half  for  that  matter — the  idea  suggests  it- 
self that  perhaps  a significant  amount  of 
that  land  is  not  suitable  for  cropland.  Per- 
haps by  reason  of  its  soil  type,  its  slope 
or  other  characteristics,  including  that  of 
erosion  itself,  this  land  should  be  used  for 
pasture,  woodland  or  wildlife. 

Land  use  adjustment  is  one  of  the  twc 
outstanding  measures  which  will  prevent 
this  high  rate  of  erosion  from  continuing 
The  other  measure  is  the  adoption  of  soil 
conservation  practices. 

Whether  land  use  adjustment  is  really 
needed  on  a given  piece  of  land  and  just 
what  the  adjustment  should  be  can  be  de- 
termined by  the  capabilities  of  the  land 
The  information  about  soil  type,  extent  of 
erosion  and  degree  of  slope,  obtained  by  the 
conservation  survey,  is  one  of  the  two  factors 
which  determine  land  use  capability.  (The 
Conservation  Survey  was  made  several  years 
ago  on  the  6,000  acres  included  in  Farm- 
Game  Project  No.  17  by  the  U.  S.  Soil  Con- 
servation Service.  This  survey  shows  that 
from  25  to  75  per  cent  of  the  topsoil  has 
been  lost  through  erosion  on  the  present 
sloping  cropland).  The  other  factor  is  the 


The  field  in  the  background  with  the  orchard  to  the  right  is  Class  III  Land.  The  orchard 
will  be  removed  and  part  of  the  area  will  be  contour  stripped  or  cultivated  and  planted 
on  the  contour.  The  steeper  part  will  be  changed  from  cropland  to  pasture. 
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The  plowed  area  in  foreground  is  Class  III  Lapd.  This  area  has  been  laid  out  in  contour 
strips  by  technical  help  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  Corn  grown  on  this 
area  was  seeded  with  rye  grass  for  a winter  cover  crop  furnished  by  the  Commission.  The 
steep  area  at  the  left  is  a wildlife  refuge.  This  area  will  be  planted  by  the  cooperator  with 
pines  furnished  by  the  Commission.  The  area  is  Class  VII  Land. 

In  the  background  a plowed  strip  and  diversion  terrace  can  be  seen  on  a Cooperator’s  farm. 


By  E.  G.  MUSSER 


use  of  soil  conservation  practices.  Land  use 
capabilities  indicate  the  most  intensive  use 
to  which  land  may  be  safely  put  when  neces- 
sary supporting  conservation  practices  are  in 
effect  on  the  land. 

On  Project  No.  17,  as  well  as  other  Farm- 
Game  Projects  in  the  State,  the  most  im- 
portant problem  of  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion and  good  land  use  is  not  so  much  to 
transform  poor  land  into  better  land  but 
to  keep  the  remaining  better  land  from  de- 
teriorating. 

There  are  eight  land  use  capability  classes; 
seven  of  them  apply  to  land  in  the  Farm- 
Game  Projects  Class  five  land,  which  is 
land  suitable  for  range,  covers  or  embraces 
a very  small  area  and  has  been  combined 
with  Class  six  land.  The  land  classes  are: 

Class  I — Suitable  for  cultivation  without 
special  conservation. 

Class  II — Suitable  for  cultivation  but  re- 
quires some  simple  special  conservation  prac- 
tices. These  practices  might  be  drainage 
and  contour  cultivation. 

Class  III — Suitable  for  cultivation  but 
needs  intensive  or  complex  conservation 
practices.  These  practices  would  be  contour 
strip  cropping,  diversion  terraces,  sod  water- 
ways and  others. 

Class  IV — Suitable  for  occasional  cultiva- 
tion but  better  adapted  to  hay  or  pasture 
oroduction. 

Class  VI — Not  suitable  for  cultivation  but 
jan  be  used  for  pasture,  woodland  and  wild- 
ife. 

Class  VII — Not  suitable  for  cultivation  and 
ordinarily  not  recommended  for  pasture,  but 
;an  be  used  for  woodland  and  wildlife  land. 

Class  VIII — Usually  suitable  for  wild  plants 
and  animal  life,  but  not  suitable  for  culti- 
vation, pasture  or  woodland. 

One  can  readily  understand  that  by  as- 
sisting cooperators  on  Farm -Game  Projects 
with  their  land  use  adjustment  problems 
that  the  farmers  themselves  will  profit,  the 
State  as  a whole  will  benefit,  and  better  food 
and  cover  conditions  Will  be  created  for 
wildlife.  Therefore,  any  assistance  and  ma- 
terials furnished  by  the  Commission  to  Pro- 


ject Cooperators  is  definitely  a good  way 
to  spend  part  of  the  sportsmen’s  dollars. 

This  past  Spring  twenty-two  (22)  key 
farmers,  who  own  approximately  3,000  acres 
on  sloping  land  of  the  6,000  acres  in  the  pro- 
ject, were  contacted  relative  to  their  land  use 
adjustment  problems.  Most  of  them  were  in- 
terested and  wanted  to  establish  as  soon  as 
possible  some  or  all  conservation  practices 
adaptable  to  their  land.  Others  wanted  com- 
plete farm  plans  which  they  are  beginning 
to  put  into  effect.  The  plan  consists  of  a 
revised  farm  map  and  a simple  written  plan. 
Some  of  the  conservation  practices  the  farm- 
ers are  following  are:  contour  planting, 

contour  strip  cropping,  improved  crop  rota-* 
tions,  sod  waterways,  cover  crops,  diversion 
terraces,  permanent  hay  crops,  farm  ponds, 
clearing  of  pastures,  liming  pastures,  fer- 
tilizing pastures,  rotation  grazing,  reforesta- 
tion, woodland  management,  wildlife  hedges, 
wildlife  borders,  windbreaks  and  odd  area 
planting  for  wildlife. 

When  a Farm- Game  Project  cooperator  is 
interested  in  a complete  farm  conservation 


plan  and  begins  operations,  some  forest  tree 
seedlings,  wildlife  food  producing  shrubs,  rye 
grass  seed,  and  lespedeza  seed  for  wildlife 
borders  are  furnished  to  him  by  the  Com- 
mission, provided  the  conservation  practices 
involving  the  use  of  these  materials  are 
adaptable  to  his  land.  If  farmers  in  the  proj- 
ect complain  about  ringneck  pheasants  dam- 
aging sprouting  com  they  are  furnished,  by 
the  Commission,  enough  crow  repellent  to 
treat  their  seed  com.  Three  strains  of  Asi- 
atic Chestnuts  are  being  experimented  with 
which  were  furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry. 

Another  Commission  representative  who  is 
a local  farmer  is  assisting  the  technician  in 
working  with  the  farmers  in  Farm-Game 
Project  No.  17  to  get  conservation  on  the 
land.  He  will  take  care  of  distributing  crow 
repellent,  determine  the  location  of  standing 
com  for  -winter  food  and  cover,  and  assisi 
with  cover  mapping  the  project.  Prior  to 
the  hunting  season  he  will  assist  in  getting 
the  project  ready  for  hunting,  i.e.  brush  the 
refuge  lines  and  erect  the  safety  zone  signs 
During  the  hunting  season  he  will  patrol  the 
project.  His  other  activities  will  include  game 
trapping  on  State  Game  Lands  No.  182. 
which  adjoins  the.  Farm-Game  Project,  pred- 
ator control  work  on  the  project,  and  gen- 
eral educational  work. 

To  accomplish  the  job  of  getting  conser- 
vation on  the  land  calls  for  the  combined 
efforts  of  all  farmers.  In  addition  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Game  Commission  and  Sports- 
men’s Organizations,  agencies  of  various 
kinds,  including  the  Soil  Conservation  Ser- 
vice and  general  public  are  needed.  Most 
of  the  actual  labor  needed  to  do  the  con- 
servation job  is  being  provided  by  the  farm- 
ers themselves. 

This  past  spring  the  farmers  on  the  Proj- 
ect have  planted  21,200  pine  trees,  600 
shrubs,  and  300  chestnut  seedlings  of  three 
different  strains;  of  the  total  amount  of  trees 
planted  5,000  were  furnished  by  one  of  the 
cooperators.  The  local  Vo-Ag  Club  assisted 

(Continued  on  Page  39) 


Farm  showing  field  in  background  preparatory  to  contour  planting  of  corn.  Class  III 
Land.  The  field  will  eventually  br  contour  strip  farmed  The  corn  was  se  ded  in  me  last 
cultivation  by  the  Cooperator  with  tye  grass  furnished  by  the  Commission.  The  steep 
area  above  this  field  is  a wildlife  refuge.  This  area  will  be  planted  by  the  cooperator  with 
pines  and  shrubs  furnished  by  the  Commission. 
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SPORTSMEN  DOUBLE  PHEASANT  OUTPUT 

Report  on  Day-old  Pheasant  Chick  Program 
By  RALPH  BRITT 


A wire  covered  holding  pen,  even  though  temporary,  is  necessary  to  produce  pheasants 
suitable  for  liberation. 


This  house  and  sunporch  is  not  a good  place  to  rear  100  pheasants  to  12  weeks  of  age. 


Brooder  house  and  large  outside  pen  used  for  raising  pheasant  chicks  to  6 weeks  of  age. 


THE  Game  Commission’s  day-old  pheasani 
chick  program  this  year  has  been  a suc- 
cess. Applications  were  received  for  100,980 
day-old  pheasant  chicks  but,  due  to  the 
scarcity  of  high  protein  feed  and  wire,  sev- 
eral applications  were  cancelled.  However, 
89,555  chicks  were  distributed  of  which  84,- 
005  were  sent  to  sportsmen  and  5,550  to 
farm-game  cooperators.  In  1945,  only  46,000 
chicks  were  distributed. 

Inspection  trips  were  made  to  most  of  the 
sportsmen’s  organizations  and  farm -game 
cooperators  who  participated  in  the  chick 
program.  It  was  found  that  there  was  less 
difficulty  encountered  in  starting  the  chicks 
this  year.  Most  of  the  chicks  were  called 
for  at  the  game  farms  and,  therefore,  were 
in  transit  only  a few  hours.  Nearly  every- 
one operated  their  brooders  at  102°  to  start 
These  two  factors  gave  the  chicks  a good 
start. 

Brooding  conditions  .were  improved  con- 
siderably. In  most  instances,  not  over  250 
chicks  were  started  under  one  brooder.  This 
eliminated  the  crowding  and  smothering 
which  occurs  when  too  many  chicks  are 
placed  under  a single  brooder.  Most  of  the 
brooder  houses  had  an  outside  run  at- 
tached. In  some  instances,  the  brooder 
house  was  located  next  to  a large  holding 
pen  and  the  pheasants  were  allowed  a por- 
tion of  this  pen  until  they  were  six  weeks 
of  age.  Regardless  of  which  method  was 
used,  birds  which  had  access  to  an  outside 
yard  were  better  feathered  than  those  which 
had  spent  their  first  six  weeks  inside  a 
brooder  house.  By  being  better  feathered, 
they  were  more  able  to  survive  rain  storms 
after  being  placed  in  the  holding  pens. 

High  protein  mash  (30%)  was  difficult  to 
obtain  but,  in  spite  of  this  scarcity,  most 
of  the  clubs  used  turkey  starting  mash, 
commercial  pheasant  mash,  or  a feed  mixed 
locally  according  to  the  State  College  formula. 
Any  of  these  three  feeds  gave  satisfactory 
results.  A few  persons  used  chick  starter 
which  contained  only  17%  protein  and,  as 
a result,  their  birds  were  not  uniform  in 
size,  poorly  feathered,  and  smaller  than 
normal. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  pro- 
ducing a well  feathered  pheasant  suitable  for 
liberation  is  the  amount'  of  holding  pen  space 
allotted  to  each  bird.  The  minimum  amount 
of  space  per  pheasant  should  never  be  less 
than  23  square  feet,  combined  with  good 
cover  or  vegetation.  The  major  trouble  en- 
countered this  year  was  overcrowding  in  the 
holding  pens.  In  many  instances,  it  was  al- 
most impossible  to  obtain  wire,  but  those 
organizations  which  had  sufficient  pen  space 
and  cover  for  their  birds  found  that  feather 
picking  did  not  develop.  Pheasants  which 
are  poorly  feathered  over  the  back  have  a 
high  rate  of  mortality  after  release  as  com- 
pared with  well  feathered  birds. 

Practically  all  of  the  organizations  seemed 
well  pleased  with  their  results  and  indicated 
interest  in  again  obtaining  chicks.  Many 
intend  to  raise  a large  number  of  pheasants 

(Continued  on  Page  37) 
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Field  Day  at 


Training  School 


By  OWEN  E.  SEALYA 


A skit  titled  “Trigger  Happy  Harry”  demonstrating  some  of  the  causes  of  hunting  acci- 
dents was  most  realistically  enacted  by  five  of  the  students.  It  drew  a lot  of  applause 
from  the  more  than  500  persons  present. 


the  main  features  of  physical  prowess. 


age,  express,  etc.  The  opponents  thought  n 
would  discourage  the  sportsmen. 

The  Hunters  and  Anglers  Association, 
located  in  Harrisburg,  did  everything  pos- 
sible to  run  John  M.  Phillips  out  of  a job 
They  opposed  the  buck  law  and  a resident 
hunter’s  license.  It  was  one  grand  batde  be- 
tween its  publication  of  the  same  name  and 
one  titled  “In  the  Open,”  published  by  ad- 
vocates of  a hunter’s  license  .law. 

But  the  picture  has  changed  and  today  it’s 
a cooperative  proposition.  It  is  not  a job 
for  the  sportsmen  or  the  Game  Commission, 
but  a job  for  both. 

The  open  territory  on  which  we  hunt  our 
game  is  decreasing  every  day.  Our  sport  is 
being  taken  away  by  the  farmer  and  you 
can’t  blame  him  when  you  stop  and  think 
how  utterly  inconsiderate  some  hunters  can 
be  of  the  farmer’s  property. 

Let  me  tell  you  a story  about  a squirrel 
that  made  an  old  man  happy.  He  lived  alone 
in  the  backwoods  and  every  morning  when 
he  opened  the  door  to  his  cabin,  the  squirrel 
was  there  to  greet  him.  One  morning,  while 
the  old  man  was  taking  his  bath,  a hunter 
shot  the  little  animal  on  his  front  porch  and 
the  old  man  cried.  That  sort  of  thing  must 
be  stopped.  Too  many  hunters  are  only  meat 
hunters. 

The  training  we  give  these  students  is 
turning  out  the  best  game  protectors  in  the 
world.  I don’t  know  where  I have  ever  seen 
a class  of  men  better  then  the  present  one 
They  are  going  to  be  with  us  ten,  fifteen 
twenty  years  from  now. 

I realize  you  do  not  always  agree  with 
the  Commission’s  policies.  We  realize  we  are 
prone  to  make  mistakes,  but  our  efforts  are 
motivated  by  one  thought — to  give  you  the 

(Continued,  on  page  39) 


AT  this  writing  we  are  just  about  through 
the  third  period  of  schooling  and  are  an- 
xiously awaiting  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
period,  when  we  will  spend  all  our  days  and 
nights  in  the  field  during  the  “H”  season. 
Since  returning  from  our  August  field  as- 
signments on  Land  Management,  we  have 
been  buckling  down  to  the  preparation,  and 
study  of:  Game  Management,  Firearms  In- 
struction, Game  Propagation,  Game  Law 
Study,  Legal  Procedure,  Boxing,  Wrestling. 
Gymnastics,  Self  Defense  and  Handling  of 
Prisoners,  Practical  Sketching  and  Drawing, 
ai’  these  subjects  being  the  necessary  foun- 
dation and  preludes  to  the  practical  appli- 
cation we  will  receive  law  enforcement  work 
in  the  field  before  and  after  the  hunting 
season.  • 

Mr.  Rollin  Heffelfinger,  Acting  Chief  of 
die  Division . of  Law  Enforcement,  has  been 
one  of  our  principal  instructors.  We  were 
fortunate  enough  to  have  the  Honorable 
Jesse  R.  Long,  President  Judge  of  Jefferson 
County  and  his  District  Attorney  Mr.  Sykes 
along  with  Mr.  E.  *J.  Blatt,  District  Attorney 
of  Elk  County,  visit  the  school  and  give  us 
advice  on  legal  matters  and  court  proce- 
dures. 

Field  Day  “Reunion” 

On  Saturday,  September  28,  for  the  fourth 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Training  School 
and  for  the  first  time  since  1941  a Field  Day 
Program  was  held  by  the  Game  Commis- 
sion. The  first  since  1941,  it  was  like  a reun- 
ion in  more  ways  than  one.  Not  only  did  old 
friends  get  together  but  new  friends  were 
made.  Some  of  the  leading  sportsmen  and 
newspapermen  attended  for  thp  first  time 
as  did  relatives  and  guests  of  the  students. 

Ross  L.  Leffler,  President  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission, delivered  the  principal  address  at 
the  School. 

“I  am  happy  so  many  of  you — our  stock- 
holders— have  come  here  today  to  see  what 
we  have  accomplished  in  providing  you  with 
the  finest  Conservation  officers  in  the  world 
and  for  which  we  are  so  justly  proud.  I 


don’t  have  to  remind  you  about  wildlife 
conditions  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Penn- 
sylvania was  a shot-out  State.  Fortunately 
a handful  of  sportsmen  realized  something 
had  to  be  done.  They  used  their  own  in- 
fluence and  that  of  their  friends,  and  their 
money  too,  and  finally  succeeded  in  getting 
a Game  Commission  established  in  1895. 

This  was  done  over  the  protestations  of 
politicians  and  some  hunters  who  later  re- 
taliated to  the  extent  that  the  Legislature 
allocated  only  $800  for  a two-year  period. 
Out  of  that  all  they  had  to  pay  was  a thou- 
sand and  one  items,  such  as  stationery,  post- 


A  wood  chopping  contest  was  one  of 
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Transactions  of  the  Commission’s  Meeting  — October  2, 1946 


Beautiful  vista  overlooking  the  Clarion  River  near  Clarion. 


A number  of  actions  taken  at  the  October 
.meeting  of  the  Commission  should  be  of 
special  interest  to  sportsmen. 

Special  Services  Assistants — It  is  hoped 
later  to  employ  a Special  Services  Assistant 
in  each  of  the  seven  field  divisions  to  handle 
predator  control  promotion,  public  relations, 
and  field  photographic  assignments  on  a full- 
time basis.  These  agents  will  maintain  a 
close  liaison  between  the  Commission  and 
sportsmen’s  organizations,  youth  and  civic 
groups,  and  the  public  in  general,  in  a de- 
termined effort  to  stimulate  more  active  in- 
terest in  the  Commissions  programs. 

Game  Protectors  Arthur  G.  Logue  and 
Lynn  B.  Rosenkrans  have  been  assigned  to 
special  trapping  instruction  work  on  a state- 
wide basis  since  Sept.  15.  Such  special  in- 
struction is  important  to  the  Commission’s 
own  field  personnel  and  to  the  thousands  of 
trappers  who  cooperate  in  controlling  preda- 
tors. 

Land  Options — Options  on  the  following 
nr  acts  of  land  were  accepted: 

65  acres  in  Lower  T.urkeyfoot  Township. 
Somerset  County,  connecting  with  State 
Game  Lands  No.  Ill,  the  area  to  be  used 
for  a dam  site. 

Two  tracts  of  4,773  and  1,200  acres  in  Union 
and  Snowshoe  Townships,  Center  County, 
connecting  with  Game  Lands  No.  103. 

Gift  Tract — The  Commission  agreed  to  ac- 
cept as  a gift  from  the  Lehigh  County  Fish 
and  Game  Association  a tract  containing  16 
acres  in  Lowhill  Township,  Lehigh  County, 
adjoining  SGL  205,  for  which  the  association 
paid  $950.  A marker  was  erected  on  the 
lands  in  memory  of  the  Association’s  mem- 
bers who  lost  their  lives  while  serving  in 
.the  Armed  Forces  during  World  War  II. 


Licenses  for  Right-of-Ways  were  granted 
as  follows: 

To  the  Socony- Vacuum  Oil  Company  to 
lay  'an  oil  pipe  line  across  Game  Lands  No. 
71  in  Union  and  Shirley  Townships,  Hunt- 
ingdon County,  and  Game  Lands  No.  153, 
West  Wbeatfield  Township,  Indiana  County. 

To  Adams  Electric  Cooperative  grant- 
ing it  authority  to  construct  and  maintain 
three  sections  of  electric  service  lines  over 
Game  Lands  No.  169  in  Upper  Mifflin  Town- 
ship, Cumberland  County. 

Similar  authority  was  granted  to  Somerset 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  to  construct  and 


maintain  three  sections  of  electric  service 
line  across  Game  Lands  No.  Ill,  Lower 
Turkeyfoot  Township,  Somerset  County. 

The  Pennsylvania  Power  and  Light  Com- 
pany was  given  permission  to  construct  an 
electric  distribution  line  across  two  sections 
of  Game  Lands  No.  55,  Briar  Creek  Town- 
ship, Columbia  County. 

The  School  of  Engineering,  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  was  given  permission  to  use 
temporarily  approximately  265  acres  of  Game 
Lands  No.  176  in  the  “Barrens,”  Center 
County,  upon  which  to  install  certain  radio 
equipment  to  be  used  in  connection  with  a 
radio  research  project  being  conducted  by 
the  College  for  the  U.  S.  Army.  No  hunting 
will  be  permitted  within  said  fenced  area. 

Refuges  Discontinued — The  following  pri- 
mary refuges  were  discontinued: 

No.  13-B  containing  308  acres  in  Sullivan 
County. 

No.  522-A  containing  about  3,000  acres  in 
the  Bald  Eagle  State  Forest,  Union  County. 

Nos.  75-B  and  75-C  totalling  approximately 
533  and  366  acres  respectively  in  Lycoming 
County. 

New  Primary  Refuge — A new  primary 
refuge  of  approximately  250  acres  will  be 
established  within  Game  Lands  No.  124 
Fulton  County. 

New  Auxiliary  Project  Authorized — A new 
Auxiliary  Refuge  Project  of  approximately 
3,000  acres  was  authorized  adjacent  to  Game 
Lands  No.  124  in  Thompson  Township,  Ful- 
ton County,  on  which  a 250  acre  refuge  will 
be  established. 

Auxiliary  Refuges  Discontinued — Auxiliary 
Refuge  Project  No.  67  containing  approxi- 
mately 1,719  acres  in  Jackson  Towmship. 
Cambria  County,  was  discontinued.  Propa- 
gation Areas  Discontinued:  Game  Propaga- 
tion Area  No.  C-17  containing  55  acres  in 
Derry  Township,  Montour  County,  has  beer 
discontinued.  Game  Propagation  Area  No 
B-21  containing  about  160  acres  in  Black 
Creek  Township,  Luzerne  County,  was  dis- 
continued. 


It  was  necessary  to  employ  a staff  of  per  diem  employes  for  several  weeks  to  handle  the 
thousands  of  applications  for  special  deer  licenses  in  the  six  counties  open  to  these  animals 
iu  Northeastern  Pennsylvania. 
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Propagation  Area — Game  Propagation  Area 
No.  A-19  containing  101  acres  in  Chester 
County  was  re-established. 

Farm-Game  Projects — Two  new  Coopera- 
tive Farm- Game  Projects  were  authorized: 

No.  87  in  Milford  Township,  Somerset 
County,  for  which  nine  farm  owners  have 
signed  the  customary  agreement  covering 
approximately  1,657  acres. 

No.  88,  Sandy  Lake  Township,  Mercer 
County,  adjacent  to  Game  Lands  No.  130, 
for  which  twelve  landowners  have  agreed  to 
lease  approximately  1,056  acres. 

Open  Road  Through  Part  of  Game  Lands 
No.  57 — The  Commission  agreed  to  open  to 
public  travel  for  the  convenience  of  hunters, 
a portion  of  the  road  crossing  Game  Lands 
No.  57  in  Wyoming  County  from  the  present 
barrier  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  the 
Noxen  side  to  the  fork  in  the  road  where 
the  western  branch  leads  to  the  stone  cabin, 
a distance  of  approximately  4 miles  and  to 
provide  parking  facilities. 

Name  Lakes  for  Former  Commissioner 
Creveling — In  view  of  the  generous  con- 
tribution of  time  and  effort  toward  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Commonwealth’s  wildlife  restor- 
ation program  for  almost  a half  century, 
the  Commission  agreed  to  name  three  small 
lakes  presently  to  be  completed  on  the 
western  end  of  Game  Lands  No.  57,  Wyom- 
ing County,  in  honor  of  one  of  its  former 
members,  Mr.  J.  Q.  Creveling,  Wilkes-Barre. 

License  Revocations — A total  of  69  licenses 
were  revoked  for  violations  of  the  game 
law.  They  will  be  published  in  a subse- 
quent issue. 

The  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  also  re- 
voked 10  licenses  of  persons  who  injured  or 
killed  human  beings  in  mistake  for  game. 

Abandon  Old  Turkey  Farm — The  Commis- 
sion agreed  to  abandon  the  old  Wild  Turkey 
Farm  in  Juniata  Counfy  because  experi- 
ments with  hens  held  on  the  farm  have  not 
proved  successful.  The  1200  acres  will  sub- 
sequently be  used  either  for  research  *vork, 
or  set  aside  as  State  Game  Lands  and  opened 
to  public  hunting. 

Jordan  Game  Farm — The  old  Jordan  Game 


Farm  in  Lawrence  County  will  be  main- 
tained for  another  year  and  used  experi- 
mentally as  a natural  propagation  area. 
If  this  program  does  not  work  out  satisfac- 
torily the  324  acres  will  be  set  aside  as 
State  Game  Lands  and  opened  to  public 
hunting. 

Surplus  Game  Bird  Eggs — All  surplus 
pheasant,  quail  and  wild  turkey  eggs  are 
to  be  exchanged  with  Pennsylvania  com- 
mercial breeders  for  game  of  comparable 
value,  or  traded  with  other  States  for  eggs 
or  game  of  like  value  which  the  Commis- 
sion may  desire  to  secure.  None  will  be  sold. 

Youth  Training  Program — A proposal  of  the 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  to  have  the 
Commission’s  Training  School  used  for  a 


week  or  more  during  the  summer  for  train- 
ing boys  sponsored  by  that  body  in  conser- 
vation matters,  safety,  etc.  was  discussed 
and  subsequently  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Personnel  Training  for  study  and  report 
at  the  next  meeting,  which  will  be  held 
January  9,  1947. 


YOUR  DIMES  AT  WORK 
THE  YEAR  AROUND 

They  pay  for  FULL  COST  OF  CARE,  re- 
gardless of  time,  for  any  infantile  paralysis 
victim  who  may  require  it  irrespective  of 
age  race,  creed  or  color. 

They  buy  expensive  EQUIPMENT,  such  as 
iron  lungs,  Hubbard  tanks  - and  hot  pack 
machines,  and  furnish  wool  for  packs. 

They  supply  front-line  SHOCK  TROOPS, 
such  as  doctors,  physical  therapists,  epide- 
miologists, nurses,  etc.,  in  epidemic-stricken 
areas  to  fight  the  disease.  These  remain  on 
the  scene  for  the  duration  of  the  epidemic. 

They  finance  RESEARCH  in  hundreds  of 
laboratories  and  medical  schools  into  the 
cause  and  treatment  of  infantile  paralysis. 
This  takes  millions  of  dollars  annually  and 
it  is  HERE  that  the  final  battle  will  be  won. 

They  pay  for  a ceaseless  EDUCATIONAL 
CAMPAIGN  through  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, radio,  books,  pamphlets,  as  well  as 
expositions  where  an  audience  may  be 
reached,  to  inform  the  public  how  it  may 
take  precautions  against  polio  and  what  to 
do  if  it  strikes. 


Kiski  Township  (Armstrong  County)  Sports- 
men’s Association  say  “Well  fellow  Armstrong 
County  Sportsmen  we  have  just  completed  the 
deal”.  The  Kiski  boys  have  just  purchased  a 
275  acre  farm  located  in  Kiski  and  South  Bend 
Townships.  Carl  White  says  it  will  be  a sports- 
men’s mecca  for  game  and  fishing.  Also  they 
plan  a place  par-excellent  for  beaglers.  They 
have  been  Issued  a training  area  permit  by  the 
Game  Commission. 


The  Octoran  Sportsmen’s  Club.  Lancaster 
County,  has  started  a drive  for  1,000  members. 
It  now  has  600.  The  Association  is  very  active 
and  publishes  a monthly  news  letter.  i. 


Photo  James  M.  Sheen,  Grit  Pub.  Co.,  Williamsport 
Harold  Brass,  of  Elkland,  Pa.,  with  the  catch  from  his  1946  trap  lines. 
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HUNTING  ON  TOBYHANNA  ! 

MILITARY  RESERVATION  IN  memOr,UM 


The  major  portion  of  the  Tobyhanna  Mili- 
tary Reservation  in  Monroe  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, is  again  open  to  public  hunting 
after  a lapse  of  four  years. 

Hunting  on  this  area  was  authorized  by 
die  War  Department  of  the  United  States 
August  1,  1938,  by  provisions  contained  in 
a license  granted  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  which  in  effect  made  the  hunt- 
ing rightes  available  to  the  Commission.  By 
creating  Primary  Game  Refuge  Project  No. 
531,  under  the  terms  of  the  license  granted 
by  the  War  Department,  the  Commission 
established  three  refuges  totalling  1,220  acres, 
in  which  no  hunting  by  anyone  at  any  time 
was  permitted.  The  remainder  of  the  ap- 
proximately 19,000  acres  covered  by  the 
license  was  opened  to  lawful  public  hunt- 
ing. However,  the  license  was  revoked  by 
the  War  Department  September  18,  1942 
as  a result  of  World  War  II,  the  area  being 
required  for  military  purposes.  Sportsmen 
felt  the  loss  of  this  good  game,  especially 
deer,  area  but  raised  no  objections,  knowing 
the  sacrifice  was  necessary  in  .the  public 
interest. 

Shortly  after  termination  of  hostilities,  the 
Game  Commission  in  November  1945  opened 
negotiations  with  Army  authorities  en- 
deavoring to  secure  a new  license  which 
would  permit  re-establishment  of  its  pre- 
vious project.  These  negotiations  were  con- 
ducted with  the  War  Department,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  through  the  Middletown  Air 
Technical  Service  Command,  the  Tobyhanna 
Military  Post,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of 
the  Army,  and  the  Judge  Advocate  Geheral’s 
office  in  Washington.  They  culminated  in 
the  War  Department  granting  a new  license 
bo  the  Game  Commission,  supposed  to  have 
been  effective  June  1,  1946,  but  considerable 
time  was  involved  in  securing  all  required 
signatures  to  the  license,  and  its  actual 
effectiveness  delayed  to  October  28,  1946 
when  it  was  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mission by  President  Leffler. 

The  license  is  revocable  at  will  by  the 
War  Department.  The  area  covered  by  it 
is  approximately  16,500  acres  and  is  that 
portion  of  the  military  reservation  situate 
west  of  the  Delaware  Lackawanna  and 
Western  Railroad  and  Cross  Keys  Run,  to 


Photo  courtesy  Harrisburg  Evening  News 
GIFFORD  PINCHOT 


a point  near  its  intersection  with  Tobyhanna 
Creek,  and  also  the  area  south  of  that  creek. 
The  remaining  several  thousands  of  acres 
belonging  to  the  Government  are  reserved 
for  military  purposes,  especially  the  storage 
of  Army  equipment  and  supplies. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  map  of  the 
Tobyhanna  Military  Reservation  reproduced 
on  the  third  cover  of  this  issue. 

Immediately  after  the  new  license  was 
fully  executed,  just  prior  to  opening  of  the 
hunting  season  November  1,  1946,  notices 
were  posted,  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  lawful  public  hunting  was  permitted 
within  that  portion  of  the  military  (reserva- 
tion covered  by  the  license.  Needless  to  say, 
sportsmen  were  happy. 

NOTE — See  inside  back  page  for  map  of 
area 


Gifford  Pinchot  was  an  ardent  conservation- 
ist, an  excellent  fly  fisherman,  an  outdoor 
lover,  a fine  sportsman.  We  shall  always 
remember  him  for  these  splendid  attributes 
— attributes  which  made  him  admired  and 
respected  by  friend  and  enemy  alike. 

The  famous  angler  fished  very  little  during 
the  past  two  years.  He  was  (too  occupied 
trying  to  fight  off  the  ailment  which  finally 
removed  his  name  from  the  great  sporting 
fraternity. 

American’s  first  United  States  Forester  was 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  for  two  terms, 
during  which  the  wildlife  program  flourished 
under  his  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  it. 

His  interests  lay.  not  only  in  the  outdoors 
from  a recreational  standpoint.  He  was  a 
great  friend  of  the  landowner  and  did  much 
for  him  through  the  development  of  better 
roads. 

But,  as  John  M.  Cummings  so  ably  put  it 
in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  “we  like  to  think 
of  him  as  the  outdoor  man.  We  like  to  think 
of  him  whipping  trout  streams,  camping 
in  the  deep  woods,  fighting  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources,  especially  the 
timber.  Against  a background  of  wooded  hill 
and  mountain  water,  he  stood  out  lean  and 
lank  and  you  saw  in  him  the  lines  of  his 
rugged  New  England  forbearers.’ 


An  epidemic  of  major  violations  in  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  State  which  resulted  in 
163  prosecutions  having  been  brought  in 
September  for  which  penalties  in  the  amount 
of  $6,887.00  was  collected.  The  majority  were 
for  pre-season  shooting.  Many  apprehen- 
sions were  made  for  spotlighting  and  killing 
deer  at  night.  Most  of  the  defendants  in 
these  cases  were  fined  $200.00,  in  addition 
to  the  suspension  of  their  hunting  and  trap- 
ping privileges  for  a period  of  years. 

There  is  no  worse  violator  than  the  cheat 
who  robs  law  abiding  hunters  of  their  sport 
by  pre-season  shooting  and  sportsmen,  land- 
owners  and  others  should  report  any  person 
they  observe  violating  the  game  laws  either 
before  season,  during  the  season,  or  after 
the  season. 
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Test  Your  Skill 

By  STANLEY  ORR 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

Y A P F W B 
N B I N S A 
I D E R P L 
S L A C U N * 

U M P E H T 
C Y R O S A 

Hidden  in  this  months  word-block  are  25 
irees  and  shrubs,  most  of  which  are  native  to 
Pennsylvania.  Some  are  wild,  some  culti- 
vated. You  should  be  able  to  find  at  least 

20. 

Use  any  letter  as  many  times  as  needed, 
but  move  only  to  adjoining  squares.  For 
example,  take  the  letter  “C”  in  the  fourth 
row  down  and  spell  “Chestnut.”  Answers 
on  page  40. 


COW  TALK 

I am  a gentle  Jersey  cow, 

Contented  night  and  day, 

I stay  around  producing  milk 
To  while  the  time  away. 

The  farmer  gets  the  hay  and  grain 
From  out'  the  fertile  loam, 

Good  naturedly  he  cares  for  me 
And  makes  me  feel  at  home. 

All  summer  long  in  pasture  lol 
I seek  the  clover  sweet, 

I turn  it  into  creamy  milk. 

A produot  hard  to  beat. 

But  when  the  hunting  season  comes 
I’m  nervous  as  can  be, 

Although  the  hunters  come  for  deer 
Sometimes  they  shoot  at  me. 

I do  not  like  that  noisy  guy 
Who  brings  his  bottled  goods, 

And  using  it  instead  of  brains. 

He  shoots  up  all  the  woods. 


THE  CLOCK 

The  clock  of  life  is  wound  but  once 
And  no  one  has  the  power 
To  foretell  when  the  hands  will  stop. 
At  late  or  early  hour. 


Will  anyone  killing  a ring-neck  pheasant, 
banded  Millcreek  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  kindly 
mail  number,  and  date  and  place  of  kill, 
to  John  D.  Shultz,  Secretary,  Sheridan,  Pa.’ 


STOLEN 

From  American  Legion  Post,  Roaring 
Springs  (Blair  County)  the  following:  2 

Springfield  Rifles  Nos.  200441  and  193961  and 
three  Enfield  Winchester  Rifles  Nos.  W436222, 
W445552,  W184075.  If  found  please  advise 
the  Legion  Home  or  this  office. 


According  to  the  Sportsmen’s  Service 
Bureau,  a recent  poll  of  Hawkeye  hunters 
and  fishermen  by  the  Iowa  State  Conserva- 
tion Commission,  revealed  that  70  percent 
of  them  are  in  favor  of  an  increase  in  license 
fees  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  the  fish 
and  game  conservation  program  in  that 
State. 

A large  majority  of  the  2,300  who  re- 
sponded to  the  poll  favored  increasing  the 
hunting  license  fee  from  $1.00  to  $1.50;  the 
fishing  license  fee  from  $1.00  to  $1.50;  and 
the  combination  hunting  and  fishing  license 
fee  from  $1.50  to  $2.00.  Equal  license  fees 
for  men  and  women  were  favored  by  81% 


STOLEN 

The  following  guns  from  Chester  E 
Richardson,  Turn  Oaks  Road,  RD  1,  Chester: 
1 .300  Savage  take  down  Rifle  Serial  287077; 
1 .35  Remington  Pump  Rifle,  Serial  106394 
and  1 .4556  Ely  Colt  Pistol  Serial  No.  R69115 


And  surely  I would  classify, 
As  king  of  all  the  crooks, 
That  other  itchy-fingered  guy 
Who  shoots  before  he  looks. 


So  when  I spy  a careless  guy, 

I will  admit  right  now, 

There  ain’t  no  thing  more  nervouser 
Than  this  old  Jersey  cow. 

— F.  JUDSON  SEWALL. 


(Reading  Eagle  Staff  Photo) 

Here  Is  a view  of  the  office  of  the  Roeper  Crane  & Hoist  Works,  Inc., 
1729  Moss  St.,  Reading,  through  which  a doe  plunged  on  the  morning  of 
Sept.  30.  while  on  a rampage  with  a six-point  buck  in  the  northeast  sec- 
tion of  the  city.  Eugene  F.  Hendricks,  of  Hampden  Boulevard,  secretary 
of  the  company,  is  seated  at  a desk  in  front  of  the  window  through 
which  the  frisky  doe  made  its  exit.  The  animal  entered  the  office 
through  a window  on  the  opposite  side.  The  doe  had  to  break  through  a 
permanently-installed  screen  and  glass  to  make  the  entrance  and  exit. 
No  one  was  in  the  office  at  the  time. 


(Reading  Eagle  Staff  Photo) 

This  is  the  six-point,  160-pound  buck  deer  which  met  its  doom  in  the 
yard  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  H.  Mast,  1715  Moss  St.,  Read- 
ing, the  same  morning,  after  leaping  across  several  fences  and  sticking 
its  head  through  the  window  of  the  Mast  kitchen.  The  deer  attempted 
to  jump  the  nine-foot  fence  in  the  background  but  became  snared  on 
the  iron  spikes.  The  animal  was  shot  by  Frederick  Flagg,  right,  an  agent 
of  the  Berks  County  Humane  Society.  Mast,  a knitter  at  the  Rosedale 
Knitting  Company,  is  on  the  left. 
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FEDERATION  HOLDS  SPECIAL  MEETING 


George  B.  Johnson,  Chairman  of  the  Deer  and  Bear  Contest  of  the  Virginia  Peninsula 
Sportsmen’s  Association,  Newport  News,  sent  us  the  above  photo  of  their  Sixth  Annual 
State  deer  and  bear  championship.  He  says  the  interest  was  tremendous.  He  hopes  to 
promote  a healthy  and  interesting  rivalry  between  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  which  may 
even  spread  far  beyond  those  bounds.  Here’s  an  opportunity  for  the  Federation,  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  or  some  other  outstanding  individual  club  to  undertake  a competitive 
project. 


PANEL  discussions  on  various  matters 
pertaining  to  game,  fish  and  forests  were 
conducted  by  officials  of  the  State  Federation 
of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  at  a special  meeting 
in  Harrisburg  on  October  11  and  resolu- 
tions emanating  therefrom  were  presented 
to  the  general  assembly  the  following  day. 
Those  approved  are  as  follows: 

Fish  Resolutions 

Requesting  the  Legislative  Committee  of 
the  Federation  to  sponsor  a Bill  imposing  a 
penalty  for  fishing  in  any  stream  stocked 
with  trout  between  the  hours  of  5:00  p.  m., 
April  14  and  5:00  a.  m.,  April  15. 

Requesting  the  Fish  Commission  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  fish  wardens  to  the 
equivalent  of  one  for  each  county  in  the 
State. 

Requesting  the  Federation  to  legislate  for 
laws  to  make  the  fish  code  parallel  to  the 
Game  Code  to  the  greatest  degree  possible. 

Asking  for  the  appointment  of  a Committee 
to  determine  the  agencies  which  can  under- 
take or  assist  in  a study  of  the  construction 
and  management  of  farm  fish  ponds. 

Asking  for  the  formation  "of  a committee 
to  prepare  recommendations  for  changes 
in  the  present  laws  on  the  sale  of  bait 
fish  and  fish  bait 

Approving  the  postwar  program  as  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  and  ask- 
ing that  it  be  put  in  operation  at  once. 

If  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  re- 
ceives additional  fishing  license  fees  or  funds 
from  the  Pittman-Roberts  on  Act,  or  any 
similar  Bill,  the  part  of  those  funds  allo- 
cated to  the  north  tier  counties  for  stream 
improvements  be  used  for  the  construction 
of  small  permanent  dams  to  furnish  suit- 
able environment  for  fishlife  and  water- 
fowl. 

Asking  the  Federation  to  sponsor  legis- 
lation that  would  grant  to  the  Fish  Com- 
mission discretionary  power  to  control  and 
limit  motor  boats  on  certain  bodies  of  water 
which  are  considered  by  that  Commission 
to  be  number  one  fishing  waters.  This 


bill  would  require  licensing  according  to 
piston  displacement. 

Urging  the  Fish  Commission  to  establish 
a hatchery  for  both  cold  and  warm  water 
fish  on  a suitable  site  in  Southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania in  ofder  that  distance  hazards  may 
be  reduced. 

Urging  the  Fish  Commission  to  alter  its 
present  policy  so  as  to  permit  the  stocking 
of  large  mouth  bass  in  dams  and  lakes 
covering  ten  or  more  acres. 

Requesting  the  Fish  Commission  to  in- 
stitute a pond  fertilization  program  in  bodies 
of  water  on  land  owned  by  the  Common- 
wealth to  increase  the  quantity  of  fish  life 
per  acre  according  to  program  established 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Requiring  that  the  name  of  any  fish  law 
and  the  degree  of  violation  be  published 
immediately  by  the  Fish  Commission  in  the 
newspaper  published  nearest  the  residence 
of  the  violator. 

Asking  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion to  make  a biological  survey  of  all 
streams,  lakes  and  ponds  in  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Asking  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
to  intensify  their  bass  restocking  program  to 
compare  with  their  trout  restocking  pro- 
gram. 

Petitioning  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Forests  and  Waters  and  the  Board  of 
Fish  Commissioners  to  purchase  suitable 
ground  in  Lawrence  County  for  the  con- 
struction of  a lake  for  game  fishing. 

Petitioning  the  Board  of  Fish  Commission- 
ers to  have  Special  Fish  Wardens  badges 
made  of  metal,  and  equal  in  appearance  to 
the  Deputy  Game  Protector  badge  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Petitioning  the  Board  of  Fish  Commis- 
sioners, and  the  General  Assembly,  for  such 
legal  changes  as  would  give  Special  Fish 
Wardens  the  same  authority  as  a compar- 
able commission  with  the  Game  Commission. 

Game  Resolutions 

Ask  the  Game  Commission  to  supply  seed 

and  fertilizer  to  farmers  willing  to  set  aside 


and  plant  land  for  game  feed  under  the 
direction  of  the  local  Game  Protector. 

Strongly  opposing  any  legislation  to  re- 
quire trappers  to  purchase  a special  license. 

Asking  that  the  County  Federation  be 
consulted  before  the  establishment  of  any 
special  seasons. 

Sponsoring  required  legislation  to  have  the 
annual  Game  Kill  Reports  revived. 

Recommending  to  the  Game  Commission 
that  it  close  the  season  on  (Bob  White) 
Quail  in  Bucks  County  for  two  (2)  years. 

The  Federation  approves  Game  Commis- 
sion’s discontinuing  extensive  purchases  of 
game  lands  and  instead,  use  the  money  to 
develop  their  present  holdings  by  planting, 
cutting,  or  any  other  method  which  will 
tend  to  increase  the  food  and  cover  crops 
for  raising  game. 

Urging  the  Game  Commission  to  raise  and 
purchase  more  rabbits  and  pheasants  for 
distribution  in  suitable  areas  where  they 
are  scarce. 

Urging  the  Game  Commission  to  accelerate 
its  plans  to  develop  game  farms  so  that 
they  can  raise  ringneck  pheasants  in  suffi- 
cient numbers,  leaving  it  optional  with  the 
sportsmen  to  raise  birds  from  day-old  or 
six-week  old  birds. 

Urging  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion, to  take  measures  to  cut  and  clean 
all  fire  trails,  boundaries,  etc.,  on  their  game 
lands  at  once  as  a fire  protection  measure. 

Recommending  that  the  fine  for  killing 
deer  out  of  season  be  set  at  four  hundred 
dollars  ($400.00)  100  days  in  jail  and  that 
each  offense  be  given  extensive  newspaper 
publicity. 

Requiring  the  name  of  any  violator,  of  a 
game  law  and  the  offense,  whether  the  case 
be  settled  by  field  receipt  or  in  court,  be 
immediately  published  by  the  Game  Com- 
mission in  the  newspaper  published  nearest 
the  residence  of  the  violator. 


Seventeen-point  buck  killed  in  Crawford  County 
by  Billy  Meaders  and  Harry  Dagen,  Jr.  Photo  by 
C.  E.  Billig,  New  Brighton. 
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Recommending  to  the  Game  Commission 
and  the  General  Assembly,  that  a law  be 
enacted  providing  for  a fee  of  $25.00  for  oul 
of  State  trappers. 

Urging  that  more  money  be  appropriated 
for  Deputy  Game  Protectors’  work  during 
the  period  from  September  1st  to  Decem- 
ber 15th. 

The  Federation  to  prepare  the  necessary 
laws  to  permit  field  men  of  both  Fish  and 
Game  Commissions  to  purchase  needed  sup- 
plies in  amounts  not  to  exceed  $100.00  from 
local  sources. 

The  State  Federation  to  redouble  its 
efforts  to  put  into  effect  all  former  resolu- 
tions petitioning  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  appoint  one  Dog  Law  Enforce- 
ment Officer  for  each  county. 

Necessary  legislation  to  be  drafted  to  pro- 
vide that  all  monies  from  dog  licenses  be 
payable  to  the  Game  Commission,  the  Com- 
mission to  enforce  the  Dog  law. — Tabled. 

Asking  that  Motor  Boat  applications  be 
kept  on  record  by  the  Department  of 
Revenue,  and  an  application  be  sent  at  the 
beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  to  owners 
of  the  previous  year. 

The  State  Federation  to  draft  and  pursue 
to  conclusion  legislation  providing  for  an 
appropriation  of  ten  million  ($10,000,000) 
dollars  to  be  earmarked  for  repairing,  re- 
building, and  maintaining  dams  for  recrea- 
tional purposes,  flood  control,  and  reten- 
tion of  high  water  tables. 

Reaffirming  the  resolutions  approved  sev- 
eral years  ago,  requiring  that  the  names 
and  addresses  of  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  Chairman  and 
Secretary  of  each  Division,  be  published  in 
the  account  of  proceedings  of  the  annual 
February  meeting  of  the  Federation. 

Approving  the  acquisition  of  the  Lehigh 
Canal  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  increase  its  recreational  utility  be- 
cause of  its  possibilities  as  an  excellent  bass 
water;  and  urging  its  immediate  completion. 

That  legislation  be  enacted  making  it  a 
nuisance  punishable  by  summary  convic- 
tion to  dump  refuse  on  public  land. 

Again  urging  passage  by  the  State  Legis- 
lature of  an  act  to  give  authority  to  County 
Commissioners  to  build,  rebuild,  repair  and 
maintain  dams  within  their  respective  bor- 
ders. 

Asking  that  an  appropriation  be  made  to 
the  Sanitary  Water  Board  for  the  purpose 
of  sealing  and  patrolling  all  abandoned  bitu- 
minous coal  mines  in  the  State. 

Urging  that  the  bill  requiring  registration 
of  all  firearms  be  fought  to  a finish. 

Recommending  that  dredging  in  public 
waters  shall  require  a permit  similar  to  that 
issued  for  channel  changes,  by  the  Water 
Power  Resources  Board,  by  legislative  ac- 
tion, if  necessary. 

Opposing  the  construction  of  huge  reser- 
voirs within  this  Commonwealth  and  rec- 
ommending that  flood  control  problems  be 
dealt  with  through  the  construction  of  many 
smaller  reservoirs  and  reforestation. 

Forestry 

Asking  -that  100  feet  of  timber  be  reserved 
on  both  sides  of  all  streams  on  public  lands, 
such  timber  not  to  be  cut  at  any  time. 

Asking  that  the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters  be  authorized  to  purchase  more 
and  better  fire  fighting  equipment  to  aid 
iin  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  dis- 


astrous forest  fires  which  destroy  timber 
and  game. 

Protesting  the  cancellation  of  contracts 
not  yet  set  in  Operation  for  the  cutting  of 
timber  on  State  Forests  or  where  opera- 
tions had  just  gotten  a start,  in  the  interest 
of  improving  the  game  food  situation,  es- 
pecially in  the  big  game  country. 

Recommending  to  the  Department  of  For- 
ests and  Waters  that  a change  in  specifica- 
tions be  made  which  will  permit  the  build- 
ing of  low  rock  dams  up  to  a width  of  one 
hundred  (100)  feet  to  provide  shelter  for 
fish. 

Recommending  that  the  Fish  and  Game 
Commissions  make  an  effort  to  cooperate 
with  the  U.  S.  Forestry  Service  in  State 
Planning  effecting  forestry,  game  and  fish 
administration  in  the  National  Forests  with- 
in our  Commonwealth. 


A nice  204  lb.  8-pointer  with  a 30  inch  spread 
killed  in  Elk  County  last  year  by  3.  C.  Cowan, 
R.  No.  4,  Brookville. 

Requesting  the  Board  of  Fish  Commis- 
sioners to  take  moving  pictures  of  outstand- 
ing instances  of  stream  pollution  and  make 
them  available  to  exhibition  by  sportsmen’s 
clubs. 

That  the  bounty  on  predatory  birds  and 
animals  be  maintained. 

Urging  the  Game  Commission  to  do  every- 
thing within  its  power  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  crows  in  the  State. 

Commending  the  Conservation  Education 
Laboratory  for  Teachers  and  recommending 
its  continuance. 

Recommending  the  presentation  of  a bill' 
to  provide  allocations  to  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  and  the  several  State  Teachers 
Colleges  for  conducting  conservation  educa- 
tion Laboratories  for  teachers. 

Recommending  that  the  Game  Commis- 
sion’s Training  School  be  used  as  a conser- 
vation camp  for  boys  during  four  weeks  of 
summer  in  periods  of  two  weeks  each. 

Requesting  the  Fish  Commission  utilize 
the  money  received  from  the  excise  tax 
on  fishing  tackle  in  relatively  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Game  Commission  uses  Pittman - 
Robertson  Funds. 


Requesting  the  predator  Committee  of  th* 
Federation  to  solicit  the  co-operation  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Game 
Commission  in  curbing  stray  dogs. 

Urging  that  Fish  and  Game  Commission 
field  personnel  maintain  closer  association 
with  the  organized  Sportsmen’s  groups. 

Reaffirming  action  on  an  increase  in  the 
fishing  license  (action  taken  last  February). 

Recommending  the  immediate  inception  of 
more  soil  conservation  districts  throughoul 
the  Commonwealth. 

Recommending  campaigns  for  the  proper 
treatment  of  sewage  in  sections  where  these 
facilities  are  lacking. 


HUNTER’S  DICTIONARY 

EDITOR’S  NOTE:  If  you  have  any  ideas  fox 

the  “Hunter’s  Directory”  contributed  this  month 
by  W.  C.  Shaffer,  Camp  Hill,  let  us  have  them 
and  we’ll  beep  them  running  until  the  supply 

is  exhausted. 

BAG  LIMIT — Assorted  quantities  of  game 
birds  and  game  animals:  the  Game  Commis- 
sion establishes  one  quantity;  the  hunter 
establishes  the  other.  All  hunters  get  their 
limit,  which  is  considerably  less  than  thal 
allowed  by  law. 

COOK — Sorry — censored. 

COMPANION — Usually  a small  boy;  s 
novice;  one  who  asks  foolish  questions  such 
as,  “How  didja  miss  ’im.” 

DUCK  BLIND — An  alleged  place  of  con- 
cealment used  while  hunting  ducks;  a place 
where  hunters  congregate  while  chills  chase 
up  and  down  their  spines;  a swell  place  to 
contract  pneumonia. 

GUIDE — A suave,  colorful  native,  gifted 
with  unbelievable  wildlife  stories.  A hire- 
ling who  demands  huge  fees  for  inferior 
knowledge  of  local  conditions:  A paid  escort 
who  insists  that  you  should  have  been  here 
last  year;  can  always  show  you  signs,  but 
no  game. 

LUNCH — Something  you  wrap  in  waxed 
paper,  carry  in  your  hunting  coat  for  three 
or  four  days,  and  then  throw  away;  often 
used  for  dog  food.  Said  to  consist  of  stale 
bread,  bologna  or  mouldy  cheese,  flavored 
with  catsup,  garlic,  or  mayonnaise.  Some 
cooks  substitute  dog  biscuits  for  bread.  (See 
Cook) 

HUNTERS — These  come  in  assorted  sizes, 
colors,  creeds  and  nationalities;  some  good, 
some  not  so  good.  Become  extremely  active 
in  the  early  fall — like  a hive  of  bees — and 
continue  until  December  15.  Accused  of 
causing  many  divorces. 

HUNTING  CAMP— Rough  boards  nailed 
loosely  together  providing  excellent  ventila- 
tion. An  air  conditioned  winter  home  with 
a tin  roof  that  leaks  like  a sieve.  A con- 
centration camp  for  hunters  and  poker 
players,  who  consume  huge  quantities  of 
half-cooked  food  and  warm  pop.  A place 
from  which  a few  irresponsible  individuals 
insist  on  going  hunting. 

SUPPER — A combination  of  eggs,  fried 
any  style,  half-fried  potatoes,  sticky  buns 
and  ersatz  -black  coffee:  a concoction  dis- 
agreeing with  stomach  ulcers. 

WARDEN — A friendly  chap  who  constant- 
ly reminds.  “THAT’S  UNLAWFUL.” 
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Izaak  Walton  League  Holds  21st  Annual  Meeting 


Judge  Grover  C.  Ladner  and  Ken  Reid  Honored 


Honored  guests  and  Toastmaster  at  the  Testimonial  Banquet  given  to  Judge  Grover  C. 
Ladner,  Philadelphia,  and  Ken  Reid,  Chicago,  by  the  State  Division  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  at  its  21st  Annual  Convention  at  Franklin  on  October  5 and  6.  Left  to  right,  John 
M.  Phillips,  former  member  of  the  Game  Commission  and  “Grand  Old  Man”  of  Pennsylvania 
Conservation;  Judge  Ladner,  National  Director,  Izaak  Walton  League;  Ken  Reid,  Executive 
Director,  Izaak  Walton  League;  and  Ross  L.  Le flier,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  and  first  President  of  the  First  Chapter  (McKeesport)  in  Pennsylvania,  who 
served  as  Toastmaster. 


Howard  Shilling,  Huntingdon,  returning  President  of  the  State  Division  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League,  left;  Albert  M.  Day,  Director,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  U.  S.  Department 
of  the  Interior;  and  T.  E.  Williamson,  Oil  City,  newly  elected  president  of  the  State 
Waltonians.  Below  Retiring  President  Shilling  reading  a testimonial  to  Judge  Ladner 
left,  and  Ken  Reid. 


1AXHAT  the  Izaak  Walton  League  lacks  in 

* " members  in  Pennsylvania  it  makes  up 
. in  leadership  and  progressiveness  if  one  can 
judge  by  its  21st  annual  convention  al 
Franklin  on  October  5 and  6.  The  high- 
light of  the  occasion  was  a testimonial  din- 
ner to  Hon.  Grover  C.  Ladner,  Judge  of 
Orphans’  Court,  Philadelphia,  a National 
Director  and  Life  Member  of  the  League, 
and  Kenneth  A.  Reid,  National  Executive 
Director,  and  also  a life  member.  Other 
guests  included  John  M.  Phillips;  Oscar 
Becker,  President,  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs;  Congressman  Lee  H. 
Gavin,  Oil  City;  Albert  M.  Day,  Director, 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
E.  M.  Swanger,  Secretary  of  the  League, 
Lebanon;  Frank  McConnell,  Treasurer, 
Stewartstown;  John  Deck,  President  Emeri- 
tus, Reading;  Dr.  A.  W.  Henn,  National  Di- 
rector, Pittsburgh;  Frank  Thomas,  Philadel- 
phia; Fred  Perry,  Franklin;  John  Foley,  Con- 
nellsville  and  Leo  A.  Luttringer,  Jr.,  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission. 

The  celebration  was  about  the  nicest  thing 
of  its  kind  the  writer  ever  had  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  and  was  handled  most 
ably  by  Ross  L.  Leffler,  President  of  the 
Game  Commission,  who  served  as  Toast- 
. master.  Mr.  Leffler  has  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  president  of  the  first  Chapter  of  the 
League  in  Pennsylvania,  the  McKeesport 
Chapter.  Many  were  the  tributes,  every  one 
of  them  richly  deserved,  with  which  the  two 
honored  guests  were  showered,  and  the  re- 
sponsive remarks  by  both  parties  were  tre- 
mendously inspiring.  If  all  those  present  will 
have  taken  just  one  leaf  from  the  books  of 
Judge  Ladner  and  Ken  Reid  the  cause  of 
conservation  shall  never  be  placed  in  jeo- 
pardy. 

More  of  such  testimonials  should  be  held 
for  meritorious  service,  as  Howard  Shilling,- 
President  of  the  State  Division,  so  feelingly 
expressed  it  in  his  opening  address  “While 
they  are  living  rather  than  after  they  are 
dead.” 

Of  special  interest  are  the  conservation 
biographical  sketches  of  the  two  pioneer 
Waltonians. 

Judge  Ladner  joined  the  league  in  1924, 
became  a Life  Member  in  1926,  and  was 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  Chapter  from 
1927  to  1930.  Other  affiliations  include: 

Member,  Dern-Lonergan  Committee  to  re- 
port on  Federal  Control  of  stream  pollution, 

1934- 36. 

Member,  Commission  for  Pa.  to  negotiate 
Interstate  Compact  between  the  seven  states 
of  Ohio  River  Basin  to  abate  pollution, 
1937-38. 

President,  Pa.  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs,  1930-39. 

Deputy  Attorney  General  of  Pennsylvania, 

1935- 37  . . . Upon  passage  of  Pure  Stream 
Law  in  1937,  after  fifteen  years  of  effort, 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  paid  this 
editorial  tribute:  “Passage  of  this  bill  has 
been  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  Judge 
Ladner.  He  has  placed  his  name  on  the 
records  of  the  struggle  for  pure  water  in  a 
manner  that  will  make  it  indelible.” 

Cited  by  Governor  Earle  for  Meritorious 
Service  Medal  for  “distinquished  service  in 
the  case  of  conservation”,  1938. 
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Chairman,  Pennsylvania  Conservation  Com- 
mittee, 1945-46  . . . This  Committee  was  or- 
ganized on  Jan.  30,  1945  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Pa.  Division,  IWLA  for  the  pur- 
pose of  coordinating  effort  in  support  of  de- 
sirable conservation  legislation  in  the  1945 
General  Assembly. 

Received  the  Conservation  Award  of  the 
Pa.  Fed.  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs — Feb.  1945. 

Director,  Pa.  Chapter,  Friends  of  the 
Land.  . 

President,  Philadelphia  Camp  and  Trail 
Club. 

Ken  Reid  joined  the  League  in  1922,  was 
President  of  the  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  Chapter, 
founder  and  first  president  of  the  Connells- 
ville  (his  home  town)  Chapter,  became 
Executive  Director  of  the  League  in  1938, 
is  a Life  and  Master  Chapter  Member,  and 
was  the  first  contributor  to  the  League’s 
Revolving  Land  Purchase  Fund.  Other  affi- 
liations include: 

1.  Joined  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America 

-1922 

2.  President,  Fort  Worth  Texas  Chapter 

3.  Founder  and  First  President,  Connells- 
ville Pa.  Chapter 

4.  Became  Executive  Director  I.W.L.A.— 
Jan.  1938  to  date 

5.  Life  Member  I.W.LJA 

6.  Master  Chapter  Member 

7.  1st.  contributor  to  the  League’s  Revolv- 
ing Land  Purchase  Fund 

Member,  Dern-Lonergan  Committee  to  re- 
port on  Federal  Control  of  stream  pollu- 
tion—1934/36 

Member,  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners, 
Com.  of  Pa., — 1932/37 

A principal  contributor  to  the  Pa.  Pure 
Streams  Law  of  1937 

Some  years  ago  he  led  the  successful  fight 
to  save  a large  part  of  West  Virginia’s  most 
picturesque  trout  streams  from  destruction 
by  a proposed  power  development 

He  led  the  successful  movement  to  secure 
Federal  funds  for  sealing  abandoned  coal 
mines  in  nine  eastern  states. 

Nationally  known  writer  on  angling,  pol- 
lution, and  general  conservation  subjects. 

One  of  the  “wheel  horses”  in  the  League’s 
pure  streams  fight. 

The  Conference  was  convened  Saturday 
afternoon,  October  5,  with  an  address  of 
welcome  by  Walter  Perry,  Conference  Chair- 
man; President  Shilling  then  gave  some 
Conference  Previews,  District  Chairmen 
made  their  reports,  and  a Chapter  Forum 
concluded  the  Session. 

Next  morning  the  reports  of  the  various 
administrative  officers  and  committee  chair- 
men were  heard,  including  the  all-important 
Resolutions  Committee  which  presented  the 
following  all  of  which  were  approved: 

The  morning  session  adjourned  after  a 
showing  of  a sound  motion  picture  film  in 
Technicolor  titled  “Clean  Waters.” 

The  Annual  Banquet  was  particularly  out- 
standing in  that  the  guest  of  honor  and 
principal  speaker  was  Albert  M.  Day,  Chief 
of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Mr. 
Day  highly  commended  the  League  and  told 
them  there  were  troublesome  times  ahead 
for  the  conservation  program.  He  compared 
the  early  problems  of  Wm.  T.  Homaday,  T. 
Gilbert  Pearson  and  John  M.  Phillips,  who 
fought  a small,  greedy  group  interested  in 
making  a profit  out  of  game  and  fish,  with 
the  conservationists  of  the  present,  pointing 
out  that  the  situation  has  changed  today  but 
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that  we  are  facing  a new  and  greater  prob- 
lem with  the  mass  of  people  who  want  to 
get  outdoors  to  hunt  and  fish — or  about  one 
out  of  seven  persons  in  the  country.  With 
the  trend  as  it  is  now,  with  automobiles  and 
good  roads  so  commonplace,  game  adminis- 
trators are  faced  with  a greater  problem  now 
than  ever  before. 

Mr.  Day  predicted  it  will  require  able 
leadership  and  a lot  of  courageous  adminis- 
tration to  do  the  job.  He  said  local  sports- 
men’s groups  can  do  a lot  more  in  helping 
develop  proper  sentiment  than  official  State 
and  Federal  agencies.  He  urged  immediate 
planning  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
public’s  present  tendency  toward  conserva- 


tion thinking.  He  feels  we  must  all  do  more 
sharing  than  we  have  done  in  the  past;  do 
more  hunting  and  angling  and  less  taking  of 
game  and  fish  to  eat  or  hand  out  to  our 
neighbors. 

He  discussed  the  all-important  river  basin 
studies  and  said  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice has  a large  staff  of  specialists  going  over 
the  plans  of  the  Army  Engineers.  Over  450 
dams  already  have  been  proposed  and  the 
specialists — biologists,  aquatic  biologists, 
mammalogists,  etc. — are  endeavoring  to  re- 
view the  plans  for  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Day  paid  Pennsylvania  a high  tribute 
with  reference  to  its  progressive  program  of 
land  acquisition  and  research  studies  under 
the  Pittman-Robertson  Federal-aid-in-Wild- 
life  Program.  He  referred  to  comparable 
legislation  which  would  set  aside  the  excise 
tax  on  fishing  tackle  to  improve  fresh  water 
fishing.  He  also  said  some  sort  of  wildlife 
extension  program  should  be  given  con- 
sideration, pointing  out  that  the  farmer  is 


At  a recent  meeting  of  the  sportsmen  of 
the  Northwestern  Division  composed  of  nine 
counties  in  Pennsylvania  Frank  M.  Geer, 
of  North  Warren  was  chosen  as  chairman 
of  the  group  for  the  coming  year.  R.  D. 
Evans,  of  Clarion  was  chosen  as  vice-presi- 
dent; Seth  L.  Myers,  of  Sharon,  was  chosen 
secretary  and  H.  S.  Gates,  of  Sharon,  treas- 
urer. 

• 1 Jr, 

There  were  about  50  men  'of  the  division 
in  attendance  at  the  meeting  which  was 
held  at  the  club  house  of  the  Kalbfus  Game 
Club  near  Clarendon. 
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the  only  one  who  can  do  this  job  because 
it  has  to  be  done  on  his  land. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Day’s  inspiring 
address  reports  of  the  nominating  committee 
were  heard  and  the  names  of  candidates 
presented.  The  following  officers  and  direc- 
tors were  elected: 

New  Officers  and  Directors — 1946-47. 

President  T.  E.  Williamson,  Oil  City;  lsi 
Vice-President,  E.  M.  Swanger,  Lebanon: 
2nd  Vice-President,  Hayes  M.  Liston,  Nor- 
ristown; 3rd  Vice-President,  J.  H.  Coffman. 
York;  Treasurer,  G.  F.  McConnell,  York. 
Directors: 

Oscar  A.  Becker,  Reading;  R.  E.  Elliot, 
Franklin;  C.  F.  Glessner,  Harrisburg;  B.  B 


Whitehill,  Uniontown;  Hope  Lausch,  Benton. 
John  J.  Foley,  Connellsville;  James  G.  Kyder 
Huntingdon;  G.  Richard  Sueters,  Everett; 
C.  M.  Logan,  Lebanon;  Frank  L.  Thomas, 
Philadelphia;  Frank  L.  Rutledge,  Pittsburgh 
R.  Stanley  Smith,  Green  County. 

Retiring  Officers: 

Howard  Shilling,  President,  Huntingdon; 
Wendell  Stone,  1st  Vice-President,  Pitts- 
burgh; T.  E.  Williamson,  2nd  Vice-President 
Oil  City;  R.  Richard  Sueters,  3rd  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Everett;  G.  F.  McConnell,  Treasurer. 
York;  and  E.  M.  Swanger,  Secretary. 

• Lebanon. 

Mr.  Shilling,  prior  to  turning  the  Presi- 
dential Gavel  over  to  his  successor,  thanked 
all  his  associates  for  their  wholehearted  sup- 
port. His  closing  remarks  were  especially 
challenging  to  every  Waltonian  present  and 
typified  the  enthusiasm  and  interest  with 
which  he  administered  the  affairs  of  the 
League  during  his  two-year  regime. 


The  annual  Field  Day  of  the  Blair  County 
Game,  Fish  and  Forestry  association  was 
held  at  Chief  Logan  Lodge,  Altoona,  Sep- 
tember 28th  and  29th.  Over  2,000  attended 
the  first  day,  the  program  being  opened 
with  a shooting  exhibition  by  experts  from 
a popular  arms  and  ammunition  manufac- 
turer. Events  included  rising  bear,  running 
deer,  trap-shooting,  high-power  straight- 
away, fly  and  bait  casting,  revolver  and 
novelty  events.  A live  turkey  shoot  proved 
popular,  and  it  was  voted  the  most  out- 
standing event  ever  held  in  the  history  of 
the  Club. 


Newly  elected  Officers  and  Directors  of  the  State  Division  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  at 
its  21st  annual  convention  held  in  Franklin,  October  5 and  6. 

Seated  left  to  right,  J.  H.  Coffman,  York,  3rd  Vice-President;  Hays  Liston.  Uniontown,  2nd 
Vice  President;  E.  M.  Swanger,  Lebanon,  First  Vice-President;  T.  E.  Williamson,  Oil  City, 
President;  J.  L.  Lonret,  Oil  City,  Secretary;  and  G.  F.  McConnell,  Stewartstown,  Treasurer. 

Standing,  Frank  L.  Thomas,  Philadelphia;  Oscar  Becker,  West  Heading;  James  G.  Kyper, 
Huntingdon;  John  J.  Foley,  Connellsville;  and  R.  E.  Elliott,  Franklin,  Directors. 
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The  Huntingdon  County  Chapter  of  the  Xzaak  Walton  League  recently  sponsored  an 
essay  contest  on  conservation  among  high  school  pupils  in  the  county,  with  a first  prize 
of  $25,  second  $15,  third  $10,  and  fourth  $5.  The  Chapter  approved  the  contest  and  awards 
at  a meeting  held  at  the  Harry’s  Valley  Rod  and  Gun  Club  after  which  the  members  and 
their  guests  enjoyed  a full  course  turkey  dinner. 


Photo  courtesy  Allentown  Morning  Call 

Edward  “Sticks”  Yost,  of  17  Third  St.,  Stiles,  is  here  shown  holding  a snowy  owl  which 
be  shot  recently.  This  is  his  second  bird  of  this  type  he  brought  down  in  three  weeks. 


Club  Doing  Swell  Conservation  Job 

The  Penn  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  Hazleton,  has 
been  doing  a swell  all  round  job  of  con- 
servation. It  helped  the  Fish  Commission 
stock  50,000  brook  trout  and  25,000  finger- 
ling  brown  trout,  distributed  100  ringneck 
pheasants  under  the  supervision  of  Game 
Protector  Theodore  Schafer,  constructed  a 
brooder  house  for  pheasants  which  is  large 
enough  to  house  over  200  birds,  and  has 
successfully  raised  94  strong  healthy  pheas- 
ants out  of  100  day-old  chicks  received  from 
the  Loyalsock  State  Game  Farm. 

The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  in- 
duce good  sportsmanship,  promote  good  fel- 
lowship, and  create  a spirit  of  brotherly  love 
among  its  members.  The  object  is  to  improve 
hunting  and  fishing  conditions  by:  conserv- 
ing game  life;  raise,  purchase  and  distribute 
game  and  fish;  trapping,  kill  and  destroy  all 
predators  detrimental  to  game  life;  and 
obey  the  game  and  fish  laws.  Its  Motto  is 
“More  Game  for  Better  Sportsmen.” 

Officers  of  the  club  include:  Harold 

Griffiths,  President;  Gideon  Davis,  Vice 
President;  Vincent  Gennaro,  Secretary;  and 
Frank  Lucia,  Treasurer.. 


The  Western  Clinton  Sportsmen’s  Asso- 
ciation will  hold  its  annual  sportsmen  get- 
to-gether  on  December  5.  The  program  will 
start  in  the  Renovo  High  School  Auditorium 
at  7:30  and  will  return  Bob  Ford  and  his 
wildlife  pictures.  There  will  also  be  musical 
entertainment  and  a period  when  the  visit- 
ing sportsmen  can  discuss  changes  to  im- 
prove their  sport.  The  windup  will  be  a 
coffee  and  donut  session  to  give  everyone 
a better  chance  to  get  acquainted  and  to 
talk  over,  man  to  man,  the  topics  which 
seem  most  important  to  them.  This  will  be 
the  third  meeting  of  this  sort  and  we  hope 
it  will  be  bigger  and  better  than  its  pred- 
ecessors. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  visiting  deer  hunters 
far  outnumber  local  hunters  the  association 
feels  that  they  should  have  some  sort  of 
voice  in  formulating  the  plans  of  the  local 
sportsmen’s  club.  A good  many  of  them  are 
members  of  the  organization  and  they  have 
a definite  share  in  planning  what  shall  be 
done  by  the  club  to  better  sport  and  sport 
conditions.  This  meeting  is  an  attempt  to 
give  them  a chance  to  express  themselves.” 
— H.  M.  B.  Weicksel,  President. 


INCREASE  IN  LICENSE  FEES 

The  following  increases  in  hunting  and 
fishing  license  fees  have  been  approved  by 
the  Missouri  State  Conservation  Commission 
for  1947,  according  to  the  Sportsmen’s  Ser- 


vice Bureau: 

Old  New 

Resident  State  Hunting  and 

Trapping  $2.00  $2.50 

Resident  State  Fishing  1.00  1.50 

Resident  State  Comb.  Hunting, 

Trapping  & Fishing  3.00  4.00 

Resident  County  Comb.  Hunting, 

Trapping  & Fishing  1.00  2.00 

Special  Deer  Hunting  Permit 

(Gunners  & Archers)  3.00  5.00 


Special  permits,  such  as  those  covering 
commercial  marketing  of  fish  and  fur  were 
also  increased. 
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Officers  of  the  Southeastern  Division.  Penn- 
sylvania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  dubs,  who 
were  elected  recently  are:  Charles  H.  Nehf, 

Allentown,  retiring  president,  who  was  named 
to  a vice  presidency;  Atty.  Everett  G.  Hender- 
son, Downingtown,  Chester  County,  president; 
Mrs.  Ellen  Dietrich,  Upper  Darby,  Montgomery 
County,  secretary;  and  LeRoy  Manning,  of 
Norwood,  treasurer.  Photo  Allentown  Morning  Call 
> 


Charles  L.  Gavenonis  Is  New 
President  of  United  Sportsmen 

Charles  L.  Gavenonis  of  Plymouth  was 
elected  president  of  Head  Camp  of  United 
Sportsmen  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  at 
a convention  session  Sept.  12  in  the  Hotel 
Redington,  Wilkes-Barre. 

Mr.  Gavenonis  succeeds  P.  J.  O’Connor. 
The  organization  is  comprised  of  17  branches 
of  United  Sportsmen  of  Northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Other  officers  elected:  honorary  president, 
Attorney  J.  Q.  Creveling;  first  vice-presi- 
dent, Samuel  Gedrocz  of  Ashley;  second 
vice-president,  Gordon  Llewellyn;  treasurer, 
C.  F.  Goeringer;  recording  §nd  correspond- 
ing secretary,  Elizabeth  Andes. 


The  West  Chester  Fish  and  Game  Asso- 
ciation’s annual  Field  Day  turned  out  to  be 
one  of  the  biggest  events  for  outdoor  sports- 
men in  the  recent  history  of  Chester  County. 

The  shoot  for  men  drew  a full  field  of 
100  marksmen,  each  getting  50  shells.  Of 
interest  also  was  Targo  shooting  for  young- 
sters, and  plug  casting  for  accuracy  and 
distance. 

G.  Gibbs  Kane,  Jr.,  President  of  the  Fish 
and  Game  Association,  complimented  mem- 
bers of  the  various  committees  on  the  fine 
manner  in  which  they  handled  the  large 
crowd.  “The  success  of  the  Field  Day  was 
far  beyond  our  expectations,”  said  Kane. 


A SOFT  ANSWER 

Author:  Do  you  think  I’ll  have  a chance 
to  get  my  poem  published  in  your  magazine? 

Editor:  Well,  frankly,  I don’t  expect  to 

live  forever,  y’  know. 


Above  is  an  attractive  wildlife  float  entered 


in  a Homecoming  Parade  for  servicemen  by  the 
Myerstown  Rod  and  Gun  Club.  Left  to  right 
are  Warren  A.  Lutz,  John  Geib,  club  financial 
secretary,  and  Jacob  M.  Sherk,  president.  The 
club  will  also  have  a booth  at  the  Community 
Fair. 


A view  of  the  Penn  Rod  and  Gun  Club’s 
(Hazleton)  new  shooting  range.  Note  the  per- 
fect skyline.  The  club’s  activities  are  set  forth 
on  the  opposite  page. 


The  Wissahickon  Field  and  Stream  Association, 
Inc.,  of  Ambler,  Pa.,  and  the  Sandy  Run  Hunting 
and  Fishing  Association,  Inc.,  North  Hills,  held 
their  first  annual  field  day  September  14  and  15 
at  their  shooting  grounds  overlooking  Limekiln 
Pike.  The  outing  had  a full  schedule  of  events 
including  trap  shooting,  skeet,  plug  casting,  fly 
casting,  and  oddles  of  food.  The  club  conducts 
shoots  twice  each  month  for  members  and  their 
friends. 
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x "The  various  clubs  that  are  raising  ringnecks 
will  have  between  800  and  900  ringnecks  for  re- 
lease this  Fall,  which  they  plan  to  liberate  about 
October  1,  at  about  15  weeks  of  age.  The  Buffalo 
Valley  Club  has  had  very  good  success  with  its 
six-weeks  old  quail  this  year.” — Game  Protector 
W.  J.  Brion,  Kittanning,  August,  1946. 


"A  large  number  of  opossums  have  been  killed 
by  vehicles  on  the  road  during  the  month  of 
August.” — Game  Protector  Louis  D.  Mostoller, 
Johnstown,  August,  1946. 

» 


“A  heavy  bolt  of  lightening  struck  the  refuge 
line  on  top  of  Jacks  Mountain,  Refuge  99A, 
(Huntingdon  County),  sometime  during  the  sum- 
mer. There  is  approximately  1700  feet  of  the 
line  burned  beyond  repair;  about  800  feet  of 
wire  completely  disappeared.  Also  near  the  line 
Is  a furrow  about  2 feet  deep,  2 feet  across  the 
crater  and  60  feet  long.  Wildlife’s  home  seems  to 
have  been  struck  by  an  atomic  bomb.” — Game 
Protector  William  Lane,  Hustotown,  August,  1946. 


“While  working  with  a crew  of  men  on  Game- 
Lands  109  (Cambria  County)  last  week  I found 
the  skins  of  two  blacksnakes  that  had  been  shed 
In  a large  maple  tree.  The  lowest  skin  was  about 
25  to  30  feet  from  the  ground  and  the  other 
some  5 to  10  feet  higher.” — Game  Protector 
Nicholas  M.  Ruha,  Ebensburg,  August,  1946. 


"Recently  while  patrolling  the  ridge  road  on 
State  Game  Lands  No.  30  (McKean  County)  I 
observed  and  old  turkey  hen  with  eleven  young- 
sters. It  was  a very  interesting  experience  as  I 
was  quite  close  to  the  birds.  First  the  old  hen 
made  her  appearance  and  sized  up  the  situation. 
When  she  decided  the  coast  was  clear  she  called 
a couple  of  times  and  just  like  magic  there  were 
twelve  poults  on  the  scene.  The  place  where  I 
enjoyed  this  pleasant  experience  was  just  a 
short  distance  from  the  food  and  cover  project.” 
— Game  Protector  Claude  B.  Kelsey,  Port  Alle- 
gheny, August,  1946. 


“A  local  sportsman,  John  Dillon,  recently  told 
me  of  observing  two  cats  struggling  with  an 
object  along  the  side  of  the  road.  Upon  closer 
observation  the  object  turned  out  to  be  a full- 
grown  ringneck  pheasant  cock.  He  ‘was  able 
to  save  the  bird  from  being  killed  but  regrets 
that  the  cats  were  able  to  get  away.  He  says 
his  throwing  arm  isn’t  what  it  used  to  be.” — 
Game  Protector  J.  A.  Brown,  Perkasie,  August, 
1946. 


Farmers  report  the  finding  of  quite  a large  num- 
ber of  nests  of  young  rabbits  while  working  in  the 
fields  during  the  latter  part  of  the  month.  The 
supply  of  young  ringnecks  seems  very  good  this 
season.” — Game  Protector  A.  J.  Zaycosky,  Vander- 
grift,  August,  1946. 


“For  the  past  two  seasons  the  food  for  game 
throughout  Fayette  County  has  been  very  scarce 
due  to  the  late  spring  frosts.  This  year  condi- 
tions are  very  encouraging  with  a bumper  crop 
of  nuts,  particularly  the  shellbark,  hickorynut 
and  witch  hazle.” — Game  Protector  Lester  E. 
Sheaffer,  Uniontown,  August,  1946. 


"While  posting  signs  on  Refuge  83B,  York 
County,  I flushed  a covey  of  quail  that  was 
using  the  area  recently  mowed  as  a dusting 
ground.  This  is  another  indication  that  this  type 
of  cover  should  be  considered  in  managing  areas 
for  bobwhites.  The  day  before  I observed  an- 
other covey  11  birds,  along  the  western  boundary.” 
— Game  Protector  Daniel  H.  Fackler,  Windsor, 
August,  1946. 


“The  Mifflin  County  Sportsmen’s  Association 
raised  316  twelve-weeks  old  ringnecks  out  of  a 
total  of  500  day-old  chicks.  They  were  in  good 
condition  when  released.” — Game  Protector  George 
B.  Smith,  Lewistown,  August,  1946. 
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"During  the  past  month  1,  had  considerable 
damage  to  gardens  and  com  patches.  Upon  close 
observations  I learned  that  skunks  were  doing 
most  of  the  nocturnal  destruction.  Skunks  have 
a strange  method  of  shreading  the  husk  and  re* 
moving  the  kernel  from  the  cob.  Whenever  1 
happened  upon  the  animals  at  night,  they  would 
leave  their  work,  back  up  several  paces  and  begin 
the  strange  pounding  of  the  front  feet  just  as  a 
rabbit  strikes  the  ground  with  his  rear  feet.” 
—Game  Protector  Roy  W.  Trexler,  York,  August 
1946. 


“Game  has  mafle  a remarkable  comeback  over 
the  entire  District.  Natural  game  food  has  also 
hit  the  highlight  and  wild  apple,  wild  cherry, 
beech  and  berries  of  all  kinds  will  be  plentiful 
"Have  noticed  more  hawks  than  usual.  Thera 
will  also  be  another  big  kill  of  foxes.  However 
it  will  not  reach  the  total  kill  of  last  season."— 
Game  Protector  Fred  S.  Fisher,  Montrose,  Aug- 
ust, 1946. 


“I  have  been  pleasantly  surprised  to  find  tha* 
we  have  quite  a few  young  chestnut  trees  or 
Game  Lands  No.  84  (Northumberland  ar\d  Schuyl- 
kill Counties).  However,  in  many  cases  I ha  vs 
found  the  trees  growing  to  a height  of  about  f 
feet  then  becoming  infected  with  the  blight.  ) 
have  had  several  lumbermen  on  the  Game  Land* 
looking  at  timber  we  have  up  for  bid,  and  the.', 
are  unanimous  in  saying  that  the  chestnut  fight1- 
the  hardest  of  any  tree  for  survival.” — Game- 
Protector  Clyde  E.  Laubach,  S unbury,  August 
1946. 


“My  work  with  the  bulldozer  started  the  firs' 
of  July,  and  now  I find  new  sprout  growth 
18  inches  high  tn  small  open  spots.  Maples  that 
were  crushed  down  and  partly  barked  have  smal) 
new  sprouts  on  them.” — Game  Protector  Ralph 
H.  Ewing,  Polk,  August,  1946. 


“The  Benton  newspaper  figured  that  the  crop  oj 
high  huckleberries  in  this  area  would  run  around 
$200,000.  I would  estimate  that  there  were  about 
a million  quarts  on  Game  Lands  No.  13,  Sullivan 
County.”— Game  Protector  Chester  S.  Siegel,  Ben- 
ton, August,  1946. 


"There  are  a good  many  American  Egrets  In 
this  section  this  year.  I have  seen  as  many  as 
four  and  five  in  farmer’s  meadows  at  one  time 
It  is  common  to  see  one  and  two  of  them.”— 
Game  Protector  E.  J.  Turner,  Centerport,  Augusi 
1946. 
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"Paul  Longenberger,  Secretary  of  the  Cochran- 
»n  Antler  Club,  told,  me  of  a grouse  which  was 
nesting  within  sight  of  his  home  near  Cochranton. 
He  stated  that  his  wife  called  him  out  of  the 
bouse  one  day  to  see  the  way  the  bird  was  acting 
up.  He  came  out  and  found  a large  blacksnake 
at  the  nest.  It  had  consumed  all  but  two  of  the 
youngsters  which  had  just  hatched  out.  The  two 
remaining  birds  were  still  wet  showing  they,  too, 
had  just  hatched.  Needless  to  say,  Mr.  Longen- 
berger killed  the  reptile.  This  should  convince 
some  people  that  there  is  little  good  even  in  a 
blacksnake.” — Field  Division  Supervisor  Hayes  T. 
Englert,  Oil  City,  August,  1946. 


"While  mowing  Refuge  lines  on  State  Game 
Lands  No.  63  (Clarioh  County)  I noticed  from 
the  way  the  limbs  were  broken  that  a bear  might 
have  been  feeding  on  wild  cherries.  Later,  at  a 
soft  spot  along  the  road,  I found  the  tracks  of  a 
good  sized  bear.  Since  then  I have  had  reports 
of  an  old  bear  and  two  cubs  in  the  section  near 
Bryners  Mills.  A pumper  working  on  the  lease 
there  said  he  had  seen  the  old  bear  and  two 
cubs  this  summer  but  did  not  want  to  say  any- 
thing about  it  as  he  was  afraid  some  one  would 
kill  them.” — Game  Protector  Levi  Whippo,  Par- 
kers Landing,  August,  1946. 


“Web  Kline  of  the  Mont  Alto  Fish  and  Game 
Protective  Association  is  having  excellent  suocess 
raising  quail  in  a chicken  brooder  house,  using 
his  own  devices  for  controlling  the  birds’  activity 
during  the  first  several  weeks  to  correspond  with 
the  regular  sportsmen’s  pen.  To  date  he  has  lost 
17,  mostly  cripples  and  weaklings,  out  of  a total 
it  97  day-old  chicks.  Web’s  interest  and  care 
In  the  birds  pays  off. — Game  Protector  John 
Hendricks,  Chambersburg,  August,  1946. 


“I  had  a very  peculiar  experience  the  other 
evening — one  that  makes  the  Olivers  run  up  and 
down  my  spine  although  I am  confident  I was  at 
bo  time  in  any  danger.  I was  lying  on  a blanket 
tn  the  late  evening  listening  for  shooting  in  a 
•pecially  bad  section  of  the  district,  when  I 
drought  I heard  approaching  footsteps.  Upon 
jautiously  investigating  by  turning  my  head 
slowly  I saw  an  old  bear  and  a cub  directly  ap- 
proaching me.  They  were  a short  distance  apart 
when  they  passed  one  to  either  side  of  and  not 
more  than  fifteen  feet  from  me.  When  they  got 
past  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  when  I was 
beginning  to  breathe  a little  stronger,  they  really 
poured  on  the  coal  and  were  gone  almost  in- 
stantly from  a standing  start.  They  will  get  my 
money  for  being  the  fastest  on  the  get  away  of 
any  wild  animals." — Game  Protector  Vem  A. 
7anOrder,  Renovo,  August,  1946. 
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"Dog  Trials  are  again  becomiri^  very  popular 
in  this  section.  The  Old  Town  Beagle  Dog 
Trail  Association  held  trails  here  recently  which 
lasted  five  days.  Hundreds  of  registered  Beagles 
were  brought  here  for  the  event  and  many 
persons  enjoyed  watching  them  work. 

"The  Old  Time  Beaver  Meadow  Trial  Asso- 
ciation, which  flourished  before  the  War,  has 
again  become  active  and  is  holding  a three  day 
program  here  in  the  Beaver  Meadow  Sanctuary 
with  dogs  entered  from  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  states.  With  the  interest 
•shown  at  this  Trial  it  promises  to  become  even 
larger  in  the  future.”— Game  . Protector  Frank 
E.  Couse,  DuBois,  August,  1946. 


“In  spite  of  unfavorable  weather  during  past 
summer  and  spring,  the  white  oaks  and  red 
oaks  have  a pretty  good  supply  of  acorns  on 
them.  Turkeys  are  showing  up  better  than  I 
anticipated.  Also  grouse  seem  to  be  much  more 
numerous  than  at  this  time  last  year.” — Game 
Protector  Ross  G.  Metz,  Petersburg,  August,  1946. 


“S.  S.  Malone,  Mt.  Lebanon,  called  at  my 
office  to  probate  a fox  pelt  for  bounty.  The 
regular  habits  of  this  fox  spelled  his  doom. 
Mr.  Malone  saw  Mr.  Fox  cross  an  open  field 
about  10:00  a.  m.  several  days  in  succession  be- 
fore he  decided  to  try  to  shoot  him.  On  his  first 
try  he  took  a .22  rifle  and  hid  it  in  a cornfield  near 
Reynard’s  place  of  crossing.  Promptly  at  10:00 
a.  m.  Br’er  Reynard  crossed  the  field,  but  was 
too  fast  for  a try  with  the  rifle.  The  next  day 
Mr.  Malone  hid  in  the  com  patch  armed  with 
a 300  Savage,  and  just  a couple  of  minutes 
before  10:00  a.  m.  the  fox  started  across  the 
open  field.  One  shot  was  sufficient  to  kill  it.” — 
Game  Protector  Elmer  D.  Simpson,  Cambridge 
Springs,  August,  1946. 


"Despite  the  great  number  of  rabbits  that  were 
trapped  from  the  borough  in  this  District  during 
the  past  trapping  season  they  all  seem  to  be 
quite  full  again.  I know  of  one " resident  who 
went  to  considerable  effort  to  make  sure  that 
none  of  the  cottontails  would  build  a nest  in 
his  garden  this  spring.  The  garden  has  always 
been  fenced  and  those  rabbits  that  did  manage 
to  discover  an  opening  were  promptly  chased. 
His  efforts  were  very  successful — so  he  thought. 
However,  one  old  doe  was  just  as  resourceful 
as  he.  She  waited  until  a small  patch  of  myrtle 
was  high  enough  to  completely  conceal  her 
and  then  set  up  housekeeping.  She  was  so  shrewd 
that  the  presence  of  her  nest  was  not  suspected 
until  her  offspring  were  seen  hopping  around  in 
the  garden.  At  least  five  youngsters  were  seen 
and  they  all  promptly  left  the  neighborhood 
except  one  renegade  who  hung  around  to  sample 
some  of  the  late  peas  and  beans.  The  man’s 
name — well — to  keep  peace  in  the  family  I’d 
better  not  mention  it.” — Game  Protector  Joseph 
A.  Leiendecker,  Sinking  Spring,  August,  1946. 


“We  are  still  having  a lot  of  raccoon  damage 
— they  are  killing  chickens  and  eating  sweet  com. 
It  reminds  me  of  the  bear  damage  up  north 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.” — Game  Protector  S. 
Earl  Carpenter,  Doylestown,  August  1946. 
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"The  outlook  for  natural  game  food  in  the 
form  of  wild  apples,  hawthorn,  dogwood,  vibur- 
nums, berries  of  all  kinds,  and  some  acorns  U 
very  good  at  this  time.  Last  year  there  wu 

practically  none  of  this  food  to  be  found  due 

to  the  late  frosts. 

"On  August  2 I received  a phone  call  from  a 
lady  living  on  Oak  Hill  in  Oakland  Township, 
Susquehanna  County,  to  the  effect  that  they  were 
being  eaten  up  alive  by  foxes  and  could  I stop 
and  see  them. 

“While  in  that  area  investigating  deer  damage 
complaints  I called  on  this  family  to  sfee  if  there 
was  anything  I could  do  to  help  them.  I learned 
that  several  days  prior  to  my  visit  the  lady 
had  heard  a fox  barking  close  to  the  house,  and 

upon  conducting  an  armed  search  for  the  animal 

was  not  long  in  finding  Reynard.  He  jumped 
from  the  brush  toward  her  and  she  killed  him 
with  a well  placed  shot. 

"Within  a day  or  so  she  again  heard  e 
commotion  outside  the  house  and  found  a gray 
fox  killing  a hen  under  a rose  bush.  She  im- 
mediately started  shooting  at  the  fox  which  lat 
go  the  hen  and  started  running  across  the  yard 
grabbing  another.  She  kept  shooting.  The  fox 
grabbed  a third  hen.  Almost  immediately  he  spied 
the  lady  doing  the  shooting  and  chased  her  inta 
the  house.  At  the  same  time  he  grabbed  a ball 
bat  that  stood  on  the  porch  in  his  mouth  and 
tried  to  chew  it  up.  Then  the  animal  went  to  the 
bam  and  finished  up  by  biting  the  family  dog 
and  finally  escaped  down  the  highway.  I saw  the 
bat.” — Game  Protector  Howard  F.  Hoffman,  Sus- 
quehanna, August,  1946. 


“Excellent  sprout  growth  has  been  made  on 
the  bulldozed  areas  on  Game  Lands  No.  29, 
Warren  County  and  Game  Lands  No.  39,  Venango 
County.  Less  than  10%  of  the  trees  pushed  over 
have  died  thus  far,  and  they  will  be  available 
for  deer  browse  this  winter. 

“On  August  31  I saw  quite  a number  of  bald- 
pates  on  the  Pymatuning  refuge  area.  As  a rule 
these  ducks  are  among  the  first  migrants  to  appear 
in  the  Fall,  and  their  arrival  heralds,  the  start 
of  the  southward  migration." — Game  Protector 
Wm.  C.  Grimm,  Oil  City,  August,  1946. 


“Sheep  killing  bears  have  been  raising  havoc 
throughout  this  section  for  the  past  three  weeks. 
I had  five  complaints  in  about  three  days  from 
different  farmers  in  my  district.” — Game  Protec- 
tor Cecil  D.  Hancock,  Port  Allegheny,  August- 
1946. 
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“Farmers  are  beginning  to  kill  deer  for  crop 
damage.  They  have  been  killing  large  racked 
deer,  all  bucks  in  the  velvet.  Some  of  the  racks 
had  nine  points.  Six  deer  were  killed  by  cars 
this  month. 

“The  animals  are  very  plentiful  a round  the 
small  villages  this  year  and  have  been  destroying 
the  gardens  in  these  small  settlements. 

"The  people  are  much  riled  up  about  it,  but 
in  most  cases  they  have  had  to  suffer  as  no 
repellant  has  been  found  to  keep  them  out.  The 
Borough  Police  won’t  permit  them  to  shoot  within 
the  borough  limits,  and  even  if  they  were  per- 
mitted to  shoot  most  of  the  gardens  are  situ- 
ated where  it  is  not  safe  to  do  so  due  to  the 
congestion  of  houses.” — Game  Protector  George  L. 
Norris,  Warren,  August,  1946.  , 


“During  the  latter  part  of  August  I -made  a 
trip  into  the  northern  part  of  Ontario,  Canada,  and 
was  very  much  interested  to  note  that  ruffed 
grouse  are  very  numerous  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  I sincerely  hope  6ur  grouse  will  increase 
here  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  next  two 
years  as  they  have  in  Canada. 

I observed  numerous  bear  signs  in  District  B-6 
during  the  past  week.  They  have  been  feeding 
on  blueberries,  blackberries  and  wild  cherries. 
The  nut  crop  will  be  rather  small  this  Fall,  so  no 
•doubt  when  the  berry  crop  is  gone  the  bears 
will  move  to  other  localities.” — Game  Protector 
Maynard  R.  Miller,  Honesdale,  August,  1946. 


“On  the  21st,  while  on  jacklighting  patrol, 
Deputy  Erbe  and  I killed  a stray  housecat.  Upon 
examination,  we  found  five  field  mice  in  her 
stomach.  The  cat  evidently  did  not  chew  on  the 
mice  as  they  were  swallowed  whole  and  did  not 
have  many  teeth  marks  on  them. 

"On  the  same  day,  while  checking  bass  fisher- 
men at  Hauto  Dam,  I saw  a fair-sized  deer 
swim  the  entire  width  of  the  dam,  distance  of 
approximately  one-half  mile.  I did  not  see  nor 
hear  any  dogs  pursuing  her  but  some  may  have 
been  silently  trailing  her.  Anyway,  she  made  it 
safely  across,  scampered  up  the  opposite  bank, 
and  merrily  went  on  her  way  up  to  the  Broad 
Mountain.” — Game  Protector  Harry  W.  Defina, 
Tamaqua,  August,  1946. 


“Gray  squirrels  in  this  district  are  increasing 
very  rapidly  and  are  coming  into  the  towns  in 
large  numbers.  Up  to  this  time  I have  received 
one  complaint  that  they  were  becoming  destruc- 
tive. Deputy  Protector  Hoffman,  who  lives  in 
that  vicinity  and  took  care  of  this  complaint, 
has  succeeded  in  trapping  41  of  them.”— Game 
Protector  W.  C.  Achey,  Weatherly,  August,  1946. 


“The  hawks  are  beginning  to  move  down  from 
the  north  country  and  many  foxes  have  been 
seen  since  the  training  season  opened.  A few  of 
them  have  been  killed.” — Game  Portector  Francis 
E.  Jenkins,  Clarks  Summit,  August,  1946. 


"One  night  last  week,  while  I was  trying  to 
catch  some  wild  animals  for  a wildlife  show,  I 
saw  two  grey  and  four  red  foxes.  This  was  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hearts  Content.  I also  saw  two 
snowshoe  rabbits  on  the  same  trip. 

“There  are  plenty  of  deer  in  this  District.  They 
are  starting  to  work  on  the  buckwheat  patches. 
One  farmer  reported  seeing  seventeen  in  his 
buckwheat  in  one  night.  Another,  who  lives  about 
three  miles  from  the  first,  saw  fourteen  in  his 
soybean  patch.” — Game  Protector  George  H.  Bur- 
dick, Tidioute,  August,  1946. 
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“Two  Great  Homed  Owls  were  brought  in 
during  August  to  be  probated  for  bounty.  One 
which  was  killed  in  Nescopeck  Township,  Lu- 
zerne County,  was  carrying  at  least  fifteen  winged 
parasites  which  appeared  to  be  like  the  wood- 
tick  except  for  the  wings  and  long  legs  which 
were  more  like  a fly’s.  I caught  eight  of  the 
parasites  and  put  them  in  a covered  jar.  Within 
one  hour  they  had  laid  two  grubs  or  eggs  which 
were  white  in  color  except  for  one  end  being 
black  (which  appeared  to  be  the  head  end). 
They  were  the  same  shape  as  some  ticks  which 
I have  taken  from  dead  deer.  I recall  having 
killed  grouse  tw.enty-five  years  ago  with  this 
winged  parasite  in  the  feathers,  and  I believe 
that  if  we  can  find  out  more  about  this  parasite 
we  will  know  more  about  what  is  happening 
to  our  grouse.” — Game  Protector  Theodore  T. 
Schafer,  Conyngham,  August,  1946. 

Note:  The  flies  mentioned  by  Mr.  Schafer  are 
commonly  known  as  bird-flies  or  louse-flies. 
They  belong  to  the  Order  Diptera  (Two-winged 
flies) , family  Hippoboscidae.  Our  largest  and 
most  common  species  is  Olfersia  Americana,  which 
is  about  1/3  of  an  inch  long.  It  is  often  found 
on  owls,  hawks,  and  on  the  ruffed  grouse.  There 
are  many  other  species  of  bird  flies  that  are 
parasitic  on  our  feathered  friends.  Also  the  deer- 
tick  mentioned  in  the  note  is  another  species 
belonging  to  this  same  family. 


“Marlin  Snyder,  RFD  No.  1,  Northumberland, 
recently  discharged  from  the  Armed  Forces,  has 
a keen  eye.  So  far  during  the  woodchuck  season 
he  has  killed  a total  of  51  whistlepigs  on  his 
father’s  farm.  He  was  awarded  a medal  for 
marksmanship  while  serving  in  the  Pacific.” — 
Game  Protector  Bruce  P.  Yeager,  Northumber- 
land, August,  1946. 


“While  building  roads  on  Game  Lands  No.  95 
(Butler  County)  last  week  I happened  to  hear 
a very  peculiar  squeal  at  the  side  of  the  new 
grade.  Investigating,  I found  a weasel  surveying 
the  scene  and  uttering  a series  of  squeals  as  if 
its  family  had  been  buried  alive.  It  ran  up  a 
tree  at  my  approach.  I called  Oscar,  a local 
spectator  of  the  work,  and  told  him  to  watch 
the  weasel  while  I got  my  shotgun,  which  was 
about  20  yards  away.  When  I returned  I shot 
it.” — Game  Protector  R.  P.  Schmid,  Slippery  Rock, 
August,  1946. 


“The  Bald  Eagle  nest  located  in  Springfield 
Township  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  was  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  the  largest  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. From  early  spring  I had  been  watching 
the  nest  thinking  there  tvas  at  least  one  egg, 

perhaps  two,  in  it.  It  was  a grand  thing  to  watch 

these  majestic  birds  come  in,  circle  the  nest,  and 
come  to  rest  at  some  spot  close  by.  I don’t  know 
if  there -were  actually  any  eaglets  because  for  a 
long  time  I was  unable  to  watch  them.  Then  one 
day  this  past  month  I went  in  again,  only  to  find 
the  nest  on  the  ground.  It  was  located  in  the  top 
of  a huge  Sycamore  tree,  at  least  seventy  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  heavy  weight  of  the  nest 
was  apparently  too  much  for  the  limbs,  for  they 

broke,  probably  in  one  of  the  storms  we  had  this 

summer.  There  must  have  been  at  least  a half 
ton  of  debris,  sticks,  limbs  and  mud  at  the  base 
of  the  tree.  I was  sorry  to  see  it  destroyed  for 
it  robbed  the  bird  lovers  of  an  excellent  chance 
to  watch  and  observe  the  actions  of  our  National 
Bird.  As  yet  I have  been  unable  to  find  their 
new  location. — Game  Protector  Clair  W.  Dinger. 
Albion,  August,  1946. 
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“From  all  signs  observed  we  should  have  « 
good  supply  of  bears  again  this  year.  A numbei 
have  been  observed  on  Game  Lands  No.  209 
(Pike  County)-.  Signs  of  them  are  very  abund- 
ant. A heavy  huckleberry  crop  made  wonderfu1 
feed  for  bears  this  past  summer,  and  all  swamp* 
bear  evidence  of  bruin’s  appetite. 

“It  appeared  that  foxes  have  been  cut  dowi 
greatly.  While  we  still  have  our  share  of  then- 
in  this  District,  the  condition  is  nothing  like  th<- 
past  year.” — Game  Protector  John  H.  Lohmamn 
Milford,  August,  1946. 


“Deer  are  becoming  more  plentiful  throughou* 
the  district.  One  farmer  reports  seeing  12  in  hb 
buckwheat.” — Game  Protector  W.  T.  Campbell 
Franklin,  August,  1946. 

"As  summer  passes  on  into  approaching  Fall 
many  young  broods  of  pheasants  are  being  seen 
Rabbits  are  showing  up  good,  squirrels  are  very 
numerous,  and  it  looks  like  the  old  scatter  gun 
would  get  a pretty  good  workout  in  November 
Food  conditions  appear  to  be  very  good  and  with 
the  increasing  use  of  combines,  which  leave  e 
lot  of  grain  in  with  the  straw  in  the  fields,  J 
believe  «the  small  game  situation  is  on  the  up- 
grade at  last.  Reports  have  it  that  the  areas 
we  trapped  hard  for  foxes  last  year  are  showing 
more  game  and  fewer  foxes  this  year;  and,  at 
we  are  getting  more  and  more  trappers  started 
on  trapping  foxes,  I believe  the  situation  wiT 
continue  to  improve  steadily. 

“On  August  29  I counted  21  doves  perched  on 
one  wire  of  a powerline  leading  into  Sandy  Lake.’ 
— Game  Protector  H.  C.  Sutherland,  Greenville 
August,  1946. 


“While  mowing  Auxiliary  Refuge  No.  120  near 
Woolrich,  Jack  Heydrich,  one  of  my  men,  killed 
a big  yellow  rattlesnake  with  14  rattles  and  a 
button,  measuring  36  inches  in  length.  It  had  a 
full-grown  black  squirrel  in  its  stomach.” — Gam* 
Protector  Miles  Reeder,  Lock  Haven,  August 
1946. 


“From  May  15,  1946  to  August  31,  1946  Deputy 
Game  Portector  Henry  K.  Kephart  and  Mahlon 
A.  Ludwig,  who  have  been  working  on  Game 
Lands  No.  14  (Cameron  & Elk  Counties)  killed 
74  rattlesnakes  while  mowing  refuge  lines,  clean- 
ing boundary  lines,  and  making  release  cuttings 
I killed  14,  most  of  them  at  night  while  doing 
enforcement  work.” — Game  Protector  Max  N 
Ostrum,  Emporium,  August,  1946. 


“I  think  the  law  on  guns  in  vehicles  should 
include  22  rifles  because  they  too  will  kill  deer 
Almost  every  car  you  stop  on  the  highway  day 
or  night  has  one.  Youngsters  camping  in  this 
section  all  have  them,  but  no  training  in  how  t» 
use  them.  About  two  weeks  ago  a lady  sitting  at 
her  camp  was  shot  by  some  youngster.” — Game 
Protector  Carl  B.  Benson,  Tionesta,  August,  1946 


“Quite  a lot  of  game  is  being  killed  by  cars  on 
the  highway.  In  two  nights  during  the  past  week 
four  raccoons  have  been  killed  on  Route  6 from 
Pittsfield  to  Columbus." — Game  Protector  Jame* 
L.  Latimer,  Corry,  August,  1946. 


* “The  Redbank  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Association 
of  New  Bethlehem  had  a fine  outdoor  exhibit  at 
the  Farmer’s  and  Merchant’s  Picnic  held  August 
13,  14,  and  15.  The  club  has  a fine  lot  of  ring- 
neck  pheasants  to  release  from  the  1200  day-old 
chicks  obtained  from  the  Commission.” — Game 
Protector  Duane  E.  Lettie,  Clarion.  August,  194ft 
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YOUR  GAME  ON  THE  TABLE — from  page  13 


Large  deer  killed  in  Washington  County,  Alabama,  season  of  1940. 


From  the  days  of  my  childhood,  I was 
told  that  I should  like  rabbit  and  quail  be- 
cause it  was  very  good  for  me.  At  an  early 
age  I ventured  and  tried  it,  and  I have  been 
enjoying  it  ever  since.  Wild  rabbits  un- 
doubtedly constitute  the  largest,  cheapest, 
and  most  generally  available  supply  of 
game  in  the  United  States.  More  of  them 
are  taken  each  year  by  hunters  than  any 
other  species  of  game,  large  or  small.  They 
form  an  important  item  of  our  food  supply. 
This  fact  has  been  true  from  the  earliest 
settlement  of  America  to  the  present  day. 

In  my  opinion,  rabbit  is  best  when  cooked 
the  simple  ways.  Fried  rabbit  is  popular 
with  most  people,  and  if  cooked  properly, 
Is  an  excellent  game  dish.  Don’t  pretend 
to  like  game  cooked  rare  if  you  really  like 
it  well  done.  So  long  as  you  use  care  in 
preparing  game,  it  matters  not  how  you 
serve  it. 

Fried  Rabbit * 

Skin  and  clean  the  rabbit  thoroughly. 
Disjoint  the  legs  and  cut  the  back  into 
small  pieces.  Sprinkle  with  salt,  pepper, 
paprika,  and  flour  each  piece.  Make  the 
flour  stick  by  patting  it  with  the  hands. 
Melt  bacon  or  some  other  fat  in  an  iron 
skillet.  When  melted,  fat  should  be  about 
^4  or  Vz  inch  deep  in  the  pan.  When  fat 
Is  hot,  put  in  pieces  of  rabbit.  Turn  them 
frequently  and  fry  slowly  until  each  piece 
Is  golden-brown.  Add  !4  to  % cup  of  milk. 
Cover  skillet  and  place  in  325°  oven  or  over 
a slow  heat  and  cook  for  about  15  or  20 
minutes  or  until  tender.  If  desired,  thicken 
gravy  and  add  sour  cream  and  season.  Heat 
again  and  serve  immediately.  If  milk  and 
sour  cream  are  not  available,  water  and 
flour  will  suffice  for  gravy. 

If  the  rabbits  are  surely  young  then  try 
oroiling  them.  This  can  be  done  over  the 
camp  fire,  outdoor  grill,  or  home  in  the 
wen. 

Broiled  Rabbit 

Cut  the  rabbit  into  serving  pieces.  Rub 
each  piece  with  fat  all  over  and  salt  and 
pepper.  Place  on  a broiling  rack  and  broil 
for  25  to  40  minutes,  basting  the  meat 
every  5 or  10  minutes  with  the  drippings  or 
other  melted  fat.  Young  squirrels  are  ex- 
cellent cooked  this  way.  If  the  squirrels 
are  not  so  young,  parboil  them  in  salt  water 
antil  tender  and  then  proceed  to  prepare 
he  meat  for  boiling. 

The  bobwhite — known  in  the  North  as 
quail  and  in  the  South  as  partridge — is 


• Recipes  from  Cooking  Wild  Game  by  Frank 
Q.  Ash  brook  and  Edna  N.  Sater,  published  by 
Orange  Jud<J  Publishing  Company,  New  York, 
New  York.  * 


loved  by  every  dweller  in  the  country  and 
is  better  known  to  more  hunters  in  the 
United  States  than  any  other  game-bird. 
It  is  no  less  appreciated  on  the  table  than 
in  the  field.  Here  is  a simple  and  most 
satisfactory  way  to  prepare  quail. 

Broiled  Quail 

Pluck,  clean,  and  split  quail  down  the 
back,  brush  with  olive  oil,  any  cooking  oil, 
or  bacon  fat,  and  sprinkle  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Place  on  a broiling  rack  and  broil 
for  about  10  minutes,  basting  frequently 
with  drippings  or  other  fat  or  oil.  Serve  on 
hot  buttered  toast  and  sprinkle  with  chopped 
parsley  and  a little  onion.  Sauted  mush- 
rooms with  a dash  of  sherry  surely  go 
well  with  this  dish. 

Here  is  another  simple  but  good  recipe 
for  quail. 

Roast  Quail 

Pluck  and  draw  the  birds,  rub  a little 
butter  all  over  them.  Tie  a strip  of  bacon 
over  the  breast  or  fasten  it  there  with 
toothpicks  and  set  them  into  a 300  to  350° 
oven  for  15  to  20  minutes. 

Some  years  ago,  Talbott  Denmead  told 
me  that  Bob  Rennert,  the  late  manager  of 
the  Hotel  Rennert,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
prepared  quail  in  this  manner:  After  pluck- 
ing and  eviscerating  the  birds,  they  were 
not  split  but  left  whole.  Pork  sausage  mixed 
with  an  equal  amount  of  bread  crumbs  and 
cracker  crumbs  was  used  for  stuffing.  After 
the  birds  were  stuffed, 'salted,  peppered,  and 
floured  properly,  they  were  rubbed  with 
olive  oil,  then  baked  just  as  squabs,  doves, 
or  chicken  in  a reasonably  hot  oven  until 
brown  and  tender.  Talbot  and  I and  many 
others  know  quail  roasted  by  this  recipe 
are  excellent,  for  we  have  had  (them  prepared 


this  way  in  our  homes  many  times. 

I could  go  on  and  on  with  more  recipes 
for  quail,  pheasant,  grouse,  turkey,  duck, 
goose,  and  big  game,  for  I thrill  telling  you 
about  game  well  cooked.  Speaking  of  big 
game,  Frank  Dufresne  tossed  this  one  my 
way  a few  months  ago.  Bob  Bloom  of 

Fairbanks,  Alaska,,  has  his  own  special  way 
of  preparing  moose  head.  Said  Bob,  “First 
I skin  out  the  head,  being  very  careful  to 
save  the  ears  and  nose.  Next  I boil  the 
head  to  remove  all  flesh  and  gristle  from 
the  bones.  Then  I throw  away  the  skull, 
throw  away  the  hide,  and  save  the  meat  and 
gristle.”  Frank  says,  “Bob  simmers  this 
mixture  in  a heavy  iron  pot  until  it  is 
thoroughly  cooked  and  tender.  He  adds  a 
few  bay  leaves,  a little  ground  cloves  and 
allspice,  the  same  as  is  done  when  making 
hog’s  head  cheese.  Pepper  and  salt  are 
added  just  before  the  kettle  is  removed 
from  the  fire.  He  pours  this  mixture  into 
molds  to  cool  and  jell,  and  then  locks  the 
door  to  keep  out  the  neighbors.” 

You  see,  I have  been  an  amateur  cook 
for  the  past  thirty  years,  and  am  still 
working  at  it  with  enthusiastic  abandon 
Cooking  is  my  favorite  sport,  and  for  in- 
spiration I have  explored  the  cuisines  and 
eating  places  in  this  country  as  well  as 
abroad. 

So  you  as  a hunter,  even  though  you  may 
let  the  final  thrill  of  cooking  your  game  fall 
to  the  distaff  side  of  the  family,  it  is  still 
your  job  to  bring  home  the  game  and  see 
to  it  that  the  little  woman  has  all  the 
latest  information  on  how  to  cook  your 
game  to  its  best  advantage.  With  this  help 
and  interest  from  you,  she  will  warm  to 
your  enthusiasm,  so  follow  through  and  take 
the  game  to  its  finish,  for  that  may  be  the 
final  test  of  a true  sportsman. 
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FIFTY  YEARS  OF  PROGRESS — from  page  9 


At  one  time  deer  and  bear  seasons  came  in 
on  bears  is  more  popular. 


Owl;  and  $4.00  for  each  Goshawk  adult  and 
$1.00  for  each  fledgling. 

During  the  period  June  1,  1945  to  May  31, 
1946  over  $200,000  were  paid  for  bounties, 
more  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  Com- 
mission’s history,  chiefly  on  foxes  which  in- 
creased alarmingly  while  many  trappers 
were  in  the  armed  services  or  working  in 
war  industries. 

In  the  past  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
rewards  have  been  paid  on  wolves,  panthers, 
wildcats,  red  and  gray  "foxes,  squirrels, 
minks,  weasels,  skunks,  certain  hawks  and 
owls  and  crows. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  helping  bring  back  and  safeguard  wild- 
life for  the  future  were  the  discretionary 
powers  conferred  upon  the  Commission  over 
twenty  years  ago.  The  early  days  of  the 
Commission’s  activities  were  ones  of  bitter 
struggle  and  frequent  disappointment.  In 
many  instances  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature were  either  indifferent  or  hostile. 
Much  needed  legislation  to  effect  remedial 
measures  was  required,  and  it  necessitated 
many  hours  of  battling  with  Legislative 
Committees,  lobbyists,  etc.  Prior  to  impos- 
ing this  regulatory  responsibility  upon  the 
Commission,  the  Legislature  fixed  the  game 
seasons,  bag  limits,  bounties,  etc.,  which 
were  often  set  with  local  rather  than  state- 
wide conditions  in  mind. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  from  1913  on,  when 
the  Legislature  gave  the  Commission  per- 
mission to  close  certain  territories  to  the 
killing  of  deer  and  elk  for  a term  of  years, 
its  discretionary  powers  increased  until  by 
1937  it  could  change  seasons;  close  seasons; 
change  bag  limits;  declare  special  seasons 
where  necessary  to  maintain  a proper  supply 
or  to  dispense  with  surplus  amounts  of  fur- 
bearers;  revoke  or  recall  special  licenses 
such  as  taxidermy,  fur  dealers  and  others; 
designate  the  kinds  of  animals  on  which 


together.  The  present  separate  earlier  season 


bounty  shall  be  paid  and  fix  the  amount  etc. 

Most  of  these  wide  regulatory  powers  were 
granted  in  1923  and  1925,  from  which  time 
the  program  of  the  Commission  really  be- 
gun to  assume  streamlined  proportions. 

The  time  has  come  to  write  finis  to  this 
little  narrative,  but  before  I do  I’d  like  to 
summarize  briefly  the  Commission’s  Post- 
war programs. 

They  will  involve  an  expenditure  of  $6,- 
000,000  during  the  next  eight  to  ten  years, 
and  will  include  six  major  projects  as 
follows: 

a.  An  expansion  of  the  food  and  cover 
improvement  program;  construction  of  dams; 
cover-mapping  and  future  management 
planning;  growing  or  purchasing  food- bear- 
ing planting  stock,  to  cost  $2,640,000. 

b.  Establishment  of  additional  game  farms 
and  expansion  of  facilities  for  increased  pro- 
duction on  farms  currently  operated;  pur- 
chase of  more  game  from  private  breeders 


for  restocking  purposes;  increasing  distri- 
bution of  day-old  pheasant  chicks;  importa- 
tions of  rabbits,  to  cost  $2,315,000. 

c.  An  expansion  of  the  Cooperative  Farm- 
Game  Program  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth as  needed,  to  approximately  1,000,00ft 
acres,  to  cost  $400,000. 

d.  An  expansion  of  law  enforcement  ac- 
tivities; purchase  of  new  uniforms  and  radio 
equipment;  expansion  of  game  feeding  and 
predator  control  programs;  rendering  more 
aid  to  interested  landowners;  etc.,  to  cost 
$445,000. 

e.  An  expansion  of  the  present  field  re- 
search projects  and  initiation  of  new  ones 
with  aid  from  Federal  Government,  to  cosi 
$150,000. 

f.  An  expansion  of  programs  currently  ix> 
effect  and  provide  for  additional  facilities  to 
serve  the  sportsmen’s  groups,  schools,  serv- 
ice clubs,  etc.,  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth to  inform  the  public  more  fully  con- 
cerning wildlife  restoration  needs,  to  cost 
$50,000. 

More  than  $1,300,000  for  these  purposes  is 
already  available  in  a Special  Wartime  Re- 
serve fund  which  has  been  gradually  ac- 
cumulated. The  remainder  will  be  obtained 
from  increased  number  of  licenses  issued 
and  larger  appropriations  from  accumulated 
monies  in  the  Federal-Aid-In-Wildlife  fund 
Some  projects  are  already  under  way;  others 
will  be  started  as  additional  manpower, 
materials,  and  machinery  become  available 

Today  as  we  look  forward  we  can  still  see 
trials  and  tribulations  in  the  offing;  we  still 
anticipate  discouragements,  complex  prob- 
lems, criticisms,  and  set  backs;  but  we  have 
satisfaction  in  knowing  that  the  trials  we  are 
to  follow  in  the  future  have  been  broken 
smoothed,  and  rid  of  many  pitfalls  and  am 
bushes  as  a result  of  the  gratitude  and  per- 
severance of  those  stalwart  pioneers  wh* 
have  preceded  us.  May  we  leave  those  who 
follow  us  an  even  smoother  trail  to  follow 
You  may  be  assured  that  the  sincere  desire 
of  the  Commission  is  to  give  the  best  ad- 
ministration in  this  country  and  to  this  end 
we  are  giving  our  best  throughts  and  efforts 


Editor’s  Note:  The  Commission  is  interested 
in  acquiring  old  photographs  of  historical  value 
showing  early  day  conservation  activities.  If  you 
have  any  pictures  of  this  kind  and  will  let  u* 
have  them  to  copy,  you  will  be  contributing  te 
a good  cause. 


A nice  catch  of  41  red  and  5 gray  foxes  caught  last  winter  by  Bus  Corwin,  Beaver  Falls 
Photo  by  C.  E.  Billig,  New  Brighton. 
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TRAPPED — from  page  15 


the  statement  in  his  presence — or  he  heard 
it  somewhere,  “It’s  no  disgrace  to  run  when 
you’re  scared  to  death — or  your  life’s  at 
stake.”  Maybe  these  were  not  the  exact 
words,  but  in  this  situation  they  certainly 
applied.  An  attempt  to  run  between  those 
bullets  would  be  like  running  between  the 
raindrops.  No — he  would  never  run.  That 
would  be  showing  a yellow  streak — or  would 
it  be — in  this  one  case?  He  would  retreat, 
quietly  and  gracefully.  He  had  one  advan- 
tage in  his  favor,  the  darkness,  or  was  it? 
Twice  The  Lip  shot  precariously  close  to 
him,  he  reminded  himself. 

Well,  a fellow  has  to  start  sometime.  Tom 
picked  each  foot  up — and  set  it  down — as 
quietly  as  a cat  stalking  a mouse.  Ten, 
fifteen,  twenty,  slow,  meticulous  steps.  Noth- 
ing happened.  Thirty,  fifty,  then  a hundred 
steps — faster.  Still  nothing  happened.  From 
there  on,  Tom  didn’t  bother  to  count  the 
steps.  They  ceased  to  be  steps,  and  leng- 
thened into  jumps.  Suddenly  he  shifted 
gears — and  broke  into  a run.  It  was  down- 
hill, but  he  was  short  of  breath. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  edge  of  Tanner 
Creek  his  stomach  was  revolting,  as  though 
it  were  full  of  butterflies,  and  he  was  bilious 
and  dizzy.  Besides,  he  was  suffering  from 
■a  case  of  “nerves”;  his  teeth  chattered  so 
that  he  feared  the  fillings  would  drop  out. 
A quick  drink  of  water  from  the  cool  stream 
was  all  he  needed.  Fear  still  gripped  his 
whole  body.  He  got  the  drink  and  felt 
better,  but  he  was  soaking  wet,  inside  and 


outside.  His  left  hand  accidentally  touched 
his  right.  It  was  cold  and  stiff.  This  must 
be  the  second  stage  of  “rigor  mortis”  that  he 
had  heard  the  Doctor’s  talk  about.  Well,  at 
least  he  was  safe,  he  assured  himself. 

Had  Tom  known  that  The  Lip  had  followed 
his  every  movement  for  the  past  hour  he 
probably  would  have  died  on  the  spot  of 
heart  failure.  As  it  was,  he  glanced  back, 
just  to  make  certain  of  his  new  freedom 


from  this  devilish  situation;  and  when  he 
did — things  happened,  a lot  of  things,  and 
all  of  them  bad.  The  Lip  lunged  at  his  neck 
clutching  convulsively.  His  fingers  struck 
their  mark  with  astonishing  accuracy  and 
immeasurable  force.  Simultaneously,  both 
bodies  struck  the  ground,  rolling  over  and 
over.  The  Lip  had  a strangle  hold  on  Tom’s 
throat.  It  seemed  to  be  growing  tighter. 
Somebody — somewhere — sometime — had  told 
him,  “Use  your  feet,  as  a last  resort.” 

Tom  did,  exerting  every  ounce  of  strength 
in  his  nerve  wracked  body.  Over  and  over 
they  rolled.  Tom  was  on  the  bottom.  He 
looked  down.  Precariously  he  was  poised 
on  the  edge  of  a cliff,  the  Lip  suddenly 
released  his  grip,  booted  Tom  in  the  ribs, 
and  rolled  him  off.  Tom  knew  that  his  head 
was  striking  the  rock  jutted  walls  of  the 
cliff  as  he  tumbled  into  the  deep  chasm. 

Considerable  time  elapsed  before  he  re- 
gained his  senses  and  composure.  Cautiously 
he  raised  his  left  hand  to  his  forehead.  It 
was  hot  and  sticky.  Blood!,  he  surmised. 
He  realized  that  he  should  rest  before  at- 
tempting the  long  hazardous  climb  back  up 
the  hill.  The  light  dulled  his  vision;  his 
brain  was  confused.  Yes,  he  would  rest. 

Through  misty  eyes  he  saw  a face  peering 
down  at  him.  It  was  his  wife’s  face.  “Tom,” 
she  said,  “if  you  will  snap  out  of  that  dream 
and  stop  kickin’  long  enough  for  me  to  get 
you  back  in  bed,  I’ll  call  the  doctor  and 
we’ll  see  what  we  can  do  about  that  lump 
on  your  head.” 


SPORTSMEN  DOUBLE  PHEASANT  OUTPUT— from  page  18 


next  year.  The  day-old  chick  program  will 
be  continued,  but  allotments  will  be  based 
on  the  holding  pen  space  available.  There 
will  be  no  limit  to  the  number  of  chicks 
Which  any  organization  can  have,  if  the 
equipment  necessary  to  raise  a good,  well- 
feathered  pheasant  is  provided.  The  num- 
ber of  birds  reared  by  the  various  sports- 
men’s clubs  greatly  increased  the  stocking 
in  their  respective  districts,  which  would  not 
have  been  possible  except  through  the  pheas- 
ant chick  program.  The  game  farms  were 
operated  at  full  capacity  and  all  chicks  sent 


out  were  surplus  which  could  not  have  been 
raised  on  the  farms. 

One  organization  applied  for  100  chicks, 
received  102,  and  had  100  left  after  8 weeks. 
This  shows  what  can  be  done  with  good 
brooding  equipment  and  an  outside  pen  con- 
taining plenty  of  vegetation.  Another  group 
started  200  chicks  and  raised  185  to  6 weeks 
of  age.  In  this  case,  the  applicant  had  no 
previous  pheasant  raising  experience  but 
followed  the  instructions  sent  to  all  appli- 
cants. A third  organization  received  200 
c-hicks  and  had  189  remaining  after  7 weeks. 


Holding  pen  80  x 100  built  by  a sportsmen’s  organization  this  year.  They  have  allowed 
each  pheasant  32  square  feet  and  have  well  feathered  birds. 


This  group  had  provided  equipment  and 
pen  space  as  recommended  and  were  so 
well  pleased  with  their  results  that  they 
plan  to  raise  1000  chicks  next  year. 

However,  not  all  applicants  raised  a high 
perecentage  of  their  birds.  One  group  re- 
ceived 200  chicks  and  in  5 weeks  had  only 
22  remaining.  In  this  case  a homemade 
brooder,  which  failed  to  provide  adequate 
heat,  was  used.  Another  raised  20  to  6 
weeks  from  300  started.  A feed  containing 
inadequate  protein  was  given  these  chicks 
and  no  outside  pen  was  provided.  A third 
association  applied  for  100  chicks  and  raised 
3 to  the  age  of  5 weeks.  In  this  case  the 
chicks  were  shipped  by  express.  Fifty  were 
dead  on  arrival  and  25  more  died  during 
the  following  24  hours. 

After  all  the  final  reports  have  been  re- 
ceived, the  results  will  be  published  in  a 
future  issue  of  the  Game  News. 

On  the  whole,  everyone  had  better  suc- 
cess than  last  year  and,  from  results  re- 
ported so  far,  there  will  be  55,000  or  more 
(24,000  in  1945)  pheasants  released  this  year 
through  the  cooperation  of  sportsmen’s  organ- 
izations with  the  Game  Commission  in  the 
day-old  pheasant  chick  program. 


The  Meyersdale  Sportmen’s  Association 
has  gone  on  record  to  sponsor  a fund- 
raising campaign  in  order  to  provide  the 
wherewithal  to  purchase  several  hundred 
rabbits  to  stock  the  hunting  areas  in  its 
vicinity. 
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KNOW  YOUR  INSECTS 

By  Dr.  A.  B.  CHAMPLAIN 

Editor’s  Note:  Dr.  Champlain,  whom  many  of  our  readers  will  recall  as  the  versatile  author  of  “Rattlesnake  Shack”  stories, 
will  contribute  monthly,  beginning  with  this  issue,  a series  of  short  articles  on  both  common  and  little  known  insects. 


HUNTERS,  fishermen  and  numberless  persons  whose  inclina- 
tions take  them  into  the  open  spaces  all  run  into  an  occasional 
insect  problem.  It  may  be  some  pest  that  bothers  them  or  interrupts 
the  joy  of  an  outdoor  excursion;  again  it  may  be  some  striking 
six-legged  creature  that  arouses  their  curiosity  or  appeals  to  them 
on  account  of  its  beauty  or  color.  Our  woods  and  waters  are 
teaming  with  insect  life,  small  creatures  whose  purpose  and  activ- 
ities are  a part  of  the  great  scheme  of  nature. 

Our  larger  wild  animals  who  live  in  the  woods  and  waters  also 
have  their  insect  problem.  Such  pests  attack  animals  both  exter- 
nally and  internally,  often  causing  sickness  or  death.  The  fish  in 
the  streams  are  not  exempt  from  insect  predators.  There  are  cer- 
tain water  insects  that  subsist  on  fish  eggs  and  even  attack  and 
kill  small  fish.  Birds  of  the  air  carry  insect  parasites  that  annoy 
them.  These  pests  sometimes  become  prevalent  enough  to  cause 
loss  of  life.  Birds  may  also  carry  to  plants  or  trees  upon  which 
they  alight,  insects  harmless  to  themselves  but  detrimental  to 
vegetable  growth. 

Trees  and  plants  all  have  numberless  insect  inhabitants,  some 
of  which  seriously  injure  or  kill  their  hosts.  On  the  other  hand 
certain  insects  visit  the  blossoms  of  trees  and  plants,  carrying  the 
pollen  from  flower  to  flower,  thus  insuring  the  production  of 
fruits  and  seeds.  We  also  find  a host  of  insect  species  that  con- 
tribute by  reducing  the  debris  of  the  forest  floor  into  humus  and 
soil.  Such  insects  attack  and  devour  portions  of  fallen  timbers 
or  dead  animal  life  thus  making  way  for  air,  fungi  or  bacteria 
to  finish  the  job  of  fertilizing  the  earth. 

Insects  that  attack  and  kill  other  insects  for  subsistence  are 
considered  by  man  as  beneficial,  more  especially  if  the'  insects 
destroyed  are  pests  of  mankind  or  of  his  possessions.  However, 
there  are  many  insects  that  carry  out  a programme  of  life  and 
death,  murder,  robbery  and  exploitation,  that  are  of  no  economic 
value  to  man  but  interesting  in  themselves.  Last  but  not  least 
we  may  mention  that  many  insects — beneficial,  harmful  or  neutral 
go  toward  the  food  supply  of  birds,  beast  or  fish,  and  must  be 
considered  as  an  important  economic  factor  in  life  out  of  doors. 

Have  You  Ever  Seen  Xyloryctes? 

It  was  in  September.  We  were  walking  through  the  woods  along 
Clarks  Creek,  checking  on  game  food.  Although  we  saw  but  few 
acorns,  dogwood  berries  and  fox  grapes  were  rather  plentiful.  In 
this  bottom  land  we  came  upon  numerous  ash  trees,  scattered 
here  and  there  among  other  trees  and  shrubs.  Around  each  ash 
tree  a circular  area  of  small  holes  in  the  ground  attracted  our 
attention.  These  areas  extended  two  to  three  feet  from  the  base 
of  each  tree  and  the  small  holes  were  identified  as  the  work  of 
skunks. 


WHICH  DEER  RIFLE — from  page  20 


There  are  several  good  rifles  and  calibers  in  lever  action,  the 
two  leaders  being  the  .348  Winchester  and  the  .300  Savage.  Both 
of  these,  of  course,  are  adequate  for  elk  or  moose  and  either  will 
plant  a deer  in  his  tracks.  The  best  and  luckiest  shot  I ever 
made  at  a big  game  animal,  incidentally,  was  with  a .348  Win- 
chester. 

A friend  and  I were  hunting  down  two  ridges  on  opposite  sides 
of  a small  lake.  It  was  about  200  yards  across,  and  the  tops  of 
the  ridges  were  approximately  400  yards  apart.  About  halfway 
along  the  ridge  I paused  to  watch  the  slope  beneath  my  pal,  and 
while  I was  watching  a bear  trotted  into  a clearing.  He  was 
angling  down  and  away  from  the  hunter  above,  but  naturally  didn’t 
suspect  my  presence. 

Midway  of  the  opening  he  paused  and  raised  his  head.  Since 
my  rifle  was  sighted  for  200  yards  and  I estimated  the  range  to  be 
300,  I brought  the  bead  of  the  front  sight  up  to  him  from  beneath 
and  then  raised  it  until  it  blotted  him  out.  At  the  report  he 
tumbled  downhill  and  came  to  rest  against  a log.  I knew  I had 
collected  myself  a bear. 

I hurried  around  the  lake  and  found  him.  The  200-grain  soft 


Here  was  a problem  and  upon  closer  observation  we  found  that 
the  little  animals  were  digging  for  insects  and  their  grubs.  Frag- 
ments of  large  dark  colored  beetles  were  found  in  the  turned  up 
soil  and  debris  near  the  holes  and  it  was  for  these  beetles  and 
their  fat  grubs  that  the  skunks  were  searching. 

We  recognized  this  insect  as  one  of  the  species  of  Rhinoceros 
beetles  known  scientifically  as  Xyloryctes  satyrus  Fab.,  and  be- 
longing to  the  beetle  family  Scarabaeidae.  Observing  the  beetles 
we  find  them  quite  bulky  in  size  and  about  1%  inches  in  length, 
blackish  brown  in  color,  shining  and  polished  in  appearance.  The 
male  Rhinoceros  beetle  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  female 
by  the  long  curved  horn  arising  from  the  middle  of  his  head. 


Male  (horned)  and  female  Rhinoceros  Beetle.  Photo  by  Marty  Myers. 


During  late  August  we  had  observed  a flight  of  these  Rhinoceros 
beetles  at  our  camp  in  Clarks  Valley.  Dozens  of  the  insects  were 
flying  in  the  air  in  the  late  afternoon  and  evening.  This  was 
probably  a mating  flight  and  the  buzzing  noise  they  made  with 
their  wings  sounded  like  miniature  motors  in  action.  Female 
beetles  after  mating  go  into  the  woods  and  deposit  their  eggs  near 
the  bases  of  ash  trees.  Upon  hatching  from  these  eggs  the  little 
grubs  or  larvae  prooeed  into  the  earth  and  feed  upon  the  tender 
roots  and  rootlets  of  the  ash  tree.  This  of  course  is  not  too  good 
for  the  ash  trees,  but  the  beetle  grubs  will  grow  big  and  fat.  If 
the  skunks  don’t  get  them  for  food,  they  will  grow  and  develop 
into  Rhinoceros  beetles  next  year. 


point  had  entered  his  head  between  his  eye  and  ear,  and  had 
removed  a considerable  chunk  of  the  opposite  side.  A good  shot? 
Yes,  but  also  very  lucky. 

My  praise  of  the  heavier  calibers  does  not  mean  that  I disap- 
prove the  lighter  ones  such  as  the  .250  Savage,  .30  Remington  and 
.30-30.  These  three  and  a number  of  others  are  excellent  deer 
rifles.  Unfortunately,  however,  most  deer  hunters  are  not  as 
familiar  with  their  rifles  as  they  should  be.  They  don’t  shoot 
during  the  summer  and  fall;  if  they  spend  an  afternoon  sighting 
in  Old  Betsy  before  the  annual  hunt  they’re  doing  well. 

In  the  hands  of  a good  shot  and  good  woodsman  anything  from 
the  .25-35  on  up  is  a good  deer  rifle.  For  most  of  us  who  don’t 
shoot  as  much  as  we  should,  who  have  only  a limited  time  to 
hunt  and  who  may  have  to  risk  a tough  shot  or  face  the  possibility 
of  getting  none  at  all,  however,  a rifle  with  reserve  power  is  a 
decided  asset. 

Maybe  the  Englishman  was  right,  after  all.  But  in  England 
men  who  work  for  a living  don’t  hunt  deer.  We’re  lucky  to 
have  the  opportunity  in  America,  and  if  we  happen  to  prefer  to 
tote  a portable  cannon,  why,  I guess  that’s  our  business. 
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Soil  Conservation  and  Wildlife 
(From  Page  17) 

the  cooperators  in  planting  some  of  the  trees 
and  were  paid  one  cent  per  tree;  the 
monies  received  went  into  the  club  fund.  The 
farmers  treated  176  bushels  of  seed  corn  with 
88  pints  of  crow  repellent  to  prevent  black- 
bird, ringneck  pheasant  and  crow  damage, 
and  began  contour  strip  cropping  on  40 
acres.  Forty- one  acres  of  strips  and  contour 
cultivation  have  been  layed  out  and  will 
(begin  to)  be  established  this  fall  or  next 
sping.  Several  acres  of  lespedeza  borders  are 
planned  for;  the  farmers  will  plant  these 
with  seed  furnished  by  the  Commission. 

Three  farmers  are  interested  in  farm  ponds. 
One  farm  pond  of  approximately  one-fourth 
acre  is  established  and  will,  if  possible,  be 
stocked  with  largemouth  bass  and  blue  gills 
this  fall.  On  five  other  farms  in  the  Proj- 
ect there  are  already  established  approxi- 
mately 225  acres  of  strip  cropping,  4500 
feet  of  diversion  changes,  1500  feet  of  ter- 
races, and  many  acres  of  sod  waterways. 
On  twelve  farms  there  is  established  approxi- 
mately 90  acres  of  pine  reforestation.  Most 
of  the  previously  established  conservation 
work  on  the  project  was  done  by  farmers 
when  the  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service 
had  a demonstration  area  in  the  Sacony 
Kistler  Creek  Watershed  several  years  ago. 

This  winter  an  extensive  educational  pro- 
gram with  the  use  of  slides,  movies,  and 
bulletins  is  planned  for  project  farmers. 

In  setting  up  this  work  on  Project  No. 
17  there  has  been  active  cooperation  between 
the  Commission  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has 
furnished  aerial  photographs  and  soil  survey 
data  which  is  needed  in  farm  planning. 

Insofar  as  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
is  concerned  the  major  part  of  the  conserva- 
tion job  will  be  accomplished  by  assistance 
to  soil  conservation  districts.  The  Game  Com- 
mission is  only  operating  on  a small  portion 
of  the  land  in  the  county,  but  neighboring 
farmers  are  becoming  much  interested.  At 
the  time  of  this  writing  the  writer  has  been 
informed  that  the  Berks  County  Commis- 
sioners have  voted  in  a Soil  Conservation 
District. 

Project  No.  17  is  in  reality  a “pilot  proj- 
ect” where  the  Commission’s  employes  are 
working  out  ways  and  means  to  aid  the  co- 
operating farmers  with  their  problems.  The 
experience  gained  there  will  be  used  to 
spread  like  benefits  to  other  Farm-Game 
Projects  as  fast  as  the  Commission  can  pro- 
vide trained  personnel  to  do  the  job. 

Recently  another  Technician  was  assigned 
to  promote  a like  program  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania. 

This  is  only  the  beginning  of  what  is  des- 
tined to  become  one  of  the  most  important 
undertakings  to  assure  a greater  abundance 
of  wildlife  on  the  farms  of  the  Common- 
wealth— and  more  good  hunting  grounds  open 
to  public  use  in  regions  where  they  are 
sorely  needed. 


Cryptogram  on  Conservation 

By  Kitty  Meals 
CONSERVATION 

DLMR  AXZYRBM,  CLOR  YAR 
LZGLPZM,  ZRSRB  OLCC  KTBR  YAPZ 
YARE  UPZ  XMR.  Answers  page  40. 
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LET’S  HELP  CONSERVE 
HUMAN  LIFE 

Join  the  MARCH  OF  DIMES, 
January  1 5-30 

THEY  GUARANTEE  EVERY  AMERICAN 
THE  BEST  IN  CARE  AND  TREATMENT 
IF  AND  WHEN  POLIO  STRIKES  AND  AS- 
SURE HIM  THAT  THE  BATTLE  AGAINST 
THE  GREAT  CRIPPLER  GOES  ON  RE- 
LENTLESSLY. 


THE  PHEASANT  DOG 

(Continued  from  Page  20) 

Once  in  awhile  you  may  see  a dog  that 
has  learned  'the  tricks  of  a running  bird, 
and  will  circle  wide  and  head  him  off.  That 
is  a superlative  performance  and  a great 
display  of  brains  -and  strategy.  Someone 
may  say  that  such  an  apt  would  border 
mighty  close  ito  blinking  and  perhaps  it 
may,  but  to  the  gunner  who  has  tried  to 
keep  up  with  a dog  behind  a -running  pheas- 
ant, such  a performance  is  highly  pleasing. 

The  pheasant  dog  should  by  -all  means 
be  a retriever.  This  big  bird  can  carry 
-away  a -substantial  amount  of  shot  only  to 
fall  dead  or  wounded  far  from  the  gunner. 
The  bird  with  only  a broken  wing  would 
be  lost  completely  without  ithe  aid  of  a 
dependable  retriever.  Many  noted  authori- 
ties -on  pheasant  dogs  'and  pheasant  hunting 
contend  that  -a  man  should  not  be  allowed 
to  hunt  ringneck-s  without  a dog. 

Word  is  passed  along  to  hunters  heading 
for  the  swales  of  South  Dakota  that  a dog 
is  not  necessary  out  there,  yet  for  every 
bird  bagged  there  is  at  least  one  left  to  die 
miserably  in  the  thickets.  No  man  should 
hunt  winged  game  without  the  aid  of  a 
competent  retriever.  The  earlier  this  lesson 
is  learned  by  sportsmen  everywhere  the 
sooner  our  game  will  increase. 

It  takes  a smart  dog  to  retrieve  pheasant, 
just  as  it  requires  intelligence  to  comp- 
pabenty  find  and  hold  a wily  old  cock. 

John  Hightower  has  just  written  a new 
book  on  “Pheasant  Hunting”  which  is  a 
comprehensive  and  delightful  Study  of  this 
glorious  'art  -of  upland  gunning.  In  this 
book  he  has  devoted  many  helpful  pages  to 
the  task  of  itraining  the  pheasant  dog. 

Ann  yourself  with  a good  twelve  or  six- 
teen gauges  load  up  with  number  seven 
drop  shot,  follow  'the  pheasant  dog  into  the 
frosty  Covers  on  -opening  day  and  every  d-ay 
you  can,  through  the  thirty-day  season. 
Watch  the  dog  bang  onto  a fine  bird,  listen 
as  he  springs  from  the  weeds  and  cackles. 
When  his  strong  wings  rocket  the  big  fellow 
to  the  top  -of  his  rise,  and  as  he  levels  off, 
find  his  gay  head  and  neck  over  your  barrels, 
gently  touch  -off  the  charge  and  watch  him 
fall  loosely  to  'the  ground.  Order  the  staunch 
dog  to  seek  the  clean  kill,  'then  relax,  take 
in  the  beauty  of  the  colorful  countryside, 
'and  always  remember  the  picture  of  ifcbat 
beautiful  bird  in  a prize  setter’s  mouth  as 
he  proudly  retrieves  for  his  master. 


Field  Day  at  Training  School 
(From  Page  1 9) 

best  game  administration  we  possibly  can. 
If  we  do  make  a mistake,  call  it  to  our  at- 
tention so  we  can  rectify  it. 

Game  administration  is  no  longer  a matter 
of  just  passing  restrictive  laws.  Game  man- 
agement, call  it  artificial  propagation  if  you 
like,  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Commission’s  programs.  We  need  more  food 
for  wildlife.  We  know  that  the  better  the  land 
is,  the  better  the  agriculture  and  game  crops. 
We  now  have  two  men  working  with  our 
farm-game  cooperators  encouraging  farmers 
to  employ  soil  conservation  practices  bene- 
ficial to  both  agriculture  and  wildlife. 

There  are  now  over  126.000  acres  in  farm- 
game  projects.  Our  ultimate  goal  is  1.000,000 
acres. 

Other  Demonstrations 

It,  after  all,  is  your  program.  We  have 
served  without  salary  and  not  one  of  us 
will  take  one  single  nickle  for  anything  we 
have  done.  We  are  glad  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  you.” 

Some  new  ideas  were  added  to  the  pro- 
gram. A skit  titled  “Trigger  Happy  Harry," 
a hunt  safely  demonstration  intended  to  por- 
~'"'r  some  of  the  causes  for  hunting  acci- 
dents, the  reasons  farmers  post  their  lands 
and  the  right  way  to  improve  public  relations 
met  with  applause  and  praise  for  a job  well 
done. 

The  “redcaps”  lost  the  revolver  match 
with  the  Complanter  Gun  Club  from  War- 
den, 1383  to  1281.  The  Trapshooters  and 
Skeetshooters  had  much  better  success. 

The  day  was  ideal,  being  one  of  the  hottest 
and  clearest  in  September.  If  it  had  been 
three  days  later  it  would  have  been  just 
the  opposite  as  on  the  first  day  of  October 
we  had  our  first  snow  fall.  On  summing  up 
the  total  number  of  registration  cards  it  was 
shown  that  there  were  a total  of  488  people 
that  registered.  These  do  not  include  the 
staff,  student  officers,  employees  and  a great 
number  of  people  who  failed  to  register  due 
to  being  late  or  for  a number  of  other  rea- 
sons. It  is  believed  that  approximately  550 
to  600  people  were  present,  thereby,  setting 
a record  for  the  school. 

A brief  summary  of  the  registration  cards 
showed  that  among  those  attending  were: 
7 Game  Commissioners;  5 former  Game  Com- 
missioners including  John  M.  Phillips,  of 
Pittsburgh,  who  is  85  years  old,  Wm.  B.  Mc- 
Caleb  of  Harrisburg  who  is  84;  Francis  H. 
Coffin,  Scranton;  Howard  Stewart,  Clear- 
field; A.  J.  Hanes,  St.  Marys;  the  entire  ex- 
executive staff  of  the  Commission;  6 Field 
Division  Supervisors,  8 Game  Lands  Techni- 
cians; 70  Game  Protectors  and  Acting  Game 
Protectors;  7 Deputy  Game  Protectors;  11 
other  men  of  the  field  staff  including  Game 
Farm  Superintendent,  Lecturers,  etec.;  142 
representatives  of  sportsmen’s  associations  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Federation,  10  newspaper 
representatives  including  an  out  of  state 
guest,  Jim  Hurley  of  the  New  York  Daily 
Mirror;  1 Fish  Commissioner;  4 Fish  War- 
dens; 1 Member  of  Congress  and  2 Members 
of  the  House  of  Rep; resen tatives  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature. 

Forty-eight  of  the  67  counties  were  rep- 
resented by  the  sportsmen,  and  183  towns 
and  cities. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  NEWS 


NOVEMBER 


Open 


Close 


12 

8 

8 


6 


Nov.  1 Nov.  30 


Nov.  1 Sept.  30,  1947 

Dec.  16 Jan.  1,  1947 

Oct.  15  Feb.  1,  1947 

Nov.  1 Feb.  1.  1947 

June  1,  1946  ..  Sept.  30,  1947 

until  September  30,  1947 

j Nov.  18  Nov.  23 


Dec.  1 Dec.  15* 


1 Dec.  9 Dec.  14* 


Official  1946  Open  Seasons  and  Bag  Limits 

(All  Shooting  Hours  Based  on  Eastern  Standard  Time) 

Open  season  Includes  both  dates  given,  Sundays  excepted  for  game.  On  November  1 no 
hunting  of  any  kind  before  9 a.  in.  With  this  exception,  shooting  hours  dally  are  7 a.  m.  to 
5 p.  m.,  except  from  July  1 to  September  30  Inclusive,  6 a.  m.  to  7:30  p.  m.  (See  separate 
summary  for  Migratory  Game  hunting  hours;  also  see  Special  Regulations  for  hours  to  set 
traps  In  open  counties). 

UPLAND  GAME  (Small  Game  possession  limit  Bag  Limits  Seasons 

two  days’  bag)  Day  Season 

Quail,  Bobwhlte  4 .. 

Hungarian  Partridges  2 

Ringneck  Pheasants,  males  only  2 . . 

Wild  Turkeys  (See  8 counties  closed)*  1 ......  1 

Rabbits,  Cottontail  4 20 

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (combined  kinds)  6 24 

Squirrels,  Red  Unlimited 

Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  2 6 

Raccoons,  by  individual  or  hunting  party*  Unlimited 

Raccoons,  by  trapping*  Unlimited 

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs)  Unlimited 

Grackles  (Bronze  & Purple)  Unprotected 

Bear,  over  one  year  old  by  individual  1 1 

Bear,  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of  three  or  more  2 2 

Deer,  male  with  two  or  more  points  to  one  antler 

(See  exceptions  under  “Antlerless  Deer”  below)*  1 ......  1 

Deer,  male  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of  six  or 

more  6 

Deer,  Antlerless  (See  6 open  counties  or  parts 

thereof  below)*  1 

NO  OPEN  SEASON — Ruffed  Grouse,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  Cub  Bears  and  Elk. 

FUR- BEARERS — (See  note  under  Special  Regulations)* 

Minks,  Opossums  and  Skunks*  Unlimited  Nov.  1 Feb.  1,  1947 

Otters  (See  3 counties  closed)*  Unlimited  Nov.  1 Feb.  1,  1947 

Muskrats  (By  traps  only)*  Unlimited  Dec.  1 Feb.  1,  1947 

Beavers  (Traps  only.  20  Counties  closed)*  ....  2 Feb.  15 Mar.  1,  1947 

* SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

Turkeys — Counties  of  Adams,  Clarion,  Cumberland,  Forest,  Jefferson,  McKean,  Perry  and 
Snyder  closed. 

Raccoons — Hunting  season  begins  at  noon  on  opening  date,  and  ends  at  same  hour  on  clos- 
ing date;  traps  not  to  be  placed  before  9:00  a.  m.  on  the  opening  date.  (See  Instruc- 
tions below  concerning  lifting  traps  on  closing  date.) 

Antlerless  Deer,  Northeastern  Pennsylvania — May  be  taken  only  Dec.  9 to  14  In  that  portion 
of  Carbon  County  lying  West  of  the  Lehigh  River;  that  part  of  Luzerne  County  lying 
North  and  We6t  of  the  Susquehanna  River;  Schuylkill,  Susquehanna,  Wayne  and  Wyoming 
Counties.  Farm  occupants  (citizens)  who  are  cultivating  lands  may  hunt  such  deer  thereon 
In  said  areas  without  a permit.  All  others  must  secure  $1.00  permit  from  Game  Commis- 
sion. No  applications  accepted  before  October  1.  See  summary  issued  with  license  for 
details.  Bucks  with  visible  antlers  may  not  be  taken  In  areas  designated  above  during 
this  period. 

Otters — Counties  of  Elk,  Jefferson,  and  McKean  closed. 

Beavers — .Counties  of  Adams,  Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cambria,  Cumber- 
land, Fayette,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Greene,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  Juniata,  Mifflin,  Perry,  Som- 
erset, Washington  and  Westmoreland  closed.  No  trapping  at  Commission  posted  dams. 
Non-Residents  may  not  trap  beavers.  One  person  may  set,  tend  or  operate  10  traps  only. 
Beaver  traps  must  not  be  set  on  the  structure  of  any  beaver  dam  or  house,  or  within  25 
feet  of  the  waterline  on  the  structure  of  either  thereof.  Trappers  are  required  to  keep 
tags  above  ice  or  waterline  to  facilitate  identification  without  disturbing  traps.  Pelts  must 
be  tagged  within  10  days  after  season,  and  may  not  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  un- 
til properly  tagged.  Present  them  to  Protector  In  District  or  County  where  trapped. 
Trapping — Traps  for  fur-bearers  and  raccoons  not  to  be  placed  before  9 a.  m.  on  Nov.  1 or 
before  7 a.  m.  on  any  later  opening  date  for  trapping.  The  season  on  the  last  date 
Indicated  for  trapping  closes  at  12  o’clock  noon  to  permit  removal  of  animals  caught  on 
the  last  night  of  the  season  and  lifting  traps  by  daylight.  Traps  must  be  tagged;  durable 
substitute  for  metal  tags  permitted.  No  counties  open  to  use  of  snares.  Trappers  are 
requested  to  refrain  from  setting  traps  In  trails  to  avoid  destroying  game  and  Injuring  dogs. 

MIGRATORY  GAME  BIRDS— FEDERAL  SEASONS 

Daily  Bag 


Season 
Sept.  1 — Nov.  30 
Sept.  1 — Nov.  30 
Oct.  26 — Dec. 


9 


Oct.  26 — Dec.  9 

Oct.  10— Oct.  24 
Nov.  1 — Nov.  30 


Ralls  and  Galllnules  (except  Sora  and  Coots),  combined  kinds  ..  15 

Sora  25 

Coots  25 

Wild  Ducks,  except  American  and  Redbreasted  Mergansers  (See 

Exceptions)*  7* 

American  and  Redbreasted  Mergansers  25 

Wild  Geese  and  Brant  2* 

Woodcock  4 

Doves  10 

♦EXCEPTIONS — The  regular  dally  duck  limit  of  7 shall  not  Include  more  than  one  (1)  Wood 
Duck.  In  addition  to  the  daily  limit  for  Geese  or  Brant,  2 Blue  Geese  and  Snow  Geese 
(singly  or  in  the  aggregate)  may  be  taken. 

Possession  Limit:  Ducks,  two  days’  bag,  but  only  one  (1)  Wood  Duck.  No  possession  limit 
after  first  day  on  American  and  Redbreasted  Mergansers.  Woodcock,  8;  Geese,  Brant,  and 
other  migratory  game  birds,  daily  bag  only.  Possession  90  days  after  season. 

NO  OPEN  SEASON — Wilson’s  Snipe  (Jacksnlpe),  Ross’s  Geese  and  Swans. 

SHOOTING  HOURS — (Eastern  Standard  Time).  All  migratory  game  birds:  From  beginning  of 
respective  open  seasons  to  October  31,  inclusive,  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  one-half 
hour  before  sunset,  except  woodcock,  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset.  November  1, 
9 a.  m.  to  5 p.  m.;  November  2 to  end  of  respective  seasons,  7 a.  m.  to  5 p.  m.  (unless 
one-half  hour  before  sunset  occurs  earlier,  when  Federal  regulation  automatically  applies). 
Doves  may  be  hunted  until  sunset. 

Exception:  On  the  open  waters  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  open  tidal  waters  of  the  Delaware 
River  lying  within  the  Commonwealth  from  Trenton  Falls  to  the  Delaware  line  (does  not 
Include  inland  tidal  water),  when  shooting  from  boats  or  blinds  at  least  100  yards  from 
shore,  the  Federal  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  one-half  hour  before  sunset  regulation 
applies  throughout  the  waterfowl  season,  except  on  November  1,  when  shooting  before 
9 a.  m.  Is  unlawful. 

MIGRATORY  BIRD  HUNTING  METHODS 

Permitted:  Shotgun  only,  not  larger  than  10-gauge,  fired  from  shoulder  (Including)  hand- 
operated  repeating  shotguns  of  not  more  than  3-shell  capacity,  which  must  be  plugged 
to  3 shots);  bow  and  arrow;  dog;  blind;  boat  propelled  by  hand;  floating  device  other 
than  slnkbox;  artificial  waterfowl  decoys.  Injured  or  dead  waterfowl  may  be  picked  up 
by  means  of  a motorboat,  sail  boat  or  other  craft. 

Prohibited:  Automatic  shotgun;  hand-operated  repeating  shotgun  of  more  than  3-shell  capacity 
In  magazine  and  chamber  combined;  all  rifles;  live  duck  or  goose  decoys;  automobile; 
aircraft;  slnkbox  (battery);  power  boat  or  sail  boat,  or  any  device  towed  by  power  boat  or 
sail  boat;  the  placing  or  distributing  In  any  manner  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  or  other  grain 
or  product  thereof,  salt,  or  any  kind  of  feed,  whereby  migratory  game  birds  are  attracted 
or  lured;  and  taking  of  waterfowl  by  use  of  cattle,  horses  or  mules.  No  aircraft,  power 
boat  or  sailboat  may  be  used  to  concentrate,  drive,  rally  or  stir  up  waterfowl  or  coots. 

(AS  FIXED  BY  COMMISSION  AT  MEETING  ON  JULY  11,  1946) 


STATEMENT  O'F  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY 
THE  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912, 
AND  MARCH  3,  1933 

Of  Pennsylvania  Game  News  published  monthly 
at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  for  1946. 

State  of  Pennsylvania  ( ss_ 

County  of  Dauphin  ) 

Before  me,  a Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
Leo  A.  Luttringer,  Jr.,  who,  having  been  duly 
sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that 
he  is  the  Editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  News 
and  that  the  following  is  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief  a true  statement  of  the 
ownership,  management  (and  if  a daily  paper, 
the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publica- 
tion for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption, 
required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  as 

amended  by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933,  embodied 
in  section  537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 

Publisher,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
managers  are : 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Editor,  Leo  A.  Luttringer,  Jr.,  Harrisburg,  ^a. 

2.  That  the  owner  is;  (If  owned  by  a corpora- 
tion, its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and 
also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If 
not  owned  by  a corporation,  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  individual  owners  must  be  given. 
If  owned  by  a firm,  company,  or  other  unin- 
corporated concern,  its  name  and  address,  as 
well  as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must 
be  given.)  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are 
none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv- 

ing the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 

list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security 

holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation, 

the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for 

whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that 
the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  em- 
bracing affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as 
to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under 

which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who 

do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a 
capacity  other  than  that  of  a bona  fide  owner; 
and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that 
any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation 
has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said 

stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so 

stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each 

issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed, 
through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  sub- 
scribers during  the  twelve  months  preceding 
the  date  shown  above  is  (This  infor- 

mation is  required  from  daily  publications  only.) 

LEO  A.  LUTTRINGER,  JR. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  19th 
day  of  September,  1946. 

(Seal.)  LUCILLE  A.  STROUP. 

Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  March  5,  1947.) 


Answers  to  “What’s  Wrong” 

1.  The  young  of  birds  of  prey  in  first  year 
plumage  appear  larger  than  the  adults.  This  is 
because  their  feathers  have  not  yet  become  firmly 
pressed  into  their  tracts  or  patterns. 

2.  Woodpeckers,  except  the  three-toed  species, 
have  the  inner  toe  or  “thumb”  much  shorter 
than  the  other  3 toes. 

3.  Trees  which  have  been  cut  down  by  a beaver’s 
teeth  would  not  have  the  appearance  of  those 
cut  off  cleanly  with  a saw. 


Answers  “Test  Your  Skill” 

Alder,  Apple,  Ash,  Bass,  Bay,  Beech,  Birch, 
Cherry,  Chestnut,  Cypress,  Elder,  Elm,  Fir, 
Lilac,  Linden,  Maple,  Peach,  Pear,  Pine, 
Plum,  Poplar,  Rose,  Spruce,  Sumac,  Walnut. 


Answer  Cryptogram 

Answer:  Wise  hunters,  like  the  Indians, 

never  kill  more  than  they  can  use. 


± V COMMANDMENTS  OF  SAFETY 


1 


Treat  every  gun  with  the  respect  due  a loaded  gun.  This  is 
the  cardinal  rule  of  gun  safety. 


2 


Carry  only  empty  guns,  taken  down  or  with  the  action  open, 
into  your  automobile,  camp,  and  home. 


3 Always  be  sure  that  the  barrel  and  action  are  clear  of 
obstructions. 


^ Always  carry  your  gun  so  that  you  can  control  the  direction 
of  the  muzzle,  even  if  you  stumble. 


5 

6 


Be  sure  of  your  target  before  you  pull  the  trigger. 


Never  point  a gun  at  anything  you  do  not  want  to  shoot. 


Never  leave  your  gun  unattended  unless  you  unload  it  first. 


Never  climb  a tree  or  fence  with  a loaded  gun. 


Never  shoot  at  a flat,  hard  surface  or  the  surface  of  water. 


Do  not  mix  gunpowder  and  alcohol. 
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GAME  COMM 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  8Y  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION,  HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  Bureau  of  Field  Operations 


Division  of  Law  Enforcement 

W.  C.  Shaffer  Chief 


EDWARD  MARTIN,  GOVERNOR 


Division  of  Land  Management 

Janies  N.  Morton  Chief 


PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 

Ross  L.  Leffler,  President  Pittsburgh 

Robert  Lamberton,  Vice-President  Franklin 

Col.  Nicholas  Biddle  Bethayres 

G.  I.  Phillips  Alexandria 

Habold  Moltz  Williamsport 

Dr.  H.  E.  Kilgus  Brockway 

John  C.  Herman  Dauphin 

B.  K.  Williams  East  Stroudsburg 


Division  of  Research 

Robert  D.  McDowell  Acting 

Propagation  & Distribution 

Earl  S.  Greenwood  Chief 


Field  Division  Supervisors 


Administrative  Office 

Seth  Gordon  Executive  Director 

R.  A.  McCachran  Assistant  Director 


Division  of  Lands 

W.  Gard.  Conklin  Chief 


Division  of  Accounting  & Budget 

N.  E.  Slaybaugh  Comptroller 


Division  of  Public  Information 

Leo  A.  Luttringer,  Jr Chief 

Editor,  Pennsylvania  Game  News 


Training 

W.  M.  Cramer  Supt.  Training  School 


Division  “A” — M.  J.  Golden,  602  Penn  Ave.,  West 
Reading,  Pa. 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lan- 
caster, Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery,  Northampton, 
Philadelphia,  York. 

Division  “B” — Jay  C.  Gilford,  Wyoming  Ave.  and 
Welles  St.,  Forty  Fort,  Pa. 

Carbon.  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Pike, 
Schuylkill,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

Division  “C”— Robert  E.  Latimer,  352  E.  3rd  St., 
Williamsport,  Pa. 

Bradford,  Columbia.  Lycoming,  Montour,  North- 
umberland, Snyder,  Sullivan,  Tioga.  Union. 

Division  “D” — William  J.  Davis,  327  Penn  St., 
Huntingdon,  Pa. 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin, 
Fulton.  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin,  Perry. 

Division  “E” — M.  E.  Sherman,  1 E.  Du  Bois  Ave., 

Du  Bois,  Pa. 

Cameron,  Center,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Jefferson. 
McKean,  Potter. 

Division  “F”— Hayes  T.  Englert,  14  W.  1st  St.,  2nd 
Floor.  S.  S.  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Lawrence, 
Mercer.  Venango,  Warren. 

Division  “G” — Thomas  F.  Bell,  405  Main  St.,  2d  Floor, 
McClellan  Bldg..  Irwin,  Pa. 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette, 
Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Washington, 
Westmoreland. 


HOW  TO  SUBSCRIBE 


RATES — Effective  July  1,  1946,  $1.00  for  one  year, 
$1.50  for  two  years,  and  $2.00  for  three  years  for  every- 
one, residents  and  non-residents,  with  a special  rate 
of  50  cents  for  all  resident  sportsmen’s  organizations, 
provided  such  subscriptions  are  submitted  in  lots  of 
ten  or  more.  Remittance  by  cheek  or  money  order  to 
be  made  payable  to  the  Department  of  Revenue,  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania.  CASH  FORWARDED  AT 
SENDER’S  RISK.  STAMPS  NOT  ACCEPTED.  Your 
local  Game  Protector,  County  Treasurer  or  other 
Hunting  License  Issuing  Agent  will  take  your  subscrip- 
tion; or  you  may  forward  it  direct  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Harrisburg,  pa. 


Please  report  all  changes  of  address  promptly,  send- 
ing both  your  old  and  new  addresses. 

Please  address  all  communications  to  the  Editorial 
Office. 

Publication  office,  Cameron  and  Kelker  Sts.,  Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Executive  and  editorial  office,  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the  Post  Office  of 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  under  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 

Permission  to  reprint  will  be  granted  provided 
proper  credit  is  given. 

Mailed  in  conformity  with  P.OR.  Order  No.  19687. 
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IN  THIS  ISSUE 


PLAIN  TALK  ON  WILDLIFE  CONSERVATION 


Training  Men  for  the 
Home  Front 

By  R.  Lamberton 

★ 

Wendell  Wieand  Bags  A 
Bear 


By  M.  'M.  Hartsough 

★ 


Don’t  Make  My  Duck  Pond 
a Refuge 

By  Albert  M.  Day 


What  Became  of  Them? 

By  Dr.  Herbert  H.  Beck 

★ 

Game  Birds  Need  More 
Vitamin  A 
★ 

Soil  and  Human  Health 

By  Russell  M.  Wilder,  M.  D. 

★ 

Flying  Squirrels 

By  Caroline  Heppenstall 

★ 

Guns  and  Gun  Dogs 

By  Ted  Trueblood  and  Herbert 
Kendrick 

★ 

What  About  Termites 

By  A.  B.  Champla  in 

★ 

Bow  and  Arrow  Hunting 

By  Johnny  Mock 

★ 

The  Outdoorman’s 
Bookshelf 
★ 

Letters  From  Our  Readers 

★ 

Field  Notes 

★ 

Christmas  Trees 

By  Carsten  Ahrens 

★ 

The  Common  Box  Turtle 

By  Roger  M.  Latham 

★ 


COVER 

By  Jacob  Bates  Abbott 


TO  us  the  outstanding  address  at  the  re- 
cent North  American  Wildlife  Conference 
was  made  by  E.  Sydney  Stephens,  Chair- 
man of  the  Missouri  Conservation  Commis- 
sion. It  was  plain  talk  from  a man  who 
has  given  much  thought  to  the  problems 
of  the  moment  in  Wildlife  conservation,  and 
who  is  in  a position  to  know  whereof  he 
speaks.  Some  of  his  points  deserve  a wider 
audience  than  the  Conference  session  or 
that  the  Transactions,  later  to  be  published, 
will  afford. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Stephens’  address  was 
“Where  Are  We  and  What  Time  Is  It?” 
Pointing  out  that  we  are  faced  with  “the 
certain  prospect  of  increasing  demands  on 
our  natural  resources,”  he  declared  that 
“there  are  ugly  spots  in  the  wildlife  picture. 
. . . We  still  read  and  hear  about  ex- 

ploitation, commercialization,  game  hogs  and 
violators,  and  we  know  that  they  exist 
despite  education  and  law  enforcement.  But 
we  are  inclined  to  think  of  them  in  terms 
of  uncouth,  uninformed  and  sometimes 
criminal  individuals.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  such  gentry  are  with  us,  but  we  are 
prone  to  overlook  the  organized  and  well- 
heeled  predators  of  special  privilege.  . . . 
They  frequently  ask  to  be  exempted  from 
restrictions  which  they  insist  should  be 
placed  upon  others  less  fortunate.  . . . 

Too  many  hunters  and  fishermen  regard 
bag  and  creel  limits  as  goals  to  be  attained 
rather  than  deadlines  beyond  which  they 
may  not  go.” 

Progress  and  gains  have  been  recorded 
here  and  there,  Mr.  Stephens  asserted,  but 
existing  agencies- — federal,  state  and  private 
— are  not  yet  doing  the  important  task  of 
telling  the  general  public  the  story  of  con- 
servation and  the  vital  relationships  between 
land  and  all  its  products,  which  are  funda- 
mental to  a balanced  civilization.  Attempt- 
ing to  assess  the  blame  for  this  failure,  the 
Commissioner  asserted  that  it  lies  princi- 
pally with  state  administration.  Assaying 
the  state  administrations,  Mr.  Stephens  ap- 
plied a few  simple  and  reasonable  standards 
— “adequate  legal  authority,  employment  of 
trained  personnel,  the  development  of  wild- 
life environment,  education,  practical  re- 
search, cooperation  with  landowners,  and 
the  support  of  citizen  organizations.” 
“Judged  by  these  standards,”  Mr.  Stephens 
said,  “here  is  how  the  states  rate:  Twenty- 
five  are  lacking  in  adequate  legal  authority 
to  administer  wildlife  resources  or  to  regu- 
late their  use.  Regulation  is  essential  to 
conservation;  the  two  are  inseparable;  to 
divide  them  would  be  like  trying  to  build 
a savings  account  and  giving  a second  party 
a book  of  blank  checks.  . . . Sixteen  states 
employ  no  trained  technicians  whatever,  or 
are  not  better  than  twenty  percent  equipped 
or  manned.  Fourteen  give  no  attention  to 
the  improvement  or  development  of  en- 


vironment. Twenty-one  carry  on  no  co- 
operation with  any  group  or  individual. 
Fourteen  make  no  effort  whatever  in  the 
field  of  education,  and  twenty  others  do  not 
claim  to  be  more  than  fifty  percent  efficient 
in  that  vital  field;  none  is  more  than  seventy 
percent  efficient.  Twenty-three,  or  practi- 
cally one-half  of  the  states,  do  not  carry  on 
research  of  any  kind.  Nineteen  do  not  co- 
operate with  any  landowner  or  land  use 
agency.  Five  states  maintain  no  forestry 
department  or  agencies,  and  six  have  no  co- 
operative forest  fire  prevention  and  con- 
trol program.  . . . Twenty-three  complain 
of  the  absence  of  adequate  support  of  organ- 
ized groups.  The  turnover  in  directors  is 
faster  than  a jet-propelled  plane.” 

Mr.  Stephens  gave  only  five  states  a “pass- 
ing grade  of  sixty  or  better”  on  efficiency,  and 
pointed  to  pitiful  deficiency  in  the  applica- 
tion of  sound  practices;  to  the  continuation 
of  outmoded  and  even  detrimental  policies; 
to  domination  by  politics;  to  lack  of  edu- 
cation and  research  activities.  He  declared 
that  “there  are  a lot  of  people  interested  in 
more  wildlife  and  better  living,  and  that  in- 
cludes just  about  everybody — everybody  who 
eats,  wears  clothes  and  lives  in  houses. 
They  can  be  expected  to  do  something  once 
they  are  aroused.”  The  responsibility  of 
arousing  the  people  rests,  he  went  on,  upon 
the  outdoor  writers,  if  they  will  only  learn 
what  conservation  is. 

“The  trouble  is,”  Mr.  Stephens  continued, 
“that  about  ninety-eight  percent  of  them  ap- 
parently don’t  know  what  it’s  all  about. 
They  either  clip  and  paste,  or  they  write 
glowing  accounts  and  publish  pictures  of 
what  Joe  Doakes  killed  or  caught  last  week- 
end, which  only  invites  and  incites  millions 
of  others  to  go  and  do  likewise.  But  nary 
a word  about  what  it  takes  to  put  fish  in 
streams  or  birds  in  fields.  Too  often  they 
preach  the  heresy  of  restocking  of  fields 
and  streams,  and  keep  alive  in  the  minds 
of  hopeful  and  greedy  nimrods  and  fake 
state  departments  the  vain  hope  of  more 
game  from  incubators  and  brooders,  and 
they  completely  ignore  Mother  Nature,  who 
can  do  a vastly  better  and  bigger  job.  . . . 

“All  of  us  here,  it  can  be  assumed,  know 
the  stake  which  wildlife,  indeed  human  life, 
has  in  sound  conservation,  but  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  people — and  especially  the 
‘sportsmen’ — don’t  know  it.  . . . Here  is 

an  inspiring  challenge  to  the  outdoor  writers 
of  America  and  a plain  and  solemn  respon- 
sibility.” 

Mr.  Stephens  has,  through  this  plain  talk, 
written  our  editorial  for  us.  He  has  shown 
the  responsibility  that  rests  not  alone  upon 
administrators  and  outdoor  writers  but  on 
everyone  interested  in  wildlife.  This  is  no 
time  for  complacency. — August-September, 
1946  Nature  Magazine. 
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The  Training  School  was  established  in  1936 — the  first  permanent  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  Country.  Above  is  a 
view  of  the  administration  building.  It  combines  kitchen,  dining  room,  study  rooms  and  dormitory.  A newer  dormitory 
and  classroom  building  is  located  at  the  rear  of  the  administrative  headquarters. 
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TRAINING  MEN 


FOR  THE 

By  R.  LAMBERTON* ** 


HOME  FRONT' 


THE  term  G.I.  has  come  into  common 
usage  in  the  United  States  during  the 
past  few  years,  and  we  are  proud  of  the 
record  established  by  these  trained  civilian 
soldiers,  whom  we  have  affectionately  come 
to  know  as  G.I.’s.  But  I want  to  tell  you 
today  about  a different  kind  of  a civilian 
soldier — if  we  were  to  use  just  initials, 
their  designation  would  be  GP.’s — which,  in 
the  language  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, stands  for  Game  Protectors. 

Yes,  these  are  the  soldiers  in  our  Com- 
monwealth who  are  serving  in  the  front  line 
of  defense  of  our  vast  Natural  Resources. 
They  stand  guard  over  the  wildlife  of  the 
fields  and  forests  in  the  vast  domain  founded 
by  William  Penn  and  known  as  Penns 
Woods,  a wonderful  heritage  .which  we  want 
to  pass  on  to  our  descendants  to  enjoy.  To 
do  this  we  must  use  the  Great  Outdoors  in 
a much  wiser  manner  than  did  our  Pioneer 
Forefathers. 

When  the  General  Assembly  in  1895 
authorized  the  appointment  of  a Game  Com- 
mission (the  original  six  Members  were  not 
appointed  until  November  17,  1896),  the  law 
empowered  the  Commissiori  to  appoint  not 
to  exceed  ten  (10)  Game  Protectors.  It 
stipulated  that  they  should  receive  no  com- 
pensation or  expenses.  They  were  entitled 
to  one-half  of  the  penalties  collected,  plus 
certain  fees. 

While  the  Commission  from  the  beginning 
endeavored  to  secure  the  services  of  capable 
men,  the  appointments  in  the  early  days 
quite  often  were  largely  political.  Most  of 
these  men  were  hardboiled,  courageous  in- 
dividuals, because  they  had  to  perform  their 
duties  in  an  era  when  knockdown,  drag-out 
tactics  of  necessity  were  the  custom  among 
law  enforcement  officers. 

The  term  “Game  Warden,”  as  these  offi- 
cers were  then  generally  called,  definitely 
had  a stigma  attached  to  it,  largely  because 
the  more  penalties  they  collected  the  greater 
was  their  income.  By  and  large,  those  early 
pioneer  Game  Protectors  were  loyal,  efficient 
men,  and  rendered  unusual  service  during  a 
period  when  respect  for  the  Game  Laws 
was  practically  non-existent. 

One  of  the  most  important  early  advance- 
ments made  by  the  Commission  was  the 
elimination  of  the  part  penalty  for  prosecu- 
tions, and  paying  the  Game  Protectors  sal- 
aries, though  meager  they  were,  for  their 
services.  As  the  work  expanded,  the  quali- 
fications for  these  officers  became  more  ex- 
acting, and  greater  care  became  essential  in 
the  selection  of  field  personnel. 

In  1924  the  Commission  established  the 
competitive  examination  system  in  the  se- 
lection of  field  officers,  and  while  this  was 
a great  improvement  over  the  old  plan,  it 
still  did  not  provide  trained  men.  The  old 
method  of  giving  an  appointee  a badge,  com- 
mission, game  law  book,  and  other  creden- 
tials, and  then  sending  him  out  on  a job 

* Address  to  the  Officers  and  Directors,  South- 
west Division,  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs, 
Jacktown  Hotel.  Nov.  24,  1946. 

**  Vice-President 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 


Training  School  Named  “The  Ross 
L.  Leffler  Training  School”  in  honor 
of  President  Leffler  by  The  Game 
Commission  at  its  meeting  Oct.  2, 
1946,  because  of  his  personal  interest 
in  the  Training  Program. 


Hon.  Ross  L.  Leffler, 
President, 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 


where  he  would  have  contact  daily  with  the 
constitutional  rights  of  our  citizens  still  con- 
tinued in  effect.  He  was  supposed  to  over- 
come the  antagonism  against  game  law  en- 
forcement, and  to  win  friends  for  this  new 
program  of  game  conservation  and  restora- 
tion. This  was  really  expecting  too  much 
of  all  but  a few  exceptional  men. 

It  is  true  that  long  ago  the  Commission 
recognized  the  need  for  some  kind  of  train- 
ing, and  the  conference  school  of  instruction 
method  was  adopted.  All  field  officers  were 
called  to  Harrisburg  for  the  first  conference 
in  1920.  Subsequently,  conferences  of  this 
type  were  held  in  various  parts  of  the  State 
in  1923,  1924,  1925,  1927,  and  the  final  one 
was  held  at  Mt.  Gretna  in  1930,  after  the 
field  force  was  fully  uniformed  in  the  fall 
of  1929.  These  conferences  did  much  good, 
but  they  were  too  large;  too  much  instruc- 
tion had  to  be  crowded  into  two  or  three 
days  in  each  instance,  so  that  the  full  value 
intended  could  not  be  gained  from  them. 

The  work  of  the  Game  Commission  had 
greatly  increased;  land  was  being  purchased 
and  had  to  be  managed  to  the  best  interests 
of  a game  supply;  more  hunters  in  the  field 
necessitated  a more  efficient  law  enforce- 
ment group  of  officers;  bounties  were  paid 
for  the  killing  of  predators;  public  relations 
programs  of  wild  bird  and  animal  exhibits, 
motion  pictures,  etc.,  were  becoming  more 
popular,  and  speakers  were  being  requested 
for  all  kinds  of  public  programs,  so  that  the 


v/ork  of  a modem  Game  Protector  gradually 
developed  into  a recognized  vocation,  a 
profession.  Men  could  no  longer  be  ex- 
pected to  learn  all  of  these  duties  through 
the  hard  knocks  of  experience  or  the  “trial 
and  error”  method.  It  wasn’t  fair  either  to 
the  sportsmen  or  the  officers  to  ask  any 
man  to  become  proficient  over  night  in  these 
many  lines  of  activity  without  instruction. 

The  Members  of  the  Game  Commission 
over  the  years  have  felt  that  business  meth- 
ods and  practices  can  be  applied  to  any 
public  undertaking  with  the  same  high  de- 
gree of  success  as  in  commerce.  The  need 
for  better  equipping  our  field  officers  be- 
came imperative,  and  in  1932  President  Ross 
L.  Leffler  conceived  the  idea  of  a Training 
School  where  they  could  be  given  training 
courses  similar  to  those  which  enterprising 
businesses  had  long  been  using. 

The  next  step  was  to  decide  where  this 
School  should  be  located.  About  that  time 
the  Game  Commission  purchased  a tract  of 
State  Game  Lands  seven  miles  northwest 
of  Brockway,  in  Jefferson  County,  known 
as  the  Marshall  lands.  On  this  tract  Mr. 
Marshall  had  a summer  home,  a large  bam, 
garages,  and  other  buildings.  Former  Com- 
missioner John  M.  Phillips,  to  whom  the 
property  had  been  offered  before  the  Com- 
mission bought  it,  suggested  that  this 
beautiful  site  would  be  an  ideal  place  for 
the  School,  and  his  idea  was  adopted  by  the 
Commission.  A training  School  for  Game 
Protectors  became  a reality  in  1932,  and 
again  Pennsylvania  had  pioneered  in  a move- 
ment that  later  spread  to  many  of  the 
States  of  the  Union. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  one-week  in- 
service  training  classes  of  instruction  for  all 
of  the  field  officers  during  the  summer  of 
1932,  and  139  men  attended  over  a period  of 
six  weeks.  This  in-service  training  was 
repeated  in  1933,  1934,  and  1935.  Besides 
helping  the  men  to  become  more  familiar 
with  their  duties,  it  proved  to  be  a morale 
builder,  and  many  happy  days  can  be  re- 
called of  the  Training  School  associations. 
But  new  men  were  still  being  selected  by 
competitive  examination  and  put  to  work  in 
the  field  immediately. 

It  would  be  fundamentally  wrong  to  have 
an  untrained  person  suddenly  decide  to  open 
a Doctor’s  office,  diagnose  peoples’  ills,  dis- 
pense medicines  and  drugs,  or  perform  oper- 
ations, without  possibly  even  a knowledge 
of  anatomy.  In  like  manner,  it  was  still 
wrong  to  hand  a man  a game  law  book,  a 
badge,  permit  him  to  carry  a gun  capable 
of  taking  human  life  by  the  single  pull  of  a 
trigger,  and  expect  him  to  properly  discharge 
all  of  the  duties  coming  under  his  authority, 
without  learning  the  basic  things  which  make 
game  conservation  activities  click. 

The  Commission,  therefore,  in  1936  decided 
to  make  the  School  permanent,  and  use  it 
primarily  for  the  training  of  new  men. 
This  also  was  a national  innovation.  These 
men  were  to  be  selected  from  applicants 
meeting  rigid  requirements  and  qualifica- 
tions. Height  and  weight  requirement  were 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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WENDELL  WIEAND 
BAGS  A 
BEAR 


By  M.  M.  HARTSOUGH 


“I  hate  to  tell  you  this”,  Gramp  said,  “but  you  didn’t  shoot  just,  one  bear 
this  afternoon;  you  shot  three!” 


WENDELL  WIEAND  was  beginning  to 
wish  that  he’d  never  seen  a bear.  The 
shadows  were  tall  on  the  steep  sides  of  the 
ravine,  and  the  cliffs  glittered  with  dripping 
icicles.  He  took  a deep  breath  whenever 
he  passed  a fragrant  pine,  but  scarcely  heard 
the  icy  waters  of  the  creek  falling  against 
the  stones. 

“What’s  eatin’  ye,  Wenn?”  Gramp  Hard- 
egan  squinted  up  into  the  face  of  his  friend 
as  they  sloshed  along  through  the  fast- 
melting snow.  “Ye  were  spry  enough  when 
we  found  them  bear  tracks,  ’bout  an  hour 
ago;  now  ye  walk  like  ye  got  lead  in 
your  boots.” 

“I’m  fine,”  Wieand  said.  “You  just 
imagine  . . 

Sandy  MacMillan  was  in  the  lead.  “It’s 
you  who  are  imagining  things,  lad.”  He 
stopped  and  laid  a hand  on  Wieand’s  arm. 
“You’re  thinkin’  what  might  happen  to  you 
at  The  Club  if  you  shot  at  the  bear  and 
missed.” 

“It’d  spoil  his  record.”  Gramp  was  look- 
ing for  a place  to  rest.  “He’s  one  of  the 
few  men  I know  who’s  been  able  to  practice 
what  he  preaches.” 

“I  wish  the  initiation  were  over.”  Wieand 
leaned  up  against  a dry  stone,  his  gun  still 
cradled  in  his  arm.  “I’ve  waited  half  my 
life  to  get  in  that  Cliff  Dwellers  Hunt  Club; 
now,  I’m  as  jumpy  as  a June  bug.” 

“You’re  the  envy  of  every  man  in  the 
county,”  Gramp  told  him,  perching  on  a 
flat  rock  near  the  creek.  “I’d  give  my  eye- 
teeth to  belong  to  a Club  like  that.  Fifty 
members  with  10,000  acres  of  wild  land 


“Forty-nine  since  Judge  Reynolds  died,” 
Sandy  corrected  him.  “We’ll  get  back  to 
fifty,  tonight.” 

“Yeah!”  Wieand  sighed,  “if  I don’t  break 
any  of  the  game  rules  before  sundown. 
Maybe  I should  have  stayed  home,  today, 
but  Frenchy  Peters  insisted  ...” 

There  was  a shout  from  the  other  side 
of  the  ravine.  “Yo,  ho!  Make  haste,  my 
friends!”  It  was  Frenchy  Peters.  “These 
tracks,  they  are  getting  too  fresh  for  one 
man  to  follow.” 

“We’re  coming.”  Wendell  Wieand  should- 
ered his  gun,  but  he  couldn’t  remember 
when  he’d  had  so  little  interest  in  bears. 

“Not  scared  are  you,  Wenn?”  Peters’ 
laugh  was  pointed;  insinuating. 

“No,  I’m  not  scared.” 

Then  it  dawned  on  Wieand  that  Frenchy 
had  been  taking  these  verbal  pot  shots  at 
him  ever  since  they  first  picked  up  the 
trail  of  the  two  bears.  It  was  in  that  little 
sunlit  clearing  where  Pine  Creek  tumbles 
into  Rocky  Run.  Wieand  found  the  tracks 
first  and  called  to  the  others. 

“Hey,  fellows!”  he  yelled.  “Bears!  Come 
a-runnin’!” 

“Run?”  Frenchy  Peters  slipped  on  a 
clump  of  wet  grass  and  almost  took  a 
tumble,  but  he  was  the  first  one  there. 

Gramp  Hardegan  half-jumped,  half-slid 
off  a huge  rock  and  landed  in  six  inches  of 
slush.  He  swished  the  water  off  the  seat 
of  his  pants  and  hobbled  over  to  examine 
the  footprints  in  the  snow. 

“They’re  bear  tracks,”  he  grinned.  “Sure 
as  I’m  alive.” 


“Oui”  Peters  shouted.  “The  one,  she  is  as 
big  as  an  elephant’s!” 

Sandy  MacMillan  was  crashing  around  in 
a little  patch  of  evergreens.  He  climbed 
toward  the  others,  shielding  his  camera  from 
the  dripping  trees.  “Wait,  lads!”  he  called. 
“I  want  to  get  a picture.  First  bear  tracks  of 
the  season,  for  me.” 

Wieand  shifted  his  gun  to  the  other  shoul- 
der and  squatted  down  on  his  heels  to  get  a 
better  look  at  the  prints.  “You  can’t  be  too 
sure  about  bear  tracks,”  he  said,  “or  any 
other  kind  of  tracks — when  the  snow  is 
melting.” 

“Listen  to  him!”  Peters  smiled,  but  there 
was  a sharp  edge  to  his  voice.  “Membership 
in  the  Cliff  Dwellers  Hunt  Club  makes  one 
an  authority  on  bears!” 

“I’m  not  a member — yet.”  The  color  in 
Wieand’s  cheeks  crept  up  to  his  ears.  “To- 
night, maybe,  if  my  luck  holds  good.” 
“Aye!”  nodded  Sandy,  “and  that  ye  will.” 
The  Scotsman  screwed  up  his  face  as  he 
adjusted  his  camera.  “Pay  no  mind  to  Peters. 
It’s  many  a year,  now,  he’s  been  tryin’  to  get 
in  that  same  Club,  himself.” 

Peters  stained  a clean  patch  of  snow  with 
a dribble  of  tobacco  juice  as  he  turned  and 
walked  down  towards  Rocky  Run. 

Gramp  concentrated  on  the  bear  tracks. 
He  smoothed  the  edge  of  one  print  with  the 
toe  of  his  boot. 

“Wieand’s  dead  right,”  Gramp  said.  “When 
the  snow’s  meltin’  like  this,  it  spreads  out  in 
all  directions  when  you  step  on  it — the  softer 
the  snow,  the  more  it  spreads.”  The  old  man 
demonstrated  his  point  by  planting  his  own 
footprints  in  an  unbroken  patch  of  white. 
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“If  both  them  tracks  was  made  at  once,” 
Gramp  continued.  “I’d  bet  on  a mother  bear 
and  her  cub.  Otherwise,  we  might  be  on  the 
trail  of  two  half-grown  bears — or  mebbe  two 
old  ones.  You  just  can’t  tell.” 

“What  makes  the  difference?”  asked 
Peters,  coming  back  to  the  group.  “One 
might  get  the  two  of  them,  no?  A bear 
steak,  she  would  taste  mighty  good.” 

“Just  be  sure  that  both  bears  are  over  one 
year  old,”  Wieand  said.  “There’s  no  excuse 
for  anyone  to  violate  the  game  laws.” 

“That  is  what  you  say,  my  friend.”  Peters’ 
mouth  was  drawn  to  a thin,  straight  line. 
“When  I live  in  Canada,  I belong  to  the  best 
clubs.  Here,  they  will  not  take  me  because 
of  a little  . . . accident.  They  remember, 
always,  the  spiked  buck!” 

Wieand  said  nothing.  He  just  stood  up  and 
looked  at  Peters.  It  takes  more  than  a clean 
sports  record  to  get  in  a Club  like  that,  he 
thought.  Character  is  the  big  thing;  besides, 
you  have  to  be  an  all-around  good  fellow. 

“In  1925,  it  was,  I come  here  from 
Quebec,”  Frenchy  said.  “I  buy  a factory;  I 
make  much  money.  The  Gramps  and  I go 
hunting.  Suddenly,  one  day,  a four-antlered 
deer  we  see — standing  in  a thicket.  The 
weather,  she  is  cold;  my  glasses,  they  are 
foggy.  I stop,  I take  careful  aim — I bring 
him  down.” 

“You  should’ve  seen  him,”  Gramp  chuck- 
led. “He  was  awful  cocky  until  we  reached 
the  carcass  and  found  that  he’d  shot  a poor 
little  spike  buck — ’bout  a year  ’n’  a half  old.” 

“A  clean  slate  I had,  up  to  then,”  Frenchy 
continued.  “Still  I don’t  know  how  she 
happens.  I theenk  it  was  the  fog  on  my 
glasses.  I shut  my  eyes  ...  I see  him  now. 
In  a clump  of  staghorn  sumach  he  is  stand- 
ing . . .” 

“I’m  sorry,  Frenchy,”  Wieand  said.  “I 
know  how  you  feel  about  The  Club.” 

“Funniest  thing  I ever  saw.”  Gramp 
chuckled,  deep  down  in  his  throat,  like  the 
drumming  of  a ruffed  grouse.  “One  minute, 
Peters  was  standin’  there,  braggin’  ’bout  his 
four-point  buck;  the  next  minute,  he  had  his 
tail  between  his  legs  like  a sheep-killin’ 
dog.” 

They  all  laughed — even  Peters. 

Wieand  looked  at  his  watch.  “The  sun  sets 
at  four-forty-eight.  Think  these  tracks  will 
be  here,  tomorrow?” 

“Non!  Non!”  Peters  still  had  that  set  line 
about  his  mouth.  “We’re  tailing  ’em,  now!” 

And  so,  as  they  slipped  and  slid  through 
the  mud  and  slush,  Wendell  Wieand  began 
to  wish  that  he’d  never  seen  a bear.  Other 
years,  he  could  hardly  wait  until  the  bear 
season  opened.  Today,  he  knew  that  he 
should  be  back  at  the  clubhouse,  working  on 
his  speech.  They  expected  him  to  say  a few 
words,  after  the  initiation,  and  he  hadn’t 
gotten  past  the  “Mr.  President  and  Fellow 
Club  Members.” 

The  trail  followed  the  creek  into  a dead- 
end valley  shaped  like  a pear.  It  was  full  of 
pines,  firs,  spruces  and  evergreens.  Wieand 
remembered  it  as  it  was  in  summer,  when 
every  big  rock  looked  like  a moss-covered 
castle  with  hanging  gardens  of  ferns,  and  the 
forest  floor  was  a carpet  of  brown  pine 
needles. 

“We’re  headed  straight  for  the  Devil’s 
Rockpile,”  Gramp  said.  “That’s  a mighty 
good  place  for  a bear’s  den.  They  can  hole 


up  there  and  sleep  all  winter  without  any- 
one disturbin’  ’em.” 

“Aye,”  Sandy  agreed.  “There’s  a cave  on 
either  side  of  that  stony  hill.” 

“You  and  Peters  take  this  side,”  the  old 
man  suggested,  “and  Wieand  and  I’ll  go 
’round  to  the  other.” 

The  hole  on  the  far  side  of  the  Rockpile 
was  very  small;  hardly  large  enough  for  an 
old  bear  to  squeeze  through. 

“I  don’t  think  we  should  take  any  chances 
on  wounding  the  animals  in  a place  like 
this,”  Wieand  told  Gramp.  “Black  bears 
usually  mind  their  own  business,  but,  as  you 
know,  they’ll  put  up  a good  fight  if  they’re 
cornered  or  wounded.” 

“Take  careful  aim,”  Gramp  yelled  at  the 
boys,  “an’  be  sure  you  get  ’em  with  the  first 
shot.  I’m  savin’  my  lead  for  that  cuss  that’s 
been  robbin’  my  bee  hives!” 

The  sun  dropped  behind  the  mountain  and 
the  men  could  feel  the  dampness  closing  in 


around  them.  Wendell  looked  at  his  watch  a 
half-dozen  times  while  he  was  waiting  for 
the  bear  to  show  himself. 

“We’ll  foe  here  all  night,”  he  said,  “unless 
we  bait  ’em  out  or  smoke  ’em  out.” 

Wendell  selected  six  round  pebbles  and 
popped  them  into  the  opening.  One,  two, 
three — hit  the  back  of  the  cave  with  a sharp 
crack.  The  next  two  disappeared  into 
silence.  Wieand  was  only  ten  feet  away 
when  he  hurled  the  last  missile  into  the  den. 
Before  he  could  unwind,  a long  black  snout 
and  two  beady  eyes  came  snarling  out  of  the 
darkness.  Instinctively,  he  stepped  back  a 
few  paces.  His  boots  hit  a muddy  spot  and 
he  almost  took  a tumble. 

The  bear  tossed  its  head  to  one  side  and 
let  out  a howl  which  cracked  the  icicles  on 
the  cliff  and  played  ball  on  the  sides  of  the 
ravine.  It  also  took  the  lead  out  of  Wieand’s 
feet.  He  slipped  and  slid  through  the  slush, 
side-stepping  away  from  that  hungry-look- 
ing  mouth  with  its  red  tongue  and  gleaming 
white  teeth.  There  was  a big,  flat  stone  at 
the  edge  of  the  creek  where  he’d  have  solid 
footing.  He  backed  up,  the  last  few  feet  with 
his  gun  pointed  towards  the  angry  bruin. 

Gramp  had  one  eye  on  the  bear  and  one 
on  Wieand.  “Better  hold  your  fire,”  he  said, 
“until  we’re  sure  he’s  a legal  bear.” 

“Twenty-five  feet’s  far  enough.”  Wieand 
scraped  some  of  the  mud  off  his  boots  and 
took  a firm  stand  on  the  stone. 


They  could  see  the  bear’s  ears,  in  the  dusk, 
and  the  white  spots  around  his  mouth. 
Gramp  took  another  squint  at  Wieand.  He 
was  standing  there,  like  a statue,  with  his 
fur  cap  pushed  back  on  his  head;  his  hands 
gripping  the  rifle  tight  enough  to  split  the 
butt. 

The  bear’s  neck  followed  his  snarling  head, 
then  his  big  hairy  paws  came  out,  one  after 
the  other. 

“He’s  legal,”  Gramp  yelled.  “Must  be  a 
two-hundred  pounder!” 

But  the  more  they  looked  at  him,  the  big- 
ger he  got.  Wieand  didn’t  wait  to  get  a shot 
behind  the  shoulder.  He  just  steadied  his 
aim  and  fired.  The  head  and  fore  legs  dis- 
appeared, for  a minute,  then  came  right  back 
out  again. 

“Take  your  time,”  Gramp  quavered,  “and 
hit  him  between  the  eyes!”  The  old  man 
was  standing  near  a small  dead  tree  with 
one  hand  on  the  lowest  limb. 

Wieand  blazed  away,  for  the  second  time, 
and  the  same  thing  happened.  The  shot  just 
seemed  to  stun  the  bear  for  a minute.  He 
acted  like  a jack-in-the-box,  drawing  his 
head  in,  then  sticking  it  right  back  out  again. 

“Good  gosh-A’mighty!”  yelled  Wieand. 
“He’s  got  nine  lives!” 

“You’re  not  firin’  blanks,  are  you?”  Gramp 
joshed  him,  but  Wieand  didn’t  answer.  He 
waited  until  the  bear  was  halfway  out  of  the 
den,  then  took  careful  aim  and  pulled  the 
trigger.  He  got  him,  that  time — right  be- 
tween the  eyes. 

Meanwhile,  there  were  some  shots  on  the 
other  side  of  the  cave.  The  boys  were  yell- 
ing at  Wieand,  so  he  just  took  one  look  at 
his  middle-sized  bear  and  went  around  to 
see  what  luck  they  had.  Gramp  investigated 
Wieand’s  kill  a little  more  thoroughly  than 
he  did,  then  hurried  over  to  where  Mac- 
Millan and  Peters  were  gloating  over  a huge 
mother  bear  that  must  have  weighed  four 
hundred  pounds.  Peters’  bullet  had  laid  Mrs. 
Bruin  low  and  there  was  much  laughing  and 
back-slapping  over  the  fact  that  they  had 
bagged  the  season’s  limit  for  their  party  on 
the  first  day. 

“Let  us  go  over  to  see  Wieand’s  bear,” 
Peters  said,  but  Gramp  blocked  the  way. 

“It’s  only  a two-hundred-pounder,”  Gramp 
told  them.  “Besides,  it’s  gettin’  late.  We’ll 
have  to  make  tracks  if  we  get  out  of  this 
ravine  before  it’s  pitch  black.” 

“Gramp’s  right,  as  usual.”  Sandy  Mac- 
Millan looked  up  at  the  darkening  sky.  “A 
lad  could  break  his  leg  on  that  rocky  trail.” 

“I’ll  borrow  Slim  Johnson’s  mule,”  Gramp 
said.  “We  can  come  back*,  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  and  drag  the  bears  out.” 

The  others  agreed. 

When  they  reached  the  cars,  Gramp 
climbed  in  beside  Wieand.  Peters  rode  with 
MacMillan.  They  had  a little  trouble  get- 
ting out  of  the  slush,  but  were  soon  on  their 
way  with  Sandy  in  the  lead. 

Wieand  settled  himself  behind  the  wheel, 
happy  and  relaxed.  “Well,  Gramp,”  he  said, 
“what  do  you  think  of  my  bear?” 

“Which  one?”  Gramp  asked. 

“Which  one?  Why  the  one  I shot  this  aft- 
ernoon, of  course!” 

“I  hate  to  tell  you  this.”  Gramp  said,  “but 
you  didn’t  shoot  just  one  bear  this  afternoon; 
you  shot  three!” 

“You’re  kidding!”  Wendell  pulled  over  to 
(Continued  on  page  39) 
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MY  DUCK  POND  A REFUGE 

By  ALBERT  M.  DAY* 


DON'T  MAKE 

Photos  U.  S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service. 


Lower  Souris  Refuge  in  North  Dakota. 


HY,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,” 
a friend  of  mine  recently  asked  me, 
“does  the  United  States  Government — my 
Country — want  to  ruin  my  duck  hunting? 
Why  does  it  persist  in  buying  up  all  the 
good  duck  marshes  and  making  refuges  out 
of  them?  Why  do  I have  to  buy  a dollar 
Duck  Stamp  when  Uncle  Sam  not  only  puts 
all  sorts  of  restrictions  on  how,  when  and 
where  I can  hunt,  but  bottles  up  my  favorite 
marsh?  Where  do  I get  off? 

“1 11  have  you  know  I help  raise  these 
ducks,”  he  insisted  as  he  warmed  up  to  his 
subject.  “I  contribute  to  Ducks  Unlimited 
for  its  duck  factories  in  Canada.  We  pro- 
duce the  birds,  and  then  you  guys  in  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  hoard  them  on  the 
refuges  where  we  are  not  allowed  to  shoot. 
How  come?” 

The  fellow  was  just  about  as  wet  as  a duck 
hunter  can  ever  be — and  that  is  really  moist 
— because  refuges  were  not  ruining  his  hunt- 
img,  they  were  helping  it.  They  were  holding 
the  birds  in  his  area  longer,  and  giving  them 
a safe  place  to  rest.  This  fellow  figured  he 
ought  to  have  his  ducks  as  handy  as  clay 
pigeons.  He  wanted  them  ready  made.  He 
wanted  to  shoot  them  on  his  day  off,  and 
then  expect  a new  batch  waiting  to  be  pul- 
verized the  next  time  he  went  out. 

But  ducks  are  not  like  that.  You  can’t 
stack  them  up  like  clay  targets.  Managing 
the  nation  s waterfowl  resources  isn’t  quite 
that  simple.  It  takes  more  than  the  pur- 
chase of  a duck  stamp  and  a hunting  license 
and  a contribution  to  Ducks  Unlimited.  It 
takes  a lot  of  intelligent  planniing,  good  en- 
forcement and  current  information  on  popu- 
* Director.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service. 


lations  to  make  the  program  click.  And  then 
there  are  many  unknown  factors  that  must 
be  considered.  For  instance,  when  we  made 
last  season’s  regulations  we  could  only  guess 
the  probable  number  of  hunters  there  would 
be.  The  war  hadn’t  ended  when  they  were 
decided  on. 

Refuges  and  sanctuaries  must  be  located 
all  along  the  flight  lanes  and  in  the  southern 
wintering  grounds.  Breeding  areas  in  Can- 


ada and  Alaska  aren’t  enough.  They  axe 
only  half  the  story.  Maybe  a gunner  com- 
plains when  Uncle  Sam  takes  over  Marshy 
Point,  his  old  gun  club.  If  it  had  been 
someone  else’s  place,  he  would  have  been  in 
favor  of  it,  because  most  waterfowl  hunters 
have  seen  enough  to  realize  that  the  refuge 
principle  is  the  backbone  of  permanent 
waterfowl  shooting  in  this  country.  And 
they  know  that  their  Duck  Stamp  helps  to 
buy  and  develop  and  maintain  it.  Most 
everyone  is  in  favor  of  refuges — on  someone 
else’s  marsh. 

The  last  20  years  has  taught  us  a lot  about 
waterfowl  management  and  emphasized  the 
need  for  a well-rounded  refuge  program.  The 
decade  between  1925  and  1935  saw  the  water- 
fowl  population  going  rapidly  down  hill. 
While  a growing  number  of  wildfowl  lovers 
realized  (that  robbing  the  birds  of  their 
marshes  'through  drainage  for  agriculture 
and  mosquito  control  and  channel  straight- 
ening and  other  so-called  land  improve- 
ments was  bound  to  have  its  effect,  little 
was  done  to  stop  it.  A few  refuges  were 
established  but  they  were  not  too  effective. 
Instead,  the  control  of  the  take  through  the 
annual  hunting  regulations  was  about  the 
only  device  used  in  the  management  program 
of  those  years. 

At  the  beginning  of  'this  10-year  period, 
107  days  of  hunting  were  permitted.  At  the 
end,  in  1935,  the  season  was  out  to  30  days. 
In  addition,  some  species  in  particular  danger 
of  extermination  were  given  complete  pro- 
tection. Devices  such  as  baiting  and  live 
decoys  that  led  to  heavy  kills  locally  were 
outlawed.  During  this  decade  our  concern 
was  over  the  take  at  the  end  of  the  breed- 
ing season  rather  than  over  bow  many 


Planting  wild  rice  on  the  Souris  Refuge. 
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Planting  soft  stem  bulrush  seed. 


breeding  pairs  could  find  suitable  spots  to 
nest  and  bring  forth  a new  crop. 

Since  1935  our  management  policies  have 
undergone  a drastic  revision.  To  be  sure, 
the  take  by  hunters  is  still  highly  important. 
The  annual  regulations  provide  the  one  de- 
vice that  can  quickly  be  made  to  keep  the 
kill  below  the  annual  increase  or  that  can 
be  made  to  send  more  birds  back  to  the 
breeding  marshes  each  spring.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  regulating  the  take,  we  now  think 
also  in  terms  of  restoring  the  environment, 
of  refiooding  drained  marshes,  and  of  pro- 
viding a water  supply  as  permanent  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  it.  When  that  goal  has 
been  accomplished,  we  need  not  again  face 
the  situation  of  10  short  years  ago  when  it 
looked  as  though  the  sport  of  waterfowl 
shooting  would  be  lost  to  our  sons. 

During  the  1935-44  period  around  3% 
million  acres  in  the  United  States  have  been 
restored,  improved  and  set  aside  for  water- 
fowl.  Much  of  this  work  has  been  possible 
because  of  the  income  derived  from  the  sale 
of  Duck  Stamps,  which  brings  in  between  1 
and  IV2  million  dollars  each  year.  Addi- 
tional annual  appropriations  are  made  by  the 
Congress,  and  numerous  emergency  funds 
were  used  when  they  were  available  a few 
years  ago.  In  Canada,  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment and  prairie  farms  rehabilitation 
programs,  aided  by  the  work  of  American 
sportsmen  through  Ducks  Unlimited,  brought 
back  many  thousands  of  acres  and  converted 
them  into  productive  marshes. 

“What  about  Mother  Nature?  Has  she 
been  asleep  or  has  she  helped?  You  may 
well  ask.  In  my  opinion  she  has  been  the 
chief  factor.  No  one  can  put  water  into  those 
myriad  potholes  and  keep  it  'there  without 
adequate  rainfall.  Man  can  only  look  ahead 
and  plan  on  how  best  to  meet  the  next 
drouth  cycle.  By  wisely  impounding,  hus- 
banding and  managing  the  runoff  and  the 
permanent  streams,  we  can  ease  the  shock 
when  drouth  'hits.  It  has  been  fortunate 
that  such  programs  in  the  States  and  in 
Canada  have  gone  forward  in  the  lush  years. 
They  will  meet  their  real  test  later. 


But  breeding  refuges  'aren’t  enough.  Surely, 
they  are  highly  important,  but  it  is  just  as 
essential  that  the  birds  have  a place  to  go 
after  they  survive  the  hazards  of  nesting, 
predators,  botulism  and  accidents  until  they 
'are  developed  enough  to  take  wing.  Then 
'they  must  run  the  gauntlet  of  a million  and 
a half  hunters  scattered  all  the  way  from 
Maine  to  Washington  and  Florida  to  Cali- 
fornia. For  every  day  of  the  open  season — 
almost  three  months  last  year — someone, 
somewhere,  was  banging  away  at  them. 

Don’t  forget  that  although  you  could 
legally  pursue  them  only  during  the  80 -day 
season,  the  ducks  and  geese  themselves  had 
to  be  on  the  alert  for  122  days  if  they  were 
to  avoid  sudden  death  or  crippling — depend- 
ing on  how  good  a duck  hunter  you  are. 
From  September  20,  when  the  Northern  Zone 


opened,  until  January  20,  when  the  Southern 
closed,  thousands  of  hunters  planted  them- 
selves across  the  lines  of  flight  like  a defend- 
ing army,  each  one  hoping  to  get  his  limit. 
If  all  went  out  at  once  and  bagged  their 
limit  every  day,  the  supply  would  last  about 
one  week. 

In  fact,  one  limit  of  10  ducks  to  each  duck 
hunter — and  there  were  1,500,000  Duck 
Stamps  sold  in  the  fall  of  1944 — would  mean 
a total  kill  of  15  million  birds.  Add  to  these 
'the  cripples  and  the  natural  mortality,  and  it 
is  all  the  crop  will  stand.  The  80-day  sea- 
son was  designed  to  spread  the  hunting  priv- 
ileges so  that  everyone  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  get  some  birds  as  the  fall 
weather  stirred  the  migration  urge  and  as 
they  came  out  of  the  breeding  areas  in  suc- 
cessive waves  on  their  way  south.  It  was 
not  intended  that  every  spot  should  have 
80  days  of  good  shooting. 

Sanctuaries  spotted  strategically  along  the 
flight  paths  are  highly  important.  These 
follow,  on  a national  scale,  the  pattern  of 
every  good  duck  hunting  club  ever  operated. 
Old-time  duck  hunters  always  arranged 
“loafing  ponds”  which  were  never  disturbed, 
or  “rest  days,”  so  that  the  birds  would  not 
be  continually  harassed  and  driven  away. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  refuges  are 
an  advantage  to  the  hunters  and  the  birds  at 
the  same  time.  The  feed  provided  by  good 
management  is  essential  to  the  very  existence 
of  the  ducks,  while  the  attraction  of  some- 
thing to  eat  and  a place  to  rest  in  safety 
holds  the  flocks  in  the  vicinity  so  the  shooting 
in  adjacent  fields  and  marshes  is  improved 
over  a longer  time.  Refuges  also  can  go 
a long  way  in  preventing  crop  depredations. 
If  sufficient  feed  is  available  on  the  sanctu- 
aries, the  ducks  can  be  bombed,  frightened 
and  even  herded  by  airplanes  off  the  farmers’ 
fields  back  on  to  the  lands  provided  for  them. 

The  pinch  in  the  waterfowl  management 
program  is  rapidly  developing  in  the  winter- 
ing grounds.  The  breeding  areas  are  in  fairly 
good  shape,  but  we  are  fast  approaching  the 

( Continued  on  page  38) 
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PASSENGER  PIGEONS  AS  I SAW  THEM  AND  THEIR  LAST  GREAT  FLIGHT 
OVER  LANCASTER  COUNTY,  PA. 


By  Dr.  HERBERT  H.  BECK* * 

Illustrations  by  J.  B.  Abbott 


El  ERSONS  who  have  seen  passenger 
® pigeons  are  becoming  rare  and  they 
are  usually  among  the  few  who  were  bom 
before  1870.  Born,  as  I was,  in  1875  I con- 
sider myself  highly  fortunate  to  have  seen 
the  birds.  At  meetings  of  the  Delaware 
Valley  Ornithological  Club  I enjoy  indivi- 
dual honors  as  a man  who  has  seen  the 
passenger  pigeon.  The  late  Dr.  Witmer 
Stone,  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Na- 
tural Sciences,  one  of  America’s  leading 
Ornithologists,  always  envied  me  this  good 
fortune.  Although  he  was  born  in  1865  the 
passenger  pigeon  was  not  on  his  amazingly 
large,  life  list  of  birds  seen. 

Of  the  billions  of  passenger  pigeons  that 
were  in  North  America,  even  as  late  as 
eighty  years  ago,  the  last  one  known  to  be 
alive  died  in  the  Cincinnati  Zoo  Septem- 
ber, 1914.  She  was  affectionately  called  Mar- 
tha. When  she  died  Ornithologists  mourned 
the  end  of  a great  tragedy.  As  the  late 
Theodore  Roosevelt  aptly  said  “The  passing 
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of  the  passenger  pigeon  has  left  the  World 
the  poorer.” 

Anyone  who  reports  on  an  important  orni- 
thological observation,  which  he  made  fifty  - 
eight  years  ago,  must  show  evidence  that 
he  qualified  as  a bird  observer  at  that  time. 
My  evidence  is  this:  I was  bom  November 
1875  at  the  Beck  Family  School  for  Boys  at 
Lititz,  northern  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  My 
father,  Abraham  R.  Beck,  called  his  school 
property  Audubon  Villa.  Ornithology  was 
automatically  part  of  the  school’s  curriculum. 
Early  in  my  life,  when  I was  about  six 
years  old,  my  father  pointed  out  to  me  a 
Blackburnian  warbler  in  the  home  yard. 
Nature  could  not  have  furnished  a more 
stimulating  thrill  to  a child’s  interests.  The 
brilliant  orange  red  throat  of  that  bird, 
seen  at  close  range,  kindled  a spark  of  in- 
terest in  birds  which  has  enflamed  ever 
since  Coues  Key  to  North  American  Birds 
became  my  bible.  I really  knew  most  of  the 
Lancaster  County  birds  before  I was  twelve. 
Another  feature  of  the  school  was  rifle 
shooting.  All  of  the  boys  were  taught  to 
handle  a gun.  There  was  usually  at  least 
one  rifle  match  a week.  I was  shooting  with 


a Flobert  .22  when  I was  six.  There  was 
hunting  too.  Father  or  one  of  the  older  boys 
took  the  shot  with  the  Henry  single-barreled, 
muzzle-loading  shotgun.  I shot  my  first 
game  bird,  a sandpiper,  with  a .22  rifle, 
when  I was  nine.  A little  later  I began  to 
read  Frank  Forester’s  classic  of  field-sports’ 
“Warwick  Woodlands.”  That  tale  of  wood- 
cock, quail  and  grouse  shooting  was  a fac- 
tor in  making  me  a gunner  the  rest  of  my 
life.  I have  kept  a diary  of  hunting  days 
from  1884  to  1945.  It  may  not  be  unique  in 
Pennsylvania  but  it  is  unusual. 

My  red  letter  day,  the  day  I saw  the 
passenger  pigeons,  was  in  the  first  week 
in  September,  1888.  I was  then  nearly  thir- 
teen, and  I had  shot  considerable  game, 
particularly  doves. 

Among  the  patrons  of  my  father’s  school, 
including  the  Thaws  of  Pittsburgh,  the  War- 
burtons  and  Strawbridges  of  Philadelphia, 
the  Grundys  of  Bristol  and  many  other 
prominent  families,  were  the  Blacks  of 
York.  That  September  week  in  1888  I was 
visiting  my  pal,  Chauncey  F.  Black,  Jr.  at 
his  father’s  home,  Willow  Bridges,  then  in 
the  southwest  suburbs  of  York,  Pa.  Willow 
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Bridges  was  connected  'by  fields  with  the 
mansion,  Brockie,  the  home  of  Mrs.  Jere- 
miah Black,  young  Chauncey’s  grandmother, 
on  a hill  above  it.  The  Black  estates  were 
among  the  show  places  of  Pennsylvania  at 
that  time.  Doves  were  fairly  plentiful  on 
and  about  the  Black  lands  and  Chauncey, 
who  was  about  my  age,  and  I were  gunning 
for  them.  Chauncey  F.  Black,  Junior’s  father, 
had  entrusted  us  with  his  field  gun.  It  was 
a double-barreled,  breech-loading,  10  gauge 
gun,  and  I think  it  was  a Parker.  It  was 
the  first  breech-loading  shotgun  I ever 
handled. 

Suddenly,  as  we  hunted,  there  came  into 
view  a flock  of  wild  pigeons.  That  is  what 
Coues,  annotating  them  as  “eminently  gre- 
garious,” and  my  father  called  them  and  I 
immediately  knew  them,  mostly  from  father’s 
vivid  descriptions.  They  were  notably  larger 
than  the  “turtle”  doves,  which  they  re- 
sembled in  conformation  and  flight.  They 
were  in  a fairly  good  sized  flock,  at  least 
150,  possibly  175.  They  were  shy  and  wary 
and  we  were  not  able  to  stalk  them,  though 
we  tried  our  best.  But  what  I remember 
clearly,  and  I have  made  a mental  note  of 
it  ever  since,  was  their  flight  maneuvers  as 
they  sped  into  a large  white  oak  tree,  alone 
at  the  comer  of  a field,  about  350  yards 
from  us.  Driving  toward  the  tree  above  its 
top  they  suddenly  dropped  at  a 45°  angle, 
converged  funnel-like  near  the  ground,  then 
sharply  rose  spreading  into  the  branches 
above  them.  Jacob  Bates  Abbott  illustrates 
the  pattern  of  the  alighting  pigeons,  a collec- 
tive order  which  I have  never  seen  in  any 
other  species  of  birds,  from  my  sketch  of 
the  observation. 

With  little  doubt  this  alighting  maneuver 
was  distinctive  of  the  passenger  pigeon.  It 
was  probably  an  automtaic  habit  evolved 
through  centuries  by  these  rapid  flying,  per- 
sistently gregarious  birds,  masses  of  which 
had  a better  chance  of  finding  perches  for  all 
if  they  rose  into  a heavily  foliaged  tree 
from  below  its  branches  than  if  they  drove 
straight  into  its  foliage. 

Chauncey  and  I were  thrilled  by  the 
sight  of  the  birds  and  enthusiastically  re- 
ported it  to  his  father,  as  I did  to  mine 
when  I returned  to  Audubon  Villa. 

The  first  of  my  ancestors  who  recorded  an 
observation  of  the  pigeons  was  my  great- 
great  grandfather,  Bernhard  Adam  Grube. 
Retired  as  a missionary  among  the  Indians, 
as  pastor  of  the  Lititz  Moravian  Congrega- 
tion, Grube  made  this  entry  in  the  Church 
Diary:  “March  26,  1780.  At  the  Sunrise 

Service  of  Easter  the  brightness  of  the 
lovely  morning  was  suddenly  eclipsed  by 
the  passing  overhead  of  countless  multitudes 
of  wild  pigeons  flying  with  their  wanted 
swiftness  from  south  to  north.”  The  service 
was  being  held  in  the  Lititz  Moravian  Ceme- 
tery. 

By  curious  coincidence  my  father  was 
the  same  age,  when  he  saw  the  last  great 
flight  of  pigeons  that  passed  over  Lancaster 
County,  that  I was  when  I saw  them  in 
neighboring  York  County.  Born  December 
1833,  Abraham  R.  Beck,  in  1907,  described 
the  great  flight  thus:  “In  the  spring — March 
or  April — of  1846  a vast  migration  of  wild 
pigeons,  reminding  one  of  those  described 
by  Audubon  as  common  in  his  day  and  the 
only  instance  of  that  magnitude  that  I have 
ever  known,  passed  over  Lititz,  flying  from 
south  to  north.  It  was  on  a Saturday  after- 
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noon.  I had  taken  up  my  box  of  water 
colors  for  pastime,  when  one  of  my  com- 
panions— Dick  Tschudy— chum  of  my  heart — 
rushed  into  the  room  breathlessly  announc- 
ing the  wonderful  flight;  and  then  we  ran 
as  fast  as  legs  could  carry  to  the  road  front- 
ing my  father’s  school  playground  (in  the 
vicinity  of  the  southwest  comer  of  Cedar 
and  East  Orange  Streets)  which  was  the  best 
locality  affording  open  observation.  The 
dense  mass  of  pigeons  extended  from  over- 
head seemingly— beheld  in  the  perspective — 
to  the  eastern  horizon,  and  as  far  north 
and  south  as  the  eye  could  reach;  and  was 
continuous  from  about  12:30  to  4:30  P.  M. 
The  day,  as  I remember  it,  was  blustery 
and  clouded;  had  it  not  been  for  the  latter 
condition  the  birds  must  have  cast  a dis- 
tinct shadow  upon  the  landscape,  so  closely 
were  they  massed.  Of  those  who  went 
gunning  for  them  I recollect  only  James  H. 
Miksch,  who  took  his  stand  on  the  Lan- 
caster road  (where  is  now  our  house)  and 
bagged  some  ten  or  twelve.  Their  crops, 
upon  dissection,  were  found  to  contain  un- 
digested rice.  One  mighty  detachment  of 
the  main  flock  settled  upon  the  orchard  of 
the  farm  which,  later,  we  knew  as  Johnson 
Miller’s,  breaking  off,  with  their  piled  up 
weight,  thick  limbs  of  the  apple  trees;  an- 
other great  division  whirled  down  upon 
Pine  Hill,  where,  roosting  in  the  woods 
that  night,  many  were  captured.  Perhaps 
the  main  flock  flew  as  far  north  as  the 
Furance  Hills,  occupying  most  of  the  wood- 
land between  that  locality  and  Pine  Hill.” 

Supplementing  this  written  description 
my  father  told  me  that  “after  it  was  all  over 
we  boys  felt  as  though  a circus  had  been 
in  town.”  The  pigeons  that  day  in  1846  had 
been  following  the  same  flyway  as  when 
Grube  saw  them  in  1780. 

This  account  of  the  last  great  flight  was 
verified  by  the  late  Dr.  M.  W.  Raub,  former 
Curator  of  the  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege Museum,  who  told  me  that,  as  a boy 
of  ten,  he  had  seen  it  at  his  home  in  south- 
ern Lancaster  County,  about  twenty-five 
miles  south  of  Lititz.  He  verified  the  date, 
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early  spring  1846.  There  is  no  local  record 
of  any  similar  great  flight  since  that  time. 
P.  Alexander  Wilson  (1766-1813)  saw  a flight 
in  Kentucky  similar  in  size  to  that  in  Lanc- 
aster County  in  1846.  He  assumed  the  flock 
to  be  a mile  in  breadth,  although  he  be- 
lieved it  much  more.  It  was  four  hours  in 
passing  him,  and  he  supposed  it  to  be  mov- 
ing at  the  rate  of  a mile  a minute;  there- 
fore there  was  a minimum  of  240  square 
miles  of  pigeons.  He  assumed  each  square 
yard  contained  three  birds.  His  estimate,  on 
this  basis  of  calculation,  was  2,230,272.000 
birds. 

Cutting  down  Wilson’s  assumed  flight 
speed  to  fifty  miles  an  hour,  which  is 
probably  more  nearly  correct,  and  applying 
his  other  calculations  to  Abraham  R.  Beck’s 
observation,  which  recorded  practically  the 
same  breadth  and  length  of  flock  as  did 
Wilson’s  (although  A.R.B.’s  “overhead  to 
horizon”  was  certainly  more  than  a mile) 
it  is  certain  that  more  than  a billion  and  a 
half  passenger  pigeons  passed  over  Lanc- 
aster County  that  afternoon  in  the  early 
spring  of  1846.  That  was  more  than  ten 
times  the  number  of  wildfowl  of  all  species 
in  all  of  North  America  to-day.  (Recent 
estimate  of  wildfowl  by  the  United  States 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  125,000,000.) 
1846-1946,  what  a “Century  of  Progress” 
can  do  to  birdlife! 

In  the  early  eighteen  seventies  the  pigeons 
passed  over  the  City  of  Lancaster,  Pa.  in  a 
line  neither  ends  of  which  could  be  seen 
by  the  late  Charles  Spicer,  who  was  stand- 
ing in  Penn  Square  when  the  birds  passed 
over  him  west  to  east.  In  this  decade  con- 
siderable numbers  were  still  being  shot  and 
trapped  locally.  In  1888,  the  year  I saw  them 
in  York  County,  three  were  shot  near 
Lititz,  and  there  is  other  evidence  that  this 
was  the  time  of  their  last  greatly  reduced 
but  somewhat  general  local  flight. 

Probably  the  last  passenger  pigeon  shot 
in  Lancaster  County  was  taken  September 
26,  1891.  It  is  an  immature  bird,  which  with 
four  other  fine  specimens,  is  now  in  the 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College  Museum. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  raised  and  released  over  13,000  bolnvliite  quail  last  year. 


GAME  BIRDS  NEED  MORE  VITAMIN  A 


Editor’s  Note:  The  accompanying  article 

on  the  diets  of  game  birds  in  propagating 
farms  is  a collaboration  by  R.  B.  Nestler 
and  R.  Stow  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, United  States  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, Patuxent  Research  Refuge,  Bowie, 
Md.,  and  W.  R.  Kauffman  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Beltsville  Research  Center, 
Beltsville,  Md.  The  authors  express  appre- 
ciation to  H.  Bastrom,  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry , D.  Metzler,  United  States  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  and  William  Brew,  man- 
ager of  the  Organic  Laboratory  of  the  Ral- 
ston Purina  Co.,  for  their  valuable  as- 
sistance. 

IT  AMIN  A holds  a very  important  place 
" in  the  diet  of  game  birds.  In  fact,  it  is  ab- 
solutely essential  for  their  survival  and  re- 
production. This  fact  has  been  established 
by  recent  studies  conducted  at  Patuxent 
Research  Refuge  to  determine  the  bobwhite 
quail’s  vitamin  A requirements  for  breed- 
ing, growth  and  maintenance. 
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Three  generations  of  pen-reared  birds, 
totaling  2,224  quail,  were  used  in  the  ex- 
periments, and  the  research  was  conducted 
in  such  a manner  that  the  effect  of  a defici- 
ency in  the  first  generation  could  be  traced 
through  the  third  generation.  A complete 
summary  of  data  with  a discussion  of  its 
significance  and  importance  to  both  pen- 
reared  and  wild  quail,  was  presented  at  the 
Eleventh  North  American  Wildlife  Confer- 
epce,  and  will  be  found  in  the  Transactions 
of  that  Conference,  published  by  the  Amer- 
ican Wildlife  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Requirements  of  Breeders 

Survival  of  the  breeders,  their  production 
and  hatch  of  eggs,  and  the  survival  of  their 
offspring  to  10  weeks  of  age,  increased  in 
direct  proportion  with  the  increased  quan- 
tity of  vitamin  A in  the  diet  from  zero  to 
8,000  I.U.  per  lb.  of  feed,  whether  from  fish 
oil,  pure  vitamin  A,  or  carotene.  The  op- 
timum level  of  this  nutrient  for  reproduc- 
tion, and  the  livability  of  the  offspring  was 


at  6,000  I.U.  per  lb.  of  feed.  Regardless  of 
the  growth  diet,  only  30%  of  the  offspring 
survived  from  parents  on  3,000  I.U.,  42% 
from  those  on  4,000  I.U.,  and  54%  from  those 
on  6,000  I.U.  * I.  U.  refers  to  so  many 
Irfiernational  Units. 

In  fact,  the  effect  of  the  parents’  diet  on 
the  offspring  was  apparent  even  during  the 
latters’  own  breeding  season  a year  later. 
Storage  of  vitamin  A in  the  livers  was  also 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  level  of  vitamin 
A in  the  diet,  but  carotene  was  not  stored 
as  efficiently  as  true  vitamin  A. 

During  the  winter  following  the  first 
breeding  season,  when  vitamin  A was  re- 
moved for  four  weeks  from  the  maintenance 
diet  of  the  first  generation  of  birds,  survival 
again  was  in  direct  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  the  nutrient  that  had  been  in  the 
production  diet.  Only  14%  of  quail  that  had 
been  on  2,000  I.U.  of  vitamin  A during  the 
summer  survived,  in  comparison  to  92%  of 
those  on  8,000  I.U. 
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Requirements  of  Growing  Stock 
Chicks  without  access  to  vitamin  A,  al- 
though from  parents  that  received  a high 
level,  were  all  dead  from  avitaminosis 
within  three  weeks  after  hatching.  Both 
survival  and  growth  increased  in  direct 
proportion  with  the  increase  of  the  vitamin 
A content  of  the  growth  diet,  until  they 
reached  a maximum  at  the  3,000  I.U.  level. 
Survival  during  the  winter,  regardless  of 
the  level  of  vitamin  A in  the  maintenance 
diet,  was  in  direct  relationship  with  the 
level  of  vitamin  A in  the  growth  diet. 

When  vitamin  A was  removed  from  the 
winter  diet,  the  average  number  of  days 
that  the  birds  survived  increased  in  direct 
proportion  with  the  vitamin  A in  the  growth 
diet,  from  only  13  days  for  those  that  had 
received  as  low  as  500  I.U.,  to  50  days  for 
quail  that  had  received  10  times  that  quan- 
tity, or  5,000  I.U.  Death  from  avitaminosis 
struck  only  six  • days  after  the  removal  of 
the  vitamin,  and  claimed  93%  of  the  birds 
before  the  end  of  four  weeks. 

The  incorporation  of  a small  quantity  of 
vitamin  A (only  500  I.U.)  into  the  mainte- 
nance diet,  delayed  the  onset  of  mortality 
to  some  extent,  and  kept  68%  of  the  birds 
alive  during  the  first  four  weeks.  Prac- 
tically no  storage  of  vitamin  A occurred  in 
the  livers  until  the  quantity  of  the  nutrient 
in  the  feed  exceeded  2,000  I.U.  per  lb.;  then 
it  increased  heavily  in  direct  proportion  as 
the  potency  of  vitamin  A in  the  feed  rose 
from  2,000  to  5,000  I.U.  Birds  from  parents 
on  low  levels  of  the  nutrient  stored  less  than 
did  those  from  parents  on  high  levels.  Stor- 
age of  vitamin  A from  carotene,  even  at  a 
level  of  5.000  units  per  lb.  of  feed,  was  poor. 

Winter  Requirements  of  Birds 

One  thousand  emits  of  vitamin  A per  lb. 
of  maintenance  diet  gave  optimum  survival 
during  winter,  and  kept  the  birds  in  good 
condition,  but  was  insufficient  for  subse- 
quent egg  production.  Optimum  produc- 
tion during  the  following  spring  and  sum- 
mer occurred  among  quail  that  had  received 
2,500  or  more  units  of  vitamin  A in  the 
winter  diet.  Likewise  no  appreciable  quan- 
tity of  vitamin  A was  stored  until  the  level 
of  the  vitamin  A .in  the  diet  exceeded  2,500 
I.U.  per  lb.  This  fact  indicates  that,  despite 
appearances,  the  body’s  requirements  for 
maintenance  were  not  met  by  1,000  I.U.  per 


lb.  of  feed.  The  level  of  vitamin  A in  the 
growth  diet  affected  the  storage  of  vitamin 
A from  the  maintenance  diet,  a low  potency 
during  the  growing  season  prevented  maxi- 
mum storage  during  winter.  Again  the 
storage  of  carotene,  as  compared  to  that  of 
the  equivalent  level  of  true  vitamin  A,  was 
very  poor. 

Low  Vitamin  Storage 
During  the  past  six  years  the  senior 
author  has  had  several  experiences  with 
avitaminosis  A in  game  birds  fed  com- 
mercial diets  from  reputable  manufacturers. 
Very  poor  hatchability  of  eggs  and  weak 
watery  eyes  of  young  stock,  often  with  sub- 
sequent , complete  blindness,  were  the  pre- 


vailing symptoms.  Respiratory  troubles,  de- 
veloping under  seemingly  optimum  brooding 
and  housing  conditions,  have  caused  trouble 
on  many  game  farms. 

In  an  endeavor  to  determine  how  closely 
the  vitamin  A potency  of  diets  used  gen- 
erally might  approach  the  optimum  quan- 
tity required  by  quail,  samples  of  feed  and 
representative  bobwhite  (two  of  each  sex 
from  each  state)  were  obtained  for  vitamin 
assay  this  spring  from  the  state  game  farms 
of  four  prominent  eastern  game-propagating 
states.  The  feeds  were  assayed  for  both 
carotene  and  true  vitamin  A,  either  by  spec- 
trophotometry combined  with  chromatog- 

(Continued  on  page  35) 
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Quail  brooder  house  at  the  Eastern  Game  Farm. — Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 
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SOIL  AND  HUMAN  HEALTH 

By  RUSSELL  M.  WILDER,  M.  D.* 

Reprinted  from  July-August,  1946,  Outdoor  America 
Photos  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service 


TH  HE  ravages  of  soil  erosion  and  the  deple- 
■ tion  of  the  fertility  of  the  land  which  re- 
sults from  over-emphasis  on  money  crops 
of  com,  tobacco,  cotton  and  the  like  have 
long  been  recognized.  Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson in  their  day  foresaw  the  ill  effects 
of  it.  The  accuracy  of  their  predictions  is 
now  in  tragic  evidence,  not  only  on  the 
eastern  seaboard  but  in  many  other  regions. 
Plantations  formerly  rich  are  now  depleted 
and  forlorn.  The  people  remaining  on  parts 
of  this  land  are  among  the  most  badly 
nourished  in  our  country,  making  them 
ready  victims  not  only  to  pellagra  but  to 
disease  of  every  kind.  There  is  good  reason 
to  believe  the  laziness  and  shiftlessness  of 
the  poor  of  many  rural  regions  can  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  malnutrition;  that  a vicious 
circle  has  existed — poor  land,  poor  food, 
indifference,  resulting  in  failure  to  care  for 
the  land,  and  ever  poorer  land. 

Human  erosion  follows  soil  erosion  and 
leads  to  still  more  neglect  of  the  soil.  Classic 
examples  are  the  formerly  rich  regions  of 
the  ancient  world.  Asia  Minor  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Christian  era  supported  a popula- 
tion many  times  as  large  and  infinitely  more 
vigorous  than  the  sickly  peoples  which  now 
inhabit  it.  The  one-time  fertile  plains  of 
northern  Africa,  where  mighty  Carthage 
grew  to  threaten  Rome,  are  largely  waste 


Editor’s  Note 

The  accompanying  article  by  Dr.  Wilder 
was  read  as  an  address  before  the  Ro- 
chester, Minn.,  Chapter  of  the  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League  of  America,  at  a meeting  July 
6,  1946.  In  the  opinion  of  the  editor,  there 
seldom  has  appeared  a more  thought-pro- 
voking article  in  the  pages  of  Outdoor 
America.  It  has  tremendous  implications 
that,  partly  because  the  subject  is  so  little 
understood  by  the  average  layman,  have 
not  received  adequate  thought  or  attention. 
We  extend  our  hearty  thanks  to  Dr.  Wilder 
for  permitting  us  to  quote  him,  and  recom- 
mend the  widest  possible  distribution  of 
the  article  by  the  members  of  the  League. 


lands  now,  with  the  natives  among  the  more 
degenerate  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
Greece,  Italy  and  Spain  have  likewise  lost 
out  in  the  march  of  time,  owing  mainly  to 
the  poverty  of  the  masses  of  their  people 
who  depend  on  livings  scratched  from  soils 
depleted  long  ago. 

In  January,  1940,  I spent  some  days  in  a 
poor  land  part  of  Georgia.  In  one  county 
was  a most  distressing  situation.  The  county 
was  so  poor  the  total  taxes  amounted  to 
only  $14,000.  The  average  family  income, 
cash  and  kind,  was  $237.  The  people  were 
listless.  Over  half  the  children  were  skinny 
and  rickety.  In  the  three  months  preceding 


my  visit  no  fewer  than  ten  deaths  could  be 
attributed  by  the  county  doctor  to  nothing 
else  than  famine.  The  small  amount  of 
livestock  on  the  farms  was  similarly  bony 
and  sickly.  Likewise,  two  years  ago  I 
visited  another  poor  land  where  the  people 
had  been  grossly  underfed  for  100  years  and 
more.  The  principal  food  crop,  so  to  speak, 
was  fish.  Small  gardening  was  done  but 
the  total  food  production  was  very  small. 
With  the  money  from  their  fish  said  to 
average  $140  per  year  per  fisherman,  the 
people  purchased  other  food,  mostly  flour, 
fat  and  sugar,  these  less  expensive  foods 
being  all  they  could  afford.  The  diet  thus 
was  very  poor  and  the  result  what  one 
might  anticipate. 

Population  Badly  Injured 

The  average  person  was  underweight, 
poor  in  muscular  development,  slow  in 
his  mental  reactions  and  apathetic.  So  badly 
injured  was  this  population  that  contractors 
working  on  defense  projects  were  forced  to 
import  labor  and  to  feed  the  local  laborer 
for  weeks  and  months  with  a diet  especially 
spiked  with  vitamins  before  the  man  could 
work  an  8-hour  day. 

Physical  examinations  of  a random  sample 
of  this  population,  some  900  persons  in  all, 
revealed  much  evidence  of  nutritional  de- 
ficiency, namely  signs  of  lack  of  several 
vitamins  in  the  majority  of  the  people.  Time 
did  not  permit  recording  symptoms,  but  un- 
solicited complaints  were  numerous.  Vague 
stomach  pains,  flatulence  and  constipation 
seemed  almost  universal,  as  were  heart 
consciousness,  fatigue  and  nervousness. 

These  examples  of  the  effect  of  poor  land 
on  the  public  health  are  illustrative  of  what 
may  be  expected  the  world  over  unless  the 
campaigns  of  the  United  States  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  and  those  projected  by  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organizations  of  the 
United  Nations  receive  the  vigorous  support 
they  ought  to  have.  The  lag  between  acquir- 
ing and  applying  knowledge,  always  enor- 
mous, cannot  be  afforded  in  this  instance. 

Almost  all  man’s  foods  have  come  from 
plants.  The  plants  are  used  directly  or  are 
fed  to  animals  or  poultry  for  conversion 
into  milk  or  meat  or  eggs.  The  most  con- 
spicuous examples  of  the  ill-effects  of  poor 
soil  on  nutrition  are  provided  on  the  farm. 
Certain  diseases  of  cattle,  once  mysterious, 
have  been  shown  to  result  from  deficiency 
of  phosphorus  in  the  soil  and  consequently 
in  the  feed  crops.  Soft  bones  result,  and 
stiff  and  swollen  joints.  The  animals  are 

* Dr.  Wilder,  member  of  the  Rochester,  Minn.. 
Chapter  of  the  League,  is  an  international  au- 
thority on  diseases  of  nutrition  and  metabolism, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Medicine,  Mayo 
Foundation,  senior  consultant  in  medicine,  Mayo 
Clinic,  and  wartime  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Food  and  Nutrition  of  the  National  Research 
Council. 
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poor,  especially  the  cows  and  young  stock, 
and  many  die.  A soil  deficiency  of  calcium 
has  similar  results.  Soils  deficient  in  iron 
are  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  this  country, 
most  notably  in  Florida  and  Georgia,  and  in 
regions  so  affected,  anemia  is  almost  uni- 
versal both  in  the  livestock  and  people.  In 
the  Great  Lakes  area,  where  the  soil  is 
poor  in  iodine,  goiter  is  a common  malady. 
Besides  these  elements,  calcium,  phosphorus, 
iron  and  iodine,  other  minerals  exist  in  soil 
and  lack  of  them  may  also  cause  distur- 
bances. The  leeching  out  of  minerals  ac- 
counts for  the  poverty  of  much  land. 

Humus  Content  Important 

The  humus  content  of  the  soil  is  of  great 
importance.  In  this  humus  are  the  micro- 
organisms of  the  soil;  bacteria,  protozoa, 
fungi.  The  bacteria  play  important  parts  in 
making  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere 
available  to  the  plant.  The  fungi  are  said  to 
surround  and  even  penetrate  the  root  cells 
of  the  plant,  forming  what  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a living  fungus  bridge  connect- 
ing soil  and  sap,  and  quite  probably  supply- 
ing vitamins  to  the  plant.  A study  of  the 
riboflavin  content  of  soils  showed  corre- 
lation of  this  vitamin  with  the  amount  of 
humus.  Some  plants  take  up  this  vitamin 
from  this  source  just  as  they  absorb  the 
minerals  they  require. 

Both  soil  and  water  erosion  are  especially 
injurious  to  the  humus  of  the  soil.  This  is 
the  top  soil  that  goes  first.  Also  overgrazing 
and  overcropping  permit  little  opportunity 
for  regeneration  of  the  humus.  The  objec- 
tion is  heard  that  fertilizing  with  chemicals 
takes  no  account  of  the  life  of  the  soil,  the 
living  fungus  bridge  between  soil  and  sap, 
and  in  any  case  every  instinct  warns  us  to 
preserve  the  humus  of  our  soils.  The  practice 
of  mining  the  fertility  of  our  farms  by  re- 
moving yearly  some  part  of  nature’s  herit- 
age which  cannot  be  restored  by  known 
chemical  means  must  assuredly  be  regarded 
with  concern. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  planning  for  food 
management  ties  in  with  conservation  of  the 
soil.  The  basic  reason  for  food  management 
as  proposed  by  the  United  Nations  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  is  to  improve  the 
nutrition  of  the  people.  This  involves  a shift 
in  dietary  practices,  encouragement  of 
smaller  consumptions  of  cheaper  foods  such 
as  flour,  sugar,  com  and  fat,  and  provision 
of  more  of  what  are  called  “protective 
foods”.  The  word  “protective”  as  used  con- 
ventionally applies  to  the  protection  of  the 
consumer.  I submit,  however,  that  these 
foods  also  are  protective  of  the  land  and  the 
producer.  The  land  is  damaged  least,  and 
incidentally  the  security  of  the  farmer  is 
advanced,  by  cultivation  of  protective  foods. 

What  are  these  protective  foods?  Briefly 
stated  they  are  foods  that  are  most  nourish- 
ing— quality  foods  if  you  wish — consumed 
at  present  too  exclusively  by  the  “quality”; 
unavailable  heretofore  in  adequate  amount 
to  the  poor.  The  trouble  down  South  resulted 
from  a lack  of  them;  the  major  explanation 
for  the  condition  of  the  people  of  the  other 
poor  land  I described  was  the  same.  Both 
these  situations  were  extreme,  but  in  the 
country  as  a whole,  when  food  consumption 
surveys  were  undertaken  in  1936  and  1942, 
diets  rated  good,  on  the  basis  of  the  nutri- 
tional contributions  of  the  foods  consumed, 
numbered  about  1 in  4 — 25  per  cent.  Many 


other  diets  were  “fair”  but  some  30  per 
cent  of  them  were  “poor”. 

No  One  Food  Complete 

Heading  the  list  of  the  protective  foods 
are  milk,  cheese,  meat,  poultry,  fish  and 
eggs.  Next  come  certain  vegetables,  notably 
peas  and  beans,  and  leafy  green  and  yellow 
vegetables.  Next  come  white  potatoes,  and 
in  a special  category  because  of  their  con- 
tent of  vitamin  C come  several  fruits, 
especially  the  citrus  fruits.  What  I said  about 
these  foods  being  most  nourishing  should 
be  qualified  to  this  extent.  No  one  food  is 
completely  nourishing  in  the  sense  that  it 
provides  all  the  necessary  nutrients  in  op- 
timal amounts.  However,  these  protective 
foods  do  a better  job  than  others,  and  a diet 
which  is  liberal  in  them  is  more  likely  to  be 
good  than  one  in  which  too  many  of  the 
calories  come  mostly  from  sugar,  grain  and 
fat. 

From  the  standpoint  of  protection  of  the 
land  it  is  recognized  that  livestock  cultured 
either  for  milk  or  meat  returns  to  the  land 
in  natural  manure  a large  measure  of  the 
nutrients  they  abstract  from  it.  The  natural 
manures  supply  something  to  the  soil  which 
is  not  obtainable  from  artificial  fertilizers. 
Likewise  vegetables,  particularly  the  leg- 
runes  such  as  beans  and  peas,  add  nitrogen 
to  the  soil  and  perhaps  contribute  other 
factors  through  their  mycorrhizal  associa- 
tions. Garden  crops  and  orchards  take  rela- 
tively little  from  the  land,  because  to  grow 
good  garden  vegetables  fertilizer  must  be 
used  and  this  adds  value  to  the  land. 

Finally,  from  the  standpoint  of  agricul- 
tural economy  and  the  security  of  the 
farmer,  there  is  much  to  be  said  against  the 
one-crop  type  of  farming,  be  this  for  wheat, 
corn,  sugar  beets,  cotton  or  tobacco,  and 
much  to  be  said  for  mixed  rotational  farm- 
ing and  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  farmer 
who  is  raising  livestock  as  well  as  grain  and 
has  a garden  and  an  orchard.  For  many 


decades  we  have  witnessed  the  crippling 
effect  of  surpluses.  Millions  have  hungered 
while  food  went  to  waste  and  producers 
lost  their  farms.  In  its  most  aggravated  form 
these  surpluses  have  attended  periods  of  de- 
pression. However,  even  in  prosperity  the 
amount  of  grain  which  is  within  the  capacity 
of  this  country  to  produce  far  exceeds  the 
amount  the  country  can  consume. 

Reasons  For  Shortages 

This  is  fortunate  at  present  because  of 
the  world-wide  food  emergency,  but  the 
time  will  come  again  when  grain  exports 
cannot  be  maintained.  As  has  been  pointed 
out  by  many,  the  surest  way  to  readjust 
our  agriculture  to  avoid  disaster  in  the 
future  from  such  surpluses  is  to  turn  to- 
more  production  of  protective  foods.  There' 
is  a rigid  limit  to  the  number  of  calories, 
that  is,  to  the  amount  of  food  that  anyone 
can  consume.  There  is  no  such  narrow 
limit,  given  suitable  rearrangement  of 
national  purchasing  power,  to  the  market 
for  protective  foods.  War  prosperity  has 
temporarily  released  the  economic  brakes  on 
consumption  of  these  foods  by  the  poorer 
members  of  society,  with  results  apparent 
everywhere.  Excluding  exports  we  have  had 
for  distribution  in  this  country  much  more 
milk  than  we  ever  used  before,  more  meat, 
more  eggs,  more  vegetables,  more  citrus 
fruits.  Where  are  they?  The  apparent  short- 
ages are  explained  by  the  larger  market 
here  at  home,  more  people  able  to  consume 
them  because  of  wider  distribution  of  pur- 
chasing power.  And  the  result,  to  judge 
from  latest  health  statistics,  has  been  a 
stronger,  healthier  population. 

In  other  words,  and  in  summary,  the 
programs  of  food  management  as  recom- 
mended in  the  conferences  of  the  United 
Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization, 
policies  based  on  nutritional  considerations, 
are  consistent  not  only  with  raising  the  level 
of  human  health  but  with  better,  safer  farm- 
ing and  more  effective  conservation  of  land. 


After — This  field  has  been  strip-cropped,  with  permanent  buffer  strips.  The  rotation, 
is  corn,  oats,  and  three  years  of  alfalfa. 
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FLYING  SQUIRRELS 

I T WAS  inky  black  in  the  little  woods  where  we  were  sitting 
I around  a tiny  camp  fire,  but  the  air  was  keen  with  the  first 
touch  of  frost,  and  high  above  the  canopy  of  leaves  a myriad  of 
stars  sparkled  in  the  heavens.  We  were  tired,  with  that  wonderful 
tiredness  that  comes  from  a day  spent  in  the  open,  so  we  sat  back 
and  relaxed  to  the  tune  of  the  woodland  music.  Leaves  rustled  now 
and  then,  stirred  by  the  wind  or  animals  of  the  woods,  an  occa- 
sional high-pitched  chirp  or  squeak  aroused  our  curiosity  momen- 
tarily, and  the  far  away  call  of  a screech  owl  drifted  lazily  to  our 
ears.  We  were  completely  apathetic  and  scarcely  bothered  to  specu- 
late on  the  probable  sources  of  the  noises.  Gradually,  soothed  by 
the  beauty  of  the  night,  we  drifted  into  a dream  world  and  became 
part  of  the  quietness  about  us.  A noisy  scratching  and  scrabbling 
just  outside  of  the  campfire  circle,  at  the  base  of  a large  sassafras 
tree,  jarred  us  rudely  out  of  our  lethargy.  We  listened  intently  for 
a second,  then  I picked  up  my  powerful  flashlight  and  focused  it 
on  the  base  of  the  tree.  Small  claws  dug  into  the  bark  and  the 
mysterious  intruder  raced  up  the  far  side  of  the  trunk.  I followed 
the  sound  with  my  beam  of  light,  but  could  not  locate  the  source 
in  the  welter  of  leaves  above  me.  There  was  silence  for  a few 
seconds,  then  a loud  rustling  high  in  the  branches,  and  I searched 
eagerly  for  a glimpse  of  the  prowler.  Suddenly  my  search  was 
rewarded  when,  out  of  the  tree  and  directly  toward  us,  glided  a 
ghostly  little  form.  Scarcely  three  feet  above  our  heads  it  sailed, 
paws  outstretched,  and  the  gleaming  whiteness  of  its  underparts 
shone  strangely  in  the  light  of  my  beam.  Then  there  was  a frantic 
scratching  on  the  trunk  of  a wild  cherry  tree  and  we  heard  our 
friend  race  up  and  away  to  safety.  We  looked  at  one  another,  too 
startled  for  the  moment  to  speak,  and  then  someone  said,  “That’s 
the  first  flying  squirrel  I’ve  ever  seen  in  action!  For  a moment  I 
thought  he  was  going  right  into  the  fire.”  The  spell  broken,  we  all 
spoke  at  once,  congratulating  ourselves  on  the  fact  that  we  had 
seen  a mammal  rarely  seen  by  the  city -dweller.  The  woods  may  be 
full  of  flying  squirrels,  but  only  in  the  dark  of  night  do  they  roam 
about,  and  when  they  are  abroad  they  are  usually  up  in  trees  rather 
than  on  the  ground. 

The  Flying  Squirrel  (Glaucomys  volans  volans)  is  a beautiful  and 
gentle  little  denizen  of  our  Pennsylvania  woods,  strictly  nocturnal 
in  his  habits.  In  the  oak,  hickory,  aspen  and  maple  forests  of  the 
North  he  is  abundant,  but  his  presence  is  usually  unknown  and  un- 
suspected, even  though  he  may  outnumber  his  larger  and  more 
conspicuous  cousins,  the  gray  squirrels.  In  appearance  this  squirrel 
differs  radically  from  the  gray,  fox  and  red  squirrels.  He  is  about 
nine  and  one-half  inches  in  total  length,  has  a broad,  flattened,  well 
furred  tail,  large,  luminous  eyes  and  dense,  fine,  silky  fur.  Between 
his  wrists  and  ankles  there  is  a small,  prominent  loose  fold  of 
skin  which  constitutes  his  “flying  apparatus.”  The  flying  squirrel, 
of  course,  cannot  fly  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  as  a bat  can, 
for  his  flight  is  confined  to  a downward  glide,  never  an  upward 
soaring.  In  “The  Mammals  of  Eastern  United  States,”  by  W.  J. 
Hamilton,  Jr.,  it  is  said  that  the  flying  squirrel  progresses  from 
one  tree  to  another  by  means  of  a glide,  accomplished  by  the  out- 
stretched lateral  membrane.  It  launches  itself  from  the  upper- 
most parts  of  a tree,  sails  through  the  air  in  a descending  curve, 
checking  its  flight  by  a gentle  upward  swing  and  landing  head-up 
on  a neighboring  tree.  It  can  turn  at  right  angles  from  its  line  of 
flight  during  a glide  and  can  elevate  or  depress  the  level  of  the 
glide  by  manipulating  the  membrane  and  the  tail.  A flight  of  over 
forty  yards  has  been  credited  to  it. 

This  squirrel  is  active  throughout  the  year,  and  winter  weather 
bothers  it  scarcely  at  all.  Long  periods  of  cold  may  make  them 
inactive,  however,  and  during  such  periods  a group  of  them  may 
get  together  and  form  a snug  ball  for  mutual  protection,  and  in 
this  position  remain  inactive  for  several  weeks.  One  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  this  mammal  is  its  gentle  and  confiding  nature.  Ap- 
parently it  is  social  minded,  for  several  of  them  may  share  a small 
and  badly  crowded  nest  during  the  day,  and  it  is  not  known  whether 
these  groups  are  composed  of  family  members  or  simply  friends. 
Several  years  ago  a flying  squirrel  and  a fox  squirrel  were  sent  in 
to  the  Carnegie  Museum.  It  was  said  that  they  were  found  frozen 
to  death  in  a nest,  the  flying  squirrel  completely  encircled  by  the 
fox  squirrel.  The  nests  of  the  flying  squirrel  are  usually  found  in 
stubs  or  hollow  limbs  of  trees,  or  in  retreats  hollowed  out  by  large 
woodpeckers.  In  order  to  see  them  during  the  day  one  must  wander 
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through  the  woods,  pounding  or  scratching  diligently  on  every 
stump  or  hollow  tree  that  looks  as  though  it  might  house  some 
of  these  dainty  little  animals.  If  the  right  stump  or  tree  is  found, 
a number  of  frightened  balls  of  fur  will  scurry  to  the  nearest  exit, 
blink  dizzily  at  the  light,  and  then  either  retreat  to  the  nest  once 
more  or  scurry  down  the  trunk  and  rush  away  in  alarm.  Lumber- 
men frequently  see  large  colonies  of  panic  stricken  flying  squirrels 
when  they  are  chopping  down  old  trees. 

This  squirrel  breeds  in  late  February  or  early  March,  and  has  a 
gestation  period  of  about  forty  days,  at  whicn  time  two  to  six 
young  are  bom.  These  young  are  very  undeveloped — quite  blind 
and  naked — but  they  show  the  characteristic  lateral  fold  of  skin. 
When  they  are  four  weeks  old  their  eyes  open,  and  they  begin 
to  look  very  much  like  their  parents.  Some  authorities  believe 
that  another  litter  is  produced  in  either  July  or  August. 

The  food  of  the  flying  squirrel  renders  it  of  practically  no  eco- 
nomic importance.  It  eats  an  assortment  of  berries,  nuts  and  in- 
sects, preferring  hickory  nuts  and  acorns  of  the  white  oaks  to  all 
else.  It  has,  however,  the  reputation  of  being  fond  of  flesh,  and 
many  have  accused  it  of  robbing  the  nest  of  small  birds.  Certainly 
in  captivity  it  shows  a decided  taste  for  the  bodies  of  mice  and 
birds,  and  trappers  often  complain  that  flying  squirrels  make  nuis- 
ances of  themselves  by  getting  caught  in  sets  made  for  carnivorous, 
fur-bearing  mammals. 

In  the  Allegheny  Mountains  of  Pennsylvania  lives  a larger  and 
more  brightly  colored  edition  of  the  flying  squirrel.  This  Northern 
Flying  Squirrel  (Glaucomys  sabrinus  macrotis)  is  nearly  eleven 
inches  in  length,  but  in  the  main,  its  habits  are  similar  to  those 
of  its  smaller  cousin.  Its  breeding  season  is  a bit  later,  perhaps, 
and  its  habitat  more  rugged,  but  beyond  that  it  takes  a specialist 
to  distinguish  between  the  two  forms. 

The  enemies  of  the  flying  squirrel  are  legion — all  of  the  larger 
mammalian  predators,  as  well  as  owls  and  a few  hawks,  relish 
this  tasty  little  dish.  Their  most  ferocious  enemy,  however,  is 
the  domestic  cat,  and  many  a person  first  becomes  aware  of  the 
existence  of  flying  squirrels  when  pussy  carries  the  luckless  victim 
home  in  her  jaws.  Man,  occasionally,  turns  his  hand  against  this 
squirrel,  because  of  an  unfortunate  habit  they  have  of  establishing 
themselves  in  a little-used  attic  or  in  a bird  house  intended  for 
martins.  There  is  little  or  no  malice  in  this  human  attack,  though, 
and  the  flying  squirrel  is  not  sought  out  as  a pest,  or  for  food  or 
game  by  the  two-legged  rulers  of  the  earth. 
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THE  SHOTGUN'S  "REAR  SIGHT 


THE  GROUSE  DOG 


By  TED  TRUEBLOOD 

CONSIDERING  the  length  of  time  I have  been  shooting  a 
scattergun,  it  was  not  until  comparatively  recently  that  I 
achieved  a full  understanding  of  the  shotgun’s  “rear  sight”  and 
its  function.  Previously  I had  used  it,  of  course,  just  as  thou- 
sands of  other  hunters  do,  without  consciously  realizing  how  it 
worked. 

Perhaps  I had  better  explain  at  the  outset  that  by  rear  sight 
I am  not  referring  to  either  the  Weaver  IX  shotgun  scope  or 
the  Nydar  Reflector  Sight.  Both  of  these  devices  may  be  fine  for 
some  shooters,  but  in  my  own  case  I think  sights  on  a ball 
bat  would  be  just  as  useful.  I can’t  imagine  how  I could  use  one, 
except  possibly  for  pass  shooting  ducks,  where  a man  has  lots 
of  time  for  each  shot,  knows  it  is  coming  in  plenty  of  time  to 
get  ready  and,  actually,  could  make  a good  showing  with  a 
scope  sighted  rifle  if  it  were  legal. 

In  upland  shooting  the  slowest  birds  I ever  have  killed  were 
sage  hens  in  the  West.  These  big,  lumbering  birds,  the  larges: 
of  our  American  grouse,  rise  slowly  and  get  underway  about  as 
fast  as  a Plymouth  Rock  hen.  On  top  of  that,  they  are  shot 
in  open,  treeless  country. 

Possibly  a fast  shot,  hunting  young,  uneducated  sage  hens 
would  have  time  to  use  a reflector -type  or  scope  sight.  Even  on 
sage  hens,  reasonably  fast  gun  handling  is  necessary  at  times, 
however,  because  after  they  have  been  hunted  they  usually  flush 
wild,  and  the  hunter  must  get  his  shot  off  within  a few  yards 
from  the  instant  they  leave  the  ground  or  find  them  out  of 
range. 

Other  than  this,  I can  think  of  no  case  where  an  optical  rear 
sight  could  be  used.  Even  pheasants,  which  often  rise  slowly 
in  open  field  or  swale,  frequently  offer  shots  which  call  for  fast, 
instinctive  gun  handling. 

Hunting  ruffed  grouse,  which  are  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
scale  from  sage  hens,  calls  for  an  entirely  different  style  of 
shooting.  Here  most  of  one’s  chances  are  fast,  snap  shots,  at  a 
target  hurtling  through  a few  yards  of  space  before  disappearing 
in  dense  cover. 

It  is  for  such  shooting  that  the  rear  sight  I have  in  mind 
is  most  valuable,  although  once  its  use  has  been  learned  it  is 
equally  desirable  for  any  other  fast  shooting,  such  as  quail  among 
trees  or  Hungarian  partridges  flushing  wild. 

This  sight  is  neither  optical  nor  mechanical,  and  it  is  used 
— I feel  quite  safe  in  saying — by  every  good,  fast  shot  whether  he 
is  conscious  of  its  function  or  not. 

This  sight  is  the  comb  of  the  stock.  The  comb  actually  is  the 
shotgun’s  rear  sight  and,  because  the  scatter  gun’s  pattern 
eliminates  the  necessity  for  rifle  accuracy  in  aiming,  it  is  the 
only  one  needed. 

By  way  of  comparison,  let’s  consider  for  a moment  the  aper- 
ture rear  sight  on  a rifle.  With  it  the  hunter  or  target  shooter 
looks  through  a small  hole,  sees  his  front  sight  and  places  it 
! against  or  beneath — depending  on  how  the  gun  is  sighted — the 

(Continued  on  page  37) 


By  HERBERT  KENDRICK 

Many  modem  gunners  today  own  dogs  that  rightly  deserve 
the  name  of  fair  grouse  dogs,  but  the  superlative  grouse  specialists 
are  rare  indeed,  for  they  are  sublimely  endowed  with  a hypnotic, 
mysterious,  instinctive  ability  combined  with  the  qualifications 
of  natural  talent,  thorough  training,  and  extensive  experience. 
The  truly  great  grouse  dog  can  be  correctly  placed  without  hesi- 
tation at  the  top  of  gun  dog  development  just  as  the  grouse  com- 
mands first  place  in  the  heart  of  game  bird  gunners. 

Other  game  birds  may  well  deserve  the  profound  respect  of 
the  seasoned  grouse  hunter  but  the  ruffed  grouse  is  by  far  the 
most  difficult  for  a dog  to  handle.  The  bird  is  the  craftiest  of  all 
our  game  birds.  That  is  the  reason  for  his  survival  in  our  heavily 
hunted  woodlands.  In  cover  the  grouse  keeps  his  eyes  and  ears 
wide  open,  and  appears  to  know  when  and  where  the  gunner 
and  dog  enter.  The  old  drummer  sizes  the  situation  immediately 
and  makes  definite  plans  for  escape  long  before  the  dog  has  reached 
scenting  range.  He  may  elect  to  sneak  out  to  the  edge  of  the 
woods  and  silently  glide  away,  or  he  may  decide  to  lie  tight 
until  danger  has  passed.  He  may  procrastinate  until  he  is  sure 
that  he  is  the  object  of  the  hunt,  and  then  run  well  ahead  and 
flush  in  the  thickest  of  cover. 

There  are  times  when  he  is  caught  off  guard  and  when  his 
enemies  are  upon  him  he  will  run  ahead  until  he  discovers  a 
spot  on  one  side  or  the  other  where  he  swiftly  dashes  to  conceal- 
ment and  lies  close.  Here  he  may  escape  the  nose  of  an  average 
dog.  Only  the  well  experienced  and  alert  dog  handle  ol’  ruff  when 
he  is  on  the  move. 

The  grouse  possesses  the  ability  to  startle  the  gunner  and  dog 
with  his  sudden  bold  flush.  He  is  a bom  trickster  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  limit  to  his  strategy  as  he  maneuvers  his  masterly 
retreats.  Quail,  woodcock  and  pheasants  are  simple  for  dog  handling 
as  compared  to  the  grouse.  The  problems  of  the  grouse  dog  that 
is  supposed  to  locate,  point,  hold,  and  retrieve  him,  are  only 
realized  by  the  gunner  who  has  a long  and  successful  experience 
in  grouse  shooting.  It  also  takes  a dog  years  of  experience  to  master 
the  art  of  handling  grouse. 

Many  years  ago  when  grouse  were  taken  in  large  numbers 
by  market  hunters  birds  were  so  plentiful  the  hunter  covered 
only  a small  amount  of  ground  to  get  enough  shooting,  therefore 
the  grouse  dog  of  that  day  was  developed  and  trained  to  work 
quietly  and  slowly  and  stay  close  to  the  gun.  Now  the  modem 
grouse  dog  has  been  developed  and  trained  to  work  faster  and 
wider  and  yet  remain  within  300  yards  of  the  gun.  Grouse  are 
not  plentiful  in  our  forests  today  and  the  gunner  must  cover  miles 
of  forest  at  times  in  order  to  bag  the  day’s  limit.  With  a slow 
dog  much  time  and  effort  would  be  wasted. 

There  are  still  many  confirmed  grouse  hunters  that  prefer  their 
grouse  dogs  to  go  quietly  and  cat-like  through  the  woods  and 
creep  up  to  the  bird,  pointing  at  a safe  distance  if  he  lies  close, 
or  follow  at  a safe  distance  if  the  bird  is  moving.  Other  grouse 
feather-puffers  will  swear  by  the  dog  that  runs  fast,  wide  and 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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WHAT  ABOUT  TERMITES? 


Photo  by  M.  J.  Myers 

Box  of  shotgun  shells  eaten  by  termites. 


ARE  you  termite  conscious?  Don’t  let 
termites  fool  you  with  their  subversive 
activities.  Termites  may  be  eating  away 
at  the  woodwork  of  your  house  right  now, 
or  they  may  be  tunnelling  the  porch  pillars 
or  making  sawdust  of  the  garage!  After 
you  check  on  this  and  have  the  local  ex- 
terminator take  care  of  the  matter  so  you 
have  no  further  worries,  read  the  remainder 
of  this  article.  It  is  a synoptic  story  of 
termites  dug  from  literature  or  from  per- 
sonal experiences  and  presented  for  your 
general  information. 

Our  local  subterrane;  1 wood-eating  term- 
ite, the  only  native  species  we  have  to  con- 
tend with  in  this  region,  has  been  a com- 
mon resident  in  stumps,  logs  and  dead  wood 
in  our  forests  for  ages.  Termites  are  still 
to  be  found  in  the  woods  and  forests,  but 
venturesome  members  of  the  clan  have  mi- 
grated to  our  suburban  homes  and  even  into 
the  cities.  Now  days  we  find  increasing 
damage  to  old  buildings  by  termite  attacks 
and  we  are  compelled  in  self-defense  to 
termite-proof  or  insulate  all  new  buildings 
or  houses  of  wood,  during  construction. 
Termites  also  take  a continuous  toll  from 
our  untreated  forest  products  thus  adding  a 
further  annual  loss  in  finished  wood  ma- 
terials. 

Among  the  reasons  advanced  for  the  in- 
crease in  termite  invasion  of  our  present 
day  metropolitan  areas  is  the  perfection  and 
use  of  modem  heating  systems.  There  is 
■every  reason  to  believe  that  termite  attacks 
were  limited  to  the  summer  months  during 
earlier  days.  They  made  little  progress  in 
the  massive  timbers  used  by  the  early 
settlers  whose  homes  were  not  continually 
heated.  Now  since  furnaces  and  other  heat- 
ing devices  have  been  improved  in  great 


detail  for  our  comfort,  the  household  types 
of  insects  also  enjoy  summer  conditions 
throughout  the  year. 

Termites  can  thus  work  night  and  day, 
summer  and  winter,  with  plenty  of  over- 
time to  speedily  undermine  our  properties. 

As  we  have  mentioned  the  principal  food 
of  termites  is  cellulose.  Damp  wood  is  the 
preferred  source  of  cellulose  but  we  have 
observed  instances  where  termites  have 
eaten  books,  paper  stacked  in  bundles,  living 
and  dead  trees,  plant  stems  in  flower  beds, 
shoes,  clothes  and  even  a box  of  shot  shells 
in  their  search  for  food. 

Termite  problems  are  also  caused  by 
man’s  attempts  to  change  the  course  of 
nature.  Leveling  the  forest,  cutting  out  the 
wood  lots  or  removal  of  trees  along  city 
streets  all  favor  termite  increase.  Stumps 
and  rotting  roots  present  fine  situations  in 
which  termite  colonies  can  multiply  and 
flourish.  Also  the  addition  of  concentrated 
sunlight  to  the  land  furnishes  beneficial  heat 
and  comfort  to  the  insiduous  pests  in  the 
decaying  stumps.  It  is  from  these  situations 
that  our  buildings  and  homes  become  in- 
fested. A house  or  town  built  over  an  area 
that  had  once  been  a forest  or  wood  lot 
tempts  providence  in  favor  of  termite  at- 
tacks. 

The  actual  damage  by  termites  is  always 
hidden  inside  the  wood.  The  interior  of 
rafters,  joists,  beams  or  other  timbers  of  a 
building  may  become  entirely  eaten  out  be- 
fore the  vandals  are  discovered.  It  will  then 
be  found  that  the  termite  workers  have  been 
going  up  and  down,  from  the  woodwork 
above  to  the  ground  nest  below  carrying 
on  their  nefarious  activities. 

We  may  also  mention  that  termites  are 
able  to  make  their  way  through  poorly  con- 


By  A.  B.  Champlain 

structed  masonry  or  may  build  their  shelter 
tubes  over  concrete  walls  to  get  at  their 
sources  of  food  above.  However,  these 
ground-nesting  insects  cannot  live  without 
moisture  and  this  they  must  get  by  con- 
tinually going  back  into  the  earth.  If  shut 
off  from  their  contact  with  moisture  and 
earth,  termites  will  dry  up  and  die.  This 
particular  factor  is  impertinent  in  control 
attempts. 

Now  just  a few  words  about  the  termite’s 
life  story.  We  find  that  these  creatures  are 
social  insects  living  under  cover  in  colonies 
in  the  ground.  They  work  together  for  the 
common  good  and  the  termite  citizens  are 
made  up  of  different  looking  individuals  or 
castes.  The  termite  working  class,  those 
grayish  white,  sexless  toilers  somewhat  re- 
sembling ants  who  really  do  all  the  actual 
mischief,  are  blind  and  soft-bodied.  These 
workers  construct  the  nest,  burrows,  cham- 
ber's and  the  exits.  They  also  feed  and 
care  for  the  king  and  queen,  the  soldiers  as 
well  as  all  the  baby  termites.  The  soldiers 
also  are  blind  and  sexless.  Their  duty  is 
to  guard  the  entrances,  galleries  and  run- 
ways, to  defend  the  colony  with  their  lives, 
which  they  do  with  great  determination. 
Soldiers  have  greatly  enlarged  heads,  fitted 
with  strong  pincher-like  jaws  and  woe  be- 
tide the  insect  enemy  that  tries  to  enter 
without  the  pass  word.  Then  we  have  their 
majesties  the  king  and  queen,  big  shots  by 
right  of  size  and  position.  They  are  the 
true  reproductive  individuals  fully  realiz- 
ing their  responsibilities  and  the  dangers  of 
race  suicide. 

Finally  we  mention  the  migratory  pairs 
who  leave  the  colonies  in  the  spring  or  fall; 
they  are  winged  and  resemble  black  ants 
somewhat.  They  appear  in  swarms,  fly  for 
a short  distance,  loose  their  wings  and  hunt 
a new  place  to  start  trouble. 

Now  for  a last  suggestion.  When  you  get 
into  the  woods  again  make  sure  the  term- 
ites aren’t  eating  up  your  camp  or  cabin. 
After  satisfying  yourself  that  all  is  well,  take 
a walk  in  the  forest  with  your  ax  and 
chop  into  some  old  stump  or  log.  See  if 
you  can  locate  a termite  colony  and  check 
on  the  population! 


TEST  YOUR  SKILL 
By  Stanley  Orr 

FISH 

U T P H S C 
M O R I A T 
D A C K F N 
H U E R D U 
C S B L O S 
R A G G F W 

Most  hunters  like  to  fish  so  here  is  your 
chance  to  wet  a line.  Fresh  and  salt  water 
fish  are  in  the  pond  this  month,  so  try  your 
luck. 

There  are  23  hidden  in  the  word-block. 
Use  any  letter  as  often  as  needed,  but  no 
skipping — move  only  to  adjoining  letters  in 
any  direction.  For  example,  take  the  letter 
“M”  in  the  second  row  and  spell  “Mackerel.” 

With  a heavy  line  and  the  right  bait  you 
should  fill  your  creel  with  18  out  of  the  23. 

Answers  on  page  40 
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E.  Hill  Turnock,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.,  with  a deer 
he  killed  during  the  1940  season.  Mr.  Tiynock  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  archers  of  the 
world  with  quite  a reputation  in  target  archery. 
The  Robin  Hood  at  the  right  (unknown)  proves 
that  small  game  is  no  exception  either  when  it 
comes  to  loosing  a feathered  shaft. 


Bow  and  Arrow  Now  Legal  For  Hunting  in  47  States  Bv  Johnny  Mock 


RCHERY  grows  up! 

In  fact,  it  has  grown  so  that  bow  and 
arrow  use  is  permitted  as  a legal  weapon  in 
47  of  the  48  states. 

North  Dakota  is  the  only  exception. 

Several  states  have  declared  special  sea- 
sons for  the  bow  and  arrow  hunters.  These 
include  California,  Michigan,  Arkansas, 
Georgia,  Minnesota,  Utah,  New  York  and 
Wisconsin. 

Special  archery  hunting  reserves  have 
been  set  aside  by  Alabama,  Indiana,  Michi- 
gan, Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Utah, 
West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin. 

Arizona,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
New  York,  Tennessee,  West  Virginia  and 
Wyoming  require  bow  and  arrows  of  certain 
weights,  or  “pull”  to  assure  killing  power. 

Weapon  Termed  Inhumane 

The  introduction  of  the  bow  and  arrow, 
especially  for  the  hunting  of  big  game, 
usually  meets  with  opposition  and  criticism. 

“Bows  are  ineffective  and  inhumane  for 
big  game  hunting,”  is  the  claim  and  this  is 
followed,  as  a rule,  by  the  charge  that  a 
deer  or  bear  had  been  seen  “running  -around 
with  an  arrow  sticking  in  it.” 

While  this  may  be  true  in  some  instances, 
there  is  little  difference  when  a shotgun 
slug  or  a rifle  bullet  tears  through  the 
paunch  of  a whitetail  or  bruin. 


In  Michigan  officers  made  close  checks  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years  and  only  three  deer 
were  seen  with  arrows  protruding  from  their 
bodies. 

Arrows  Less  Crippling 

Investigations  have  revealed  that  even 
deer  which  are  hard  hit  and  retrieved 
seldom  show  the  arrow.  Either  it  works  its 
way  out  of  the  wound,  or  the  shaft  breaks 
off. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  far  less  crippling  is 
done  by  the  archerists  than  the  rifle  or 
shotgun  shooters.  Where  the  latter  will 
take  a chance  of  the  bullet  striking  the 
animal,  the  archer  withholds  the  releasing  of 
his  arrow  until  practically  certain  of  a kill- 
ing shot. 

In  Pennsylvania,  as  in  most  other  states, 
movements  to  give  the  modem  Robin  Hoods 
special  recognition  has  met  with  opposition 
among  the  shotgun  and  rifle  hunters.  Only 
when  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  two 
archery  preserves  established  in  Pennsyl- 
vania would  be  just  two  more  refuges  did 
the  firearms  devotees  -agree  to  go  along  with 
the  undertaking. 

Archerists  will  never  deplete  the  game 
in  this  state.  They  may  be  termed  the  true 
conservationists  of  the  hunting  clan.  From 
the  results  obtained,  theirs  is  more  a health- 
ful exercise  than  a killing  expedition. 


This  is  verified  by  a check  made  by 
Michigan  where  during  the  past  eight  years 
the  successful  archerists  ranged  between  12 
and  4.2  per  cent.  Quite  a contrast  to  the 
average  of  32  per  cent  of  the  gunners. 

It  is  obvious  that  under  such  circumstances 
the  bow  and  arrow  enthusiasts  are  denying 
themselves  almost  all  chances  of  bagging  any 
game. 

Like  the  fly  fisherman  who  has  taken  to 
the  use  of  extremely  light  rods,  the  squirrel 
hunter  who  has  taken  up  the  small  bore  rifle 
and  even  the  pistol,  the  archerists  place  em- 
phasis on  the  thrill  of  the  chase  rather  than 
on  the  kill. 

Should  Have  Support 

Gunners  who  are  the  real  sportsmen,  in- 
terested in  the  future  of  the  game,  should 
encourage  every  movement  in  which  archery 
plays  a part.  In  Michigan  this  has  been 
realized;  the  deer  hunters  using  firearms 
number  230,000  as  against  2020  bowman,  yet 
the  latter  are  supported  in  any  undertaking. 

There  is  one  thing  to  keep  in  mind  when 
the  “special  privilege”  or  “class  legislation” 
claim  is  advanced.  No  one  is  barred.  Any- 
one so  inclined  may  join  in  the  fun.  It 
isn’t  a matter  of  special  consideration.  If  you 
are  interested  in  the  sport  of  archery,  write 
to  Clayton  B.  Shenk,  Sec.,  Pa.  State  Archery 
Assn.,  P.  O.  Box  1294,  Lancaster. 
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THE  OUTDOOR  MAN’S  BOOK  SHELF 

Worried  about  what  to  buy  ‘‘hubby”  or  the  “boy  jriend”  for  Xmas?  Following  are  a 
few  suggestions  whether  he  be  hunter,  fisherman,  birdlover,  or  general  all  around 

outdoorsman  or  naturalist. 

Available  Literature  of  Current  Interest 
BOOKS 


UPSTREAM  AND  DOWN.  By  Howard  T.  Talden 
II.  367  pages.  Illustrated  with  line  drawings 
by  Milton  C.  Weiler.  Published  by  the  Mac- 
millan Company,  New  York.  Price  S3 .00. 

In  this  book  the  author  gives  some  of  his 
own  experiences  and  thoughts  when  he  has  been 
up  to  his  thighs  in  trout  water  and  over  his 
head  in  the  technical  problems  imposed  by  the 
endless  variety  of  currents  and  the  infinite  moods 
of  trout.  And  this  book  will  have  succeeded  if 
some  residuum  of  its  message  lodges  permanently 
in  your  angler’s  heart  and  becomes  a neighbor 
there  to  those  other  fancies,  memories  and  hopes 
which  are  associated  with  bright  water,  lithe 
rods  and  the  feel  of  a big  one  going  away. 

Eastern  Upland  Shooting  by  Charles  C.  Norris, 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  East  Washington 
Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Price  $5.00. 

You’ve  wanted  a “hunting  Bible”  to  keep  be- 
side your  chair,  to  read  when  you  can’t  be  out 
there  with  dog  and  gun,  so  here  it  is  with  23 
pages  of  action  photographs.  In  this  book  an  in- 
formed enthusiastic  sportsman  lays  down  his 
gun  and  picks  up  his  pen  to  tell  you  what  he 
has  learned  about  birds,  dogs,  guns,  and  hunt- 
ing during  a lifetime  which  began  in  1876  and 
which  has  included  thoroughgoing  hunting  ex- 
perience from  Labrador  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

THE  ARCTIC  PRAIRIES.  By  Ernest  Thompson 
Seton.  308  + xi  pages.  Illustrated  with  line 
drawings.  Published  by  International  University 
Press,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Price  $1.50. 

What  young  man  of  our  race  would  not  gladly 
give  a year  of  his  life  to  roll  backward  the  scroll 
of  time  for  five  decades  and  live  that  year  in  the 
romantic  by-gone  days  of  the  Wild  West;  to  see 
the  great  Missouri  while  the  buffalo  pastured 
on  its  banks,  while  big  game  teemed  in  sight  and 
the  red  man  roamed  and  hunted,  unchecked  by 
fence  or  hint  of  white  man’s  rule;  or,  when  that 
rule  was  represented  only  by  scattered  trading- 
posts,  hundreds  of  miles  apart  and  at  best  the 
traders  could  exchange  the  news  by  horse  or 
canoe  and  months  of  lonely  travel? 

This  book  will  take  you  back,  only  it  will  be 
in  present  reality,  because  the  uncivilized  Indian 
still  roams  the  far  reaches  of  absolutely  un- 
changed, unbroken  forest  and  prairie  leagues,  and 
has  knowledge  of  white  man  only  in  bartering 
furs  at  the  scattered  trading-posts,  where  loco- 
motive and  telegraph  are  unknown;  still  the  wild 
buffalo  elude  the  hunters,  fight  the  wolves,  wallow, 
wander,  and  breed;  and  still  there  is  hoofed 
game  by  the  million  to  be  found  where  the 


“Don’t  look  now,  but  that  ‘Scare  Crow1  you 
took  a practice  shot  at  Is  headed  this  way.”’ 


Saxon  is  as  seldom  seen  as  on  the  Missouri  in  the 
times  of  Lewis  and  Clarke.  Only  you  must  seek 
it  all,  not  in  the  West,  but  in  the  far  Northwest. 

FIELD  BOOK  OF  EASTERN  BIRDS.  By  Leon 
Augustus  Hausman.  657  + xvi  pages.  Illus- 
trated with  6 full -color  plates  and  94  birds  and 
bird  heads  in  full  color  and  over  400  line 
drawings  by  Jacob  Bates  Abbott.  Published  by 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Price 
$3.75. 

Dr.  Hausman,  in  preparing  this  new  addition 
to  the  Putnam  Field  Books,  has  hit  on  an  en- 
tirely new  and  unique  plan— in  that  each  bird  is 
full  treated  on  its  own  page  and  its  character- 
istics needed  for  field  identification  are  care- 
fully worked  out  close  to  the  picture  of  the  bird 
and  to 'its  brief  and  diagnostic  description.  This 
feature  makes  ease  and  speed  in  using  the  book 
in  the  field  so  that  the  bird  may  be  instantly 
identified  without  the  irritating  flipping  of  pages 
back  and  forth  to  find  out  what  bird  the 
watcher  has  • under  observation. 

The  drawings  are  by  Jacob  Bates  Abbott,  bril- 
liant bird  artist.  In  addition  to  the  hundreds  of 
black  and  white  drawings  throughout  the  book, 
there  are  six  pages  in  full  color,  again  showing 
the  birds,  not  looking  like  inanimate  stuffed  imita- 
tions, but  in  lifelike  attitudes  in  habitats  charac- 
teristic of  them. 

Another  special  feature  is  the  listing  of  definite 
characteristic  habits  of  the  species,  which  often 
alone  will  serve  to  identify  the  bird  at  very 
long  range.  Songs,  or  call  notes,  of  the  species 
are  so  * briefly,  arrestingly,  and  accurately  de- 
scribed as  to  make  identification  easy  for  the 
beginner. 

COOKING  WILD  GAME.  By  Frank  G.  Ash- 
brook  and  Edna  N.  Sater.  358  + xix  pages. 
Illustrated  with  photographs  in  halftone.  Pub- 
lished by  Orange  Judd  Publishing  Co.,  15  East 
26th  St.,  New  York.  Price  $4.00. 

“Cooking  Wild  Game”  is  intended  for  a three- 
fold audience— housewives,  hunters  and  anglers, 
and  conservationists.  As  “first  aid  in  the  kitchen 
for  the  sportsman’s  wife,”  it  is  a must  book. 
With  a copy  on  her  kitchen  shelf  she  no  longer 
need  worry  when  her  enthusiastic  hunter  spouse 
presents  her  with  a brace  of  ducks,  a wild  turkey, 
a woodchuck,  a coot,  a “Golly,  this  will  make  a 
swell  meal — if  you  cook  it  right!”  Cooking  Wild 
Game  gives  specific  information  on  such  points 
as:  how  to  quick-pluck  feathered  game  with 
paraffin;  how  to  overcome  wild  or  gamy  flavor 
in  “fishy  ducks”;  how  to  remove  musk  or  scent 
glands  in  small  game;  the  use  of  marinades  and 
brines  to  tenderize  tame  meat  and  enhance  flavor; 
method  of  cooking  wild  game  and  time;  how  to 
can  wild  meats,  and  how  to  prepare  game  meat 
for  home  freezing;  and  as  "first  aid  in  the  field” 
for  the  hunter. 

Cooking  Wild  Game  explains  how  to  field-dress 
deer  and  other  big  game  animals,  how  to  remove 
the  internal  organs,  how  to  cut  up  the  carcass 
and  the  correct  method  of  handling  the  hide 
from  which  gloves,  a hunting  jacket  or  a vest 
can  be  made.  It  discusses  the  evisceration  and 
skinning  of  small  animals  and  the  time  required 
for  the  seasoning,  or  aging,  of  game. 

WHEN  THE  DOGS  BARK  ’TREED’.  By  Elliott 
S.  Barker.  209  + xviii  pages.  Illustrated  with 
halftone  photographs  by  Rex  Peters.  Published 
by  The  University  of  New  Mexico  Press,  The 
University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico.  Price  $3.00. 

Here,  in  this  authenic  Western  spine-tingler, 
the  author  treats  you  to  excitement  and  fun  ga- 
lore as  you  follow  him  horseback  through  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  rugged  forests,  on  the  trail  of 
snarling,  fighting  mountain  lions. 

You’ll  run  on  to  some  bear,  know  how  uncom- 
fortable it  is  to  have  a live,  fighting  bobcat  on 
the  same  horse  with  you.  You’ll  chuckle  at 
skinning  the  fur-lined  lion,  fight  raging  forest 
fires,  trap  coyotes,  chase  bobcats,  shoot  massive- 
antlered  bull  elk,  tree  mountain  lions,  and  comer 
and  be  cornered  by  them  on  ice-laden  cliffs. 
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You’ll  witness  the  comedies  and  tragedies  of 
the  denizens  of  the  forests  and  learn  much  of 
the  habitat  and  habits  of  wildlife.  You’ll  marvel 
at  the  uncanny  ability  of  well-trained  hunting 
dogs  to  bring  their  quarry  to  bay.  Swift-paced, 
stimulating,  here  is  your  sport  treasury  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word. 

HOW  TO  HUNT  NORTH  AMERICAN  BIG  GAME. 
By  C.  E.  Hagie.  195  + xi  pages.  Illustrated 
with  photographs  in  halftone.  Published  by 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  Price 
$2.49. 

With  the  return  of  several  million  service  men 
to  civilian  life,  specialists  predict  an  increase 
of  30  to  40  percent  more  hunters  than  ever  be- 
fore. Fortunately,  the  big  game  population  has 
more  than  trebled  since  the  close  of  the  previous 
world  war  so  that  the  country  is  prepared  to 
take  care  of  the  boost  in  numbers  of  prospective 
hunters. 

If  you  are  one  of  them,  you  will  want  this 
guide  on  the  technique  of  big  game  hunting. 
It  was  written  with  you  new  sportsmen  in  mind 
as  well  as  the  seasoned  hunter.  Here  you  will  find 
reliable  and  authentic  information  on  every  phase 
of  this  exciting  sport — from  the  selection  of  a 
hunting  territory  to  bringing  home  your  meat  and 
trophies.  You  will  find  detailed  suggestions  for 
planning  your  trip,  arranging  for  guides,  and  for 
proper  clothing.  All  of  the  various  big  game 
animals  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  are 

fully  discussed  in  individual  chapters. 

Dr.  Hagie  has  had  more  than  30  years’  experi- 
ence in  big  game  hunting,  and  if  you  follow  his 

advice  it  may  mean  the  difference  between  dis- 
appointment and  success  on  your  trips,  the  saving 
of  much  game  meat,  and  the  arrival  of  your 
trophies  at  the  tanneries’  and  the  taxidermist’s 

shop  in  fit  condition. 

FIELD  BOOK  OF  SNAKES  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  CANADA.  By  Karl  P.  Schmidt 
and  D.  Dwight  Davis.  365  + xiii  pages.  Illus- 
trated with  photographs  in  halftones  and  103 
line  drawings  and  4 full-colored  plates  by 
Albert  A.  Enzenbacher.  Published  by  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York.  Price,  unknown. 
The  Place  of  Snakes  in  Nature;  Folklore  of 
Snakes;  History  of  the  Study  of  Snakes  in  the 
United  States;  Definition  and  Classification;  Ex- 
ternal Characters  and  Coloration;  The  Poison 
Apparatus  and  Treatment  of  Snake  Bite;  Habits 
and  Behavior;  Collection,  Preservation,  and  the 
Study  of  Snakes;  Systematic  Account  of  the 
Snakes  of  the  United  States  and  Canada;  Key  to 
the  Genera  of  Snakes  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada;  The  Blind  Snakes  Family  Leptotyph- 
lopidae;  The  Boas  Family  Boidae;  The  Harmless 
Snakes  Family  Colubridae;  The  Rear-fanged 
Snakes  Family  Boigidae;  The  Coral  Snakes  Fam- 
ily Elapidae;  The  Sea  Snakes  Family  Hydro- 
phidae;  The  Pit  Vipers  Family  Crotalidae. 

FLY  PATTERNS  AND  THEIR  ORIGINS.  By  Har- 
old H.  Smedley.  133  + xvi  pages.  Illustrated 
with  photographs  in  full  color  and  line  draw- 
ings. Published  by  Westshore  Publications, 
Muskegon,  Michigan.  Price  $2.50. 

“Fly  Patterns  and  Their  Origins”  combines  more 
factual  information  concerning  fishing  flies  than 
any  dozen  books.  It  should  be  a part  of  every 
angler’s  regular  equipment.  Among  fly  fisher- 
men, it  is  the  most  talked  of  book  ever  pub- 
lished. 
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PRAIRIE  WINGS.  By  Edgar  M.  Queeny.  272 
pages,  276  photographs  by  author,  140  sketches 
by  Richard  E.  Bishop.  Ducks  Unlimited,  Inc., 
34  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Price  $15.00. 

In  Prairie  Wings,  Edgar  M.  Queeny,  with  the 
able  collaboration  and  manifold  contribution  of 
Richard  E.  Bishop,  has  undoubtedly  produced  the 
most  complete  illustrated  story  of  waterfowl  flight 
ever  published.  No  commercial  photographer 
could  probably  ever  afford  the  five  years,  ex- 
pensive materials  and  highly  technical  services 
necessary  to  secure  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
photos  from  which  Mr.  Queeny  presents  the  finest. 

As  fast-moving  ducks  can  only  be  photographed 
satisfactorily  with  special  equipment,  he  had 
cameras  developed  which,  with  the  aid  of  tele- 
lenses and  ultra$high-speed  exposures  (up  to 
l/2000th  of  a second)  produced  the  35mm.  nega- 
tives from  which  the  276  beautiful  enlarged 
gravure  reproductions  in  Prairie  Wings  were  made. 

In  this  way  it  was  possible  to  prove  photo- 
graphically that  ducks  can  fly  upside-down,  or 
even  backward,  make  crash  landings,  use  their 
webbed  feet  as  landing  gear  on  the  water;  that 
ducks  do  not  "jump”  but  fly  vertically  out  of  the 
water,  can  do  loops,  Immelmann  turns,  etc. 

Richard  E.  Bishop  has  further  clarified  the 
aerodynamics  of  waterfowl  flight  with  140  sketches 
in  juxtaposition  to  the  photographs  and  analytical 
remarks  in  his  characteristic,  clear  handwriting. 
In  addition,  Glenn  L.  Martin  and  other  out- 
standing aviation,  authorities  have  collaborated  on 
the  fundamentals  of  flight. 

Prairie  Wings  tells  a story  of  man’s  worship 
of  nature  and  his  patient  probing  into  the  mys- 
teries surrounding  him.  Its  chapters  range  from 
philosophy  and  history  to  hunting  and  retrievers, 
from  aerodynamics  to  wildlife  anatomy,  and  show 
for  the  first  time  how  a duck  actually  flies. 

Prairie  Wings  comprises  272  pages  of  highest 
quality  gravure  and  letterpress  printing  on  9" 
x 12"  special  heavy  antique  stock.  Production 
and  printing  are  by  the  Beck  Engraving  Com- 
pany, of  Philadelphia,  distinguished  for  fine  art 
reproductions. 

Considering  the  high  technical  skill  required, 
the  special  photographic  equipment,  the  privately 
bom  experimentation  and  the  endless  patience 
involved,  it  is  doubtful  that  anything  like  Prairie 
Wings  could  ever  be  produced  by  a commercial 
publisher  at  this  price. 

NATURE  RECREATION.  By  William  G.  Vinal. 
322  + xi  pages.  Illustrated  with  photographs 
in  halftone.  Published  by  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York  and  London.  Price, 
unknown. 

Yesterday  the  horse  and  buggy  limited  the 
family  horizon.  Today  the  vacation  by  automo- 
bile is  a national  habit  and  the  summer  camp  an 
accepted  institution.  Both  offer  a new  frontier 
for  intimacy  with  nature.  Furthermore,  an 
awakening  realization  of  the  need  for  conserva- 
tion demands  an  about-face  in  traditional  atti- 
tudes toward  our  natural  resources.  This  opens 
an  almost  untouched  field  of  public  service  to 
the  lover  of  the  out-of-doors.  Most  challenging 
of  all  is  the  relation  of  the  nature  educator  to 
the  use  of  the  additional  leisure  time  created  for 
America’s  millions  by  technological  advancement 
in  industry.  The  new  nature  education  is  the 
training  of  individuals  in  present-day  outdoor 
recreational  activities.  Such  nature  recreation  can 
and  should  be  a very  real  contribution  to  society. 

This  book  is  intended  for  the  uninitiated  as  well 
as  for  students  in  colleges  of  education.  This  may 
explain  the  lack  of  technical  terms,  although  it 
is  fervently  hoped  that  scientific  precision  and 
modem  pedagogical  procedure  have  not  been 
sacrificed. 

The  topics  include;  The  Philosophy  of  and 
Applied  Nature  Recreation. 

COMMONSENSE  SHOTGUN  SHOOTING.  By  Fred 
Etchen.  187  -f  xv  pages.  Illustrated  with 
photographs  in  halftone.  Published  by  Stand- 
ard Publications,  Inc.,  Huntington,  West  Vir- 
ginia. Price,  unknown. 

Much  of  your  reading  here  will  be  as  though 
Etchen,  the  instructor,  stands  at  your  shoulder, 
speaking  in  simplest  terms  that  drive  in  funda- 
mentals patiently.  Completing  each  chapter,  you 
will  feel  the  accumulated  competency  of  knowl- 
*edge  being  imparted.  It  is  a shooting  work  that 
looks  forward. 

The  contents  of  the  book  include;  Handle  the 
Shotgun  Safely;  Shotguns  and  Shot  Shells;  The 
Principle  and  Practice  of  “Lead”;  Sighting,  and 
the  Fit  of  Your  Gun;  Control  of  Your  Body 
and  the  Gun;  Clay  Target  Marksmanship— Trap- 
shooting; Clay  Target  Marksmanship — Skeet;  and 
Hunting  and  Locating  Your  Game. 
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HAPPY  THE  LAND.  By  Louise  Dickinson  Rich. 
259  pages.  Illustrated  with  halftone  photo- 
graphs. Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, East  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia. 
Pa.  Price  $3.00. 

Happy  the  land  that  has  no  history.  The  lakes, 
forests  and  mountains  of  western  Maine  where 
Louise  Rich  makes  her  home  are  without  formal 
history  in  the  school  book  sense,  but  not  with- 
out meaning,  as  this  book  demonstrates.  It  is 
an  account  of  life  in  the  woods,  full  of  wit  and 
wisdom  and  a high  enthusiasm. 

Louise  Rich  is  no  hermit.  Her  days  are  crowded 
with  all  manner  of  activities — fignting  a lo.est 
fire,  hair-raising  adventures  in  a speed  boat, 
canoe  trips,  a visit  to  mysterious  C Pond,  enter- 
taining guests  from  the  Outside,  helping  hei 
friends  who  run  a fishing  camp.  All  these  she 
enjoys  to  the  full — but  best  of  all,  are  the  satis- 
factions that  come  from  the  simple  fact  of  living 
in  a land  she  loves,  a happy  land. 

ROSEY  REFLECTIONS.  By  A.  K.  Rowswell. 
109  pages.  Illustrated  with  photographs  in  half- 
tone. Published  by  A.  E.  Kerr  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania.  Price  $1.75. 

Here  is  a compilation  of  verse  and  story  that 
should  find  reading  time  in  every  home.  It 
radiates  a simplicity  and  friendliness  that  is  heart- 
warming. It  carries  an  optimism  that  will  lift 
you  to  loftier  heights.  Its  inspiration  is  a chal- 
lenge to  nobler  deeds.  Its  homeyness  will  bring 
a flood  of  pleasant  memories,  many  a chuckle, 
and  (perhaps)  a tear  or  two.  Here  you  will 
find  the  thrill  of  romance,  a touch  of  pathos,  a 
bit  of  sentiment,  a fund  of  humor,  a wealth  of 
comfort  . . . and  ...  an  extra  beat  of  the 
heart. 


“Have  you  any  mounted  in  a position  suitable 
for  draping  over  car  fenders  when  returning 
from  hunting  trips?” 


HUNTING  NORTH  AMERICAN  DEER.  By  Arthur 
H.  Carhart.  232  + vi  pages.  Illustrated  with 
photographs  in  halftone.  Published  by  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  Price  $2.49. 
This  is  a book  for  every  sportsman  who  has 
hunted  or  hopes  to  hunt  deer,  the  most  abundant 
source  of  big  game  in  America  today.  It  gives 
answers  to  all  important  questions  about  deer  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Seventeen  interest- 
packed  chapters  will  help  you  follow  the  game 
trails  of  the  mulies,  the  white-tails,  and  black- 
tails — and  bring  back  sweet,  top- grade  venison. 

The  author  is  an  experienced  hunter  and  has 
made  detailed  studies  of  the  habits  of  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  deer,  the  terrain  which  they  pre- 
fer, and  the  deer  food  which  makes  for  the 
finest  meat.  All  of  this  important  information 
has  been  sorted  and  arranged  in  a popular  and 
entertaining  style,  interspersed  with  numerous  in- 
teresting anecdotes  of  hunting  trips. 

The  chapter  on  guns  will  be  particularly  help- 
ful to  the  hunter  since  every  type  of  rifle  is 
described  from  the  old-time  .30-30  to  the  popular 
.270.  Other  chapters  discuss  the  still  hunt,  the 
stalk,  and  the  drive;  how  to  hunt  when  alone 
and  when  with  a group;  how  to  plan  for  the 
hunting  trip;  special  equipment  necessary  on  the 
deer  hunt;  how  to  get  the  meat  home  in  good 
condition;  and  how  to  recognize  an  exceptional 
trophy. 
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TATOOSH.  By  Martha  Hardy.  239  pages.  Illus- 
trated by  Glen  Rounds.  Published  by  The  Mac- 
millan Co..  New  York,  N.  Y.  Price  $2.75. 
"Tatoosh”  is  a vigorous,  authentic,  and  lively 
account  of  another  world,  another  way  of  life 
It  is  a first-hand  story  of  a Seattle  “school 
ma’am”  who  spent  three  months  In  the  summer 
of  '43  as  a “lady  lookout"  for  the  United  States 
Forest  Service.  Her  post.  Tatoosh,  is  one  of  the 
highest  peaks  in  the  Cascade  Mountains  of  Wash- 
ington. There,  on  its  lofty  height  she  lived  alone 
in  a little  glass-walled  hut,  her  duty  to  keep  fire 
watch  on  the  timber  of  the  Columbia  National 
Forest. 

KEITH’S  RIFLES  FOR  LARGE  GAME.  By  Elmer 
Keith.  406  pages.  Illustrated  with  photographs 
in  halftone.  Published  by  Standard  Publica- 
tions, Inc.,  Huntington,  West  Virginia.  Price, 
unknown. 

The  text  and  illustrations  of  this  book  are 
calculated  to  satisfy  anyone  who  wishes  to  know 
the  relatively  common  facts  attached  to  the  sub- 
ject of  rifles  for  large  game.  Its  pages  are  the 
repository  for  many  pieces  of  information  based 
on  the  newer  developments  in  equipment  used 
to  secure  big  game,  and  those  numerous  allusions 
will  hold  special  interest  for  the  more  experi- 
enced hunter. 

Among  the  contents  are:  Selecting  the  Rifle; 
Killing  Power;  Metallic  Sights;  The  Hunting 
Scope;  Sighting-In  at  Effective  Ranges;  Anatomi- 
cal Killing  Points;  Rifles  for  Dangerous  Game; 
Brush  and  Timber  Rifles;  The  Double  Rifle;  Game 
Shooting  Positions;  The  Trigger  Pull;  The  Stalk- 
ing Rifle;  Bullet  Design  and  Characteristics; 
Actions  and  Barrels;  Stock  Design  and  Bedding: 
Handloading  Game  Cartridges;  Saddle  Scabbard 
Positions;  and  Rifle-Care  and  Safety. 

TOURNAMENT  FLY  AND  BAIT  CASTING.  By 
Earl  Osten.  147  + xi  pages.  Illustrated  with 
photographs  in  halftone  and  line  drawings. 
Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  & Co..  New  York. 
Price  $2.50. 

This  book  covers  pertinent  facts  in  connection 
with  the  structure,  operations  and  objectives  of 
casting  organizations  of  America.  It  presents 
detailed  specifications  for  fly  and  bait  casting 
tackle  for  use  in  all  tournament  events,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  experts.  It  offers  basic  principles 
of  modern  fly  and  bait  casting  technique  for  all 
accuracy  and  distance  events.  The  appendix 
carries  a wealth  of  miscellaneous  data  such  as 
local  club  and  state  association  by-laws,  ap- 
proved type  of  tournament  casting  platform  with 
recommended  target  layouts,  standard  tables  of 
regular  fly  hook  sizes,  etc.  This  is  the  first  and 
only  complete  book  ever  written  about  all-around 
tournament  fly  and  bait  casting. 

AUDUBON  BIRD  GUIDE.  By  Richard  H.  Pough. 
312  + xxxvii  pages.  Illustrated  with  more  than 
400  full-color  plates  of  every  species  by  Don 
Eckelberry.  Published  by  Doubleday  & Com- 
pany, Inc.,  Garden  City,  New  York.  Price 
$3.00. 

Here  is  a manual  that  will  enable  everyone 
who  enjoys  observing  birds,  no  matter  what  the 
stage  of  his  knowledge,  to  identify  quickly  and 
with  accuracy  the  275  species  that  inhabit  this 
area.  There  are  48  magnificent  full-page  color 
plates  illustrating  more  than  400  different  bird 
plumages.  In  addition,  there  is  a full  discussion 
of  each  of  the  species,  describing  the  significant 
points  of  identification,  voice,  range,  nesting  and 
food  habits,  methods  by  which  birds  may  be  at- 
tracted, and  many  other  unique  items  of  absorb- 
ing interest  and  endless  fascination.  For  leisurely 
perusal  at  home  and  active  study  in  the  field, 
this  is  the  ideal  guide  to  the  birds  of  this  area. 


“How  to  Use  Duck  Decoys,"  a small  folding 
pocket  pamphlet  by  Ray  E.  Benson,  distributed 
by  the  Animal  Trap  Company  of  America. 
Lititz,  Pa. 


“Our  American  Land — The  story  of  its  abuse 
and  its  conservation,”  Miscellaneous  Publication 
No.  596,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Soil 
Conservation  Service.  Here  is  a pamphlet  well 
worth  everyone’s  careful  digestion,  but  especially 
landowners  who  are  anxious  to  Increase  the 
productiveness  of  their  farms  by  applying  modern 
agricultural  methods. 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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“I  have  a large  maple  tree  in  my  yard  and 
the  starlings  and  blackbirds  were  using  it  at 
night  for  a roosting  place.  They  didn’t  bother 
me  too  much,  but  they  were  very  dirty  and 
my  wife  objected  to  them.  I tried  everything 
I knew  to  get  rid  of  them,  but  to  no  avail. 
Early  this  month  a pair  of  Cooper’s  Hawks  came 
in  for  about  three  evenings  and  killed  a couple 
of  the  birds  and  they  moved  from  this  vicinity. 
This  is  one  time  I will  have  to  be  indebted  to 
a Cooper’s  Hawk.” — Game  Protector  John  P. 
Eicholtz,  Strasburg,  September,  1946. 


Venison  was  on  the  menu  at  the  Westmoreland 
County  Children's  Home  recently,  all  because 
of  the  accidental  killing  of  a seven-point  buck  on 
the  Latrobe-Bradenville  road. 

The  young  buck  darted  across  the  road  from 
a slag  dump  in  the  St.  Rose  church  district  of 
Latrobe  directly  in  the  path  of  a car  driven 
by  William  Fagan,  of  Brenizer. 


“On  September  24  I caught  an  opossum  In  a 
fox  trap.  It  was  an  old  female  and  she  was 
still  carrying  two  very  small  young  ones  In 
her  pouch.  This  seems  very  late  as  we  are 
already  having  some  very  cold  nights.  They 
only  had  a little  hair  and  their  eyes  were  not 
open.  Looks  like  she  would  have  to  tuck  them 
in  there  every  night  to  keep  them  warm.” — 
Game  Protector  Clyde  W.  Decker,  Philipsburg, 
September,  1946. 
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"On  Labor  Day,  while  driving  along  Route 
No.  426,  I saw  a red-shouldered  hawk  go  be- 
tween two  cars  and  pick  up  a rabbit  along 
the  berm  of  the  road.  It  took  off  with  the 
rabbit  and  crossed  the  road  again.” — Game  Pro- 
tector James  L.  Latimer,  Corry,  Sept.,  1946. 


Mother  Bear  and  three  “pretty  little  baby 
bears”  were  shooed  down  Juniata  street,  Du- 
Bois  recently  from  a point  near  the  Elmer  Hall- 
strom  residence  south  beyond  the  George  Tot- 
hlll  home  at  12:40  P.  M.  Monday  by  William  J. 
Fairman,  well  known  Luthersburg  dairyman  who, 
upon  returning  to  his  truck,  stood  awe-stricken 
at  the  sight  of  the  Bear  party.  They  ultimately 
escaped  to  adjacent  woodlands. 


"A  few  days  ago  Mrs.  Clifford  Benson  of 
Maple  Hill,  near  Wellsboro,  went  to  the  mail- 
box, which  is  some  distance  from  the  house, 
and  saw  twelve  bears  out  In  a field  nearby. 
Eight  of  them  were  large  bears,  and  four  were 
cubs.  I asked  her  if  she  was  afraid  of  them 
and  she  said  they  were  so  plentiful  and  she 
saw  bears  so  often  they  did  not  scare  her  any 
more.  This  was  the  first  time  she  had  seen 
that  many  at  once.” — Game  Protector  L.  H. 
Wood,  Wellsboro,  September,  1946. 


A young  200-pound  black  bear  paid  a sur- 
prise six-hour  visit  to  Punxsutawney  recently 
but  comparatively  few  local  residents  were 
aware  of  Mr.  Bruin’s  prolonged  presence  within 
the  city  limits. 

A Spirit  reporter,  hauled  out  of  bed  at 
11  o’clock  by  what  he  surmised  were  practical 
jokers  who  wanted  him  to  “come  down  and  see 
a big  bear  in  a tree,”  was  among  the  fortunate 
ones  who  got  a good  look  at  the  big  fellow 
from  a point  he  made  certain  was  too  distant 
for  an  interview  with  His  Bearship. 

From  about  9 o’clock  that  night  until  3 o’clock 
next  morning  the  bear,  a last  year’s  cub,  accord- 
ing to  those  familiar  with  bear  lore,  occupied 
a high  perch  in  a big  oak  tree  in  the  back  yard 
of  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Falger. 
at  the  northern  end  of  Greenwood  Avenue. 


Mike  Vilsack,  Midland,  did  not  have  to  go 
deer  hunting  this  year.  A full  grown  buck 
came  hunting  him.  Only  he  wasn’t  home. 

Two  school  children  saw  the  animal  on  the 
porch  of  their  home  when  they  came  from 
school  one  afternoon  near  the  close  of  deer 
season.  From  there  the  buck  ran  through  Wood 
Lane  to  the  Ranelli  residence,  where  Vilsack 
lives,  and  up  on  the  porch. 

Vilsack  was  not  at  home.  The  buck  went 
back  to  the  woods. 


One  of  three  deer  leaping  across  Millville  road 
at  the  curve  two  miles  north  of  Bloomsburg  was 
killed  recently  when  it  jumped  into  the  path 
of  a car  driven  by  Paul  Fritz,  Zions  Grove. 
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"Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many  raccoon 
hunters,  I think  the  Commission  did  right 
in  removing  the  bag  limit  from  the  raccoon 
for  the  coming  season.  I did  not  realize  how 
plentiful  these  animals  had  become  until  I 
started  to  trap  for  foxes.  Even  though  I did 
not  set  traps  in  locations  where  raccoons 
should  be,  about  25  were  trapped  during  the 
past  month.  Perhaps  the  raccoon  is  doing 
more  damage  to  our  grouse  supply  than  the 
fox.  They  most  certainly  destroy  a lot  of 
grouse  eggs  dining  the  nesting  season.” — Game 
Protector  Duane  E.  Lettie,  Clarion,  September, 
1946. 


Near  Waldbank  recently,  a big  buck  deer 
dashed  in  front  of  an  automobile  in  which  a 
Jamestown  man,  wife  and  child  were  driving. 
The  deer  was  killed  and  the  car  was  badly 
wrecked,  the  radiator  being  crushed.  The  family 
had  little  money  and  finally  contact  was  es- 
tablished with  Game  Protector  George  Norris. 
He  went  to  the  scene  and  got  the  deer  and 
brought  the  family  to  Warren.  They  were  taken 
to  the  Police  station  where  they  stayed  until 
shortly  before  7 a.  m. 

Warren  police  called  the  Jamestown  police  de- 
partment and  a cruiser  car  was  sent  out  and 
relatives  of  the  family  in  Jamestown  located. 
Finally  the  Jamestown  folk  drove  to  Warren  and 
took  the  family  home. 


“One  local  sportsman,  while  out  walking  in 
the  woods  on  Game  Lands  No.  26,  (Cambria 
County)  with  his  farm  dog,  discovered  that  he 
had  something  out  of  the  ordinary.  The  dog 
barked  treed  and  upon  investigation  he  discovered 
a swarm  of  honey  bees.”- — Game  Protector  Jack 
L.  DeLong,  Portage,  September,  1946. 
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A full-grown  100-pound  doe,  fleeing  from  a 
pack  of  yelping  dogs,  broke  its  neck  in  attempt- 
ing to  leap  a fence  on  North  Front  street,  near 
Arch,  Sunbury,  recently. 

Game  Protector  Clyde  E.  Laubach,  turned  the 
carcass  over  to  the  Odd  Fellows  Orphanage, 
where  the  venison  will  be  prepared  for  the 
children’s  menu. 


An  albino  specimen  of  a woodcock  was  bagged 
by  two  local  hunters  of  Monroeton  recently, 
Duane  Young  and  James  E.  Miller. 


Robert  Gramley,  of  Franklin,  Route  2,  reports 
that  a buck  deer  weighing  about  200  pounds  ran 
into  the  side  of  his  car  on  the  Franklin-Oil  City 
highway  at  the  double  crossing  near  Reno 
recently. 


A black  bear  was  hit  recently  by  a car  on  Route 
8,  between  Oil  City  and  Titusville  near  the  golf 
course.  The  automobile  was  operated  by  F.  A. 
Boyd,  Route  3,  Centerville,  who,  with  his  wife 
and  children,  saw  the  animal  at  the  side  of  the 
road  before  it  tried  to  cross. 

The  animal  got  on  the  road  and  before  Boyd 
could  stop  the  car,  it  had  hit  the  bruin.  The 
animal  rolled  down  the  road  ahead  of  the  car 
and  recovered  its  balance. 

It  made  a furious  charge  off  the  north  side 
of  the  road  and  plunged  through  a wooven  wire 
fence.  Considerable  hair  was  left  on  the  fence. 


“I  think  we  have  another  epidemic  of  rabies 
among  our  foxes  in  Indiana  County.  I have 
received  numerous  calls  from  various  sections 
of  the  county  of  strange  calls  by  some  animals. 
In  the  Mechanicsburg  section  the  women  are 
afraid  to  stay  alone  and  some  of  the  men  carry 
guns  while  traveling  about  at  night.  I went 
to  this  section  to  hear  the  strange  sounds  made 
by  some  animal  and  heard  them  and  admit 
they  sound  weird  on  a dark,  foggy  night. 
Deputy  Clyde  Brinks,  Emil  Painter  and  I 
worked  ourselves  within  twenty  yards  of  the 
animal  and  are  satisfied  they  are  foxes.  They 
make  a noise  sometimes  like  a dog  that  Is 
choking  and  other  times  it  sounds  like  a deer 
snorting.  The  disease  of  rabies  affects  the 
voice  of  all  animals  and  I am  certain  this  is 
the  strange  noise  that  most  of  the  people  hear 
on  the  ridge  at  night,  and  which  they  think 
are  wildcats,  panthers,  etc.” — Game  Protector 
Bruce  W.  Catherman,  Indiana,  September,  1946. 


“On  September  22  Edward  Kozicky  from  State 
College  and  I were  looking  over  the  turkey 
conditions  when  we  found  a porcupine  that 
was  full  of  quills — that  is  its  face  and  belly 
were.  It  must  have  been  in  a fight  with 
another  porcupine,  but  this  is  the  first  time 
I ever  saw  another  porcupine  with  quills  In 
its  face  and  belly.” — Game  Protector  E.  E. 
Hunsinger,  Conrad,  September,  1946. 
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“While  resting  in  a quiet  secluded  spot  I 
decided  to  practice  a little  on  the  call  of  the 
Great  Horned  Owl.  After  making  a few  calls 
much  to  my  surprise,  I believe  to  the  bird’s 
also,  one  lit  on  a tree  not  over  15  feet  from 
me.  Not  having  a gun  I had  to  sit  and  watch 
It.  I would  make  a call  and  It  would  whistle 
back,  then  fly  to  another  tree  to  get  a better 
look  at  the  strange  creature  that  was  trying 
to  imitate  it.  He  stayed  there  till  I got  tired 
watching  him  so  I moved  and  he  departed.  I 
expect  to  get  back  in  that  vicinity  soon  again 
and  this  time  will  be  prepared  for  him.  But 
with  my  inexperience  at  calling  «them  he  will 
be  a dumb  one  If  he  comes  to  my  call  again. 
Have  had  some  degree  of  success  in  getting 
crows  to  come  in  to  the  call  of  the  Great 
Horned.  If  you  do  not  shoot  the  first  ones 
in  they  will  increase  In  numbers  and  will 
light  on  the  trees  very  close  to  you.  which 
makes  some  very  nice  crow  shooting.”- — Game 
Protector  William  R.  Overturf,  New  Castle. 
September,  1946. 


With  the  uncanny  accuracy  and  all  the  aplomb 
of  an  expert,  Patricia  Keller,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  (Bud)  Keller,  a 14-year-old 
Bellevue  Park  (Harrisburg)  girl  bagged  the  first 
ringneck  pheasant  of  her  short  hunting  lifetime 
in  Lancaster  County. 


“At  present,  by  stepping  rocks,  I am  able  to 
cross  that  portion  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
that  separates  Hill  Island  from  the  mainland. 
While  making  this  crossing  on  the  3rd  of  Sep- 
tember, I spied  a large  watersnake  between 
two  rocks.  I pinned  the  snake  with  a piece 
of  scantling  and  then  pulled  It  from  the 
crevice.  To  my  surprise  it  measured  51  Inches. 
Upon  opening  the  reptile  I was  even  more 
astonished  to  find  47  babies,  still  in  the  embryo 
stage.” — Game  Protector  Roy  W.  Trexler,  York, 
September,  1946. 
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LETTERS  FROM  OUR  READERS 


This  little  beaver  turned  out  to  be  a bottle  baby. 


GIANT  SQUIRREL 

“The  yeast  that  started  this  effusion  was 
an  incident  that  happened  the  other  day  as 
5 stood  before  the  window  shaving. 

“We  have  a number  of  black  walnut  trees 
in  the  yard,  and  up  in  one  of  them  was 
the  biggest  gray  squirrel  I ever  saw.  In  fact 
it  was  so  large  that  I immediately  went  and 
signed  the  pledge.  My  wife  heard  my  con- 
fused mumbling  and  came  to  see  if  I had 
,cut  my  throat.  When  I pointed  out  the 
window,  (she  has  better  sight  than  I have) 
she  exclaimed,  “F’r  hewins  sake!  How  did 
that  woodchuck  get  up  that  tree?”  And 
sure  enuf,  that  is  what  it  was.  I quickly 
rallied  from  my  confusion,  and  seizing  my 
trusty  .22  I sent  a piece  of  lead  thudding 
into  the  varmint.  He  fell  off  the  tree  back- 
ward, but  by  the  time  I got  there  he  must 
(have  made  cover,  for  I couldn’t  find  him. 

“This  is  the  first  time  I have  ever  seen 
a chuck  up  a tree,  tho  I know  they  do  climb 
on  occasion.  I saw  one  swim  diagonally 
across  Culver’s  lake  in  N.  J.  a number  of 
-years  ago,  so  now  I won’t  be  surprised  to 
look  up  some  day  and  see  one  soaring 
overhead. 

“There  seemed  to  be  an  awful  lot  of  them 
this  year.  I still  think  it  was  a mistake  to 
over  put  a season  on  them.  They  cause  tre- 
mendous losses  to  the  farmers. 

“Two  years  ago  my  old  mainspring  slipped 
its  anchor,  or  something,  and  I guess  my  days 
of  mountain  climbing  are  mostly  over.  I 
have  been  better  this  year  and  even  bought 
a scope  for  my  rifle  the  other  day,  hoping 
to  knock  off  some  of  the  meat  that  has 
destroyed  my  cherry  and  apple  trees  the 
last  couple  of  years. 

“After  the  ticker  went  bad,  I sorta  didn’t 
-expect  to  stick  around  here  too  long  and 
I wrote  the  enclosed  little  , verse  to  a friend 
of  mine.  Thought  you  might  like  to  read  it. 


I am  sending  a copy  of  it  to  the  Angler 
too,  inasmuch  as  fishing  is  also  mentioned 
in  it. 

“Am  enclosing  a check  for  the  circula- 
tiontion  department,  so  I can  get  back  in 
the  fold.”— H.  H.  Smith,  R.  D.  2,  Tunkhan- 
nock,  Pa. — Ed.  Note:  The  verse  referred  to 
will  be  published  later. 


QUAIL  FEEDING 

“I  have  had  a few  interesting  experiences 
feeding  quail.  Quite  a few  years  ago  we  had 
a snowfall  of  about  18  inches  followed  by 
rain.  It  cleared  up  very  cold  and  made  a 
very  hard  crust  and  a few  days  later  I was 
out  looking  for  a covey  of  quail  whose 
whereabouts  I was  well  acquainted  with. 
All  at  once  my  setter  came  to  point  right  on 
that  bare  hard  crust  as  though  she  was 
pointing  a dead  bird.  Going  over  I found 
a hole  through  the  crust  about  two  inches 
in  diameter  where  the  quail  had  made  their 
escape.  After  making  sure  they  were  all 
out  I sat  down  for  a few  minutes  and  sure 
enough  there  in  the  first  fence  row  not  20 
yards  away  were  five  quail  eagerly  searching 
for  food.  I am  glad  to  say  they  got  it  for 
I always  carry  some  in  my  hunting  coat, 
and  I am  sure  they  were  in  better  shape 
for  the  next  storm  than  had  I spent  the 
afternoon  at  home. 

“But  nature  is  not  always  so  kind.  A few 
years  ago  I was  keeping  check  on  two  nice 
coveys  when  we  had  a similar  snowfall  but 
not  nearly  as  deep.  Though  I searched  the 
greater  part  of  two  days  not  a sign  of  a 
quail  could  I find,  and  I am  sure  they  all 
perished.  I am  convinced  the  deeper  snow 
was  in  favor  of  the  birds  as  the  crust  that 
formed  did  not  pin  the  birds  to  the  ground 
as  tightly  as  the  lighter  fall. 


“For  feeding  shelters  I generally  use  a 
large  shock  of  com  stalks  (with  more  than 
an  opening)  in  a field  where  the  corn  has 
not  been  cut,  or  a large  brush  pile  about 
three-fourths  covered  with  burlap,  heavy 
cardboard  or  old  oilcloth.  I alway  make 
these  early  in  winter  and  take  special  care 
that  they  have  good  protection  from  hawks 
and  crows,  as  they  become  pests  when  you 
have  to  feed  through  a long  winter. 

“A  number  of  years  ago  we  had  a snowfall 
of  29  inches  and  Clyde  Schiep  and  I got  on 
the  quail  subject  and  finally  decided  to  use 
skis.  Schiep  had  a pair  of  his  own  so  I 
borrowed  a pair  and  we  started  out.  I am 
not  going  to  try  and  tell  all  I did  on  those 
skis  that  day,  but  we  did  find  one  covey  of 
quail  at  one  of  my  feeding  stations. 

“We  visited  this  station  regularly  twice  a 
week  and  soon  noticed  we  had  more  birds 
than  at  first.  As  they  were  getting  quite 
tame  we  made  a count.  We  started  with 
seven  but  later  found  we  had  eleven.  Still 
later  we  made  another  count  and  found 
eighteen.  Where  would  these  birds  have 
gone  to  had  we  not  placed  feed  out  by  that 
old  spring?  What  still  puzzles  me  is  where 
they  come  from.  Whenever  I think  about 
it  I am  sure  feeding  pays  sometimes. 

“I  have  had  some  trouble  with  cats  visit- 
ing my  feeding  stations  and  am  sure  they 
are  not  looking  for  the  grain.  When  this 
happens  I use  a piece  of  raw  fish  and  cold 
steel,  followed  up  with  a good  club  and  a 
tight  lip. 

“I  do  not  remember  how  many  winters  I 
have  fed  quail,  but  I do  know  that  in  the 
past  23  years  there  were  only  two  that  I 
did  not  feed  at  least  one  covey.  A bird 
in  the  bush  is  worth  two  in  the  hand.  There 
is  no  sport  in  a dead  bird.” — George  D. 
Orwig,  Orwigsburg,  Pa. 


P.  S.  Horton,  Martinsburg,  Pa.,  holding  a red 
£ox  he  killed  recently.  Br’er  Reynard  had  a 
small  rabbit  in  his  mouth  when  he  was  shot. 
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OFF  SHOOTING  SEASON 

“I’m  reading  plenty  of  your  articles  about 
the  fox  and  the  wildcat. 

“According  to  some  Pennsylvania  sports- 
men, they  don’t  think  much  of  either.  But 
then  some  Pennsylvania  sportsmen,  as  a rule, 
are  just  greedy  game-hogs  anyway.  The  fox 
and  the  cat  must  kill  to  live  and  that  is 
what  they  do.  The  average  hunter  is 
too  tight  to  buy  an  extra  box  of  shells  to 
learn  to  shoot,  but  he’ll  stand  in  the  bar- 
room or  clubhouse  and  shoot  off  his  mouth 
about  how  good  a shot  he  is.  The  reason 
most  of  our  gunners  do  not  pay  a fine  for 
over-shooting  the  limit  is  because  they 
couldn’t  over-shoot  the  limit  if  the  game  was 
twice  as  plentiful. 

“More  than  once  when  I told  someone  I 
was  going  out  shooting  crows  or  asked  him 
to  go  along,  he  said,  ‘Crows!  Why  they’re 
not  good  to  eat.’  That’s  our  average  sports- 
man! 

“Most  of  our  gunners  are  just  too  glad  to 
shoot  real  pests  like  crows  if  they’ll  just 
fly  into  the  yard  and  roost  on  the  roof.  It’s 
always  too  cold  to  go  out  and  try  to  out- 
fox him. 

“New  York  State,  and  others,  have  proved 
that  the  fox  and  the  cat  are  needed  in 
wildlife. 

“How  about  the  sportsmen  helping  raise 
and  feed  the  game  instead  of  killing  off 
those  that  really  need  it  most. 

“I  was  feeding  rabbits  and  other  game  one 
time  when  there  was  deep  snow  and  the  next 
day  went  over  the  same  route  to  refill  the 
Shelters  and  found  that  some  human  vermin 
had  come  along  and  gathered  my  scratch 
feed  and  hay  and  took  it  home  for  the 
chickens  and  rabbits.  Was  I mad! 

“Almost  half  of  the  men  I hunt  with  go 
to  the  mountains  for  deer  with  a §th  of 
whiskey  and  a box  of  beer.  Then,  if  they’re 
able  to  borrow  a rifle  and  a few  cartridges, 
they’re  all  ready  to  go. 

“I  get  mad  when  I read  what  good  sports- 
men we  hunters  are.  You  forget  how  many 


Five-point  albino  buck  shot  by  John  Bonnet 
of  Girard,  Pa.  The  animal  was  killed  on  first 
day  of  1945  season  at  Blue  Jay,  Forest  County. 


hypocrites  are  among  the  ranks.  A man 
gets  pindhed  and  pays  a fine  for  shooting 
deer  out  of  season  and  the  next  year  has 
his  picture  in  the  paper  and  is  bragged  up 
for  being  a sportsman. 

“I  have  two  kids  that  would  like  to  see 
a wildcat  and  fox  when  they  grow  up.  If 
they  like  nature  as  much  as  I do  and  things 
keep  on  as  they  are,  they’ll  have  to  go  to 
the  zoo  to  see  them.  That’s  enough  to 
make  anybody  mad.” — Lewis  Rennig,  14 
Columbia  Avenue,  West  Catasauqua,  Pa. 


A CUNNING  OSPREY 

While  fishing  for  bass,  September  19,  1946, 
in  Raystown  Branch  of  the  Juniata  River 
directly  west  of  Everett,  Pennsylvania,  the 
writer  observed  an  adult  Osprey  (Fish 
Hawk)  hover  over  the  shallows  below  the 
rapids.  There  its  upright  body  poised  aloft 
momentarily,  while  its  wings  beat  horizon- 
tally, then  it  dropped  suddenly  into  the 
water  but  came  up  with  empty  claws  and 
sprays  of  water  dropped  from  the  dark 
brown  and  white  plumage. 

The  fish-eater  made  a short  flight  circuit 
overland  then  perched  on  a tall  sycamore 
tree  overhanging  the  shallows.  There  it 
spent  a short  time  preening  feathers  in  the 
sunlight  of  late  afternoon. 

Presently  a twig  with  leaves  dropped  from 
the  Osprey’s  perch  while  the  hawk  hovered 
above  the  descending  object.  Then  the 
bird  returned  to  its  former  perch  and 
deliberately  snapped  a second  twig  and 
dropped  it  to  the  water.  Nothing  happened. 
For  the  third  time  the  Osprey  dropped  a 
twig  and  hovered  then  dropped  like  a plum- 
met hitting  the  water  with  a big  splash. 
This  time  the  Osprey  came  up  with  a good 
sized  fish  in  its  talons  and  directed  its 
laborious  flight  towards  Bald  Spot  on  Tussey 
mountain. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
the  artifice  employed  by  the  Osprey  was 
instinctive  or  whether  it  was  an  acquired 
habit  evolved  through  processes  of  reasoning. 

One  wonders  whether  the  Osprey  was 
feeding  the  fish  with  insects  from  those 
twigs  or  whether  the  twigs  were  dropped  to 
frighten  fish  from  hiding  places. 

Perhaps  the  crafty  bird  had  at  some 
former  time  perched  on  a dead  limb  which 
broke  off  and  fell  to  the  water  scaring  fish 
from  cover,  or,  perchance  in  perching  its 
wings  may  have  fanned  or  brushed  insects 
from  the  leaves. 

Naturalists  might  conceive  of  probable 
events  in  the  Osprey’s  constant  quest  for 
livelihood  which  may  have  led  up  to  such 
remarkable  exhibition  of  cunning. — T.  F. 
Shambach,  Sr.,  Everett,  Pa. 


CURE  FOR  CHAFING  IN  GROINS 

“For  years  I have  been  very  much  annoyed 
by  a trouble  that  I find  a lot  of  people  are 
afflicted  with,  namely,  chafing  in  the  groins. 
I read  that  was  the  most  common  ailment 
in  the  army,  and  caused  just  about  the  most 
trouble.  I have  a lot  of  friends  who  are 
troubled  with  it,  and  I know  it  annoys 
a lot  of  the  boys  when  they  get  their  wool 
hunting  garb  on  and  get  out  in  the  moun- 
tains. For  a number  of  years  I have  carried 
a little  can  of  cornstarch,  which  I found  to 
be  superior  to  any  other  type  of  powder, 


Game  Protector  Raymond  Sickles,  Linesville, 
and  Fish  Warden,  Carlyle  Sheldon,  Conneaut- 
ville,  with  last  season’s  catch  of  fox  pelts.  Photo 
Tribune  Publishing  Company,  Meadville. 

and  have  often  stopped  at  a stream  and 
washed  the  sore  spot  and  applied  the  powder. 
NOW,  however,  I believe  I have  stumbled 
on  a cure,  and  I want  to  pass  it  along  to 
other  sufferers. 

“For  the  last  month,  up  to  two  weeks  ago, 
I was  real  sore  on  both  sides  and  couldn’t 
get  it  dried  up.  One  day  when  I could  hardly 
walk,  my  wife  asked  me  why  I didn’t  try 
a little  THIZODRIN,  which  you  may  know 
is  a compound  of  Sulfa,  put  up  for  nose 
drops.  Of  course  I derided  the  idea  of  using 
nose  drops  for  such  a purpose,  but  on  her 
insistence  I finally  tried  just  a little.  It 
didn’t  hurt  any,  so  I rubbed  it  all  over  one 
side.  It  was  just  like  putting  paint  on  a 
board.  The  sore  spot  was  neutralized,  van- 
ished. I waited  about  two  hours  before  I 
applied  it  on  the  other  side,  to  see  if  any 
reaction  would  take  place.  The  only  reaction 
was  that  the  irritation  was  GONE,  and  has 
not  returned.  I purposely  didn’t  wash  for 
a week,  to  see  what  would  happen.  That 
would  have  been  fatal  to  my  comfort  be- 
fore, but  it  had  no  effect  whatsoever.  I feel 
pretty  sure  that  it  won’t  come  back.  I am 
so  elated  over  it  that  I want  to  tell  every- 
one about  it.  I sure  hope  you  will  print  it. 
Incidentally,  it  takes  a prescription  to  buy 
the  stuff. 

It  may  be  that  sulfathiazole  in  some  other 
form  would  be  just  as  effective,  but  I am 
just  passing  on  what  I know.  If  some  of  you 
boys  in  the  office  have  this  trouble,  try  it, 
unless  you  would  be  lonesome  without  it. — 
H.  H.  Smith,  R.  D.  2,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 


UNCLE  JOE  KNOWS 

Dear  Uncle  Joe:  Please  give  me  a defini- 
tion of  cynic. — Rollo. 

Dear  Rollo:  A cynic  is  a thing  in  the 
kitchen  for  dirty  dishes. 


CATS  ARE  GAME  KILLERS 

We’ve  heard  a lot  of  controversial  opinions 
in  past  months  on  the  virtues  and  the  vil- 
liany  of  the  fox.  But  foxes  aren’t  the  only 
transgressors.  Stray  housecats  come  high  on 
the  list.  Here’s  what  one  of  our  readers 
thinks  of  these  domesticated  predators. 

“Why  can’t  something  be  done  about  this 
stray  housecat  situation? 

“In  the  vicinity  of  my  home  the  number 
of  cats  which  roam  the  woods  and  fields  is 
outrageous,  yet  very  few  people  around  here 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Mural  Exhibit  on  display  at  the  Annual  Eastern  State’s 
horse  show  held  in  Harrisburg  recently.  It  may  be  requisitioned  for  exhibition  at  large 
sportsmen’s  gatherings,  teachers  institutes,  etc. 


WHY  FILING  OF  GAME-KILL 
REPORT  WAS  DISCONTINUED 

(At  the  request  of  a sportsman,  this  ex- 
planation is  printed  in  the  Game  News). 

Under  an  amendment  to  the  Game  Law 
made  by  the  1945  General  Assembly,  ef- 
fective September  1,  1945,  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  file  a general  Game-Kill  Re- 
port. However,  under  an  amendment  to 
another  Section  of  the  Game  Law,  by  the 
same  General  Assembly,  hunters  are  re- 
quired to  file  a Big  Game-Kill  Report. 

The  filing  of  the  general  Game-Kill  Re- 
port was  discontinued  for  reasons,  as  follows: 

1.  The  task  involved  an  expenditure  of 
approximately  $15,000  annually  to  tabulate 
the  reports  and  conduct  the  yearly  educa- 
tional program  in  order  to  secure  reports 
from  delinquent  hunters. 

2.  A great  amount  of  time  was  required  to 
handle  the  job,  including  the  mailing  of 
notices  to  delinquent  hunters  and  then  wait- 
ing for  the  reports.  It  was  physically  im- 
possible to  compile  the  tabulation  within  a 


short  period  after  the  close  of  the  hunting 
season. 

3.  It  is  believed  that  the  Field  Officers’ 
estimate  of  the  small  game  kill,  supple- 
mented by  information  obtained  from  a 
sample  poll  of  hunters  to  determine  the 
average  kill  per  hunter,  will  establish  a kill 
sufficiently  accurate  to  serve  all  practical 
purposes. 


FINANCIAL  STATUS 

The  amount  of  money  credited  to 
the  Game  Fund  during  Octo- 
ber, 1946  $383,654.60 

The  amount  disbursed  from  the 
Game  Fund  during  October, 

1946  $187,271.89 

The  Treasury  Department  Game 
Fund  balance  October  31,  1946  $2,101,134.13 
(Exclusive  of  $132,000.00  invested  in  Gov- 
ernment Bonds.  The  balance  includes  the 
Wartime  Reserve,  although  no  deduction  is 
made  for  commitments  and  unwarranted 
requisitions  as  of  October  31,  1946.) 


DROP  IN  HUNTING  FATALITIES 

Only  three  fatal  gunning  accidents  oc- 
curred during  the  first  fifteen  hunting  days 
of  the  small  game  season,  which  opened 
November  1,  compared  with  seventeen  fa- 
talities during  the  same  period  last  year. 
Non-fatalities  during  the  same  period  num- 
bered 177  compared  with  157  last  year. 
The  total  non-fatal  accidents  for  the  whole 
of  last  season  numbered  181.  All  figures  are 
preliminary  based  on  hunting  accident  re- 
ports and  therefore  subject  to  change. 

The  decline  in  major  catastrophies  is  at- 
tributed to  an  increase  in  safety-minded- 
ness  due  principally  to  the  energetic  cam- 
paigns by  the  Commission  and  numerous 
cooperating  sportsmen’s  associations  during 
“Hunt  Safely  Week”  set  aside  by  Governor 
Edward  Martin  for  the  week  of  October 
21.  During  that  period  thousands  of  safety 
placards  and  other  safety  literature  were 
given  clubs  for  local  distribution,  and  many 
associations  carried  the  safety  theme  even 
farther  by  sponsoring  essays  on  safe  shoot- 
ing in  the  schools,  conducting  safe  hunting 
demonstrations  at  their  meetings,  etc. 

The  fatal  accident  decrease  is  especially 
significant  and  gratifying  in  view  of  the 
larger  number  of  hunters  in  the  field  this 
year  compared  with  last.  However,  there 
are  still  far  too  many  avoidable  accidents, 
especially  those  which  are  self-inflicted. 


NEED  FOR  MORE 
PREDATOR  CONTROL 

Foxes  are  still  abundant  in  many  sections 
of  the  Commonwealth  despite  the  reduction 
of  nearly  46,000  red  and  gray  members  of 
Reynard’s  family  last  year  by  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs,  individual  hunters  and  trappers,  and 
Game  Protectors. 

Additional  campaigns  are  necessary,  how- 
ever to  help  further  control  the  animals 
which,  when  plentiful,  are  destructive  to 
wildlife  and  domestic  fowl. 

Evidence  of  the  fox’s  abundance  so  far 
this  year  can  be  predicated  on  the  number 
sent  in  for  bounty  from  October  1 to  No- 
vember 15,  namely  2,211  grays  and  3,024  reds 
or  a total  of  5,235.  During  the  same  period 
last  year  the  Commission  paid  claims  for 
1,427  grays  and  2,700  reds  or  a total  of  4,127. 
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Golden  Wins  U.  S.  Shoot 
Championship 

M.  J.  Golden,  field  supervisor,  for  Divi- 
sion “A”,  has  been  crowned  the  national 
champion  of  the  United  States  Revolver 
Association.  Although  the  event  was  held  a 
week  ago,  Golden’s  winning  scores  were 
just  recently  certified  by  the  United  States 
Association  at  Springfield,  Mass. 

Golden  compiled  an  aggregate  of  1,467 
points  to  win  the  championship,  having  a 
margin  of  27  tallies  over  his  closest  competi- 
tor. The  Pennside  man  climaxed  an  event- 
ful season  by  annexing  the  title  from  a 
large  field  of  crack  pistol  and  revolver  shots 
representing  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Golden’s  scores  follow:  Pistol,  50  shots  at 
50  yards,  476  out  of  500;  revolver,  50  shots 
at  50  yards,  472  out  of  500;  international,  60 
shots  at  50  meters,  519  out  of  600. 

The  Commission,  his  brother  officers,  and 
his  many  sportsmen  friends  are  proud  of 
his  splendid  achievement 


MORE  BIG  GAME 

To  many  a stay-at-home,  U.  S.  wild  life 
seems  largely  to  consist  of  rabbits,  which 
invade  his  garden,  a few  deer,  which  he 
sees  roped  to  hunters’  automobiles,  and  an 
occasional  mountain  lion  or  bear  which 
somehow  pops  into  the  news. 

Fact  is,  however,  that  for  every  20  people, 
one  major  big  game  animal  still  roams 
woods,  plains  or  mountains.  The  U.  S.  Fish 
& Wildlife  Service  has  counted  a whopping 
7.1  million  deer,  bears,  etc.  (2  million  more 
than  in  its  first  game  census  in  1937). 

Moreover,  the  Forest  Service  has  in- 
ventoried 155,000  lynx  and  bobcats,  6,000 
mountain  lions,  313,000  coyotes  and  1,600 
wolves  in  39  states.  Uncounted  hundreds 
more  are  outside  national  forest  land. 

Lots  of  Deer.  Principal  reason  for  the 
sizeable  big  game  total  is  that  6.3  million 
wild  deer  are  scattered  over  47  states. 

But  western  and  southwestern  states  also 
have  246,000  antelope;  25  states  have  233,700 
wild  elk;  33  have  151,000  black  bears;  Ari- 
zona, New  Mexico  and  Texas  have  111,700 
wild  pigs;  and  there  are  16,000  mountain 
goats,  14,800  moose,  17,700  big  horn  sheep, 
2,400  European  wild  boars,  1,200  grizzly 
bears  and — in  Minnesota — 15  woodland  cari- 
bou. 

Only  state  without  big  game,  according 
to  the  Wildlife  Service  is  Kansas.  Delaware 
has  84  deer;  Rhode  Island,  560.  Pennsyl- 
vania’s 1.1  million  white-tails  put  it  far  in 
the  big  game  lead,  although  other  states 
outstrip  it  in  populations  of  elk,  moose,  etc. 

Wolf  State.  Minnesota  has  the  most 
wolves — 960;  followed  by  Michigan,  260;  and 
Arkansas  and  Wisconsin,  140  each.  Cali- 
fornia leads  in  mountain  lions,  with  1,300. 
Washington  has  910;  Idaho  and  Oregon,  890 
each;  Utah,  870.  California  has  the  most 
lynx  and  bobcats — 39,000;  followed  by  Ore- 
gon, 14,000;  Arizona,  11,000;  and  Washington, 
9,300. 

Responsible  for  the  wildlife  increase  are 
eagle-eyed  protection,  better  weather  which,, 
in  recent  years,  has  increased  the  natural 
food  supply,  and  the  war.  which  cut  hunt- 
ing to  an  all-time  low.  However,  Dr. 
Hartley  H.  T.  Jackson,  Fish  and  Wildlife  big 
game  expert,  sees  three  animals  in  danger 


We  apologize  for  the  misspelling  of 
Mr.  Owen  E.  Seelye’s  name  on  page  19 
of  the  November  issue.  We  noted  the 
error  but  the  printer  failed  to  make 
the  correction. 


of  extinction — moose,  big  horn  sheep  and 
grizzly  bears 

Saved  from  destruction  is  the  buffalo, 
which  numbered  50  million  in  Columbus’ 
day  but  had  dropped  to  541  in  1889.  Now 
6,047  stomp  U.  S.  parks;  15,000  are  in  Canada. 
From  October  25  issue  of  Pathfinder 


DANGEROUS  WEAPONS 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  weapons 
brought  back  from  overseas  by  returning 
G.I.’s,  according  to  Major  General  Julian 
S.  Hatcher,  head  of  the  Technical  Division 
of  the  National  Rifle  Association,  is  the 
Japanese  Pistol,  Pattern  94,  otherwise  known 
as  the  1934  Model. 

General  Hatcher,  one  of  the  world’s  lead- 
ing authorities  on  small  arms,  states  that  in 
contrast  to  the  earlier  Jap  Nambu,  the 
Pattern  94  Pistol  is  one  of  the  worst  de- 
signed guns  ever  manufactured. 

Once  the  gun  is  cocked  it  can  be  fired 
without  pulling  the  trigger.  The  pistol  is 
so  constructed  that  the  pivoted  lever  con- 
necting the  trigger  with  the  hammer  lies 
outside  the  gun  on  the  left  side.  When 
cocked  the  pistol  will  fire  with  a slight  pres- 
sure applied  to  the  lever  without  touching 
the  trigger.  The  mechanism  is  so  fickle  that 
the  pistol  could  go  off  if  the  owner  just 
happened  to  lay  it  down  on  its  left  side 
or  if  somebody  brushed  against  it. 

General  Hatcher  also  warns  against  using 
a converted  Italian  service  rifle  “Marrn- 
licher-Carcano  Model  1891.” 

“The  weapon  is  undoubtedly  the  worst  of 


the  world’s  service  rifles  for  conversion  to 
modern  high  pressure  cartridges  and  dan- 
gerous to  use  with  them,”  says  General 
Hatcher.  “The  bolt  construction  is  such 
that  a punctured  primer  is  likely  to  blow 
the  firing  pin  right  back  into  the  face  of 
the  user.  I’ve  heard  of  several  cases  and 
am  sure  I will  hear  of  more  if  the  practice 
keeps  up.” 

For  expert  advice  on  your  weapons  write 
to  the  Technical  Division  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association,  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave., 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


National  Conference  in  Texas 

The  Twelfth  North  American  Wildlife 
Conference  will  be  held  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  February  3,  4 and  5,  1947,  according 
to  Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabrielson,  President  of  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute. 

This  is  the  first  time  the  annual  meeting 
has  been  called  in  the  Southwest  and  an 
unusually  large  attendance  is  expected  from 
the  Middle  West  and  Western  states.  Few 
of  the  fish  and  game  administrators,  tech- 
nicians, scientists  and  educators  from  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico  will  miss 
this  3-day  meeting  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  in 
San  Antonio  since  they  all  realize  the  im- 
portance of  hearing  the  reports  on  recent 
developments  in  field  techniques  and  the 
discussion  of  future  plans  for  restoration  of 
natural  resources  throughout  North  America. 

There  is  especial  need  for'the  coming  Con- 
ference, Dr.  Gabrielson  pointed  out,  to  co- 
ordinate the  efforts  of  all  agencies  and  groups 
in  the  resplenishment  of  the  renewable  re- 
sources diminished  by  years  of  war.  The 
state  and  federal  conservation  officials  de- 
pend upon  this  annual  Conference  sponsored 
by  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute  to  ob- 
serve the  trend  of  affairs  throughout  the 
country.  Dr.  Gabrielson  stated  that  ade- 
quate hotel  accommodations  have  been  re- 
served for  the  1947  Conference. 


This  party  of  small  game  hunters  brought  home  the  bacon  first  day  of  the  194€  season. 
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JOHN  Q.  CREVELING,  ESQUIRE, 
HONORED 

Three  significant  honors  were  recently  con- 
ferred upon  former  Game  Commissioner 
John  Q.  Creveling,  Esquire,  Wilkes-Barre,. 
Pennsylvania.  The  United  Sportsmen  of 
Pennsylvania  gave  a dinner  in  his  honor; 
the  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  of 
Pennsylvania  presented  him  with  an  honor- 
ary award;  and  last  but  not  least,  a group 
of  three  small  lakes  on  State  Game  Lands 
No.  57  were  named  for  him. 

For  the  past  half  century  or  more,  Mr. 
Creveling  has  been  a faithful  friend  and 
advisor  to  sportsmen,  as  well  as  members 
of  the  Game  and  Fish  Commissions.  He 
passed  his  85th  birthday  this  year;  neverthe- 
less, he  continues  the  practice  of  law  in 
Luzerne  County  and  remains  active  in  con- 
servation and  sportsmen’s  circles.  His  un- 
selfish interest  and  active  participation  in 
the  conservation  of  forest  and  other  natural 
resources,  including  wildlife,  is  so  well 
known  that  comparatively  little  need  be 
said  here.  Many  sportsmen’s  organizations 
and  individual  sportsmen  have  profited  by 
his  kindly,  fatherly,  conservative  advice 
gratuitously  given  over  a long  period  of 
years.  Because  of  his  interest  and  untiring 
efforts  for  the  welfare  of  the  organization, 
he  may  well  be  considered  President  Emer- 
itus of  the  United  Sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania. 

Game  Commissioners  have  for  many  years 
welcomed  and  heeded  his  words  of  wisdom 
with  respect  to  legal  procedures  and  sug- 
gested methods  for  improving  sport  in 
woods  and  fields,  always  given  with  no 
thought  of  personal  gain  or  glory. 

Mr.  Creveling  was  one  of  the  early  ex- 
ponents of  the  plan  adopted  by  legislation 
in  1919,  and  put  into  effect  in  1920,  to  pur- 
chase land  for  game  refuge  and  public  hunt- 
ing purposes  with  funds  derived  from  the 
sale  of  resident  hunting  licenses.  He  has 
never  lost  his  interest  in  this  program  and 
continues  advocating  acquisition  of  game 
lands  wherever  and  whenever  available  at 
reasonable  prices  and  under  suitable  condi- 
tions with  respect  to  reservations  of  timber, 
minerals,  etc.  He  has  helped  the  Commis- 
sion in  various  ways  and  on  many  occasions 
in  the  acquisition  of  the  present  total  of 
838,000  acres  of  State  Game  Lands,  distributed 
through  63  of  the  67  counties  of  the  State. 

Jointly  with  his  close  friend  and  co-worker 
in  sportsmen’s  affairs,  the  late  H.  S.  Smith, 
familiarly  and  affectionately  known  as  “Had,” 
he  advocated  and  gave  unstinted  help  to- 
ward the  acquisition  of  that  splendid,  large 
area  in  Wyoming  and  Luzerne  Counties, 
situate  on  Mehoopany  Creek  and  extending 
southward  to  Bowman’s  Creek,  known  as 
State  Game  Lands  No.  57,  now  containing 
33,141  acres.  Since  Mr.  Creveling  was  ac- 
tively and  unselfishly  interested  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  this  area,  it  was  fitting  for  the 
Commission  to  honor  him  by  naming  three 
bodies  of  water,  near  the  former  village  of 
Ricketts  within  the  area,  “The  J.  Q.  Crevel- 
ing Lakes.”  Formal  action  naming  the  lakes 
for  him  was  taken  by  the  Commission  at 
its  meeting  October  2,  1946.  Announcement 


Photo  Ace  Hoffman  Studios. 

Top:  Hon.  J.  Q.  Creveling,  former  Member, 
Game  Commission,  standing  with  hands  apart, 
at  a recent  testimonial  in  his  honor. 

Bottom:  A portion  of  the  large  gathering 

which  turned  out  to  pay  Mr.  Creveling  tribute. 
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of  the  honor  was  made  at  a meeting  of  the 
United  Sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania  at  Wilkes- 
Barre  on  October  25,  1946.  The  meeting 
followed  a turkey  dinner  held  in  his  honor 
and  attended  by  about  40  prominent  sports- 
men. 

During  the  meeting,  Mr.  Creveling  was 
presented  an  honorary  award  from  the  Fed- 
aeration  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, a distinguished  tribute  to  him,  and 
•only  the  fourth  of  such  awards  which  have 
been  made.  Those  similarly  honored  in  the 
past  were  Mr.  John  M.  Phillips,  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  Game  Commission  and  wildlife 
conservationist,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Judge  Grover  C.  Ladner,  First  President  of 
the  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania,  and  Charles  Hobson, 
First  Vice-President  of  the  Federation  and 
an  active  organizer  of  sportsmen. 

The  universal  respect  for  Mr.  Creveling 
is  evidenced  by  his  host  of  friends.  If  he 
bas  any  enemies,  the  Game  News  has  not 
heard  of  them.  The  old  saying  that  a 
man  is  without  honor  in  his  home  town  does 
not  apply  to  him  for  he  is  held  in  high 
esteem  in  his  own  community,  as  well  as 
elsewhere.  The  honors  conferred  upon  him 
were  well  deserved. 


The  Pigeon  Creek  Sportsmen’s  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  fox  hunt  on  Sunday  January  12- 
Participants  will  meet  at  Moose  home  Cokeburg 
and  the  hunt  will  leave  at  10:00  a.m.  and  re- 
turn at  3:00  p.m.  for  refreshments. 

All  who  wish  to  take  part  should  notify  the 
Secretary,  S R.  Young,  Cokeburg,  one  week 
prior  to  the  hunt.  Last  year  the  club  had  208 
hunters. 


The  Turkey  Run  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  Shenan- 
doah, reorganized  April  15,  1945  with  a member- 
ship of  20.  Eight  months  later  the  membership 
totalled  217  and  the  club  rented  720  acres  of 
hunting  grounds  for  the  1945  season.  In  June. 
1946  it  purchased  30  acres  of  hunting  grounds  in 
Brandonville  Valley  and  in  September  acquired 
108  acres  of  hunting  grounds  with  house  and 
bam  in  the  Nuremburg  Valley. 


STOLEN : One  12-gauge  Winchester  pump  gun, 
Model  12,  No.  906500. — Edward  Dodson,  111  Mills 
Street,  Rankin,  Pa. 


Kiski  Township  Sportsmen  Inc.,  Avonmore, 
Pa.,  R.  D.  1,  have  just  completed  purchasing  a 
farm  consisting  of  275  acres,  having  a producing 
gas  well,  and  free  gas.  The  Kiski  boys  also  have 
a permit  for  a year  round  dog  training  area. 
The  ground  on  the  left  of  road  traveling  east 
is  already  marked  with  training  signs.  The  por- 
tion of  farm  on  right  of  road  will  be  open  to 
hunting. 

The  association  organized  in  1932  and  is  the 
oldest  active  club  in  the  southern  part  of  Arm- 
strong county.  New  officers  elected  are  Carl  A. 
White,  president;  Richard  Bevilacqua,  first  vice 
president;  Raymond  Stout,  second  vice  president; 
"Bill”  Prugh,  secretary;  A.  M.  Lockhart,  treasurer. 


Prices  of  Government-owned  Alaska  fur-seal 
and  fox  skins  dropped  sharply  at  the  semi-annual 
auction  held  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  October  21, 
according  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

The  gross  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  sealskins 
amounted  to  $1,397,384  while  an  additional  $6,321 
was  realized  from  the  sale  of  664  fox  skins.  At 
the  spring  auction  held  on  April  29,  the  total 
amount  received  was  $2,457,705  for  28,032  seal- 
skins and  307  fox  skins. 


The  Hopewell  Area  Ready  to  be 
Transferred  to  State 

Another  practical  example  showing  that 
our  organized  sportsmen  are  really  accom- 
plishing something  can  be  found  in  the 
recent  history  of  Hopewell  Historic  area.  . 

Through  a federal  act  passed  during  the 
recent  session  of  Congress  at  Washington 
and  signed  by  President  Truman,  some  5,000 
acres  is  ready  for  transfer  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  to  be  used  by  the 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters.  The 
land  is  to  be  granted  to  the  State  at  no  cost. 

From  every  indication,  the  5,000  acres, 
formerly  of  the  Hopewell  area,  will  be  open 
to  the  sportsmen  of  the  State  next  Fall. 
A game  survey  of  the  tract  indicates  the 
presence  of  deer,  grouse,  squirrels,  pheas- 
ants, quail,  and  bunnies. 


LOST:  Hunting  license  No.  E-41736,  owned  by 
Edmund  Drabinsky,  622  Grant  Street,  Pottstown. 


Membership  Drive 

A membership  drive  was  announced  by  Adams 
County  Fish  and  Game  Association  with  every 
member  of  the  club  named  to  the  membership 
committee.  Particular  efforts  will  be  made  to 
interest  returned  veterans  in  membership.  Most 
of  the  veterans,  it  was  pointed  out,  are  interested 
in  such  things  as  hunting  and  fishing  and  would 
make  the  best  type  of  member.  Membership  dues 
were  retained  at  $1  per  year. 


A Commendable  Spirit 

The  Crow  Foot  Rod  and  Gun  Club  of  Wilkins- 
burg.  Pa.  Inc.  with  an  active  membership  of 
ever  400  members  of  the  Allegheny  County 
Sportsmen’s  League,  the  Wilkinsburg  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  affiliated  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Federation  of  Sportsmen's  Clubs,  the 
American  Wildlife  Institute  and  other  very  wor- 
thy sportsmen’s  Clubs  and  groups,  meeting  at 
907  Hay  Street,  Wilkinsburg.  Pa.  have  long  and 
will  continue  to  actively  support  any  or  all 
worthwhile  legislation  pertaining  and  tending  to 
the  conservation  and  preservation  of  all  of  the 
State’s  natural  resources,  also  the  propogation  of 
fish  and  game  that  the  rich  inheritance  we  have 
received  may  be  more  lawfully  conserved  for 
it’s  present  citizens  and  be  more  lawfully  pre- 
served for  it’s  future  one’s.  The  Club  also  sup- 
ports with  equal  support  and  sincerity  any 
and  ALL  such  legislation  as  pertains  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  river  and  stream  pollution. 

In  augmentation  of  such  support,  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Crow  Foot  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
of  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.,  Inc.  at  their  regular  weekly 
meeting  on  Tuesday,  September  24,  1946  have 

gone  on  record  as  favoring  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

RESOLVED:  That  the  membership  of  the  Crow 
Foot  Rod  and  Gun  Club  of  Wilkinsburg.  Pa.. 
Inc.  as  citizens  and  as  sportsmen  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  will  abstain  from 
and  will  advocate  to  other  sportsmen  to  abstain 
from  the  pursuance  of  their  most  cherished  sea- 
sonal and  lawfully  provided  for  sport  of  Hunting 
or  Fishing  on  Election  Day,  and  that  they  will 
exercise,  on  that  day.  that  perogative  as  allowed 
them  by  law  of  electing  to  public  office  or 
officers  those  who  have  proven  their  right  and 
privilege  to  such  office  or  offices  of  responsibility 
and  trust. — C.  E.  Whitfield,  President,  Crow’ 
Foot  Rod  and  Gun  Club;  Attest,  Paul  S.  Pfeifer, 
Secretary.  


On  Reputation 

“Reputation  is  a perishable  product.  It 
is  also  a maintenance  problem.  Reputation 
is  a live  and  growing  plant,  requiring  daily 
nourishment  and  care.” — Selected. 


Veteran  marksmen  of  the  Clinton  County  Sportsmen’s  Association  in  competition  at 
the  club’s  first  annual  picnic. 
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Wildlife  float  of  the  St.  Mary’s  Sportsmen’s  Association  which  won  first  prize  of  $100 
for  originality  doring  a Centennial  Celebration  of  the  founding  of  St.  Mary’s  Borough. 


The  Huntingdon  County  Fish,  Game  and  Forestry  Association  held  a very  successful 
field  day  September  21,  at  the  club’s  new  field  quarters — Camp  Shene-Coy.  Highlighting 
the  day’s  event  was  the  dedication  of  the  field  to  two  faithful  pioneers  of  conservation 
in  the  Huntingdon  area,  Shene,  left  and  Coy,  right,  in  inserts. 


Members  of  the  Holmesburg  Pish  and  Game  Association  enjoyed  keen  competition  on 
their  excellent  range  at  one  of  the  association’s  recent  field  gatherings. 


The  Delaware  and  Lehigh  Canal 

Running  through  the  heart  of  Bucks 
County  is  the  famous  Delaware  and  Lehigh 
Canal.  At  present  the  entire  property  be- 
longs to  the  State,  but  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  Commonwealth  has  spelled  ruin 
to  this  beautiful  watercourse. 

The  sportsmen  of  Bucks  County  have 
initiated  a movement  which  requires  the 
united  support  of  the  division  in  restoring 
this  80  mile  waterway.  As  pointed  out  by 
the  sportsmen  of  Bucks  County,  the  State 
could  very  easily  restore  this  canal  and 
provide  the  sportsmen  of  Bucks  and  the 
anglers  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania  with  a 
tip-top  recreation  spot. 

Anglers  could  look  with  eyes  bulging  and 
mouths  watering,  at  80  miles  of  stream  with 
no  trespass  signs  tacked  at  spots  along  the 
way,  an  ideal  body  of  fairly  still  water  for 
bass,  pickerel  and  warm  water  pan  fishing. 
As  pointed  out  by  Leroy  B.  Stackhouse  of 
Bristol  R.  1,  “This  is  one  project  that  the 
sportsmen  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
state  have  the  money  appropriated  for.  Now 
all  we  need  to  do  is  keep  the  one  working 
on  the  project  awake  to  the  fact  that  the 
sportsmen  desire  to  have  the  project  com- 
pleted for  the  benefit  of  them  and  all  the 
outdoor  recreation  lovers  of  Pennsylvania. 

“The  means  of  contacting  the  canal  are 
good  in  its  full  length.  Highways  border 
along  it,  for  foot  the  towpath  is  along  one 
side  its  full  length.  There  are  basins  along 
it  which  will  make  wonderful  fishing  ponds.” 


The  Canonsburg  Foxhunters  Association,  rec- 
ently made  plans  for  a Fall  and  Winter  of 
activity  that  spells  bad  news  for  Brother  Fox, 
as  well  as  a program  of  sport  that  leaves  little 
to  be  desired  for  the  outdoorsman  who  thrills  to 
the  baying  of  the  hounds. 

Covering  points  pertinent  to  their  type  of 
hunting,  with  stress  on  conduct  in  the  field, 
safety  with  firearms,  observance  of  the  game 
laws,  etc.,  members  present  were  enthusiastic 
in  their  opinions  of  the  coming  events  which 
have  now  become  annual  affairs;  such  as  the 
county  wide  fox  hunt,  in  which  the  local  club 
participates,  local  hunts  to  which  neighboring 
foxhunters  are  invited,  followed  by  an  “out- 
doors” feed  which  is  something  to  remember, 
according  to  those  who  take  part  in  these  gather- 
ings of  the  nimrods. 


Approximately  500  sportsmen  and  friends  at- 
tended the  outdoor  meeting  of  the  Meyersdale 
Sportsmen’s  Association  recently,  at  the  Laurel 
Falls  hunting  lodge.  They  came  from  Connells- 
ville,  Cumberland,  Piedmont,  Frostburg,  Somer- 
set and  various  other  places  to  mingle  with  the 
outdoorsmen  of  this  area. 

It  was  the  largest  crowd  of  people  ever  to 
assemble  at  one  time  at  the  Laurel  Falls  recrea- 
tion resort.  All  had  a good  time  and  many  ex- 
pressed their  desire  to  attend  other  events  of 
this  kind  at  the  same  place  in  the  future. 

The  shooting  matches,  with  .22  calibre  rifles, 
were  the  feature  attraction  of  the  afternoon. 
There  were  74  contests,  of  six  competitors  each. 
Bob  Pritts  of  Meyersdale  carried  off  high  score 
honors  for  the  day.  His  brother.  Dean,  scored 
second. 


The  Susquehanna  Sportsmen’s  Association. 
Liverpool,  recently  purchased  a tract  of  land 
in  Perry  Valley  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a game  refuge,  and  general  headquarters  of  the 
association.  A baseball  field,  rifle  range,  quoit 
boxes  and  clay  pigeon  shooting  will  be  on  the 
program. 


The  trumpeter  swan,  classed  as  America’s 
rarest  waterfowl,  increased  its  United  States 
population  during  the  past  year  by  60  birds 
to  reach  a new  total  of  361  for  the  flock, 
according  to  Albert  M.  Day,  Director  of  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
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The  Tower  City-Porter  Fish  and  Game  Asso- 
ciation is  an  up  and  going  outfit.  Once  each 
month  it  runs  a Rifle  Shoot,  furnishing  tar- 
gets, .22  cartridges,  and  instructions  to  young 
people  to  shoot,  free  of  charge.  On  the  side  it  has 
blue  rock  and  rifle  shooting  for  adults  to  help 
swell  the  club’s  treasury.  It  just  finished  raffling 
off  a 30-30  rifle  from  which  it  realized  over 
$400.00  which  will  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
game. 


Nine  hundred  and  thirty-five  members  were 
obtained  through  the  efforts  of  the  annual  round- 
up membership  drive  of  the  McDonald  Sports- 
men’s Association  which  was  climaxed  with  a 
show  held  October  25  with  over  700  in  attend- 
ance. The  main  speaker  was  Thomas  F.  Bell, 
Irwin,  Field  Supervisor  of  Division  "G”.  The 
club  expects  to  attain  their  goal  of  1,000  mem- 
bers for  next  year. 


The  Littlestown  Fish  and  Game  Association 
recently  realized  a net  profit  of  $488  on  a 
carnival.  The  association  voted  a donation  of 
$25  to  the  baseball  team,  $25  to  the  Playground 
Association,  $5  to  the  Alpha  Fire  Company,  and 
$5  to  St.  Aloysius’  hall.  The  remainder  of  the 
money  was  spent  to  buy  200  ringneck  pheasants 
which  were  released  in  that  vicinity.  All  birds 
released  during  the  past  year  have  been  banded, 
with  a number  and  the  name  of  the  association 
included  in  the  band.  Prizes  will  be  given  for 
certain  numbers  returned.  The  group  expects  to 
learn  in  this  way  where  the  birds  go  after  being 
released. 


“I  was  recently  conferring  with  a farmer  in 
Wharton  Township,  who  related  the  following 
incident  to  me,  which  I thought  was  worth 
passing  along:  Re  informed  me  that  he  had 

a mother  pig  which  was  about  to  farrow.  Not 
being  able  to  find  time  to  pen  her  up,  he  left 
her  rove  about  the  farm.  Finally  she  dis- 
appeared and  did  not  return  to  the  barn.  After 
being  gone  for  a couple  of  days  he  decided  to 
make  a search  for  her,  but  with  no  success. 
In  the  meantime  he  heard  several  foxes  bark- 
ing in  the  nearby  woodlots.  After  searching 
some  time  he  finally  found  where  she  had 
bedded  down,  and  a short  distance  found  her 
in  the  second  bed,  and  three  baby  pigs.  He 
told  me  they  will  not  leave  their  first  nest 


unless  disturbed,  and  from  the  appearance  of 
the  mother  pig  before  farrowing,  he  felt  sure 
she  should  have  had  more  than  Just  the  three. 
He  has  concluded  that  the  foxes  have  carried 
some  of  them  off,  and  that  is  why  the  mother 
pig  made  the  second  nest.” — Game  Protector 
Lester  E.  Shaffer,  Uniontown,  September,  1946. 


Take  it  from  John  L.  Williams,  Gibsonia  ser- 
vice station  owner,  these  here  parts  are  getting 
wild  and  woolly. 

Williams  was  enjoying  the  balmy  evening 
breeze  outside  of  his  station  recently  when  a 
motorist  roared  up  the  road  and  struck  a black 
object  ambling  across  the  highway. 

The  white-faced  driver  stopped,  hurried  back 
and,  with  Williams,  examined  his  victim. 

It  was  a 200-pound  black  bear. 

Getting  over  the  initial  shock  the  unidenti- 
fied driver,  licking  his  chops  at  the  sizeable 
hunk  of  meat,  prepared  to  scalp  his  fatality. 

But  the  bear,  shaking  his  head  dizzily,  got 
up,  waddled  drunkenly  over  to  the  station  drive- 
way and  sat  down  for  a slow  collection  of  wits. 

Disregarding  the  gathering  crowd,  the  bear 
thoughtfully  sucked  on  a foot,  assured  him- 
self that  he  was  fit  for  another  hunting  season, 
then  calmly  walked  up  the  road  again.  He 
threw  the  driver  a last  injured  glance. 

The  motorist,  thinking  of  the  lost  steak,  tossed 
the  injured  glance  right  back,  continued  on  his 
way. — Butler  Eagle. 


The  traditional  hunter  who  supposedly  has  his 
deer  tied  in  the  mountains  before  the  hunting 
season  opens  has  nothing  on  Philip  Costas,  of 
Webster. 

Long  ago,  the  Indians  used  a trusty  bow  and 
arrow  when  hunting  the  agile  deer  and  today 
the  hunter  uses  a well-oiled  rifle.  But  Costas 
didn’t  need  any  of  these  weapons  yesterday.  He 
used  his  bare  hands  and,  as  a result,  had  a 
seven-point  buck — until  a State  game  protector 
heard  of  the  incident. 

Catching  the  deer  with  his  bare  hands  wasn’t 
as  simple  as  it  sounds.  Costas  had  some  help — 
from  several  dogs. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Oct.  23,  Mrs.  Costas  was 
peering  out  a window  of  her  home  when  she 
saw  a deer  running  through  the  hills  across  the 
river  from  the  Donora  Zinc  Works.  She  told  her 
husband  and  Philip,  an  ardent  hunter,  with  a 
clothes  lines  his  only  weapon,  gave  chase.  He 
didn’t  have  much  trouble  getting  near  the  deer 
since  the  animal  was  tired  after  being  chased 
through  the  hills  by  dogs.  It  offered  little  re- 
sistance and  Costas  slipped  the  clothes  line  about 
its  neck.  He  led  the  deer  home  and  tied  him 
to  a stake. 

Knowing  that  possession  of  a live  deer  is 
illegal  and  expressing  concern  that  the  deer  might 
break  away  and  possibly  be  run  down  by  a 
vehicle  or  dogs,  Costas  notified  Deputy  Game 
Protector  Paul  Leska,  of  Monessen. 

Leska  ordered  the  buck  released  and  with 
the  assistance  of  several  interested  bystanders, 
drove  the  deer  back  into  the  hills. 

However,  a deep  gorge  presented  an  obstacle 
for  the  deer  and  he  refused  to  jump.  He  was 
cornered  and  re-captured  by  Donald  Sarber,  of 
Webster,  and  John  Leska,  of  Monessen.  The  two 
men  caught  him  by  the  antlers  and  led  him 
down  the  steep  sides  of  the  gorge.  Once  on  the 
other  side,  the  buck  romped  off  to  his  native 
haunts — only  to  become  legal  prey  for  some 
fortunate  hunter  after  Dec.  1,  when  deer  season 
opens. — Monessen  Daily  Independent. 


“Thought  you  might  be  interested  in  a strange 
sight  my  husband  and  I saw  along  the  river  road 
at  Cook  Forest  one  morning  in  June.  As  we 


were  driving  along  the  picturesque  Clarion  River 
we  saw  ahead  crossing  the  road  what  appeared 
to  be  a long  moving  line  of  fur.  On  getting 
closer  we  saw  it  was  a mother  skunk  and  five 
little  skunks  crossing  the  road  each  one  with  the 
tail  of  the  one  In  front  in  its  mouth.  And  what 
made  it  stranger  still,  Mamma  Skunk  had  her 
head  incased  in  a small  glass  jar  possibly  a 
cheese  or  mayonnaise  jar.  She,  of  course,  could 
see  and  was  going  about  the  business  of  leading 
her  little  family  "tail  in  tail”  as  it  were  across 
the  highway. 

“I  wanted  my  husband  to  stop  the  car  and 
try  to  release  her  from  captivity,  but  somehow 
I could  not  interest  him  in  the  idea." — Mrs.  J. 
Roy  Eichelman,  810  Orchard  Avenue,  Avalon. 
Pittsburgh  2. 


An  automobile  operated  by  Harold  Weaver  of 
Rockland  was  quite  badly  damaged  and  a buck 
deer  was  killed  in  an  accident  on  the  Franklin- 
Cranberry  road  in  vicinity  of  Victory  Heights 
recently. 

The  deer  ran  into  the  path  of  the  machine 
which,  after  striking  the  animal,  was  forced 
into  a ditch. — Knox  Times. 


“Beavers  have  invaded  this  District  with  a 
vengeance.  They  certainly  were  not  with  us 
last  year.  I have  torn  out  and  removed  the 
animals  from  three  dams  and  one  creek.  Water 
was  flooding  the  State  Highway.  Have  also 
spotted  several  dams  and  creeks,  and  the 
water  level  is  nearing  the  State  Highway  in  a 
couple  of  places.  Bass  fishermen  report  beavers 
on  a number  of  the  lakes." — Game  protector 
Fred  S.  Fisher,  Montrose,  September,  1946. 
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THE  COMMON  BOX  TURTLE-EGG  PREDATOR?  By  Roger  M.  Latham 


OR  a great  many  years  the 
box  turtle,  Terrapene  Caro- 
lina, has  been  considered 
an  important  factor  in  wild 
turkey  nest  destruction  by 
the  resident  hunters  living 
in  the  wild  turkey  range  of 
the  south-central  part  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
belief,  accepted  by  so  many  as  true,  orig- 
inated from  the  frequent  but  erroneous  ob- 
servation of  this  turtle  eating  broken  egg 
shells  at  the  scene  of  a recently  destroyed 
wild  turkey  nest.  The  observers  immedi- 
ately assumed  that  the  culprit  caught  in  the 
act  was  the  perpetrator  of  the  deed  and 
proceeded  to  end  his  supposed  misbehaviors 
upon  the  nearest  rock. 

Assumptions  of  this  kind  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted by  scientific-minded  game  managers 
without  definite  proof.  For  this  reason,  and 
to  determine  the  true  extent  of  this  turtle’s 
ability  to  destroy  eggs  of  game  birds,  a series 
of  controlled  laboratory  studies  were  made. 
Several  box  turtles  of  various  sizes  were 
placed  in  an  observation  pen  which  was 
provided  with  a variety  of  natural  materials 
likely  to  be  utilized  as  aids  in  breaking 
the  eggs. 

A number  of  ideas  were  in  existence  as  to 
the  possible  method  by  which  a turtle  was 
able  to  break  eggs.  Some  believed  that  it 
smashed  them  with  its  shell  in  some  man- 
ner or  punched  them  sharply  against  a stone 
with  the  tip  of  its  nose,  while  still  others 
thought  the  head  was  used  as  a hammer. 
Careful  observation  showed  that  at  no  time 
were  any  of  these  methods  used,  and  that  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  an  egg  be  no 
larger  in  diameter  than  the  greatest  jaw 


spread  of  the  turtle  attempting  to  break  it. 
Every  egg  eaten  is  smashed  between  the 
jaws  and,  in  most  instances,  the  greater  part 
of  the  yolk  and  white  is  lost  upon  the 
ground.  However,  the  entire  shell  is  con- 
sumed, and  this  is  undoubtedly  the  reason 
why  turtles  will  often  be  found  in  a nest 
that  has  been  destroyed  by  some  other 
animal. 

The  laboratory  studies  showed  that  only 
bobwhite  quail  and  Hungarian  partridge  eggs 
were  small  enough  to  be  broken  by  the 
turtles,  and  an  egg  as  large  or  larger  than 
those  of  the  Chukar  partridge  were  safe. 
Eggs  of  the  Chukar  partridge,  the  ring- 
necked pheasant,  the  ruffed  grouse,  and  the 
wild  turkey  were  kept  before  the  experi- 
mental turtles  at  all  times,  but  none  were 
broken  even  after  a considerable  period  of 
fasting.  Quail  and  partridge  eggs  placed  in 
the  pen  were  readily  eaten.  Observation 
showed  that  numerous  attempts  were  made 
to  crush  the  larger  eggs,  but  the  pressure  of 
the  turtles  jaws  on  the  side  of  the  egg  mere- 
ly caused  it  roll  or  slide  away.  Even  eggs  as 
small  as  those  of  quail  could  not  be  broken, 
except  by  the  very  largest  turtles,  unless 
they  were  lodged  solidly  against  something. 


In  order  to  establish  an  egg  size  as  the 
maximum  that  could  be  broken  by  the  box: 
turtles,  measurements  were  taken  of  a var- 
iety of  game  bird  eggs  as  well  as  the  jaw 
spread  of  a large  number  of  turtles.  These 
measurements  are  given  in  the  table. 

EGG  MEASUREMENTS  IN  INCHES 
Svecies  Maximum  Minimum  Average 

Bobwhite  quail  . 1.25x1.00  1.16  x .94  1.19  x .97 
Hungarian 

partridge  1.44  x 1.06  1.25  x .97  1.38  x 1.02 

Chukar  partridge  1.65  x 1.25  1.53x  1.19  1.62x1. 22- 

MEASUREMENTS  OF  MOUTH  OPENINGS 
OF  BOX  TURTLES 
Maximum  Minimum 

1.13  .75 

The  conclusions  formulated  from  this  study 
are:  Terrapene  Carolina  only  breaks  eggs  by- 
crushing them  between  its  jaws,  and  conse- 
quently any  egg  too  large  to  be  taken  into 
its  mouth  cannot  be  broken  by  it.  Hun- 
garian partridge  and  bobwhite  quail  are  the 
only  upland  game  birds  common  to  Penn- 
sylvania likely  to  suffer  egg  loss  from  this 
species. 


“Through  the  woods  of  the  section  for  two 
miles  the  ground  is  completely  covered  with 
crow  droppings  and  signs  of  small  game  is 
non-existant.  Something  must  be  done  about 
it,  and  as  these  birds  scatter  over  many 
counties,  we  are  in  need  of  all  sportsmen 
within  a hundred  miles  radius  to  help.  We 
expect  a lot  of  help  from  the  sportsmen 
down  Pittsburgh  way  who  come  out  this 
way  to  hunt.  We  urge  sportsmen  from  far 
and  near  to  watch  for  announcements  of  the 
big  raid  in  the  near  future.  They  will  be 
able  to  use  as  many  shells  as  they  may  be 
able  to  get  hold  of.  Keep  it  in  mind  fel- 
lows.”— Seth  Myers,  Sharon. 


LETTERS  FROM  OUR  READERS— from  page  23 


are  aware  of  the  fact  that  cats  are  one  of  the 
greatest  destroyers  of  wildlife. 

“There  is  one  residence  near  town  which 
I pass  quite  frequently  and  more  than  once 
I have  counted  six  and  seven  grown  cats 
milling  around  the  house  and  garden.  At 
night  these  cats  become  tireless  rabbit  and 
bird  hunters,  and  I’m  positive  they  take  a 
terrific  toll  of  small  game  in  this  particular 
locality. 

“I  think,  and  I believe  many  will  agree 
with  me,  that  cats  far  exceed  foxes  and 
skunks  in  the  number  of  small  rabbits  and 
birds  they  destroy.  Here,  at  least,  the  prowl- 
ing cats  far  outnumber  the  foxes  and 
skunks. 

“I  suggest  that  the  Commission  encourage 
the  killing  of  cats  which  have  been  left  to 
roam  wild,  and  publish  articles  in  various 
newspapers  throughout  the  State  warning 
housewives  that  it  is  a mistake  to  “put  the 
kitty  out  at  night”  where  he  can  prowl 
through  fields  and  woods  and  catch  sleeping 
birds  and  other  wildlife.  If  some  action  isn’t 
soon  taken  in  this  matter,  our  supply  of 
small  game  will  continue  to  decrease  as  a 
result  of  these  nightly  forays  by  hundreds 


of  cats.” — M.  A.  Moore,  Jr.,  602  Washington 
Ave.,  Tyrone. 


Dear  Uncle  Joe:  Do  you  ever  build  air 
castles,  Suzy: 

Dear  Suzy:  Yes,  of  course.  Most  of  us 
spend  half  our  time  wishing  for  things  we 
COULD  HAVE  if  we  didn’t  spend  half  our 
time  wishing. 


The  annual  winter 

meeting  of 

the 

Allegheny  Section 

in  Baltimore, 

Maryland,  in  February  1947. 

This 

Section  consists  of 

Technical 

and 

Research  Foresters 

from  the  States 

of  Pennsylvania, 

Maryland, 

New 

Jersey,  Delaware, 
West  Virginia. 

Virginia 

and 

HOW  TO  KILL  A CLUB 

1.  Don’t  come  to  meetings. 

2.  If  you  do  come,  come  late. 

3.  Hold  back  your  dues  or  don’t  pay  them 
at  all. 

4.  Never  ask  a friend  you  think  might  join 

the  club. 

5.  Don’t  have  anything  to  say  when  you 
are  called  upon. 

6.  If  too  wet  or  too  dry,  too  hot  or  too 
cold,  don’t  think  of  coming  to  the  meet- 
ing. 

7.  If  you  do  attend  a meeting,  find  fault 
with  the  proceedings  and  the  work  done 
by  other  members. 

8.  Kick  if  you  are  not  appointed  to  a com- 
mittee, and  if  you  are  appointed,  never 
attend  any  committee  meetings. 

9.  Don’t  do  any  thing  more  than  you  can 
possibly  help  to  further  your  Club’s 
interest;  then  when  a few  take  off  their 
coats  and  do  things,  howl  that  the  Club 
is  run  by  a clique. 
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CHRISTMAS  TREES  . . . There  are  Christmas  trees  and  ...  By  CARSTEN  AHRENS 


IN  DECEMBER,  millions  of  young  conifers  are  going  to  hit  the 
dust.  Shortly  one  or  more  of  the  trees  will  go  into  every 
store,  home,  restaurant,  and  church  across  the  land.  To  each 
will  be  appended  some  of  the  most  artistic  ornaments  or  the  most 
hideous  geegaws  imaginable.  Lights  of  all  hues  will  be  strung  in 
their  branches.  The  finished  trees  will  be  inspiring,  or  lovely,  or 
tawdry,  or  AWFUL!  But  all  the  king’s  horses  and  all  the  king’s 
men  couldn’t  make  Americans  celebrate  Christmas  in  any  other 
way.  We  are  interested  in  conservation  of  our  forests  but  not 
at  Christmas  time  ...  So  if  we’re  going  to  have  a Christmas 
tree,  let’s  have  a good  one. 

Pennsylvania  is  rich  in  the  number  of  species  that  it  grows. 
Yews,  junipers,  (usually  called  cedars)  pines,  larches,  cypresses, 
hemlock,  spruces,  and  firs  have  made  themselves  right  at  home 
in  Penn’s  Woods.  Which  of  these  conifers  (cone-bearers)  will 
make  the  most  satisfactory  Christmas  trees? 

If  one  decides  on  a pine,  which  of  the  many  species  of  pine 
. . . red,  white,  Scotch,  yellow,  Jersey,  pitch,  etc.  etc.,  . . . should 
one  select?  Or  should  one  want  a pine?  Their  needles  always  grow 
in  clusters  of  2,  3,  4,  or  5,  depending  on  the  species,  and  the 
clusters  are  in  groups  with  naked  limb  between.  A pine  branch 
against  a sunset  is  undoubtedly  poetic,  but  it  is  difficult  to  trim. 

Thousands  of  Americans  bite  every  year  on  a hemlock.  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  graceful  of  Pennsylvania’s  young  conifers. 
It  lacks  the  formal  stiffness  of  all  the  others  with  the  exception 
of  the  juniper  which  is  informally  stiff.  Last  Christmas  a well- 
educated  citizen  asked  me  to  stop  and  tell  her  what  was  wrong 
with  her  tree.  She  had  purchased  a hemlock  and  in  less  than  a 
week  most  of  the  needles  had  fallen  even  though  the  tree  stood 


in  a pot  of  water.  There  was  nothing  wrong.  This  is  just  a 
characteristic  of  the  cut  hemlock.  You’ll  be  trimmed  if  you  trim 
your  State  Tree  for  Christmas! 

You’re  not  apt  to  use  a yew  unless  you're  an  eccentric  million- 
aire, so  we’ll  skip  that  one. 

And  you’ll  not  trim  a larch  or  a cypress  if  your  Christmas 
comes  during  the  winter.  People  are  surprised  to  learn  that  all 
conifers  are  not  evergreen.  But  the  larch  or  tamarack,  (it's  a 
hackmatack  to  the  Indian)  and  the  cypress  are  deciduous  . ■ 
that  is,  they  lose  their  needles  each  fall  as  the  broad-leaf  trees  do. 

Whether  or  not  you  choose  a juniper  depends  upon  where  you 
were  reared.  In  the  part  of  the  state  where  I grew  up,  everyone 
used  a thickly-limbed,  blue-berried,  shaip-sealed,  cylindrical 
juniper  for  Christmas.  We  called  it  a red  cedar.  It  grew  on 
waste  land  everywhere.  It  lasts  almost  indefinitely,  is  easily 
trimmed,  and  often  comes  partially  decorated  with  its  interesting 
blue  berry-like  cones.  To  most  people,  however,  the  juniper  isn’t 
“really”  a Christmas  tree!  It’s  too  shaggy,  too  “uncouth”!  One 
has  to  grow  up  with  them  to  appreciate  them. 

You’ll  not  go  wrong  if  you  select  a spruce  or  a fir,  especially 
(the  pick  of  them  all)  the  balsam  fir.  These  trees  wear  well  and 
are  completely  covered  with  needles  (attached  singly  . . . never 
in  clusters)  which  makes  trimming  easy.  The  balsam  fir  gives  off 
a heavenly  smell  that  seems  to  many  to  be  the  very  aroma  of 
Christmas.  If  your  nose  can’t  help  you  distinguish  a fir  from  a 
spruce,  their  cones  will  identify  them  at  once.  The  cones  of  the 
spruce  hang  downward;  the  fir  cones  “sit”  upright  like  little 
birds  on  the  branches. 
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OUTDOORS 

By  FRANK  P.  BROWN 

What  Can  Sportsmen  Do 
To  Provide  More  Game? 

It  was  seven  months  ago  that  a number  of 
persons  interested  in  hunting  and  fishing  as- 
sembled in  the  community  room  of  the  Bor- 
ough Building  to  reorganize  the  Meyersdale 
Sportsmen’s  Association. 

Those  present  at  the  meeting  were  enthu-  ; 
siastic  about  doing  something  to  better  the 
hunting  and  fishing  conditions  in  the  vicinity 
of  Meyersdale.  It  was  agreed  to  meet  the 
first  Friday  of  each  month  to  discuss  and 
lay  plans  that  would  aid  in  the  replenishing  ; 
of  game  in  our  fields  and  forests  and  provide 
more  fish  for  the  streams. 

The  dues  were  fixed  at  $1.00  a year  so  that 
all  persons  interested  in  better  hunting  and 
fishing  could  afford  to  become  members  of 
the  organization.  The  first  few  meetings  were 
well  attended.  Subjects  of  interest  to  sports- 
men were  discussed  and  several  committees 
were  appointed  to  carry  out  the  routine  func- 
tions of  a sportsmen’s  organization.  In  a few 
months  the  organization  had  a membership 
of  over  200. 

With  the  approach  of  spring  other  interests 
kept  the  members  of  the  sportsmen’s  organ- 
ization from  attending  the  regular  meetings 
held  only  once  each  month.  For  lack  of 
interest  the  July  meeting  was  canceled. 
Along  came  the  first  Friday  of  August  and 
the  secretary,  treasurer,  and  three  other 
members  showed  up  for  the  regular  sched- 
uled meeting. 

Some  persons  are  wondering  what  the 
newly  reorganized  sportsmen’s  association  has 
done  to  better  hunting  conditions  for  the 
forthcoming  open  season.  The  more  than 
200  members  of  the  organization  can  best 
answer  this  question  by  taking  into  account 
what  each  individual  member  has  done  to- 
ward having  an  active  up-and-doing  sports- 
men’s club. 

If  thoroughly  sold  on  the  principles  and 
purposes  of  his  organization  the  busiest  per- 
son in  the  community  can  devote  one  eve- 
ning of  each  month  to  that  organization. 
Anyone  enthusiastic  about  hunting  or  fishing 
need  not  be  reminded  that  his  sportsmen’s 
club  meets  the  first  Friday  of  every  month. 

It  is  no  more  difficult  to  remember  that  day 
than  to  remember  that  trout  fishing  season 
opens  on  April  15  and  the  small  game  season 
opens  Nov.  1. 

The  downfall  of  most  organizations  comes 
when  too  many  of  the  members  take  the  at- 
titude “Let  George  do  it.”  No  one,  two  or  a 
half  dozen  enthusiastic  sportsmen  can  bring 
back  the  good  hunting  and  fiishing  enjoyed 
in  this  vicinity  some  years  ago.  There  is 
much  to  done,  but  it  will  take  an  up-and- 
doing  sportsmen’s  group  to  get  recognition 
from  the  powers  that  be. — Meyersdale  Rep.  t 


Soil  erosion  by  wind  and  water  removes 
20  times  as  much  soil  fertility  annually  as  is 
required  by  agricultural  crops. 

***** 

Frogs  do  not  drink  water  by  mouth. 
They  absorb  it  through  their  skins. 


One  of  numerous  deer  crossing  signs  erected  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Highways. 


DRUMMER  GROUSE 

On  the  night  of  November  20,  1945,  the 
weather  was  sharp  and  crisp,  just  as  one  of 
those  perfect  fall  nights  should  be.  A moon 
shone  somewhat  hazy  in  the  eastern  skies,  as 
I retired  to  a cabin  assigned  me  by  my  host 
at  a wayside  inn  in  Potter  County.  I stoked 
up  a wood  fire,  provided  for  just  such  a 
night.  Shortly  after  I had  crept  beneath  the 
heavy  comforts  of  my  bed,  I was  keenly 
alerted  by  a grouse  drumming. 

I lay  for  an  hour,  listening  to  the  steady 
boom,  boom,  boom. 

Soon  I fell  asleep  only  to  awaken  within 
an  hour.  Again  I was  greeted  with  the 
boom,  boom,  boom  which  was  repeated  with 
a regularity  that  is  amazing  in  accuracy.  I 
was  entertained  throughout  the  night  as  I 
awoke  at  frequent  intervals.  Sometime  be- 
fore daybreak  I awoke  and  heard  the  boom- 
ing, which  no  doubt  had  continued  steadily 
through  the  night.  Promptly  at  the  full 
break  of  dawn  Drummer  Grouse  ceased  his 
booming. 

What  inspired  him  to  sit  and  continuously 
drum  through  this  long  crisp  cold  night  in 
November? — Maurice  E,  Sherman,  Sr.,  Field 
Division  Supervisor. 


THE  RED  GOD’S  CALL 

“I’m  tired  of  the  rustle  and  hustle 
I’m  sick  of  the  racket  and  din, 

I want  to  cut  loose  from  the  bustle, 

Go  out  where  the  rivers  begin. 

I long  to  get  up  in  the  open, 

’Mongst  the  cedar  and  tall  tamarack; 

I want  to  make  camp  on  a lake  shore, 

In  an  old  tumble -down  lumber  shack. 

I'm  tired  of  the  pomp  and  grandeur, 

I’m  sick  of  the  falseness  and  bluff; 

I want  to  get  up  where  the  country 
Is  virgin  and  wooded  and  rough. 

I long  to  awake  in  the  morning, 
and  pull  on  an  old  flannel  shirt, 

And  corduroy  pants  that  are  mended 
And  moccasins  covered  with  dirt. 

I care  not  a cuss  where  the  place  is, 

Nor  how  far  away  it  may  be, 

So  long  as  it’s  up  in  the  open 
Where  I can  unleash  and  be  free. 

Where  the  odor  of  cedar  and  hemlock 
Will  greet  me  whene’er  I awake, 

And  the  moon  casts  its  shadows  at  nightfall 
Of  the  pine  on  the  wind-rippled  lake. 

Just  give  me  my  pipe  and  tobacco, 

Some  coffee  and  bacon,  and  then 
Turn  me  foot-loose  away  in  the  forest, 

Far  off  from  the  pathways  of  men.” 
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SCIENTIFIC  LITERATURE 

Food  Habits:  Of  bobwhite 

Baldwin,  W.  P.,  Jr.,  and  C.  O.  Handley.  Winter 
food  of  bobwhite  quail  in  Virginia,  Joum. 
Wildlife  Management  (P.  F.  English,  206  For- 
estry Bldg.,  State  College,  Pa.  $1.00  a copy). 
10(2),  April  1946,  pp.  142-149,  1 fig.,  3 tables, 
f Author’s  summary:  "The  contents  of  495  crops 
. of  the  bobwhite  quail  (Colinus  virginianus)  col- 
lected throughout  Virginia  between  November  15 
and  January  31  were  examined.  The  total  food 
! comprised  98  per  cent  vegetable  matter  and 
two  per  cent  animal  matter. 


Ecology:  Pheasant,  quail,  fox 

Buss,  Irven  O.  Pheasants,  fox,  and  quail,  Wis- 
consin Conservation  Bui.  (Wisconsin  Conser- 
vation Dept.,  Madison  2),  11(4),  April  1946, 
pp.  8-15,  4 figs.,  tables. 

Decrease  in  the  pheasant  bag  was  attributed 
to  fox  depredations  by  some  hunters.  A similar 
charge  in  Michigan  was  refuted  by  Durward 
Allen  (see  WILDLIFE  REVIEW,  No.  45,  Feb 
1946,  p.  16)  whose  paper  is  reviewed. 


Food  Habits:  Utilization  of  grit  by  bobwhite 

Nestler,  Ralph  B.  Mechanical  value  of  grit  for 
bobwhite  quail,  Joum.  Wildlife  Management 
(P.  F.  English,  206  Forestry  Bldg.,  State 
College  Pa.  $1.00  a copy),  10(2),  April  1946, 
pp.  137-142,  1 pi.,  tables. 

Author’s  summary:  “An  investigation  on  the 

need  of  grit  as  a'  grinding  agent  in  the  digestive 
processes  of  bobwhite  quail  was  conducted  with 
1,372  pen-raised  birds  at  the  Patuxent  Research 
Refuge,  Bowie,  Maryland. 


Destruction:  In  war  time 

Gabrielson,  Ira  N.  It  was  rugged  for  wildlife, 
too,  Animal  Kingdom  (Zoological  Park,  185th 
St.  & Southern  Blvd.,  New  York  60,  N.  Y. 
50  cents  a copy),  49(2),  March-April  1946. 
pp.  55-57,  88,  3 photos. 

Associated  with  the  war  period  were  some 
destruction  of  whales  in  submarine  hunting,  some 
wanton  shooting  up  of  bird  colonies,  and  scat- 
tered instances  of  illegal  killing  of  game  by 
soldiers.  Oil  pollution  greatly  increased  and  many 
thousands  of  sea  birds  were  destroyed.  Some 
fishes  were  killed  by  depth  bombs.  Much  effort 
will  be  required  to  compensate  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  water  and  land  habitat.  War  seems  to 
be  bad  for  wildlife  and  fish  as  well  as  for  man." 


Control : Crow 

Hanson,  H.  Gordon.  Crow  center  of  the  United 
States,  Oklahoma  Game  and  Fish  News 
(State  Game  and  Fish  Commission,  Okla- 
homa City  5,  Okla.) , 2(3),  March  1946,  pp. 
4-7,  18,  1 pi.,  4 figs. 

Description  of  bombs  employed  in  blasting 
crow  roosts  and  the  manner  of  their  use. 


Management:  Burning 

Jenkins,  B.  C.  What  about  controlled  burning? 
Michigan  Conservation  (Dept,  of  Conservation, 
State  Office  Bldg.,  Lansing  13),  15(4),  May 
1946,  pp.  12-14,  2 photos. 

Unrestricted  fires  following  logging  in  Mich- 
igan destroyed  wildlife  habitat.  Then  with  ade- 
quate protection  from  fire,  conditions  improved 
for  a period,  yet  declined  again  when  cover  be- 
came too  dense. 


Management:  Turkey 

Wilson,  Kenneth  A.  Wild  turkey  and  other  up- 
land game  survey  and  a game  management 
study  in  western  Maryland,  Annual  Report, 
Game  and  Inland  Fish  Commission  of  Mary- 
land (512  Munsey  Bldg.,  Baltimore  2),  1945, 
pp.  25-41,  1 fig.,  5 tables. 


Historys  Bobwhites  in  Wisconsin 

Schorger,  A.  W.  The  quail  in  early  Wisconsin, 
Trans.  Wisconsin  Acad.  Sciences,  Arts  and 
Letters  (B.  B.  Morgan,  211  Genetics  Bldg- 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison.  $4.00  a 
copy),  36.  1944.  pp.  77-103,  2 figs.  Separate 
issued  Jan.  12,  1946. 


Jane  Ann  Heycock,  15,  Summit  Hill,  Pa.,  with  woodchuck  she  bagged  recently.  She 
has  been  hunting  with  her  father  ever  since  she  was  able  to  handle  a sun. 
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During  a two-month  campaign,  21  mem- 
bers of  the  Cen’ral  City  Sportsmen’s  Assn, 
killed  a total  of  392  water  snakes. 

A number  of  the  snakes  contained  brook 
trout  from  three  to  ten  inches  long. 

Sportsmen  are  formulating  plans  for  the 
construction  of  six  small  dams  on  Beaver 
and  Piney  Runs. — Johnstown  Democrat. 


Two  ladies  were  discussing  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  their  husbands  . . . “My  hus- 
band is  very  fond  of  animals,”  said  one. 
“Why,  just  last  night  in  his  sleep  I heard 
him  say  ‘Take  out  something  for  the  kitty’.” 
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Management:  Soil  conservation  and  wildlife 
conservation 

Van  Dersal,  William  R.,  and  Edward  H.  Graham 
The  land  renewed.  The  story  of  soil  con- 
servation. Oxford  University  Press  (114  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  $2.00  a copy),  109  pp., 
100  pis.,  1946. 

A popular  summary  of  its  subject  matter,  richly 
illustrated  with  excellent  photographs. 


According  to  Conservation  Officer  Leon 
Cluff  of  Leelanau  County,  Michigan,  or- 
chard men  in  that  county  have  found  an 
effective  method  of  preventing  deer  damage 
to  fruit  trees.  They  add  a pint  of  stock  dip 
to  100  gallons  of  standard  spray  mixture 
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An  aerial  view  of  the  Game  Commission  Training  School  near  Brockway,  Jefferson  County,  by  Game  Protector  Lester  Haney, 
Brockville. 


TRAINING  MEN  FOR  THE  HOME  FRONT— from  page  3 


established.  All  applicants  had  to  be  be- 
tween twenty-three  (23)  and  thirty-five  (35) 
years  of  age,  and  residents  of  Pennsylvania 
for  three  (3)  years  before  making  applica- 
tion. Those  who  could  qualify  under  these 
requirements  were  called  to  Harrisburg  for 
a competitive  written  examination  in  seven 
(7)  different  subjects.  The  ones  passing  this 
test  with  a grade  of  70%  were  recalled  to 
Harrisburg  for  an  oral  interview  before  a 
board  of  Staff  Heads  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion. Those  who  survived  this  additional  test 
were  given  a rigid  physical  examination  by 
the  State  doctor  at  Harrisburg.  In  this 
manner  the  successful  candidates  were  really 
the  “cream  of  the  crop.” 

The  first  group  of  thirty-five  (35)  student 
officers  began  training  on  July  2,  1936. 
Twenty-seven  (27)  of  them  were  graduated 
on  February  28,  1937. 

In  1938  we  graduated  a second  class,  in- 
cluding two  men  from  the  state  of  North 
Carolina  who  came  to  Pennsylvania  to  take 
the  complete  course  of  instruction  along 
with  our  boys. 

The  third  class*  was  graduated  in  1942, 
many  of  those  men  having  been  granted 
exemptions  from  the  wartime  draft  until 
they  could  complete  their  course  of  instruc- 
tion. 

The  fourth  class,  consisting  of  thirty  (30) 
student  officers,  was  enrolled  on  June  1, 
1946  for  a full  year  of  training. 


The  physical  setup  of  the  School  has  been 
improved  considerably  since  its  inauguration. 
We  now  have  a beautiful  new  building  for 
our  class  room,  laboratory,  and  additional 
dormitory  space. 

Our  course  of  training  is  unique,  in  that 
it  combines  the  theoretical  with  the  prac- 
tical. For  instance,  during  the  first  nine 
weeks  of  the  course  special  emphasis  was 
given  to  Biology,  Land  Acquisition,  and  Land 
Management.  The  latest  soil  conservation 
methods  were  also  taught  because  we  realize 
the  great  importance  of  conserving  soil  if 
we  hope  to  continue  growing  a maximum 
game  crop  on  our  farm  lands.  Following 
this  particular  part  of  the  course,  the  stu- 
dents were  sent  to  the  field  to  swork  with 
the  regular  salaried  officers  in  helping  with 
actual  land  management  operations. 

Upon  returning  to  the  School,  they  were 
given,  among  other  things,  Game  Law  in- 
struction and  the  latest  legal  procedure  prac- 
tices. This  eight-week  period  brought  us 
up  to  the  latter  part  of  October.  The  stu- 
dents were  then  sent  to  the  principal  small 
game  sections  of  Pennsylvania  for  actual 
field  instructions  in  pre-season  and  hunt- 
ing season  law  enforcement  work.  They 
were  moved  to  the  northern  counties  of  the 
State  for  duty  in  the  bear  and  deer  seasons 
under  the  guidance  of  experienced  Game 
Protectors. 

The  next  part  of  the  School  course,  after 


the  Christmas  holidays,  will  be  devoted 
principally  to  game  trapping  and  transfer 
work,  game  feeding,  trapping  and  hunting 
predators,  and  winter  tree  and  shrub  identi- 
fication. The  students  will  then  go  to  the 
field  to  assist  in  the  Commission’s  vast  trap- 
ping and  transfer  program  for  several  weeks. 

The  next  school  period  will  stress  such 
subjects  as  Game  Propagation  and  Game 
Management,  together  with  the  Research 
activities  in  the  Commission’s  program. 
Then  the  students  will  be  sent  to  the  State 
Game  Farms  to  assist  with  the  actual  propa- 
gation activities.  Following  this  work  they 
will  return  to  the  School  for  the  final  school 
period,  during  which  time  such  subjects  as 
Public  Speaking,  Public  Relations,  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission will  be  stressed. 

Many  other  related  subjects  are  included 
in  the  course,  such  as  Typewriting,  Fire- 
arms Instructions,  Self-Defense  and  Handling 
Prisoners,  First  Aid,  Forest  and  Fish  Laws, 
Physical  Training,  Pennsylvania  Geography 
and  a number  of  others.  Practical  Game 
Propagation  is  taught  by  having  day-old 
pheasant  and  quail  chicks  sent  to  the  School 
to  be  reared  by  the  students  in  connection 
with  their  other  daily  activities.  The  present 
class  has  done  a splendid  job  along  this 
line  and  some  of  the  finest  game  birds  in 
the  State  may  now  be  seen  in  the  pens  at 
the  School. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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GAME  BIRDS  NEED  MORE  VITAMIN  A— from  page  1 1 


raphy,  or  by  the  antimony  trichloride 
method  in  the  cases  of  most  of  the  tests 
for  true  vitamin  A.  The  livers  of  the  repre- 
sentative quail  were  assayed  by  spectro- 
photometric  methods. 

Table  1 accompanying  this  article,  shows 
the  storage  of  Vitamin  A in  the  game  farm 
quail  as  compared  with  that  of  experimental 
quail  on  fixed  levels  of  vitamin  A,  or  of 
wild  quail. 


definitely  abnormal,  a situation  which  indi- 
cates that  the  lower  figures  are  not  signifi- 
cant and  probably  represent  mostly  extrane- 
ous material.  It  is  evident  that  the  birds 
were  not  receiving  enough  vitamin  A in 
their  diet  to  permit  them  to  build  up  a 
reserve. 

Unless  such  birds  when  liberated  in  the 
wild  could  find,  accept  and  utilize  sources 
of  vitamin  A or  carotene  immediately  after 


TABLE  1— STORAGE  OF  VITAMIN  A IN  QUAIL  LIVERS 


Source  of  Quail 

State  Game  Farm  1 

State  Game  Farm  2 

State  Game  Farm  3 

State  Game  Farm  4 

From  the  wild* : Maryland  . . 

Virginia 

Pennsylvania 

Alabama 


I.U.  of  vitamin  A per  gram 


Males 

Trace  (both) 
Trace  (both) 
50;  170 
Trace  (both) 
290 

150;  450 
70;  760 


Females 
Trace  (both) 
Trace;  36 
Trace;  200 
Trace  (both) 
190;  430 
90;  640 
90;  350 
160;  450 


Not  sexed 


Patuxent  Research  Refuge : 

On  maintenance  diet  containing!: 

2.000  I.U.  of  vitamin  A per  lb 

3.000  I.U.  of  vitamin  A per  lb 

4.000  I.U.  of  vitamin  A per  lb 

5 000  I.U.  of  vitamin  A per  lb 

*The  extreme  cases  tested  for  each  sex 


Trace 

(both) 

110; 

220 

270; 

460 

are  shown. 

470; 

940 

tEach  figure  is  based  on  the  combined  livers  of  two  birds.  The  first  figure  for  each  diet 
represents  birds  on  a low  level  of  vitamin  A in  the  growth  diet;  the  second  figure  birds  on  a 
high  level  in  the  growth  diet.  All  birds  are  young  stock;  the  storage  in  old  breeders  was  pro- 
portionately lower. 


TABLE  2— VITAMIN  POTENCY  OF  DIETS  USED  ON  FOUR  STATE  GAME  FARMS 


State  Game  Farm  Feed 

1 Commercial  D 

Grains  plus  3%  fish  oil  

2 Commercial  B 

State  Game  Bird  Mash  C 

Mixture  of  mashes  and  grains  . . 

3 Commercial  A 

Grain  mixture  

4 Commercial  E 

Grain  mixture  


With  the  exception  of  one  bird  of  each 
sex  from  State  Game  Farm  3,  the  birds  from 
the  game  farms  showed  poor  storage  of 
vitamin  A,  especially  in  comparison  with 
wild  stock.  The  spectrophotometric  curves 
for  the  absorption  of  light  by  the  samples 
with  less  than  36  I.U.  per  gram  of  liver  were 


— Vitamin  A 

content  (I.U. 

per  lb) 

True 

Total 

vitamin  A 

Carotene 

vitamin  A 

1,450 

860 

2,310 

1,890 

770 

2,660 

Trace 

840 

1,000 

3,540 

2,650 

6,190 

700 

760 

1,460 

1,320 

1,335 

2,655 

650 

650 

Trace 

640 

700 

810 

810 

being  given  their  freedom,  their  chances  of 
survival  would  be  slim.  There  is  an  ex- 
cellent possibility  that  uncomplicated  avita- 
minosis would  not  be  the  direct  cause  of 
mortality.  Rather,  vitamin  A deficiency 
would  undermine  the  quail’s  physical  condi- 
tion so  that  destruction  could  occur  more 


Quail  chicks  just  hatched  at  Eastern  Game  Farm — Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 


readily  from  predation,  adverse  weather 
conditions,  or  disease.  Even  marginal  or 
submarginal  intakes  of  vitamin  A,  or  its 
precursor  carotene,  while  often  sufficient  to 
prevent  death  from  avitaminosis,  lowers  the 
birds’  vitality  and  alertness,  affects  their 
eyesight,  and  in  other  ways  debilitates  them. 

In  northern  climes,  when  the  ground  and 
herbage  is  covered  with  ice  and  snow  for 
extended  periods,  such  birds  with  a meager 
or  no  reserve  of  vitamin  A would  be  help- 
less. Feeding  stations  would  be  of  little 
value  unless  the  grain  supplied  consisted 
primarily  of  yellow  corn,  inasmuch  as  white 
corn,  wheat  and  other  commercial  cereals 
contain  little  or  no  carotene. 

Commercial  Diets  Deficient 

An  analysis  of  the  diets  used  on  the  afore- 
mentioned state  game  farms,  established  the 
fact  that  all  the  commercial  mashes  involved 
failed  to  contain  enough  true  vitamin  A at 
the  time  samples  were  taken  for  assay,  to 
meet  the  optimum  requirements  of  the  game 
birds.  As  shown  in  Table  2,  two  commer- 
cial feeds  had  only  a trace  of  true  vitamin 
A,  and  none  of  the  commercial  diets  sup- 
plied enough  total  vitamin  A to  allow  for 
storage  by  the  quail.  For  optimum  repro- 
duction all  mashes  studied  fell  far  short  of 
meeting  the  requirements.  Only  the  non- 
commercial state  game  mash  used  at  Game 
Farm  2 showed  a satisfactory  potency  of 
vitamin  A.  Unfortunately,  in  being  fed, 
the  latter  was  combined  with  two  parts  of 
grain  and  two  parts  of  the  commercial  mash, 
so  that  the  resulting  vitamin  content  of  the 
final  diet  was  low. 

The  Problem  of  Storage 

One  very  important  unknown  factor  that 
undoubtedly  has  influenced  the  vitamin  A 
content  of  the  diets  used  at  the  state  game 
farms  was  that  of  length  and  method  of 
storage  since  the  feed  was  mixed  at  the 
mill.  In  Ewing’s  Handbook  of  Poultry  Nu- 
trition, Sections  270  and  301,  considerable 
attention  is  given  to  the  destruction  of 
carotene  and  true  vitamin  A in  storage. 
Ewing  makes  the  thought-provoking  state- 
ment that  “various  investigators  have  found 
from  25  to  50%  loss  (of  vitamin  A)  in 
feedstuffs  stored  in  bins,  bales  and  sacks 
during  a few  months’  time.”  In  fact,  there 
is  a good  possibility  that  the  source  of  vita- 
min A used  at  the  time  of  incorporation  into 
the  diet,  was  also  less  potent  in  this  factor 
than  when  it  was  first  processed. 

Unforunately,  most  sources  of  true  vita- 
min A are  not  kept  under  conditions  that 
would  hold  the  loss  of  potency  at  a mini- 
mum. For  the  sake  of  economy,  oil  is  pur- 
chased in  bulk  form,  which  condition  per- 
mits regular  exposure  to  oxidation,  perhaps 
over  a long  period.  Often  it  is  not  refriger- 
ated. There  are  times  when  the  oil  may 
become  rancid,  a condition  that  probably 
would  accelerate  destruction  of  vitamin  A 
in  ordinary  room  temperature. 

It  is  assumed  that  storage  loss  is  the 
answer  to  the  low  vitamin  A values  found 
in  Table  2.  One  reputable  firm  stated  on 
its  label  “Vitamin  A and  D feeding  oil, 
fortified,  .125%.”  Such  a level  should  have 
furnished  over  1,700  I.U.  of  true  vitamin  A 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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NOW  LISTEN,  WARDEN.  By  Ray  P.  Holland. 
130  + xii  pages.  Illustrated  with  line  drawings 
by  the  well-known  sporting  artist,  Wesley 
Dennis.  Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co., 
67  West  44th  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  Price 
$1.75. 

Whenever  sportsmen  gather  around  the  camp- 
fire, meet  at  the  club  or  in  the  den  of  one  of 
the  boys,  the  conversation  is  pretty  apt  to  swing 
around  to  the  game  warden  and  his  unusual  life. 
Depending  upon  the  section  in  which  a wildlife 
protector  works,  his  job  may  range  from  inci- 
dents which  are  merely  amusing  to  dangerous 
forays  in  which  his  very  life  is  at  stake. 

Most  warden  stories  circulate  by  word  of  mouth, 
a few  appear  from  time  to  time  in  magazines; 
but,  so  far  as  we  know,  there  has  never  been  a 
book  devoted  entirely  to  the  subject — except  this 
one. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  GAME  FISHES.  By  Fran- 
cesca LaMonte.  202  + xiv  pages.  Illustrated 
with  photographs  in  full  color  and  line  draw- 
ings by  Janet  Roemhild.  Published  by  Double- 
day and  Company,  Inc.,  Garden  City,  New 
York.  Price  $3.00. 

This  original,  non-technical  guide  completely 
identifies  and  describes  all  the  fresh  and  salt 
water  game  fishes  in  North  American  rivers,  lakes, 
brooks,  bordering  seas,  and  oceans.  It  is  de- 


signed to  enable  anglers  to  establish  immedi- 
ately the  kind  of  fish  they  have  caught,  it  is  also 
a handbook  of  game  fish  facts,  profusely  illus- 
trated, readable,  and  comprehensive. 

PHEASANT  HUNTING.  By  John  Hightower.  226 
+ xii  pages.  Illustrated  with  21  photographs  in 
halftone  and  12  line  drawings  with  three  full- 
color  plates  from  paintings  by  Lynn  Bogue 
Hunt.  Published  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  501 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y.  Price 
$4.00. 

In  “Pheasant  Hunting”  John  Hightower  has 
chosen  practically  the  last  bird  in  the  world 
you’d  expect  a southerner  to  write  about.  What’s 
more,  the  very  fact  that  he  was  brought  up  on 
Bobwhite’s  home  grounds  and  didn’t  meet  John 
Pheasant  until  he  was  a confirmed,  if  youthful, 
quail  shooter,  enables  him  to  write  more  inter- 
estingly on  the  gaudy  immigrant  from  the  Orient 
than  if  he  had  spent  his  youth  north  of  the 
Mason-Dixon  Line. 

The  book  is  a series  of  episodes,  starting  with 
the  author’s  early  shooting  in  his  native  Georgia, 
his  subsequent  introduction  to  the  pheasant  while 
at  school  in  Pennsylvania,  and  narrates  his  ex- 
periences in  various  parts  of  the  pheasant  belt 
and  with  different  types  of  hunting  dogs.  His 
recounted  adventures  in  pheasant  shooting  are 
told  with  a simple  enthusiasm  that  speaks  elo- 


quently of  the  sporting  qualities  of  the  ring- 
necked alien. 

There  is  a wealth  of  sound  information  on 
pheasants,  their  habits  and  how  to  hunt  them 
successfully,  all  offered  unobtrusively  in  the 
course  of  Hightower’s  entertaining  narrative.  His 
dry  humor,  which  he  employs  constantly  to  rib 
himself  over  some  of  his  misadventures,  serves 
to  stress  points  that  the  reader  may  remember 
to  his  distinct  advantage  when  he  goes  afield. 

DUMB-BELL  AND  OTHERS.  By  John  Taintor 
Foote.  309  + viii  pages.  Not  illustrated.  All 
the  author’s  famed  dog  stories  in  a single 
volume.  Published  by  D.  Appleton-Century 
Co.,  35  W.  32nd  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Price 
$3.00. 

Dog  lovers  in  general  and  John  Taintor  Foote 
fans  in  particular  will  welcome  this  complete 
collection  of  dog  stories  by  a master  craftsman  in 
the  field  of  outdoor  literature.  As  a writer  on 
dogs,  the  author  runs  second  to  none.  No  one 
has  captured  more  completely  the  traits  which 
have  earned  the  dog  his  reputation  as  man’s  best 
friend — his  loyalty,  his  tendency  toward  mischief, 
his  devotion  to  those  who  befriended  him — qual- 
ities which  offer  splendid  material  for  tales  of  I 
pathos,  comedy  and  sheer,  stark  drama,  and  Foote 
has  made  the  most  of  them. 


GAME  BIRDS  NEED  MORE  VITAMIN  A— conclusion 


per  lb.  of  the  mash.  Nevertheless,  only  a 
trace  was  found  in  the  sample.  Again,  at 
State  Game  Farm  1,  the  superintendent  en- 
deavored to  supply  sufficient  vitamin  A to 
his  stock  by  mixing  3%  of  standard  cod- 
liver  oil  with  the  grains,  which  should  have 
supplied  10,000  I.U.  of  the  nutrient  to  each 
pound  of  feed.  However,  after  six  weeks  in 
the  feed  room  and  three  weeks  in  a freezing 
unit  awaiting  analysis,  the  grain  mixture 
showed  less  than  1,900  I.U.  of  vitamin  A. 

Recommendations 

Ewing  in  his  aforementioned  handbook 
gives  as  the  startling  title  of  Section  273 
this  statement:  “Vitamin  A deficiency  quite 
common.”  Says  this  poultry  authority: 
“Vitamin  A deficiency  among  poultry  seems 
to  be  quite  common  in  almost  all  sections 
of  the  country.  Since  chicks  are  started 
almost  entirely  on  commercial  feeds,  it  is 
highly  important  to  see  that  these  starting 
feeds  are  adequate  as  to  vitamin  A potency. 
In  most  cases  poultry  receive  nothing  but 
the  feed  as  it  comes  from  the  bag.”  A 
serious  message!  Especially  serious  is  this 
matter  when  the  diet  consists  of  commercial 
feed  diluted  with  grains  containing  only 
carotene,  which  is  not  utilized  as  efficiently 
as  true  vitamin  A,  and  is  possibly  present 
in  much  lower  quantities  than  is  found  in 
the  mashes. 

Now  that  wartime  emergency  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  vitamin  A-containing  oils  have 
been  removed,  feed  manufacturers  should 
incorporate  enough  of  true  vitamin  A in 
their  mashes  not  only  to  meet  the  maximum 
requirements  for  growth  and  reproduction 
of  the  particular  species  and  age  of  stock 
to  which  it  is  to  be  fed,  but  also  enough 
to  meet  normal  storage  losses,  and  to  build 
up  a reserve  in  the  creatures’  bodies.  This 
last  mentioned  consideration  is  especially 
vital  in  the  case  of  game  birds  being  reared 
for  restocking  purposes.  A lack  of  vitamin 
A reserve  in  such  birds  may  mean  a total 
loss  after  liberation  of  the  stock,  of  all  the 
time,  effort,  and  thousands  of  dollars  being 


expended  by  public  and  private  propagators 
in  such  an  enterprise. 

In  addition  to  properly  fortifying  their 
feeds  with  fresh  oil  of  known  potency,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  feed  manufacturers 
date  each  sack  of  feed,  and  state  the  ap- 
proximate true  vitamin  A and  total  vitamin 
A (true  vitamin  A plus  carotene)  at  the 
time  of  mixing.  Some  food  processors  date 
their  product;  why  not  the  millers? 

One  step  more  might  be  taken.  The  tag 
on  each  sack  could  state  the  approximate 
total  vitamin  A content,  estimated  at  the 
end  of  two  months,  four  months,  and  six 
months,  when  the  feed  is  stored  at  room 
temperature  or  70°  F. 

While  the  writers’  immediate  concern  is 


with  game  birds,  nevertheless  we  feel  that  ! 
the  problem  presented  in  this  article  is  of 
vital  concern  to  all  stock  for  which  feed 
is  manufactured  commercially.  Such  recom- 
mendations as  given  above,  we  believe, 
would  prove  to  be  very  desirable  throughout 
the  entire  feed  industry.  The  manufacturer 
would  be  better  safeguarded  than  he  is  at 
the  present,  for  there  would  be  less  chance 
of  his  feed  being  condemned  as  deficient  in 
vitamin  A,  when  the  trouble  lies  in  long 
and/or  poor  storage  at  the  jobber’s  ware- 
house, the  country  store,  or  the  propagator’s 
barn.  At  the  same  time  the  stock  raiser 
would  have  a better  knowledge  of  what  he 
is  feeding,  and  the  quantity  he  can  safely 
buy  on  any  one  occasion. 


Tlie  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  released  over  34,000  ringneck  pheasants  during  the 
Fall  of  1946. 
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THE  SHOTGUN’S  REAR  SIGHT— from  page  15 


spot  where  he  wants  his  bullet  to  strike  the  game  or  target. 
Actually,  then,  the  position  of  the  front  sight  controls  where 
the  bullet  will  land.  The  rear  sight  merely  assures  that  the 
marksman’s  eye  will  return  to  the  same  position  each  time  a 
shot  is  fired. 

Such  accurate  aiming  is  both  unnecessary  and  too  slow  for 
the  shotgun.  Some  other,  faster,  means  is  needed  for  bringing 
the  eye  into  the  same  position  for  each  shot.  This  function  is  per- 
formed by  the  comb. 

With  a properly  fitted  shotgun,  when  the  shooter’s  cheek  is 
pressed  firmly  against  the  comb,  his  eye  will  be  in  the  correct 
position  (in  relation  to  the  front  sight)  to  center  the  target  in  his 
shot  pattern. 

Ordinarily  for  upland  shooting  the  eye  should  be  slightly 
higher  than  the  rib.  This  will  mean  sighting  over  the  barrel  or 
barrels  at  a very  slim  angle,  which  would  result  in  throwing  the 
shot  high  on  a target.  Since  most  upland  shots  are  at  rising  game, 
however,  the  practical  result  is  to  take  care  of  at  least  part  of 
the  necessary  upward  lead  without  conscious  effort  on  the 
shooter’s  part. 

For  targets  which  are  not  rising,  such  as  rabbits  or  passing 
ducks,  it  is  satisfactory  to  have  the  eye  barely  clear  the  rib  . . . 
The  line  of  sight  then  is  parallel  to  the  bore.  To  hit  rising 
targets  with  such  a gun,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  blot  out  the 
bird  with  the  muzzle,  something  that  is  not  required  with  a 
straighter  gun.  Many  old  shotguns  have  crooked  stocks  and  low 
combs,  but  the  majority  of  “modem”  shotguns — including  some 
made  in  the  nineties — have  comparatively  straight  stocks,  with  a 
drop  of  around  2%  inches  at  the  heel  and  IV2  at  the  comb. 

A few  manufacturers,  of  course,  either  because  they  don’t 
know  the  function  of  the  comb,  or  to  answer  a demand  from 
shooters  who  don’t,  still  make  guns  with  combs  so  low  that  when 
the  shooter’s  face  is  presed  against  one  of  them  he  can’t  see 
anything  but  the  breech.  Such  a gun  is  a terrific  handicap.  With 


it  the  shooter  has  to  place  his  eye  in  the  right  position  each  time 
visually,  with  nothing  to  press  his  cheek  against  for  a guide.  I 
question  whether  snap  shooting  is  possible  with  a gun  of  this 
type. 

Both  the  drop  at  the  comb,  and  its  thickness  are  factors.  A 
straight  stock  with  a thick  comb  may  hold  the  shooter’s  face 
too  high.  A thick  comb  may  be  slightly  lower  than  a thin  one — 
consequently,  drop  at  comb  alone  is  not  the  only  thing  controlling 
eye  position,  although  it  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  measured 
conveniently. 

I have  a rather  thin  face,  and  I like  to  press  it  firmly  against 
the  stock,  with  my  cheek  bone  “hooked”  over  the  comb.  Con- 
sequently, I need  one  which  is  both  thick  and  high — a drop  of 
slightly  under  1%  inches.  Another  man  with  a plumper  face  or 
lower  cheek  bones  might  need  a lower,  thinner  comb. 

Regardless  of  the  exact  stock  measurements  required  for 
you — and  the  standard  of  a drop  of  IV2  inches  at  the  comb,  2Vi 
at  the  heel  and  a 14-inch  pull  comes  close  to  being  a good  fit  for 
most  men — it  will  improve  your  shooting  to  have  the  comb  the 
proper  height. 

The  thickness  of  the  comb  also  controls  the  horizontal  align- 
ment of  the  eye,  and  consequently  could  make  you  shoot  right  or 
left  if  it  were  not  correct. 

It  will  pay  off  in  better  shooting  if  you  remember  these  things 
in  selecting  a new  gun.  If  you  have  an  old  gun  with  a comb 
too  high  or  thick  you  can  scrape  it  down.  If  the  comb  is  too 
low — which  is  more  likely  the  case— you  can  build  it  up  with 
a walnut  cheek  piece  or  a lace-on  pad,  both  of  which  are  ob- 
tainable from  large  gun  houses  such  as  Stoeger’s. 

A shotgun  which  fits  you  properly  will  come  into  position 
easily,  and  when  you  look  down  the  rib  or  barrel  not  only  is 
your  eye  in  proper  alignment,  but  the  front  bead  has  come  very 
close  to  centering  the  target. 


THE  GROUSE  DOG— from  page  15 


moves  in  on  his  game  with  a bang.  The  men  who  develop  dogs 
for  the  grouse  trials  are  responsible  for  the  latter  method  of 
grouse  dog  training. 

The  wise  ruffed  grouse  is  difficult  to  handle  with  the  best  dogs, 
and  the  poor  one  has  no  chance  at  all.  Grouse  dogs  are  about  as 
rare  as  anything  in  the  sports  field,  yet  a fellow  has  only  to  go  to 
one  of  our  grouse  trials  in  this  state  to  see  grouse  handled  in  a 
perfect  manner.  In  March  of  this  year  when  the  National  Grouse 
Trials  were  held  at  Cook  Forest  many  dogs  showed  they  pos- 
sessed the  qualifications  for  pointing  and  holding  grouse.  Hall’s 
Black  Rocket  exhibited  a performance  that  left  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  judges  and  gallery  that  he  has  mastered  the  fine  art  of 
grouse  hunting  and  has  become  an  exalted  figure  in  the  bird 
dog  world.  Where  a dog  ranges  swiftly  yet  within  three  hundred 
yards  of  his  handler,  covers  ground  thoroughly,  gives  special 
attention  to  the  “birdy”  places,  locates  his  bird  in  a positive 
manner,  moves  in  fast,  knows  the  very  last  inch  he  can  take 
and  yet  takes  that  inch,  holds  head  high  'and  noble,  tail  erect, 
body  well  up,  holds  his  game  even  though  behind  him  are 


horses,  judges  and  gallery,  then  that  dog  can  rightly  be  classed  as  a 
superlative  grouse  dog.  He  is  a superior  specimen  that  has  proved 
himself  a specialist  in  the  successful  handling  of  grouse. 

The  aristocratic  ruffed  grouse  seems  to  absorb  a part  of  the 
rugged  nature  of  the  cover  he  makes  his  home.  You  cannot  expect 
a grouse  to  be  anything  but  tough  and  difficult  to  bag.  He  lives 
with  steep  hills,  rocks,  ravines,  covered  with  decaying  logs,  and 
hidden  by  birch,  hemlock  and  the  alders.  He  may  dwell  on  the 
hardwood  ridges,  where  leaves  are  colorful,  woodland  damp  and 
pungent  odors  perfume  the  cool  air.  You  climb  your  way  up  the 
hollow  and  while  you  relax  from  exertion  and  drop  down  on  a 
welcome  mossy  log  for  that  much  needed  rest,  your  dog  makes 
game  in  a clump  of  berry  vines,  you  forget  about  the  rest  and 
move  in  as  the  dog  stiffens.  “Brur-rr-r”  he  roars  out  and  when 
the  gun  cracks  there’s  a little  puff  of  feathers  and  then  the 
deep  thump  so  familiar  to  the  sentimental  grouse  man.  The 
fellow  who  is  successful  with  this  fast  tempo  gunning,  and 
possesses  an  excellent  grouse  dog  has  certainly  been  smiled  upon 
by  the  gods. 


Nature  Story 

“I  love  you— OUCH!” 

“I  love  you,  too— OUCH!” 

(Ed.  Note:  Porcupines  necking.) 


Stolen:  Beagle,  6 months  old,  white  with 
three  black  spots  in  a row  on  his  left  side 
and  a large  one  on  the  right.  Black  at  base 
of  tail.  Tan  ears  with  a white  crescent  in 
the  lower  tip  of  the  right.  A white  streak 
runs  from  his  nose  to  his  back.  Picked  up 
in  Harlansburg  by  automobile.  If  found 
please  notify  R.  W.  InGrand,  236  Maryland 
Avenue,  Millvale,  Pittsburgh  9,  Pa. 


“Had  one  complaint  during  the  month  in 
Lower  Heidelberg  Township,  where  something 
has  been  killing  chickens  for  one  of  our 
farmers  over  an  extended  period  of  time.  The 
chickens  were  roosting  in  trees  around  the  farm 
and  this  animal  apparently  frightened  the 
birds  off  their  roost  and  would  then  catch  at 
least  one  an  evening  in  the  grass.  The  chickens 
were  then  carried  a short  distance  before  being 
killed  and  most  of  the  carcass  would  then  be 
eaten.  The  depredations  had  continued  over 
most  of  the  summer.  We  made  a couple  of  sets 
but  it  took  almost  2 weeks  before  we  finally 
caught  a female  opossum  in  one  of  the  traps. 
Up  to  the  present  time  I have  not  beard  of  any 
more  chickens  being  killed  so  it  would  seem  that 
we  have  gotten  rid  of  one  of  the  culprits.  Time 
will  tell  if  it  had  any  companions.” — Game 
Protector  Joseph  A.  Leiendecker,  Sinking  Springs, 
September,  1946. 
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TRAINING  MEN  FOR  THE  HOME  FRONT— from  page  34 


Students  at  the  Training  School  demonstrate  their  ability  at  the  traps  during  recent 
Field  Day  Exercises. 


This  class  of  students  will,  therefore, 
graduate  on  May  31,  1947  at  the  end  of  a 
one-year  course. 

While  many  other  states  have,  in  recent 
years,  started  training  programs  and  have 
patterned  their  activities  to  a considerable 
degree  after  our  own,  no  other  state  has 
yet  attempted  to  give  prospective  Game 
Protectors  a full  year  of  advance  training. 

The  School  is  operated  under  semi-mili- 
tary discipline.  Twenty-six  (26)  of  the  pres- 
ent class  of  thirty  (30)  men  are  veterans 
of  World  War  II.  In  order  that  the  sports- 
men of  Pennsylvania  and  the  employees  of 
the  Commission  might  have  a chance  to  see 
the  school  setup  and  some  of  the  activities, 
a Field  Day  was  held  on  the  area  on  Sat- 
urday, September  28,  1946.  There  were 

sportsmen  present  from  48  of  the  67  coun- 
ties of  the  State. 

Many  conservation  officials  from  other 
states  have  visited  our  School  to  study  our 
methods  and  some  sister  states  have  sent 
representatives  to  take  short  term  courses. 

The  School  serves  not  oniy  as  a means 
of  training  men  for  our  service,  but  also  as  a 
screen  to  eliminate  the  unsatisfactory  be- 
fore they  are  actually  employed.  As  an  addi- 
tional precaution,  all  graduates  serve  a one- 
year  probationary  period  before  they  are 
actually  considered  permanent  merit-sys- 
tem salaried  employes  of  the  Commission. 

From  the  foregoing  you  can  see  that 
game  conservation  work  has  become  a recog- 
nized profession.  Wildlife  courses  are  being 
included  in  many  of  the  courses  offered  by 
universities  and  colleges  throughout  the  na- 
tion. This  work  is  becoming  increasingly 
popular  as  the  demand  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion and  enjoyment  grows  among  our  people. 
Our  work  -will  increase  as  a result  of  the 
recent  World  War,  because  thousands  of 
returning  G.I.’s  have  learned  to  handle  fire- 
arms in  the  Military  Service  and  will  now 
be  confirmed  hunters  and  outdoor  men. 

In  order  to  meet  all  of  the  challenges, 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  is  plan- 
ning not  only  to  continue  its  present  train- 
ing program,  but  also  to  make  a study  of  the 
latest  conservation  practices  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  so  that  our  own  course  of 


instruction  may  be  enlarged  to  meet  future 
needs. 

Since  the  Training  School  was  conceived 
by  President  Leffler,  he  has  naturally  been 
the  mainspring  of  influence  and  guidance  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  training.  He  has 
brought  to  this  phase  of  the  Commission’s 
work  his  broad  experience  in  industrial 
• training  and  personnel  management.  I am 
pleased  to  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  make  an  announcement  of  the 
Game  Commission’s  recent  action  with 
reference  to  the  Training  School.  I believe 
the  best  way  to  do  it  is  to  read  an  excerpt 
from  the  official  minutes  of  October  2,  as 
follows: 

“Training  School  Named  in  Honor  of 
President  Leffler — President  Leffler  was  re- 
quested to  absent  himself  from  the  room, 
whereupon  the  Vice-President,  Commis- 
sioner Lamberton,  took  charge  of  the  meet- 
ing. 

“Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Leffler  has  been  a Member  of  the  Com- 
mission for  sixteen  years,  two  and  one-half 
of  which  he  served  as  Vice-President  and 
over  nine  years  as  President;  that  for  many 
years  prior  to  becoming  a Member  of  the 
Commission  he  was  actively  engaged  in  the 
conservation  movement,  both  within  the 
State  and  nationally;  that  the  Commission’s 
Training  School  was  conceived  by  him  and 
its  outstanding  success  has  in  a large  mea- 
sure been  due  to  his  intense  personal  in- 
terest in  the  Training  Program. 

“Upon  motion  made,  seconded  and  adopted, 
the  Commission  adopted  a resolution  to  name 
the  Training  School  in  honor  of  President 
Leffler,  said  Institution  to  be  designated 
‘The  Ross  L.  Leffler  Training  School,  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission’,  announcement 
of  this  action  to  be  made  at  an  appropriate 
time  and  place.” 

It  is  our  hope  that  you  may  each  have 
an  opportunity  to  visit  this  unique  institu- 
tion, located  on  a tract  of  45,000  acres  of 
State  Game  Lands,  2000  feet  above  sea 
level,  which  stands  as  a fine  living  memo- 
rial to  one  who  has  done,  and  continues  to 
do,  so  much  for  the  cause  of  conservation 
and  the  youth  of  America. 


In  closing  I wish  to  state  that  I have 
served  on  the  Commission  with  Ross  since 
1935,  and  I know  how  freely  he  has  given 
of  his  time  and  money  to  make  this  great 
project  a success.  In  fact,  I do  not  know 
of  any  man  who  has  served  the  sportsmen 
of  this  State  longer  or  more  faithfully  than 
Ross,  and  you  men  of  the  Southwest  Divi- 
sion should  feel  proud  that  the  wonderful 
idea  of  naming  the  Game  School  in  his 
honor  originated  with  you. 


Don’t  Make  My  Duck  Pond  a Refuge 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

point  where,  with  good  water  conditions  in 
the  northern  states,  Alaska  and  Canada,  there 
aren’t  enough  “duck  hotels”  in  the  South. 
Remember  that  the  birds  spend  one-half  of 
the  year  going  South,  wintering,  pairing  up 
preparatory  to  the  long  flight  northward,  and 
finally  moving  back  to  the  nesting  grounds. 
No  western  stockman  would  depend  only  on 
summer  grazing  on  the  National  Forests,  and 
no  Iowa  hog  or  sheep  farmer  would  depend 
on  summer  pasture  alone;  not  if  he  wanted 
to  stay  in  business  more  than  six  months, 
that  is.  Ducks  and  geese  require  the  same 
fundamental  principles  of  management. 

In  Texas  and  Oklahoma  two  new ‘water- 
fowl  refuges  have  recently  been  established 
on  Lake  Texhoma.  The  Hagerman  Refuge 
is  located  on  the  southern  arm  of  the  lake 
which  extends  into  Texas  and  the  Tishom- 
ingo Refuge  is  on  the  northern  side  in  Okla- 
homa. This  huge  lake  was  created  by  a 
dam  built  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for 
flood  control  on  the  Red  River.  The  refuges 
are  now  being  developed  to  provide  feed 
and  sanctuary  for  thousands  of  birds.  For 
the  first  time  duck  hunters  in  this  section 
of  the  country  are  beginning  to  realize  the 
value  of  refuges.  They  will  increase  in  use- 
fulness with  time. 

Kentucky  Reservoir,  constructed  by  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  yields  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  new  wintering  grounds  in 
western  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  It  has 
vast  areas  of  shallow  water  and  holds  in- 
creasing promise  fqr  both  ducks  and  geese. 
The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  within  recent 
months  entered  into  an  agreement  which 
established  two  new  refuges  on  some  of 
the  choice  areas  of  the  Kentucky  Reservoir. 
Duck  Stamp  money  is  being  used  to  plant 
grains  and  aquatics  creating  new  sources 
of  food.  Patrol  and  protection  have  also 
been  established.  Duck  and  goose  hunters 
in  this  area  had  the  best  shooting  in  the 
Fall  of  1946  that  they  had  ever  experienced. 
At  the  same  time  the  birds  were  given 
more  food  and  better  wintering  opportuni- 
ties than  existed  prior  to  the  impoundment. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  recently  enacted 
Coordination  Act,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  and  various  state  game  departments 
are  reviewing  all  water  impoundment  plans 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Recla- 
mation Service.  Crews  of  biologists  and  en- 
gineers are  studying  the  construction  plans, 
attempting  to  determine  the  damage  to 
wildlife  resources  from  such  construction 
activities  or  benefits  that  may  accrue.  Al- 
terations in  engineering  design  are  being 
( Continued  on  page  40) 
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WENDELL  WIEAND  BAGS  A BEAR— from  page  5 


the  side  of  the  road  and  brought  the  car  to 
a dead  stop. 

“No,”  Gramp  insisted,  “I’m  not  kiddin’.  I 
took  a good  look  in  that  cave,  after  you  went 
’round  to  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  and  there 
are  three  half-grown  bears  piled  up  in 
’ there — all  deader  ’n  a doornail!” 

“Good  gosh-A’mighty!”  gasped  Wieand, 
dropping  his  head  in  his  hands.  “That’s 
against  the  law.  The  limit  for  our  party  is 
two  a day  and  two  a season,  so  I’ve  really 
broken  the  law  twice!” 

“You’re  too  good  a shot  to  miss  a target 
like  that,”  Gramp  said. 

“I  can’t  believe  it!”  Wieand  groaned.  “I 
was  so  excited  . . . guess  I thought  the 
bear  was  dead  and  wouldn’t  lie  down.” 

The  silence,  for  the  next  few  minutes,  was 
as  deep  as  the  growing  dusk.  Wieand  just 
sat  there,  staring  straight  ahead  of  him. 
Gramp  filled  his  corncob  pipe  and  started 
hunting  for  a match.  Finally,  the  younger 
man  heaved  a big  sigh  and  said,  “You  know 


what  that  means,  Gramp.  It  means  I’ll  not 
be  taken  into  the  Cliff  Dwellers  Hunt  Club, 
tonight!” 

“You  didn’t  break  the  law  on  purpose,” 
Gramp  said. 

“But  I’ll  have  to  tell  them.”  Wieand 
slumped  down  under  the  wheel.  “I’ll  be 
laughed  right  out  of  the  clubhouse.  Won’t 
Peters  get  a kick  out  of  that!” 

“I  know  most  of  them  Cliff  Dwellers,” 
Gramp  bristled,  “and  they’re  not  all  “Simon 
Pure.’  ” 

“I  know,”  Wendell  said,  “but  they  haven’t 
been  preaching,  for  years,  that  there’s  no 
excuse  for  anyone  to  violate  the  Game  Laws. 
I was  so  sure  ...” 

“I’ve  been  guiding  huntin’  parties  for  the 
last  thirty  years,”  Gramp  told  him,  “and  I 
know  there  are  a lot  of  sportsmen  who 
haven’t  been  able  to  live  up  to  the  letter  of 
the  law.  Most  of  ’em  try  to  live  up  to  the 
spirit  of  it,  and  that’s  what  counts.”  He 
stopped  and  took  a few  puffs  on  his  pipe. 


“Of  course,  there  are  a lot  of  ‘shoot  first 
and  look  afterwards’  hunters,  and  then  there 
are  a lot  of  no-goods  who  try  to  tote  their 
rifles  and  a load  of  liquor  at  the  same  time. 
However,  I’d  say  that  most  people  try  to  do 
the  right  thing,  and  that’s  all  any  man  can 
do.” 

“Yeah!”  Wieand’s  mind  was  somewhere 
else. 

“No  one  needs  to  know,”  Gramp  said. 
“Looks  like  it’s  goin’  to  freeze  up,  tonight. 
I’ll  get  a couple  of  the  neighbors  and  we’ll 
hurry  up  there,  in  the  morning,  and  dispose 
of  two  bears  before  anyone  else  finds  out.” 

Wieand  didn’t  hear.  He  was  looking  back, 
through  the  years. 

“I  was  a kid,  just  out  of  high  school,”  he 
said,  “when  Sandy  MacMillan  first  brought 
me  up  here  as  his  guest.” 

“That  must  have  been  twenty  years  ago,” 
Gramp  said. 

“I  thought  the  Cliff  Dwellers  Hunt  Club 
was  the  nearest  thing  to  perfection  I’d  ever 
seen,”  Wieand  continued,  “.  . . and  I still 
do,  as  far  as  good  sportsmanship  is  con- 
cerned.” 

“Wish  I hadn’t  told  you  ’bout  them  other 
two  bears,”  Gramp  moaned. 

“It  wasn’t  willful  violation,”  Wendell 
began. 

“Course  not,”  Gramp  told  him.  “You’d  be 
sacrificing  something  you’ve  wanted  for 
twenty  years,  just  for  the  sake  of  a prin- 
ciple.” 

“Wieand  looked  at  his  watch.  “We’d  better 
get  going,”  he  said.  “Sandy  will  be  wonder- 
ing what  happened  to  me.  The  meeting  be- 
gins at  nine.”  He  sat  up  straight  and  started 
the  car. 

“I  don’t  want  to  be  nosey,”  Gramp  said,  as 
they  drove  up  in  front  of  his  place,  “but  I 
would  like  to  know  what  you’re  gonna  do.” 

“So  would  I,”  Wieand  said.  “It’s  a big 
question.  Let’s  ask  the  readers  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  News.  If  you  were  in  my 
shoes,  fellows,  what  would  you  do?” 


THE  SPORTSMAN’S  PRAYER 

Oh,  Lord  in  Your  infinite  Wisdom,  give  us, 
I pray 

The  Spirit  that  on  Earth  holds  sway 
Between  two  men 
A-field  and  a-hunting  bent, 

Or  who 

A-stream  and  a-fishing  went, 

And  I’ll  show  you,  dear  Lord  above, 

A kind  of  fellowship  and  love 
That  strips  mankind  to  the  skin 
Of  Greed,  of  Hate,  of  Sin; 

A kind  of  friendship  that  casts  aside 
All  prejudices  of  race  and  creed  and  pride; 
A love 

That  whitens  the  Spirit,  that  purifies  the  Soul 
And  makes  the  will  of  God 
Our  Goal. 

— Dwight  H.  Teter,  President, 
West  Virginia  Affiliated  Sportsmen’s  Alliance. 


Pennsylvania  is  rich  in  fur-bearers.  The  Muskrat  tops  the  list. 
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Official  1946  Open  Seasons  and  Bag  Limits 

STILL  IN  EFFECT 

(All  Shooting  Hoars  Based  on  Eastern  Standard  Time) 

Open  season  includes  both  dates  given,  Sundays  excepted  for  game.  On  November  1 no 
hunting  of  any  kind  before  9 a.  m.  With  this  exception,  shooting  hours  dally  are  7 a.  m.  to 
5 p.  m.,  except  from  July  1 to  September  30  inclusive,  6 a.  m.  to  7:30  p.  m.  (See  separate 
summary  for  Migratory  Game  hunting  hours;  also  see  Special  Regulations  for  hours  to  6et 
traps  in  open  counties). 

UPLAND  GAME  (Small  Game  possession  limit  Bag  Limits  Seasons 

two  days’  bag)  Day  Season  Open  Close 

Squirrels,  Red  Unlimited  Nov.  1 Sept.  30,  1947 

Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  2 6 Dec.  16 Jan.  1,  1947 

Raccoons,  by  individual  or  hunting  party*  Unlimited  Oct.  15  Feb.  1,  1947 

Raccoons,  by  trapping*  Unlimited  Nov.  1 Feb.  1,  1947 

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs)  Unlimited  June  1,  1946  ..  Sept.  30,  1947 

Graekles  (Bronze  & Purple)  Unprotected  until  September  30,  1947 

FUR-BEARERS — (See  note  under  Special  Regulations)* 

Minks,  Opossums  and  Skunks*  Unlimited  Nov.  1 Feb.  1,  1947 

Otters  (See  3 counties  closed)*  Unlimited  Nov.  1 Feb.  1,  1947 

Muskrats  (By  traps  only)*  Unlimited  Dec.  1 Feb.  1,  1947 

Beavers  (Traps  only.  20  Counties  closed)*  2 Feb.  15 Mar.  1,  1947 

* SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 


Raccoons — Hunting  season  begins  at  noon  on  opening  date,  and  ends  at  earns  hour  on  clos- 
ing date;  traps  not  to  be  placed  before  9:00  a.  m.  on  the  opening  date.  (See  Instruc- 
tions below  concerning  lifting  traps  on  closing  date.) 

Otters — Counties  of  Elk,  Jefferson,  and  McKean  closed. 

Beavers— .Counties  of  Adams,  Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cambria  Cumber- 
land, Fayette,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Greene,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  Juniata,  Mifflin,  Perry  Som- 
erset. Washington  and  Westmoreland  closed.  No  trapping  at  Commission  posted ’dams 
Non-Residents  may  not  trap  beavers.  One  person  may  set,  tend  or  operate  10  traps  only 
Beaver  traps  must  not  be  set  on  the  structure  of  any  beaver  dam  or  house,  or  within  25 
feet  of  the  waterline  on  the  structure  of  either  thereof.  Trappers  are  required  to  keep 
tags  above  ice  or  waterline  to  facilitate  Identification  without  disturbing  traps.  Pelts  must 
be  tagged  within  10  days  after  season,  and  may  not  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  or  un- 
til properly  tagged.  Present  them  to  Protector  in  District  or  County  where  trapped. 

Trapping — Traps  for  fur-bearers  and  raccoons  not  to  be  placed  before  9 a.  m.  on  Nov.  1 or 
before  7 a.  m.  on  any  later  opening  date  for  trapping.  The  season  on  the  last  date 
Indicated  for  trapping  closes  at  12  o’clock  noon  to  permit  removal  of  animals  caught  on 
the  last  night  of  the  season  and  lifting  traps  by  daylight.  Traps  must  be  tagged;  durable 
substitute  for  metal  tags  permitted.  No  counties  open  to  use  of  snares.  Trappers  are 
requested  to  refrain  from  setting  traps  In  trails  to  avoid  destroying  game  and  Injuring  dogs 


DEDICATED  TO  THE  DUFFER 

A hunter  popped  a pheasant  on  a hill; 

It  made  a great  to  do  and  then  was  still. 

It  seems,  when  later  on  his  game  he  spied  . . 
It  was  his  guide. 

And  one  dispatched  a rabbit  for  his  haul; 
That  later  proved  to  measure  six  feet  tall. 
And,  lest  you  think  I’m  handing  you  a myth, 
Its  name  was  Smith. 

Another  nimrod  slew  the  champion  fox; 

He  saw  him  lurking  in  among  the  rocks. 
One  rapid  shot — he  never  spoke  nor  moved, 
The  inquest  proved. 

A cautious  man  espied  a gleam  of  brown; 
Was  it  a deer,  or  Jones,  a friend  from  town? 
But  while  he  pondered  at  the  river’s  brim, 
Jones  potted  him. 


DON’T  MAKE  MY  DUCK 
POND  A REFUGE 

( Continued  from  page  38) 

suggested  to  protect  and  improve  the  wild- 
life resources.  It  is  hoped  that  some  of  these 
impoundments,  particularly  in  the  southern 
states,  can  be  made  more  useful  to  fill  in 
the  badly  needed  wintering  grounds.  This 
must  be  done  if  we  are  to  round  out  the 
kind  of  a program  that  will  insure  a perpet- 
uation of  the  sport  of  wildfowling.  Refuges 
are  only  a part — but  a very  necessary  part 
— of  the  balanced  management  plan  that 
will  keep  ducks'  and  geese  and  shorebirds 
forever  on  the  wing. 


PEACE  BY  A STREAM 

What  peace  I find  beside  a stream, 
Its  crystal  clearness,  like  a dream 
Weaves  its  magic  spell  around  me — 
Soothes  my  soul  like  a rhapsody. 


The  call  of  streams  and  outdoor  life 
Brings  me  peace  from  this  world  of  strife. 
These  are  the  things  that  truly  lash 
When  oh!  so  many  by  them  pass. 

I find  contentment  close  to  earth, 

It  fills  my  heart  with  joy  and  mirth, 

For  God  has  made  this  just  for  me, 

An  everlasting  place  to  he. 


With  starry  skies  above  my  head, 

On  God’s  Green  earth  I make  my  bed. 
There  in  the  quietness  of  prayer, 

I feel  His  Presence  everywhere. 

By  Florence  Haldeman  Fox 


WANTED  ! ! ! 

RECORDS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHS 
OF  LARGE  DEER  AND  BEARS 

Successful  deer  and  bear  hunters  are 
urged  to  send  detailed  records  and  photos, 
if  available,  of  unusually  large  animals 
they  killed  the  past  season. 

Bears:  Measure  from  tip  of  nose  to  tip 

of  tail;  weight,  dressed  or  undressed; 
place  killed,  etc. 

Deer:  Actual  or  approximate  weight; 

number  of  points  to  each  antler;  spread 
between  each  antler;  thickness  or  antlers 
at  base  of  skull;  place  killed,  etc. 


“TEST  YOUR  SKILL” 

(Answers) 

Barracuda,  Bass,  Bream,  Carp,  Catfish, 
Chub,  Cod,  Crab,  Dace,  Eel,  Gar,  Goldfish, 
Mackerel,  Pickerel,  Pike,  Rockfish,  Shark, 
Shad,  Sole,  Sucker,  Sunfish,  Swordfish,  Trout. 


Hexachlorocyclohexane,  a new  insecticide 
as  tough  as  its  name,  proved  effective  in 
checking  the  serious  crop -destroying  grass- 
hopper invasion  in  Sardinia,  Du  Pont  plant 
officials  were  informed  recently  by  UNRRA. 

They  said  the  insecticide  was  developed 
during  the  war  by  Imperial  Chemical  In- 
dustries, Ltd.,  of  England,  and  has  been 
tested  there.  The  new  compound  sometimes 
called  benzene  hexachloride,  is  now  being  ! 
widely  evaluated  in  this  country.  It  shows  I 
promise  against  some  of  the  insect  pests  of  j| 
economic  importance  in  agriculture  that 
have  previously  been  difficult  or  impossible 
to  control. 


Because  an  anonymous  Warren  hunter  be- 
lieved in  being  sure  of  his  target,  a Pitts-  r 
burgh  man  is  alive  today. 

It  happened  during  bear  season  a few 
year  ago.  The  Warren  man  was  hunting 
near  Cherry  Grove  when  he  heard  a noise  . 
in  the  woods  about  150  feet  from  where  he 
was  sitting. 

He  rose  carefully,  watching. 

A huge  furry,  bear-like  object,  apparently  j 
walking  on  its  hind  feet,  emerged  from  the 
woods  onto  the  road.  Slowly,  cautiously,  I 
the  Warren  man  raised  his  rifle  and  took 
aim. 

But  wait.  It  looked  like  smoke  coming 
from  the  animal! 

Smoke  from  a bear  seemed  a little  unusual 
to  the  hunter,  so  he  waited.  He  saw  the 
smoke  again.  And  then,  deciding  it  was 
time  to  investigate,  he  lowered  his  rifle  and 
walked  up  the  road.  He  found  not  a bear 
but  a fur-coated,  fur-capped  Pittsburgh 
hunter  nonchalantly  standing  in  the  road 
smoking  a cigar. 

When  told  that  he  had  narrowly  escaped 
death  and  warned  that  unless  he  wore  red 
on  his  costume  he’s  better  stay  out  of  the 
woods,  the  Pittsburgh  man  hiked  off  to  his 
car.  Next  time  he’ll  no  doubt  try  to  look 
like  the  hunter  instead  of  the  hunted. 

— > 

1.  Clarence  M.  Boyer,  Royalton,  with  the  bear 
he  killed  last  season. 

2.  H.  P.  Weinheimer,  Pittsfield,  with  a 5 point 
buck  he  killed  on  the  first  day  of  the  1945 
season. 

3.  Nick  Hood  of  Glen  Cambell  displays  his 
trophies  for  the  1943  and  1945  seasons. 
Nick  is  a double  threat  man  as  he  also  did 
the  nice  mounting  shown. 

4.  Steele  Copeman  of  Irwin,  a discharged  vet- 
eran and  formerly  Motor  Machinists  Mate, 
First  Class  of  the  U.  iS.  Navy  for  three  and 
one-half  years,  killed  this  three  hundred 
and  forty-three  pound  bear  near  Wycoff  Run, 
Cameron  County,  last  season. 

5.  John  F.  Yocum  of  Newton  and  the  racks 
of  a pair  of  8 points  he  killed  on  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  1943  and  1945  seasons. 

6.  The  1945  specimen  killed  by  Mr.  Yocum. 

7.  George  Boyer  of  Royalton,  bagged  these 
Varying  Hares  way  back  in  1925. 
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X %J  COMMANDMENTS  OF  SAFETY 


1 


Treat  every  gun  with  the  respect  due  a loaded  gun.  This  is 
the  cardinal  rule  of  gun  safety. 


2 


Carry  only  empty  guns,  taken  down  or  with  the  action  open, 
into  your  automobile,  camp,  and  home. 


^ Always  be  sure  that  the  barrel  and  action  are  clear  of 
obstructions. 


Always  carry  your  gun  so  that  you  can  control  the  direction 
of  the  muzzle,  even  if  you  stumble. 


Be  sure  of  your  target  before  you  pull  the  trigger. 


Never  point  a gun  at  anything  you  do  not  want  to  shoot. 


Never  leave  your  gun  unattended  unless  you  unload  it  first. 


Never  climb  a tree  or  fence  with  a loaded  gun. 


Never  shoot  at  a flat,  hard  surface  or  the  surface  of  water. 


Do  not  mix  gunpowder  and  alcohol. 
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RED  FOX  AND  SNOWY  OWL 

By  J.  B.  Abbott 


Dear  Sportsmen: 

Prior  to  the  war  years  it  was  my  practice  to  write  you  from  time  to 
time  relative  to  matters  in  which  we  are  all  vitally  interested  so  that  you 
might  be  reliably  informed  about  the  program  of  the  Game  Commission. 
Now  that  things  are  gradually  getting  back  to  normal,  it  seems  advisable 
to  continue  these  letters.  You  can  readily  understand  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  me  to  meet  personally  with  all  of  the  sportmen’s  organizations  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Therefore,  this  means  is  taken  of  maintaining  contact  with  you. 

This  time  I should  like  to  discuss  predator  control,  as  there  has  been 
a considerable  increase  in  predators  due  to  several  factors.  One  is  the  normal 
cycle  of  increase  through  which  all  animal  species  pass.  This  has  been 
accentuated  by  the  fact  that  during  the  war  there  were  not  as  many  trappers 
in  the  field,  and  in  addition,  the  hunters  were  not  so  willing  to  use  the  few 
shells  they  had  available  to  kill  predators.  These  factors,  coupled  with 
several  unfavorable  breeding  seasons  and  increased  gun  pressure,  have 
taken  a heavy  toll  of  our  game  supply,  not  only  in  Pennsylvania  but  through- 
out the  nation  as  well. 

The  spotlight  is  on  the  fox  now  because  there  has  been  a large  increase 
in  its  population,  but  do  not  let  that  overshadow  the  fact  that  the  crow,  the 
great  horned  owl,  the  skunk,  the  opossum,  the  half-wild  house  cat,  and  in 
many  places  the  raccoon,  are  taking  a heavy  toll  of  our  game.  We  must 
control  them  or  there  will  be  no  game  to  hunt. 

If  you  are  willing  to  get  out  and  shoot  predators,  you  can  hunt  for 
them  the  year  around,  with  the  exception  of  the  raccoon,  and  have  a lot  of 
pleasure  in  the  field.  It  will  help  to  build  up  your  club  if  you  organize  and 
schedule  hunts  at  least  once  a month,  and  the  bounty  paid  by  the  Commission 
will  help  to  swell  your  club  treasury.  You  will  also  find  it  advantageous  to 
hold  a vermin  contest  and  offer  prizes.  Start  right  now,  and  you  will  be 
surprised  at  the  benefits  which  will  accrue  to  your  club  in  good  fellowship. 
If  any  of  your  members  are  interested  in  learning  how  to  trap,  our  trapping 
instructors  will  be  glad  to  assist  them. 

In  order  that  your  members  may  have  authentic  information  about  the 
game  program,  may  I suggest  that  you  take  full  advantage  of  the  special  club 
rate  for  Game  News  subscriptions — 50c  apiece  in  groups  of  ten  or  more. 
With  your  support  we  will  make  it  the  best  outdoor  magazine  in  America. 

Also  in  order  that  you  may  be  kept  informed,  listen  to  our  broadcast 
with  Bob  Prince  over  WJAS  every  Monday  at  6 p.m. 

We  have  a tough  job  ahead  of  us,  and  we  need  your  help.  If  we  work 
together,  we  can  maintain  good  hunting  in  this  state. 

Best  wishes  for  a successful  New  Year. 

ROSS  LEFFLER,  President. 


CONSERVATION  PLEDGE 

“I  give  my  pledge  as  an  American  to  save  and  faithfully  to 
defend  from  waste  the  natural  resources  of  my  country — its  soil 
and  minerals,  its  forests,  waters  and  wildlife.” 

Within  a short  time  the  above  pledge,  winner  in  a recently  conducted 
contest  sponsored  by  Outdoor  Life  magazine,  should  be  universal  in  acclaim 
and  application.  Already  some  sportsmen’s  organizations  and  other  groups 
have  adopted  it  as  part  of  their  ritual,  the  pledge  follow — that  of  the  flag. 
To  Outdoor  Life  for  having  sponsored  such  a worthwhile  contest,  and  to  the 
winner  Mr.  L.  L.  Foreman  of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  the  Nation  owes  a debt 
of  gratitude.  Never  has  there  been  a greater  need  to  preserve  our  natural 
heritages;  never  were  their  importance  felt  so  much  as  in  World  War  II.  In 
the  years  to  come  let  us  not  forget  they  are  as  important  in  Peacetime  as 
they  are  in  Wartime.  If  we  do  forget,  they  will  suffer  and  we  will  lose. 


ATTENTION:  We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  two  things  in  this  issue — the  new  colored 
bird  charts  which  are  explained  in  full  on  Page  18,  one  of  which  has  been  reproduced  on  the 
back  page — the  other  a book  on  Greed  and  Carelessness  written  by  w.  c.  Shaffer,  chief 
General  Field  Operations  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  a review  of  which 
will  be  found  on  Page  27.  It  will  be  to  your  interest  to  make  both  of  these  your  conservation 
‘MUSTS’  for  the  month. — The  Editor. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  MACHINERY  REVAMPED 


IN  ORDER  to  handle  the  Game  Commis- 
sion’s rapidly  expanding  activities  in  a 
systematic  manner,  to  cope  with  foreseeable 
postwar  needs,  and  further  to  clarify  re- 
sponsibility for  results,  the  administrative 
functions  of  the  Game  Commission  were 
recently  revamped  and  streamlined. 

Readers  of  the  Game  News  will  recall 
that  effective  January  1,  1939,  major  steps 
to  this  end  were  taken.  At  that  time  seven 
field  offices  were  established  and  admin- 
istrative responsibility  was  shifted  to  the 
Field  Division  Supervisors.  Thereafter  most 
of  the  Harrisburg  staff  employes  began  to 
function  in  a guiding  or  advisory  rather  than 
administrative  capacity  relative  to  direct- 
ing field  operations.  Provision  was  then  made 
to  give  each  Supervisor  the  assistance  of 
an  experienced  technician  to  help  handle 
expanding  land  operations.  Unfortunately 
the  ensuing  World  War  interrupted  the 
completion  of  that  plan,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  land  development  needs  increased 
tremendously. 

' During  the  intervening  years  it  became 
increasingly  obvious  that  further  improve- 
ment in  the  organization  setup  should  be 
made.  In  connection  with  the  development  of 
its  postwar  programs,  the  Commission  sev- 
eral years  ago  obtained  suggestions  from  all 


its  own  employes  as  well  as  others  interested. 
Those  suggestions  covered  both  the  develop- 
ment of  future  programs  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  administrative  machinery. 

In  connection  with  its  organization  studies, 
the  Commission  had  the  able  assistance  of 
a Special  Committee  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor to  study  the  functions  and  adminis- 
trative organization  of  the  entire  State 
government.  It  also  had  the  advice  of  busi- 
ness organization  experts,  supplied  on  a 
volunteer  basis. 

After  studying  fhe  recommendations  re- 
ceived from  all  quarters,  the  Commission 
last  spring  decided  further  to  decentralize 
operations  at  the  Harrisburg  office,  to  re- 
duce its  personnel  there  to  a maximum  of 
fifty-five,  and  to  supply  additional  staff  em- 
ployes to  each  of  the  Field  Divisions.  This 
involved  the  elimination  of  a number  of 
positions  at  Harrisburg. 

The  reorganization  plan,  with  provision 
for  placing  all  regular  salaried  field  workers 
(including  game  farm  employes)  on  the 
annual  increment  schedule  for  meritorious 
work,  was  agreed  upon  finally  by  the  Com- 
mission on  April  26,  1946,  and  approved  by 
the  Executive  Board  on  August  15,  1946. 
Heretofore  the  plan  covered  only  Super- 
visors and  Game  Protectors.  The  condensed 


chart  published  with  this  announcement 
shows  the  new  general  administrative  or- 
ganization, and  the  masthead  page  of  this 
issue  of  the  Game  News  gives  the  names 
of  those  who  head  up  the  several  units. 
Selections  were  based  entirely  on  past  per- 
formance and  demonstrated  ability  as  team- 
workers.  A chart  covering  the  field  opera- 
ting machinery  will  be  published  at  a 
later  date. 

Under  this  plan  of  operation  the  posi- 
tion of  Assistant  Executive  Director  has 
been  eliminated.  Now  only  three  unit  heads 
report  directly  to  the  Executive  Office.  Two 
of  these,  the  Administrative  Bureau  and  the 
Public  Relations  Bureau,  are  termed  “staff” 
units,  which  means  they  serve  the  entire 
Department,  but  orders  do  not  flow  directly 
from  them  to  employes  in  the  field,  other 
than  the  few  who  may  be  handling  special 
assignments  under  their  direct  supervision, 
such  as  game  farm  employes  and  Federal 
Aid  research  workers,  etc. 

The  third  major  unit,  the  Field  Manage- 
ment Bureau,  is  what  is  commonly  known 
as  a “line”  organization,  the  channel 
through  which  instructions  regularly  clear 
to  the  field.  Attached  to  this  Bureau  are 
four  “staff”  units:  (1)  the  General  Field 

(Continued  on  Page  40) 
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GAME  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  IS 
STILL  A PROBLEM 


The  following  article  is  a digest  of  some  of  the  major  game  law 
violations  committed  before  and  during  the  past  hunting  season. 


GAME  Protectors  in  Pennsylvania  must 
of  necessity  have  some  knowledge  of  a 
great  variety  of  professions.  Among  these 
are  one  of  the  newest — game  management, 
and  one  of  the  oldest — the  law.  The  pro- 
fession of  law  is  as  old,  if  not  older,  than 
civilization  itself.  The  earliest  records  of 
laws  dates  back  to  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Babylonia  about  2200  B.  C.  It  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  cause  for  this  lies  in  ;the 
fact  that  society  always  needed  protection 
from  those  who  would  take  advantage  of 
the  rights  of  others. 

Even  hunting  laws  date  back  over  a long 
period.  As  early  as  590  B.  C.  in  ancient 
Athens,  Solon,  the  law  maker,  proclaimed 
a law  which  prohibited  hunting.  He  gave 
as  a reason,  although  reasons  probably  were 
unnecessary , in  those  days,  that  the  pursuit 
of  hunting  resulted  in  the  neglect  of  the 
mechanical  arts.  No  doubt  both  the  me- 
chanical and  the  fine  arts  have  been  neg- 
lected many  times  from  that  day  to  this 
because  someone  wished  to  go  hunting  or 
fishing. 

The  first  game  law  passed  in  what  is  now 
Pennsylvania  was  enacted  August  26,  1721 
by  Sir  William  Keith,  Baronet,  Governor  of 
the  Province  of  Pennsylvania.  It  dealt  with 
measures  for  the  protection  of  wildlife 
through  hunting  controls.  In  fact  the  en- 
tire early  history  of  the  wildlife  conserva- 
tion movement  in  Pennsylvania  as  well  as 
throughout  the  United  States,  was  based  on 
laws  regulating  the  time  and  manner  of 
marketing  game  as  well  as  the  amounts  to 
which  each  hunter  is  entitled.  The  law 
could  say  when,  and  also  how  much  a 
man  could  take,  but  seeing  to  it  that  these 
measures  were  enforced  was  an  entirely 
different  matter. 


One  of  the  first  and  most  difficult  prob- 
lems in  protecting  wildlife  was  enforcing 
the  laws  so  each  hunter  would  be  assured 
a fair  proportion,  and  so  future  generations 
would  not  be  denied  their  sport  through 
lack  of  foresight.  Many  other  problems  had 
to  be  overcome,  among  them  market  hunt- 
ing, killing  of  song  and  insectivorous  birds, 
killing  game  during  any  time  of  the  year, 
and  the  use  of  ingenious  and  devilish  de- 
vices in  taking  game.  After  many  heart- 
breaking years  during  which  several  game 
protectors  were  killed  in  line  of  duty,  re- 
spect for  the  game  laws  gradually  increased, 
and  the  laws  themselves  were  gradually  im- 
proved. Today  Pennsylvania  has  perhaps 
the  best  all  around  set  of  game  laws  in  the 
nation,  and  a more  wholesome  respect  for 
them. 

Regretfully,  however,  there  still  are  far  too 
many  who  attempt  to  get  more  than  their 
share  of  wildlife — those  who  take  it  out  of 
season,  and  those  who  even  kill  the  quotas 
for  an  entire  party.  Wildlife  belongs  to  all 
of  the  people  and  taking  it  illegally  is  steal- 
ing just  as  much  as  if  a shop  was  pilfered 
of  its  valuables. 

That  all  of  the  thieves  are  not  getting 
away  with  their  activities  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  during  the  past  year  about 
3800  prosecutions  for  game  law  violations 
were  made.  From  these  more  than  $120,000 
in  fines  were  collected  and  many  offenders 
had  their  hunting  licenses  revoked.  Prose- 
cutions ranged  from  carrying  loaded  guns 
in  cars  to  organized  mobs  who  killed  deer 
and  other  game  wholesale.  The  chances 
taken  by  -called  sportsmen  to  bag  more 
than  their  share  of  game  are  amazing  to 
game  protectors. 

In  spite  of  the  general  respect  for  game 


laws,  it  may  surprise  many  people  to  know 
how  many  cheaters  there  are  among  hunt- 
ers. Although  the  large  majority  are  good 
sportsmen  and  respect  the  laws,  there  are 
many  who  take  a chance  on  getting  away 
with  something  illegally.  They  not'  only 
invite  the  scorn  of  their  fellow  hunters,  but 
stiff  fines  and  the  revocation  of  their  hunting 
licenses.  Being  denied  the  right  to  hunt 
because  of  poor  sportsmanship  is  indeed  a 
big  price  to  pay  for  taking  advantage  of 
the  game  laws.  Yet  last  year  upwards  of 
600  persons  had  their  hunting  privileges 
denied  in  Pennsylvania.  Since  the  passage 
of  legislation  in  1923  authorizing  hunting 
license  revocations  for  serious  game  law  vio- 
lations more  than  6500  persons  have  had 
their  hunting  licenses  revoked  for  varying 
periods  of  time.  In  addition  to  this  there  are 
each  year  a great  many  “on  the  spot”  seiz- 
ures of  licenses  where  offenders  are  caught 
red  handed  in  major  violation. 

A hunting  party  of  sixteen  men,  mostly 
from  West  Virginia,  found  that  it  was 
very  unprofitable  to  kill  deer  illegally  in 
Tioga  County.  With  a local  resident  as  a 
guide  they  had  gotten  some  legal  deer,  but 
also  had  parts  of  at  least  five  illegally  killed 
deer  in  their  possession.  Other  cars  of  the 
party  apprehended  enroute  from  the  point 
where  the  group  made  their  headquarters 
also  contained  parts  of  unlawfully  killed 
deer.  These  men,  including  the  guide,  were 
fined  from  $200  to  $500  each  with  a grand 
total  of  $7385  for  the  entire  party. 

In  another  instance  officers  of  Division 
“A”  were  making  a search  for  illegal  veni- 
son in  Dauphin  County.  They  found  a 
heart  and  liver  from  a freshly  killed  deer 
in  a crock  and  three  complete  sets  of  large 
(Continued  on  Page  36) 
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PENNSYLVANIA  IS  FIRST  AGAIN 


By  J.  KENNETH  DOUTT 


^PENNSYLVANIA’S  leadership  in  game  production  is  no  acci- 
® dent,  but  is  directly  attributable  to  public  spirited  citizens 
who  have  fought  to  build  a sound  policy  of  game  management. 
Pennsylvania’s  Game  Commission  has  been  headed  by  men  of 
vision  and  integrity,  who  have  done  their  best  to  secure  for 
Pennsylvania  an  unprecedented  supply  of  game  and  an  unsur- 
passed force  of  Game  Protectors. 

The  first  Buck  Law  brought  forth  a volley  of  protests  and 
much  condemnation  of  the  newly  established  Game  Commission. 
But,  by  its  enforcement,  Pennsylvania  took  the  lead  in  game  pro- 
duction, and  for  many  years,  more  deer  were  killed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania than  in  any  other  state.  Eventually  it  became  obvious  to 
the  authorities  that  there  were  too  many  deer  and  that  they  were 
consuming  the  food  supply  faster  than  it  was  growing.  Every 
winter,  deer  were  starving  to  death.  One  obvious  solution  to  the 
problem  was  the  antlerless  deer  season.  By  this  time,  however, 
the  protection  of  does  had  become  so  well  established  in  the 
minds  of  sportsmen  that  a storm  of  protest  was  raised  against 
a change  in  policy.  It  was  only  after  much  delay  and  many  court 
injunctions  that  an  antlerless  deer  season  was  finally  established. 
Few  sportsmen  realized  then  that  the  deer  population  of  the 
State  is  determined,  in  a large  measure,  by  the  changing  condi- 
tions of  Pennsylvania’s  forests.  A wise  game  policy  will  limit 
the  number  of  deer  in  the  State  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
food  supply  available. 

Pennsylvania  was  the  first  state  to  establish  a school  for  Game 
Protectors.  Ross  L.  Leffler,  President  of  the  Game  Commission 
conceived  the  idea  while  discussing  natural  history  subjects  with 
one  of  the  State’s  Game  Protectors.  His  first  thought  was  a course 
in  natural  history,  but  the  idea  grew  until  it  became  a thorough 
course  of  training  in  all  of  the  subjects  which  a Game  Protector 
must  handle.  Pennsylvania’s  Game  Protectors  now  comprise  one 
of  the  most  carefully  selected  and  most  thoroughly  trained  forces 
of  game  specialists  in  the  world. 

Pennsylvania  was  also  one  of  the  first  states  to  establish  a 
Division  of  Research,  the  sole  purpose  of  which  is  to  study  game 
management  problems. 

Now  Pennsylvania  is  first  again.  A new  project  is  being  launched 
— a thorough  and  intensive  study  of  the  entire  mammalian  fauna 
of  the  State.  There  are  many  important  factors  which  are  not 
known  about  the  relationship  of  the  various  species  of  mammals 
to  each  other  and  to  their  environment.  An  understanding  of 
these  ecological  relationships  is  the  only  basis  on  which  a 
sound  game  management  policy  can  be  built.  It  is  the  desire  and 
intention  of  the  Commission  to  obtain  the  facts  in  the  case. 

Man’s  storehouse  of  knowledge  has  become  so  filled  in  the 
past  few  centuries  that  we  are  apt  to  think  that  any  information 
we  want  is  available.  All  we  have  to  do  is  go  to  the  library, 
get  a book  on  the  subject  and  there  it  is!  If  the  information  we 
want  is  not  too  specialized  we  can;  but  unfortunately,  our  well 
of  knowledge  runs  dry  in  the  most  unexpected  places. 

The  making  of  iron  was  discovered  by  some  naked  savage, 
long  before  the  dawn  of  history.  Its  qualities  and  processes  of 
manufacture  have  been  studied  intensively  and,  ever  since  man 
has  been  able  to  write,  he  has  recorded  his  observations  on  it. 
Hundreds  of  volumes  have,  by  now,  been  written  on  making  and 
treating  steel,  yet  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  far  from 
complete.  Many  steel  companies  support  research  laboratories, 
which  are  designed  primarily  to  discover  better  ways  of  making 
better  steel.  Thus  they  recognize,  in  a very  significant  way,  the 
fact  that,  although  the  making  of  iron  and  steel  is  one  of  man’s 
oldest  industries,  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  by  no  means 
complete. 

Medicine  is  another  subject  which  man  has  pursued,  with  an 
intense  and  driving  interest,  since  the  days  of  savagery.  The 
volumes  which  have  been  written  on  the  subject  are  legion,  yet 
how  often  do  we  go  to  the  doctor  with  a burning  question— 
perhaps  a question  of  life  or  death — and  he  shakes  his  head 
sorrowfully  and  says,  “I  don’t  know.”  Man’s  knowledge  on  this 
subject,  too,  is  far  from  complete. 


It  is  not  surprising  then,  that  a science  as  new  as  Ecology  is 
not  yet  able  to  supply  all  the  answers.  How  many  acres  of  what 
kind  of  land  does  it  take  to  support  a family  of  raccoons?  Every- 
one knows  that  coons  like  water,  that  they  work  up  and  down 
along  the  creeks  hunting  for  crayfish,  frogs  and  minnows,  and 
that  they  like  wild  cherries  and  wild  grapes.  But  what  are  the 
essential  factors  in  a coon  habitat,  and  what  factors  are  of  no 
consequence?  How  many  den  trees  must  there  be?  What  is 
the  minimum  size  of  a den  tree?  What  are  the  natural  factors 
which  keep  the  coon  population  down?  What  diseases  and  what 
parasites  affect  them?  What  small  mammals  may  carry  parasites 
or  diseases  which  affect  the  coon?  The  answers  to  these,  and 
many  other  questions,  are  important  if  we  are  to  learn  how  to 
produce  more  coons  and  make  better  coon  hunting.  Or  perhaps 
we  find  that  there  are  too  many  coons  in  a given  locality.  How 
can  we  reduce  the  population  without  harming  the  other  game 
or  furbearers  in  the  region?  These  same  questions  might  be  asked 
about  minks,  beavers,  squirrels,  muskrats,  bears,  deer,  rabbits — in 
fact  about  any  of  our  game  or  furbearing  species.  The  answers 
to  many  of  the  most  important  questions  are  not  known.  Ex- 
tensive studies  have  been  made  on  some  of  the  game  species, 
and  many  important  facts  have  been  learned  about  their  ecology; 
but  these  facts  serve  only  to  prove  that  such  studies  can  and  do 
yield  valuable  information.  All  of  the  necessary  information  is 
by  no  means  available  now. 

There  are  many  ways  of  studying  such  problems.  One  very 
excellent  method  is  to  study  individual  species,  as  the  members 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Research  staff  and  other 
cooperative  agencies  have  done.  By  focussing  all  the  attention 
on  one  species,  it  is  possible  to  learn  a great  deal  about  that 
species  in  a relatively  short  time. 

There  is  another  method  of  attacking  the  problem  however — 
a method  which  also  produces  valuable  information,  perhaps  of 
a slightly  different  nature  than  the  one  just  mentioned.  By  this 

(Continued  on  Page  38) 
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The  Most  Dangerous  Animal? 


By  JACOB  BATES  ABBOTT 


. s * 


When  someone  asked  Carl  Akeley,  African 
explorer  and  famous  big  game  hunter,  what 
he  considered  the  most  dangerous  animal  in 
North  America  he  replied,  with  very  little 
hesitation,  “A  domestic  bull.”  Probably  his 
questioner  expected  to  hear  “Grizzly,  cougar 
or  bull  moose,”  but  Mr.  Akeley’s  remark 
should  be  respected  because  his  experience, 
personal  and  by  association  with  the  world’s 
best  big  game  shots,  was  wide  and  his  judg- 
ment most  accurate. 

If  we  consider  the  word  “animal”  as  in- 
clusive of  all  North  American  fauna,  we  will 
discover  some  other  creatures  that  pack 
considerable  danger  for  us  bipeds  who  walk 
erect.  Discounting  fellow  humans,  who  are, 
of  course,  by  far  the  most  lethal  animals  to 
each  other,  especially  when  armed  with 
automobiles,  liquor  and  matches,  there  are 
a number  of  forms  of  wildlife  that  can 
cause  pain,  paralysis  and  death  when  ap- 
proached with  too  much  familiarity. 

Rattlesnakes,  cattle  ticks,  black  widows 
and  rabid  dogs  are  only  a few  “of  the  active 
hazards  to  be  encountered,  without  too  much 
research,  within  our  own  Commonwealth. 
A narrow  escape  from  mauling  by  an  en- 
raged parent  bear  with  cubs  makes  a most 
dramatic  yarn  and  increases  not  only  the 
reader’s  but  the  magazine’s  circulation.  This 
is  particularly  true  when  the  escapist  is 
armed  only  with  his  four-ounce  trout  rod. 
But  the  man  who  brushes  an  infected  tick 
from  'his  shirt  or  who  notices,  in  time,  the 
scarlet  hour-glass  on  that  small  black  spider, 
webbed  in  a comer  of  the  wood  box,  has 
probably  avoided  more  pain  and  been  pos- 
sibly closer  to  death.  Both  ticks  and  black 
widow  spiders  are  common  in  Pennsylvania 
in  spring  and  summer,  the  former  are  found 
abundantly  in  high  grass  and  bushes  border- 
ing water,  the  latter  are  particularly  partial 
to  wood  piles  and  out-houses.  In  the  last 
several  years,  three  Philadelphians  whom  I 
know  of,  died  of  “Rocky  Mountain  fever,” 
produced  by  bites  from  infected  ticks.  Have 
you  heard  of  anyone  being  killed  by  a 
black  bear  in  Pennsylvania.  A friend  of 
mine  in  California,  a hardened,  rugged,  field 
naturalist,  was  bitten  on  the  index  finger  by 
a black  widow  spider,  as  he  reached  for  a 
stick  from  the  wood-box.  He  knew  what 
had  bitten  him,  but  shrugged  it  off  at  the 
time;  he  was  in  a remote  cabin  on  the  edge 
of  the  Mojave  desert.  When  his  arm  had 
swollen  so  that  he  could  not  get  it  into  the 
sleeve  of  his  shirt,  he  drove  his  car  one- 


handed, to  the  nearest  railhead,  flagged  a 
train,  and  got  to  a Los  Angeles  hospital, 
delirious  with  pain.  He  lived,  but  his  en- 
tire arm,  from  fingers  to  shoulder,  had  to  be 
laid  open,  the  bone  scraped.  Ten  years 
later,  when  I first  knew  him,  there  was  a 
ragged  scar  up  the  underpart  of  his  arm  that 
looked  like  the  result  of  a hand-grenade. 
I know,  a tap  of  your  foot  can  crush  the 
life  out  of  a spider  and  it  may  take  a well- 
placed  30-30  to  stop  a bear,  but  you  can 
usually  see  a bear  and  the  female  arachnis 
(the  member  of  the  pair  that  bites)  is  not 
always  in  plain  sight.  If  my  extremely 
sketchy  knowledge  of  entomology  is  correct, 
a black  widow’s  fangs  are  the  largest  in 
proportion  to  her  size  of  any  of  the  poison 
clan’s.  And  her  venom  is  among  the  most 
virulent  known.  This  black  bit  of  Satan  is 
less  than  an  inch  in  extent  and,  I under- 
stand from  far  more  inquiring  men  than  I, 
extremely  gentle  in  disposition — will  not 
bite  unless  actually  pinched.  Forgive  me 
if  I say  that,  even  if  I were  a cop,  I’d  never 
pinch  one. 

Certain  animals  are  dangerous  at  given 
times  of  the  year  or  under  special  condi- 
tions. That  a buck  deer  is  dangerous  in 
rutting  season  is  known  by  many  hunters; 
that  he  is  deadly  at  such  time  may  be  known 
to  only  a few.  Several  years  ago,  in  the  fall, 
a wealthy  New  Jersey  landowner  and  game 
fancier  was  walking  through  his  deer  park. 
He  was  interested  in  animals,  treated  them 
well,  and  gave  his  small  deer  herd  the  run 
of  the  estate.  As  he  approached  a whitetail 
buck  and  two  does,  the  former  suddenly 
charged  him  and  gored  him  to  death.  Ap- 
parently, an  unprovoked  assault.  The  man 
just  happened  to  be  there  when  the  buck 
was  beserk  with  mating  fury. 

We  all  know  that  rattlesnakes  are  dan- 
gerous, but  how  many  know  that  about  90 
people  die  of  venomous  snake  bite  (out  of 
about  1800  bitten)  in  these  United  States 
every  year?  From  the  records,  if  you  are 
bitten  by  a rattler,  'the  chances  of  your 
dying  are  about  one  in  twenty.  Deaths 
occur  in  approximately  5%%  of  the  victims 
of  injected  venom.  Florida  and  Texas  dia- 
mondbacks  are  the  most  lethal,  causing  the 
deaths  of  44%  and  22%  respectively  of  those 
whom  they  bite.  Only  about  2%  of  deaths 
result  from’  cooperhead  bites— but,  brother, 
much  pain  and  worry.  The  majority  of  the 
deaths  are  in  the  south  and  southwest, 
Florida,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  but 
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do  you  know  that,  in  sections  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey,  rattlesnakes  and 
copperheads  are  perhaps  more  abundant 
than  anywhere  in  the  so-called  snake  belt — 
Florida,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arizona  and 
southern  California?  Around  the  high  ridges 
of  northern  New  Jersey,  Morristown,  Sum- 
mit and  Pompono  Lakes,  the  shale  ledges 
are  infested  with  copperheads.  Thirty  were 
killed  while  excavating  the  cellar  for  a 
house  near  Morristown  and  in  that  same  dis- 
trict a householder,  whose  cellar  was  partly 
walled  by  natural  bedrock,  encountered 
cooperheads  so  often,  while  he  was  nursing 
a low  furnace  fire  in  spring,  that  he  sent 
for  the  local  game  warden.  The  latter  col- 
lected some  ten  or  a dozen  snakes.  The  bite 
of  a copperhead  CAN  kill  and  has  killed 
children  and  infirm  or  aged  adults.  So  that 
Jersey  will  not  become  puffed  up  from 
supplying  so  much  snake  lore,  here  is  a 
quotation  from  a Pennsylvania  Game  Pro- 
tector, Max  Ostrum,  last  August.  Quote: 
“From  May  15,  1946  to  August  31,  1946  Dep- 
uty Game  Protector  Henry  K.  Kephart  and 
Mahlon  A.  Ludwig,  who  have  been  working 
on  Game  Lands  No.  14  (Cameron  and  Elk 
Counties),  killed  74  rattlesnakes  while  mow- 
ing refuge  lines,  cleaning  boundary  lines 
and  release  cuttings.  I killed  14,  most  of 
them  at  night  while  doing  enforcement 
work.” 

The  fact  that  most  American  woodsmen, 
hunters  and  fishermen  wear  stout  boots  of 
leather  or  rubber  accounts  for  the  low  per- 
centage of  snake-bite  cases  in  comparison 
with  those  among  India’s  predominantly 
bare-footed  population.  Cobras,  kraits  and 
Russell’s  vipers  kill  between  twenty  and 
thirty  thousand  natives  annually.  Besides 
their  predilection  for  going  bare-legged,  In- 
dians persist  in  believing  cobras  to  be  sacred 
and  in  encouraging  them  around  the  house. 
Which  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  it 
is  difficult  for  Hindus  and  other  castes  to  get 
much  life  insurance. 

Here  in  Pennsylvania  we  have  no  need  for  - 
worry  about  cobras  or  kraits.  In  spite  of 
local  tradition,  there  are  no  water  moc- 
casins in  the  state,  either.  This  big  pit  viper 
does  not  occur  north  of  Virginia  in  the  east. 
The  common  brown  water  snake,  however, 
is  an  ugly  reptile,  non-venomous,  but  active 
and  aggressive  and  with  a mouthful  of  teeth. 
They  are  thick-bodied  and  a big  one  will 
run  to  four  feet  of  unpleasantness  and 
death  to  trout  and  bass  fingerlings  as  well 
as  to  ducklings,  young  rails,  coots,  red-wings 
and  other  swamp  birds.  Their  flat  heads  and 


swollen  bodies  cause  them  to  be  mistaken  for 
the  venomous,  more  southerly,  moccasins. 
Kill  every  water  snake  you  find;  you  will 
be  doing  a service  to  fishermen  and  con- 
servationists. 

To  return  to  the  rattlers  and  copperheads, 
we  can  reduce  snake-bite  risk  to  a minimum 
by  using  intelligent  caution  when  in  coun- 
try infested  by  these  reptiles.  If  climbing 
in  such  terrain,  look  where  you  put  your 
hands;  don’t  reach  up  to  that  ledge  above 
your  head  without  scrutinizing  the  layout. 
Shelving  rocks  are  favorite  hideouts  for 
copperheads.  When  walking  through  down 
timber,  look  carefully  as  you  step  over  logs. 
If  you  are  really  doing  a stalking  job  which 
involves  crawling  through  underbrush,  take 
a stick  in  your  hand  and  poke  it  around 
ahead  of  you.  Stout  leather  boots  are  good 
protection  against  strikes  by  rattlers  in  most 
circumstances.  A sunken  path,  between  high 
banks,  where  a snake  might  strike  down- 
hill, can  cause  unforeseen  complications.  Hip 
rubber  boots  that  crease  and  fold  into  hard 
angles  at  the  ankles  may  be  considered  one 
hundred  per  cent  proof  against  snake-bite 
on  the  legs.  When  striking,  a rattlesnake 
opens  his  mouth  to  its  widest,  erects  his  two 
fangs,  and  throws  his  head  forward  like  a 
javelin,  a few'  inches  off  the  ground.  His 
aim  is  darned  good  and  his  radar  apparatus, 
in  the  pit  between  eye  and  nostril,  is  un- 
erring in  its  message  to  his  brain  as  to  the 
location  of  a bit  of  warm  flesh  and  blood. 
Lucky  for  us  that  our  big  rattlers  have  not 
the  characteristics  of  king  cobras,  which 
rear  over  a third  of  their  length  off  the 
ground,  and  strike  forward  and  down  like 
a bolt  of  lightening.  King  cobras  grow  to 
be  eighteen  feet  long! 

Charging  grizzlies,  snarling  cougars  and 
rogue  bull  moose  pack  more  glamour  into 
an  adventure  story  but,  believe  me,  death 
from  lock-jaw,  brought  on  by  the  bite  of  a 
rabid  dog,  is  not  pretty. 


All  these  potentially  lethal  agents  that  I 
have  mentioned  can  be  avoided  with  rea- 
sonable care.  I am  not  trying  to  be  an 
alarmist  with  tales  of  dangers  lurking 
around  the  comers  of  everyday  life.  And 
I know,  too,  that  life  insurance  companies’ 
figures  show  the  bathroom  at  home  to  be 
the  most  dangerous  place  in  the  country. 
Their  long  lists  of  statistics  retail  tragedies 
resulting  from  slipping  on  wet  tiles,  skating 
on  soap,  using  an  electric  razor  or  curling 
iron  in  the  bath  tub  and  from  all  that 
domestic  fopl -hardiness.  But  I want  to 
demonstrate  that  in  wildlife  as  well  as  in 
home — or  city  life,  that  which  looks  the 
fiercest  is  not  always  the  most  danagerous. 
Sometimes  the  beetle-browed,  two  hundred- 
pound  truck  driver  has  a falsetto  voice  and 
the  mild-looking,  little,  spectacled  chap  is 
a fly-weight  champ.  The  snarling  mask  of 
a mountain  lion  is  ferocity  plus — a cattle  tick 
has  a placid  face  by  comparison.  But  don’t 
let  that  tick  get  in  your  hair! 
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BOBWHITES  IN  WINTER 

ROGER  M.  LATHAM 


FEEDING 


Paul  Howey,  Shiremanstown,  with  two  quail  from  a covey  which  was  buried  under  a 
snowdrift  several  winters  ago.  He  knew  about  where  they  hung  out  from  having  fed 
them  and  sure  enough  when  he  shovelled  through  a drift  which  showed  evidences  of  air 
holes  he  found  the  covey  alive  and  rarin*  to  go. 


|k|  EARLY  every  Pennsylvania  farmer  con- 
* ' siders  the  bobwhite  quail  a good  friend. 
He  knows  this  bird’s  capacity  for  destroying 
great  numbers  of  insects  and  eating  large 
quantities  of  weed  seeds.  He  enjoys  hearing 
his  cheery  “Bob  White”  in  the  spring  and 
summer,  and  likes  to  watch  the  tiny,  bumble- 
bee-size chicks  grow  to  maturity  as  he 
works  in  the  fields  through  the  harvest 
season.  And,  because  he  has  nothing  but 
admiration  for  this  small  friend,  the  farmer 
wants  to  aid  and  protect  it  in  eVery  way 
he  can.  He  carefully  preserves  a clump  of 
hay  or  grain  around  the  bobwhite  nest  so 
that  the  egg-laying  or  incubation  will  not 
be  disturbed.  He  attempts  to  guard  it 
against  its  natural  enmies — the  hawks,  foxes, 
stray  house  cats,  and  other  winged  or  four- 
footed  predators.  And,  in  the  winter  when 
the  snow  covers  most  of  this  bird’s  natural 
food  supply,  he  carries  grain  to  sheltered 


spots  where  it  has  chosen  to  spend  the 
winter.  But,  I wonder  what  these  kind- 
hearted,  thoughtful  people  would  say  if  they 
were  told  that,  through  their  kindness  to- 
ward the  quail,  many  of  them,  rather  than 
helping  the  birds  survive  the  winter,  were 
actually  responsible  for  their  death?  I don’t 
mean  by  this  statement,  that  the  practice  of 
winter  feeding  should  be  discontinued,  be- 
cause the  bobwhite  certainly  appreciates  help 
during  periods  of  deep  snow,  but  the  proper 
kinds  of  feed  must  be  provided  or  more 
harm  than  good  will  be  done. 

Recently,  it  has  been  found  through  ex- 
perimentation with  bobwhites  that  the  bird 
is  unable  to  survive  cold  weather  and 
periods  of  food  scarcity  without  an  adequate 
supply  of  vitamin  A.  1 This  vitamin  is  found 
in  the  form  of  carotene  in  yellow  or  green 
plants  or  plant  products  and  is  transformed 
to  the  A vitamin  within  the  body.  Vitamin 


E 

A is  stored  in  the  livers  of  many  animals — : 
mammals,  birds,  fishes  (cod-liver  oil),  etc.  1 
In  the  case  of  the  wild  quail,  a considerable  P 
quantity  of  vitamin  A is  stored  in  the  liver 
during  the  summer  and  fall  when  green  [ 
plants  are  readily  available.  Then  when  I 
winter  approaches  and  the  supply  is  dimin-  t 
ished,  it  is  necessary  for  the  quail  to  draw  : 
on  this  store  of  vitamin  in  the  liver  in  order  I 
to  maintain  its  health  and  vigor.  It  has  been  ; 
found  that  if  a quail  with  a good  storage  of 
vitamin  A is  put  on  a diet  high  in  every 
nutritive  element  except  vitamin  A,  it  will 
exhaust  its  stored  supply  and  die  within  i 
about  four  weeks.  This  means,  then,  that 
in  mid-winter  when  the  ground  is  covered 
with  snow  and  natural  food  becomes  very 
hard  to  obtain,  the  quail  begins  to  deplete  1 
its  store  of  vitamin  A.  But,  if  it  can  get 
some  wild  foods,  particularly  green  plants 
in  and  around  open  spring  ditches,  weed 
seeds,  and  bits  of  other  forage  material,  the 
quail  have  a fair  chance  of  living  through 
the  winter.  However,  if  these  same  birds 
are  befriended  by  a farmer  or  sportsman 
who  carries  certain  kinds  of  grain  to  them, 
they  are  not  unlikely  to  die  within  ten  days  1 
or  two  weeks  unless  they  are  able  to  obtain 
other  wild  food  materials  which  will  supply 
the  much-needed  vitamin.  Wheat,  buck- 
wheat, oats,  rye,  barley,  white  corn,  and 
most  other  grains  except  yellow  com  and 
Wilson  black  soybeans  are  deficient  in  vita- 
min A.  Quail  in  a pen  fed  nothing  but 
wheat  will  usually  develop  eye  troubles  and 
die  within  a few  days  to  two  weeks.  Simi- 
larly, wild  quail  feeding  upon  wheat  sup- 
plied by  a farmer,  when  other  food  is  be- 
neath a heavy  blanket  of  snow,  are  likely 
to  die  within  the  same  length  of  time.  This 
accounts  for  many  birds  being  found  dead 
in  winter  with  their  crops  full  of  grain. 
But,  nearly  always  grain  of  the  wrong  tend. 

The  Game  Commission  would  like  to  rec- 
ommend that  those  persons  who  wish  to  feed 
the  bobwhites  in  winter  would  supply  them 
with  whole  or  cracked  yellow  com  rather 
than  wheat,  buckwheat,  or  other  grains. 
Even  mixed  scratch  grains  are  not  recom- 
mended, because  the  quail,  like  children,  do 
not  always  know  what  is  good  for  them, 
and  they  are  not  unlikely  to  pick  out  the 
grains  with  little  or  no  vitamin  A and  leave 
the  yellow  corn.  It  would  be  far  safer  and 
'of  much  more  value  to  shovel  a bare  spot 
along  spring  streams  where  the  quail  could 
secure  a regular  supply  of  green  grasses  or 
other  plants  than  to  provide  them  with  large 
quantities  of  wheat  to  satisfy  their  appe- 
tites and  cause  them  to  lose  any  desire  to 
forage  for  wild,  vitamin  A-containing  foods. 

Wheat-fed  quail  may  survive  a hard 
winter,  but  it  is  usually  in  spite  of  the  wheat, 
not  because  of  it.  Whole  corn,  alone,  will 
keep  quail  alive  for  months.  Try  it  the 
next  time! 
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A DOGGONE  SHAME 

By  H.  L.  BRUNNER  * 


The  hunting  dog  is  a pal  and  a friend. 


A LARGE  number  of  people  appear  to 
have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the 
necessity  for  the  Pennsylvania  Dog  Law. 
Every  resident  in  the  Commonwealth  should 
be  familiar  with  this  law  because  it  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  affects  and  benefits  every 
person. 

The  enactment  of  Dog  Legislation  is  the 
result  of  efforts  of  persons  to  provide  a 
lawful  way  to  protect  their  property  from 
the  depredations  of  uncontrolled  dogs,  and 
a means  for  obtaining  compensation  for  such 
losses.  The  present  law  is  the  result  of 
years  of  such  efforts. 

Contrary  to  the  expressed  opinion  of  a 
number  of  people  the  present  “Dog  Law” 
is  not  a law  for  the  elimination  of  the  dog, 
but  gives  the  properly  licensed  and  tagged 
dog  personal  property  standing  and  protec- 
tion. It  does  not  impose  unnecessary  hard- 
ships on  the  dog  or  the  owner. 

Damage  to  the  amount  of  thousands  of 
dollars  is  caused  to  orivate  property  annually 
by  dogs.  Sheep,  cattle,  horses,  calves,  goats, 
swine  and  all  kinds  of  poultry  are  killed 
and  injured  and  tremendous  loss  caused  to 
wildlife  by  the  uncontrolled  canine.  This 
should  not  be.  Neither  private  property  nor 
wildlife  should  be  menaced  through  the 
neglect  of  the  careless  dog  owner.  The  real 
cause  of  this  menace  is  not  the  dog,  but 
the  neglect  of  the  owner. 

Failure  to  give  your  dog  proper  legal 
protection  is  like  selling  out  your  best  friend. 
You  are  glad  to  see  his  tail  wag  in  warm 
devotion  and  you  proudly  show  him  off 
because  of  the  tricks  he  can  do,  selfishly 
forgetting  the  dirty  trick  you  play  on  him 
when  you  fail  to  remove  the  spectre  of  the 
dog  pound  and  the  cruel  whine  of  a bullet, 
a spectre  every  unlicensed  dog  faces  when 
and  if  he  should  go  rambling  on  his  own. 
That’s  the  dog’s  point  of  view. 

There  is  another  phase  of  damage  due 
lack  of  licensing.  Dogs  cannot  appreciate  the 
scenery  and  the  wonders  of  nature  and 
therefore  cannot  be  expected  to  avoid  prop- 

*  Division  of  Dog  Law  Enforcement,  Dept- 
of  Agriculture. 


erty  damage.  This  phase  is  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility for  the  dog  owner,  and  whether 
licensed  or  not,  the  owner  must  answer  for 
the  animal’s  depredations. 

The  word  “owner”  when  applied  to  the 
proprietorship  of  a dog  shall  include  every 
person  having  a right  of  property  in  such 
dog,  and  every  person  who  keeps  or  harbors 
such  dog  or  has  it  in  his  care,  and  every 
person  who  permits  such  dog  to  remain  on 
or  about  any  premises  occupied  by  him. 
All  dogs  are  not  tail  waggers.  Nor  are  they 
all  domestic  goody-goodies.  A large  per- 
centage go  “wild”  and  while  apparently 
peaceful  hearth  rug  warmers,  they  wreak 
havoc  in  the  abode  of  wildlife.  Their  chas- 
ing and  killing  takes  a large  yearly  toll  of 
game  in  Pennsylvania. 

What  about  the  stray  dog  situation?  Where 


do  they  come  from,  you  ask?  They  are  the 
ones  that  are  unwanted  and  the  cause  of 
many  complaints,  do  damage  to  private  prop- 
erty, are  a menace  to  livestock,  poultry  and 
wildlife,  and  at  times  even  human  life.  They 
spread  rabies,  and  very  often  are  the  cause 
of  some  one  losing  a good  dog  in  this 
manner.  Poor  Mutts,  yes  they  are  home- 
less, however  they  wei'e  not  always  home- 
less. No,  they  are  the  cute  little  pups  which, 
maybe,  you  or  you  gathered  up  and  were 
about  to  cost  you  $1.10  or  $2.10  because  they 
had  reached  the  age  to  require  a license, 
or  perhaps  your  child  had  gotten  tired  of 
them  and  not  wanting  them  you  took  them 
out  in  the  country  and  dropped  them  off 
with  no  thought  of  how  they  were  going  to 
get  food,  instead  of  having  someone  dispose 
of  them  in  some  humane  manner. 

The  Dog  Law  Enforcement  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  enlists  the 
cooperation  of  all  constables,  police  officers 
and  other  interested  individuals  in  order  that 
we  may  eliminate  the  stray  and  homeless 
dogs,  and  to  see  that  all  dog  owners  secure 
a license  for  their  dog  as-  soon  as  they  be- 
come six  months  of  age;  also,  to  educate  dog 
owners  as  to  the  importance  of  giving  their 
dogs  a good  home,  proper  care  and  shelter. 
If  dog  owners  would  do  this  the  uncon- 
trolled and  unlicensed  dog  nuisance  would 
cease  to  exist. 

We  can  be  thankful  that  in  recent  years 
more  interest  is  being  shown  in  dogs.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  vast  army  of  dog 
owners  respect  the  property  of  others  and 
want  the  respect  of  neighbors  and  friends. 
They  will  not  allow  their  dogs  to  run  at 

(Continued  on  Page  40) 
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Participants  in  the  dedication  of  the  17-acre  tract,  reading  from  left  to  right  were: 
Mrs.  Catherine  (Hallman)  Ritter  and  son  George;  President  Charles  “Jack”  Houser; 
Victor  H.  Steckel,  in  charge  of  the  memorial  committee;  Rev.  Carl  E.  Neudoerffe,  Chaplain 
of  the  Association;  and  Jana  and  Mrs.  Lydia  (Rash)  Smith. 


17  acre  living  memorial,  dedicated  to 
the  five  members  of  the  Lehigh  Comity 
Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association  who 
gave  their  supreme  sacrifice  in  World  War 
II,  is  now  the  property  of  the  Commonwealth 
for  the  use  of  the  State  Game  Commission. 

During  the  latter  stages  of  the  recent 
conflict,  the  movement  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a permanent  memorial  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  who  were  killed  in 
action  got  under  way.  The  thought  ex- 
pressed at  the  time  and  confirmed  by  the 
membership  was  for  a public  game  land. 

Voluntary  contributions  were  first  ac- 
cepted in  the  fall  of  1944.  In  the  next  year 
and  one  half  some  400  members  of  the  or- 
ganization gave  contributions  ranging  from 
50  cents  to  $10.00  for  a total  amount  of  close 
to  $700.  An  additional  sum  of  $500  was 
turned  over  from  the  club  treasury  to  give 
the  committee  in  charge  $1,200  for  the  pro- 
ject. . 

As  the  war  came  to  a close,  President 
Jack  Plouser  appointed  Victor  H.  Steckel  to 
complete  the  details  for  the  living  memorial. 
His  -assignment  was  to  secure  a plot  ad- 
jacent to  State  Game  Lands  No.  205  in  Low- 
hill  Township,  Lehigh  county. 

After  a diligent  search  of  four  prospec- 
tive tracts,  Mr.  Steckel  made  full  arrange- 
ments to  purchase  17  acres  of  land  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Orville  Wotring  of  Allentown, 
for  the  sum  of  $950.  When  the  agreement  of 
sale  was  signed  a sum  of  $50  was  given  to 
the  Wotrings  with  the  understanding  that 
the  additional  $900  would  be  forthcoming  as 
the  title  to  the  property  was  cleared  and 
transferred  to  the  Lehigh  County  Fish  and 
Game  Protective  Association. 

Bruce  Taylor,  attorney  for  the  Game  Com- 


mission, assigned  a member  of  his  legal  staff 
to  the  job  and  Surveyors  for  the  Commis- 
sion ran  the  lines  on  the  property.  After 
all  necessary  legal  details  were  completed 
the  deed  was  finally  conveyed  to  the  Lehigh 
County  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association 
and  then  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, for  the  use  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission. 

A small  section,  less  than  one  third  of  an 
acre  of  ground  lying  to  the  north  side  of 
the  boundary  road  was  first  donated  to  the 
farmer  Stewart  Sell,  R,  2,  New  Tripoli,  to 
complete  his  property  line  to  the  road.  Mr. 
Sell  in  turn  agreed  to  give  the  services  of 
his  tractor  and  scoop  to  grade  the  corner 
of  the  living  memorial  upon  which  the 
marker  was  to  be  erected.  This  transaction 
was  completed  before  the  Lehigh  County 
Association  deeded  the  property  to  the 
State. 

Dedication  of  the  Tract 

Prior  to  the  formal  dedication  of  the 
memorial,  a corner  of  the  property  facing 
the  road  from  Weidesville  to  Pleasant  Cor- 
ner was  graded  by  Mr.  Sell,  the  ground 
leveled,  sprayed  with  a weed  killer,  allowed 
to  settle  and  three  loads  of  fine  stone  raked 
over  the  plot  upon  which  the  marker  was 
to  be  erected. 

A very  simple  service  of  dedication,  last- 
ing less  than  eight  minutes,  was  held  on  the 
site  on  Sunday,  October  13,  1946,  at  4 p.  m. 
In  addition  to  the  members  and  friends  of 
the  association  who  .attended,  the  delegates 
and  alternates  of  the  Southeastern  Division, 
State  Federation,  in  convention  in  Allen- 
town on  that  day  were  also  on  hand  for 
the  unveiling. 


By  CHARLES  H.  NEHF 


At  the  very  climax  of  the  dedication,  the 
bronze  plaque  and  stone  was  unveiled  by 
two  children  of  members  of  the  association 
to  whom  the  tract  was  dedicated.  The 
mothers  assisted  the  tots  in  the  tugging  of 
the  strings  holding  up  the  cloth  on  the 
marker. 

The  complete  service,  arranged  by  Chap- 
lain Rev.  Carl  E.  Neudoerffer,  began  with 
his  invocation,  a short  though  appropriate 
supplication  in  which  he  asked  God’s  bless- 
ing on  the  occasion. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  invocation  Presi- 
dent Charles  (Jack)  Houser  pointed  out 
that  the  members  of  the  association  had  al- 
ways believed  it  was  their  responsibility 
to  provide  for  the  sportsmen  of  tomorrow; 
that  when  America  was  engaged  in  another 
war  they  felt  some  lasting  memorial  should 
be  erected  that  would  be  a credit  to  the 
memory  of  those  who  would  be  called  to 
pay  the  supreme  sacrifice;  and  that  when 
Charles  H.  Nehf  conceived  an  idea  of  es- 
tablishing a Wilderness  Game  Refuge  it 
was  only  natural  that  it  lead  to  such  a 
fitting  conclusion.  Mr.  Houser  said  that 
Victor  H.  Steckel  later  headed  a group 
who  selected  17  acres  of  ground  and  pur- 
chased them  for  the  association,  and  that  it 
v/as  now  to  be  given  to  the  State  Game 
Commission  under  whose  management  it 
shall  remain  a Living  Memorial. 

Mr.  Steckel  was  then  introduced  and  ad- 
vised the  assembly  that  two  children  of  their 
departed  comrades — George,  son  of  the  late 
Lieutenant  Richard  S.  Ritter  and  Catherine 
(Hallman)  Ritter;  and  Jana,  daughter  of 
the  late  Lieutenant  Robert  S.  Smith  and 
Lydia  (Rash)  Smith,  would  assist  in  un- 
veiling the  monument  and  dedicating  the 
plot  of  ground  to: 

Private  First  Class  Edwin  Martin 
Lieutenant  Robert  S.  Smith 
Private  First  Class  Stratford  G.  Alex 
Private  Luther  R.  Schaeffer 
Lieutenant  Richard  S.  Ritter 
As  the  last  name  was  pronounced  Chap- 
lain Rev.  Neudoerffer  conducted  the  dedica- 
tion service  as  follows: 

The  Service  of  Dedication 

With  the  unveiling  of  this  tablet  and 
stone — we  dedicate  this  ground  as  a Living 
Memorial. 

(Continued  on  Page  33) 
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THE  GAME  KILL 


Problems  for  Consideration 


By  AN  INTERESTED  SPORTSMAN 


It  is  reported,  and  fairly  estimated,  that 
eight  hundred  thousand  hunters  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  those  licensed  and  those 
hunting  on  their  own  farms  without  a li- 
cense, took  to  the  hunting  woods  and  fields 
in  1946,  in  quest  oi  game — a vast  army  of 
hunters. 

What  was  their  total  kill?  The  Game  Com- 
mission will  estimate  that,  and  the  weight 
ie  of  the  gross  kill  will  undoubtedly  be  found 
1 to  be  in  excess  of  five  thousand  tons  of 
1 meat.  Not  every  hunter  killed  game.  How 
s could  it  be  possible  that  every  hunter  of 
that  vast  army  could  kill  some  game,  even 
one  bird  or  one  animal,  and  leave  any  for 
next  year’s  stock?  Yet  we  hear  from  cer- 
tain of  the  disappointed  hunters  that  a bet- 
ter game  management  should  provide  more 
game  to  kill,  and  they  publish  their  com- 
plaints in  the  newspapers  and  on  the  street, 
and  at  sportsmen’s  meetings. 

What  kind  of  game  management  could  be 
reasonably  conducted  so  that  a large  major- 
ity of  the  hunters  could  find  and  kill  game? 
The  answer,  of  course,  would  be  to  increase 
the  annual  production.  That  increase  would 
be  of  two  kinds:  first,  natural  production: 
secondly,  artificial  production,  and  distri- 
bution. 

Up  to  about  1906,  there  was  natural  re- 
production only,  and  the  breeding  stock 
got  very  low.  Utter  extinction  was  feared. 
In  1913,  when  the  hunter’s  license  law  came 
into  effect,  the  resident  hunters  took  out 
about  315  thousand  licenses,  which  repre- 
i sents  approximately  the  number  of  hunters 
in  this  state  at  that  time.  The  Game  Com- 
mission, aster  LOO,  began  to  produce  more 
; game,  and  although  the  number  of  hunters 
I has  increased  year  after  year,  there  has 
been  a gradual  increase  in  the  kill  of  game 
1 until  the  present  time,  when  the  number 
of  hunters  has  gradually  grown  to  eight 
hundred  thousand.  It  must  therefore  be 
conceded  that  the  Game  Commission,  acting 
in  conjunction  with  nature,  and  environ- 
ment, has  done  a pretty  good  job,  and  we 
1 might  justly  add,  a truly  wonderful  job. 

' Their  management  has  added  greatly  to  the 
reproduction,  and  has  kept  intact  a breed- 
ing stock,  notwithstanding  the  great  toll 
taken  by  the  ever  increasing  number  of 
; hunters. 

The  demand  of  the  hunters,  however,  is 
for  more,  and  yet  more.  How  can  this  de- 
mand be  met,  and  what  increase  is  now 
t possible?  The  deer  herd  has  been  increased 
to  the  maximum.  The  bear  population  can- 
not safely  be  much  increased.  Increase 
therefore,  must  be  referred  to  the  small 
game.  How  far,  then,  can  the  small  game 
be  increased?  To  that  question  the  activ- 
ity of  the  Commission  must  be  addressed. 

The  Commission  has  in  mind  some  meth- 
ods which  it  intends  to  apply  to  the  prob- 
lem: the  increase  of  the  number  of  game 


Wild  turkeys  are  holding  their  own  in  Pennsylvania. 


farms,  a larger  purchase  and  distribution 
of  game  from  private  game  farms,  the  trap- 
ping and  purchase  of  game  from  certain 
areas  and  distribution  to  other  areas,  a 
more  intensive  control  of  predators,  a 
stricter  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  an 
effort  to  obtain  greater  cooperation  from  the 
farmers  and  sportsmen  generally  in  the 
matter  of  raising  game  birds  for  distribu- 
tion and  for  hunting. 

All  of  these  efforts  together  may  serve 
to  add  somewhat  to  the  increase  of  game 
for  the  hunter,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
extent  of  this  increase  cannot  be  measured 
in  advance;  but  it  will  be  worth  the  effort. 
These  artificial  efforts  will  have  to  be  sup- 
plementary, to  a great  extent,  to  the  natural 
reproduction  from  the  breeding  stock  left 
over  annually,  after  the  season’s  hunting. 
This  artificial  reproduction  will  be  depend- 
ent, to  a great  degree,  upon  the  amount  o" 
money  available,  and  the  cooperation  of 
sportsmen  and  land  owners.  As  to  the  land 
owners,  particularly  farmers,  it  is  propose! 
to  extend  the  cooperative  farm  game  man- 
agement gradually,  so  as  to  give  the  farmer 
needed  protection  around  his  buildings,  and 
confine  the  hunting  to  the  open  parts  of  the 
farms,  and  under  strict  supervision. 


These  post  war  projects  are  all  good, 
and  should  be  encouraged  to  the  widest  ex- 
tent. The  question  remains,  however,  as  to 
how  far  can  the  increase  go,  under  present, 
as  well  as  future  conditions?  We  can  only 
answer:  every  little  will  help.  To  make  in- 
creases will  require  both  money  and  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  Game  Commission, 
the  farmer,  and  the  sportsmen.  There  must 
be  real  cooperation — widespread  coopera- 
tion. 

As  to  the  necessary  money,  every  sports- 
man knows  that  its  principal  source  is  the 
license  fee,  now  two  dollars  per  license. 
That  two  dollar  license  fee.  when  received, 
is  pared  down  by  ear-marks  and  statutory 
expenditures  until  what  is  left  of  it  for 
real  game  conservation,  production,  pur- 
chase, protection  and  distribution  is  con- 
siderably below  one  dollar;  to  be  specific, 
about  seventy  cents,  per  license.  This  is  too 
small  to  accomplish  what  will  be  necessary 
in  order  to  expand  and  maintain  the  pro- 
jected activities.  That  amount  would  about 
secure  one  rabbit,  but  would  not  repro- 
duce one  game  bud  per  hunter.  Think  for 
a moment,  what  it  would  require  to  repro- 
duce one  ringneck  pheasant  more  for  each 
(Continued  on  Page  34) 
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IT'S  A BUTTERFLY  EXISTENCE 


THERE  are  a number  of  us  who  make 
our  livings  at  the  peculiar  craft  of  writ- 
ing outdoors  columns.  The  only  external 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  we  work  at  all 
appears  in  the  daily  columns  used  by  the 
newspapers  for  which  we  write.  Among  the 
persons  we  love  most  are  those  who  look 
at  one  of  these  daily  columns  and  exclaim: 
“Is  that  all  you  have  to  do  for  your  pay? 
Pretty  soft — being  paid  to  go  fishing  and 
hunting!” 

It’s  true.  I’m  paid  to  go  fishing,  hunting, 
camping  and  outdoors  in  general.  Further- 
more, my  expenses  are  paid  by  the  news- 
paper. I can  go  almost  wherever  I want, 
through  Pennsylvania  and  surrounding 
states,  down  to  Florida,  up  to  Maine,  any- 
where if  there  is  a good  reason  for  going. 
The  newspaper  foots  the  bills  and  pays  me 
a salary  besides.  Surely,  if  ever  there  was 
a heavenly  life,  this  it  is — or  is  it? 

Although  I wouldn’t  trade  it  for  any  other 
job  in  the  world,  it  isn’t  the  butterfly  ex- 
istence it  seems  on  the  surface,  and  writing 
a daily  column  is  the  least  work  that  it 
involves.  Writing  the  column  is  easy,  al- 
though many  times  it  is  done  at  night  after 
18  hours  outdoors,  from  4 in  the  morning 
to  10  in  the  evening.  Would  you  like  to 
settle  down  to  writing  several  pages  of  copy 
after  returning  home  near  midnight  follow- 
ing a start  before  dawn  on  a fishing  or 
hunting  trip?  I don’t  think  so.  I have 
travelled  as  much  as  600  miles  in  one  day 
by  auto  and,  as  soon  as  we  stopped  for 
the  night,  I have  unhitched  the  typewriter 
and  gone  to  work  even  before  eating  a 
meal. 

That’s  the  easiest  part  of  the  job.  Some- 
times the  job  doesn’t  end  when  the  column 
is  written.  Somehow  or  another,  it  has  to 
get  back  to  the  paper  in  time  for  whatever 


By  BILL  WOLF 


issue  it  will  grace  with  its  sleep-drunken 
prose.  On  one  Canadian  trip,  I had  to  en- 
trust each  column  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
an  occasional  delivery  truck  or  tourist  that 
was  going  back  to  Quebec  City,  60  miles 
from  where  the  columns  were  written.  There 
were  no  telegraph  offices,  no  postoffices 
where  I was  located.  I would  give  the 
column  to  a butcher  heading  for  Quebec 
City  and  would  say  a little  prayer  as  I 
watched  his  truck  roll  down  the  dirt  road. 
He  was  supposed  to  take  it  to  a wire  office 
and  persuade  the  telegraph  operators  that 
it  was  to  be  sent,  press  rates  collect,  to 
Philadelphia. 

Then  there  is  the  little  matter  of  the  cor- 
respondents. There  are  times  when  I hate 
to  open  the  day’s  mail  because  of  the  self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelopes  inside.  These 
are  always  from  a reader  wanting  informa- 
tion. 

Some  are  of  general  interest  and  can  be 
answered  in  the  column,  but  there  are 
others  that  must  be  answered  individually. 
Since  a columnist’s  work  consists  of  writ- 
ing, he  often  doesn’t  feel  like  writing 
letters.  Therefore,  he  is  notorious  for 
never  writing  to  friends  because  he  is  too 
busy  answering  readers’  inquiries. 

The  terrible  part  about  these  inquiries  is 
that  they  often  ask  you  to  repeat  something 
that  has  appeared  in  the  column.  Each 
spring,  there  usually  is  advice  in  the  column 
on  what  kind  of  fishing  tackle  to  use  and 
where  to  go.  Each  spring,  a few  days  after 
this  appears,  Gentle  Reader  writes  and  says: 
“Dear  Sir:  I am  a daily  reader  of  your 

column.  Would  you  please  tell  me  what 
kind  of  tackle  I should  get  for  trout  fishing 
and  where  I can  go.” 

You  fight  down  a temptation  to  tell  them 
to  go  to  the  devil  because  they  couldn’t  be 


regular  readers  and  miss  the  column  that 
anticipated  their  questions  a few  days  be- 
fore. Instead,  you  sit  down  and  write  sev- 
eral hundred  nicely  chosen  words  that  just 
repeats  what  you  had  written  recently. 

Inquiries  are  always  welcomed  by  a 
columnist  if  they  are  sensible  because  they 
often  give  him  material  for  a column.  The 
reader  who  honestly  wants  to  know  how  to 
clean  small  game,  for  instance,  gives  the 
writer  a chance  to  answer  in  his  column 
and  thus  provides  material  of  general  in- 
terest. Some  requests,  though,  are  beyond 
understanding. 

Just  recently,  I had  one  of  the  strangest 
requests  imaginable.  A man  from  Shen- 
andoah wrote:  “I  am  a regular  reader  of 
your  column  and  noticed  the  other  day  that 
you  said  that  one  of  the  Philadelphia  stores 
had  shotguns  for  sale.  Would  you  go  down 
and  look  them  over  for  me?  I would  like 
a double  or  a pump.  If  they  look  all  right, 
would  you  let  me  know  and  I will  send 
you  money  for  one  and  you  can  send  it 
to  me.” 

I sat  down  and  cried  over  that  one.  I 
would  just  as  soon  pick  a wife  for  a man 
as  select  a shotgun  for  him.  In  fact,  it 
would  be  much  easier  to  pick  a wife  than 
a gun  because  women  are  women,  but  a 
gun  is  something  personal.  I didn’t  pick 
out  a gun  for  this  reader  and  he  probably 
hates  me  now. 

Readers  are  delicate  things  and  are  to  be 
treated  gently.  Without  them,  your  column 
is  a flop  and  the  newspaper  will  get  wise 
sooner  or  later.  The  day’s  mail  is  important, 
but  I open  it  with  misgivings  and  inward 
shaking.  Without  fail,  someone  is  sure  to 
demand:  “Why  don’t  you  write  something 
about  muzzle-loaders?  You  always  write 
'about  fishing  and  hunting  and  we  muzzle- 
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loading  fans  would  like  to  see  something 
about  our  sport!”  In  fishing  season,  the 
hunters  complain  that  there  isn’t  enough 
hunting  news,  and  in  hunting  season,  the 
fishermen  want  to  know  why  you  don’t 
write  something  angling. 

Furthermore,  the  columnist  is  expected  to 
know  everything.  Most  of  them  are  willing 
to  admit  that  they  know  almost  everything, 
but  even  the  most  egotistical  staggers  under 
some  of  the  questions  asked. 

How  would  you  answer  good  old  Regular 
Reader  when  he  asks  a question  like  this: 
“Me  and  my  friends  got  into  an  argument 
over  whether  an  owl  sleeps  with  its  eyes 
open  or  not.  I say  it  does.  Please  answer 
this  and  help  me  win  a five  dollar  bet.” 

They  ask  for  the  sizes  of  the  largest  deer 
and  bear  ever  killed  in  Pennsylvania.  They 
want  the  complete  list  of  boats  and  captains 
in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  sports  fishing  in- 
dustry (there  are  some  700).  They  ask 
complete  details  on  how  to  get  to  some  spot 
by  trolley,  bus  and  train  and  what  time 
each  means  of  transportation  leaves  a cer- 
tain spot.  They  ask  you  to  identify  some 
fish,  described  vaguely  in  their  letters  as 
“about  eight  inches  long  with  yellow  scales 
and  a funny-looking  spot  near  its  tail.” 
They  ask  for  the  exact  location  of  Lake 
Winniboonsocket  in  New  Hampshire  and 
what  kind  of  fish  and  game  can  be  found 
there  and  how  much  boat  rental  is  charged. 

If  you  think  that  answering  these  ques- 
tions isn’t  a job  in  itself,  you  should  try  it 
for  a while.  It  takes  an  hour,  perhaps,  to 
write  the  day’s  column,  but  I have  spent 
four  hours  or  more  looking  up  the  answer 
to  some  trivial  question.  That  is,  it  is 


Whosis? 


tr  ivisd  to  everyone  but  the  person  who  asks 
it.  He’s  serious  about  it  and  expects  a 
reply.  I maintain  a large  library  (bought 
with  my  own  money)  and  a complex  filing 
system  principally  so  I can  answer  such 
inquiries.  I am  overcome  with  gratitude 
when  I get  a question  that  I can  answer 
from  my  own  experience  without  digging 
into  reference  works. 

There  is  another  curious  angle  to  being  an 
outdoor  writer.  You  are  expected  to  be  an 
expert  wherever  you  go  and  whatever  form 
of  fishing  or  hunting  you  follow.  I am  the 
first  to  admit  that  I’m  not  much  of  a wing- 
shot,  that  I’m  not  a good  surfeaster,  that  I 
can’t  tell  a buck  from  a doe  deer  by  its 
tracks  in  the  snow  and  that  I don’t  know 
how  to  checker  guns — but  I’m  expected  to 
be  good  at  everything.  Wherever  the  out- 
door writer  goes,  he  is  certain  to  be  watched 
surreptitiously  and  critically. 

If  he  misses  an  easy  shot  in  sight  of  some 
stranger  who  knows  he  is  an  outdoor  colum- 
nist, he  can  almost  hear  the  guy  spreading 
the  word  later:  “Humph!  So-and-So  is 

just  a big  bluff.  Doesn’t  know  a thing  about 
hunting  and  yet  he  writes  about  it.”  Any 
other  person  could  miss  the  same  shot  and 
get  by  with  a bit  of  kidding.  The  outdoor 
writer  commits  a sin  when  he  fails  to  be  an 
expert. 

It’s  impossible  to  be  expert  at  everything. 
That  brings  up  another  side  to  the  matter. 
Most  men  like  one  or  two  kinds  of  hunting, 
one  or  two  kinds  of  fishing  and  follow  them 
only.  Whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  the  out- 
door writer  had  better  try  every  kind  or 
get  hell  from  the  readers. 

If,  for  ex^mnle,  m*'  favorite  hunting  is 
for  grouse  and  deer  I can’t  stick  to  those 
two  things.  I must,  willy-nilly,  go  pheasant 
hunting,  rabbit  hunting,  gunning  for  squir- 
rels, woodchuck  shooting,  crow  hunting, 
’coon  hunting,  quail  shooting  and  gunning 
for  bears.  Most  men  can  go  trout  fishing 
and  partyboat  angling  only  if  they  wish. 
Not  me.  I must  fish  for  trout,  smallmouth 
bass,  largemouth  bass,  pickerel,  panfish,  eels, 
catfish,  suckers.  I must  go  partyboat  fish- 
ing, trolling  for  striped  bass  or  tuna,  pier 
fishing,  surf  casting,  rowboat  fishing  in  the 
bays. 

Some  of  the  things  the  writer  must  do  are 
pretty  dull,  but  if  he  neglects  them  he  will 
hear  about  it  from  Regular  Reader  who 
wants  to  know  why  his  favorite  sport  of 
“trapping  moles”  is  neglected.  This  is  also 
expensive  because  each  type  of  fishing  or 
hunting  usually  requires  specialized  equip- 
ment— and  the  paper  doesn’t  buy  that.  I 
have  guns  that  are  seldom  used  except 
once  or  twice  a year  for  certain  kinds  of 


hunting.  I have  fishing  tackle  that  runs 
into  hundreds  of  (follars  and  half  of  it 
seldom  sees  service.  I have  tents,  rucksacks, 
camping  equipment.  Some  of  it  I need 
badly,  but  other  items  are  owned  solely 
so  I can  use  them  occasionally  and  thus  be 
able  to  write  about  them  first-hand. 

Then  there  are  the  arguments.  God  bless 
us,  the  arguments!  If  someone  has  a bone 
to  pick  with  the  State  Game  Commission, 
he'  can’t  wait  until  he  pounds  the  ear  of 
some  outdoor  columnist.  If  there  aren’t 
enough  fish  in  a section,  according  to  some- 
one introduced  to  an  outdoor  writer,  the 
writer  will  hear  about  it  at  great  length. 
“What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?”  the 
irate  angler  or  hunter  always  demands.  The 
poor  bewildered  outdoor  writer  doesn’t  ex- 
actly know.  He  just  wishes  he  could  get 
out  of  there  for  a few  minutes. 

He  is  expected  to  stop  pollution,  end  soil 
erosion,  solve  the  predator  problem,  make 
certain  the  deer  are  fed  in  mid-winter,  ar- 
range for  better  grouse  cover  and  see  that 
each,  mill  pond  is  stocked  with  fish. 

These  crusaders  for  various  reforms  don’t 
realize  that  a column  given  over  day  after 
day  to  pounding  at  one  thing  will  lose  its 
general  reader  interest.  When  it  does  that, 
it  can’t  help  any  reform.  The  salt  water 
fisherman  isn’t  the  least  damned  bit  inter- 
ested in  duck  shooting  on  Lake  Erie.  The 
deer  hunter  doesn’t  care  if  crabbing  is 
lousy  on  the  lower  Chesapeake  Bay.  The 
writer  can’t  harp  on  one  subject  too  much. 

Finally,  there  is  a physical  problem.  The 
(Continued  on  Page  35) 
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You  can  talk  conservation  on  the  street  corner  ...  In  the  barber  shop,  etc. 


LET'S  TALK  CONSERVATION 

By  BRANDEN  J.  CONNELLY 


WHAT  can  I,  personally,  contribute  to 
conservation? 

This  question  is  pondered  by  a multitude 
of  persons  who  have  developed  an  interest, 
in  varying  degrees,  toward  insuring  the  per- 
manency of  our  natural  heritage.  The  group 
includes  active  members  of  sportsmen’s 
clubs  and  various  conservation  and  protec- 
tive organizations,  as  well  as  the  more  casual 
observer  who  has  acquired  the  interest,  but 
“just  hasn’t  gotten  around”  to  playing  an 
active  role. 

One  of  the  answers  to  this  $64  question 
is  that  you  can  do  much,  through  simple 
effort,  in  educating  an  adult  along  conser- 
vation lines.  You,  as  an  individual,  can 
succeed  where  lecturers,  newspapers,  radio, 
and  other  media  have  failed  to  stimulate 
interest. 

To  educate  the  adult  population  in  con- 
servation, use  has  been  made  of  the  press 
and  the  printed  word;  missionary  work  by 
lecturers;  and  liberal  employment  of  mo- 
tion picture  films  and  the  radio.  Strangely 
enough,  these  efforts  have  barely  scratched 
the  surface  and  leave  the  majority  of  people 
yet  to  be  reached. 


Lectures  have  proved  their  worth  as  a 
means  of  further  educating  persons  already 
interested  in  conservation,  but  generally 
speaking,  they  have  failed  in  the  most  vital 
objective,  that  of  converting  the  layman 
from  a bystander  to  an  active  participant. 
The  reason,  naturally  enough,  is  that  a 
person  not  already  having  an  interest  in 
conservation,  cannot  be  enticed  into  at- 
tending the  lecture.  The  net  result  is  a 
conservationist  talking  to  a group  of  con- 
servationists— furthering  their  knowledge, 
but  failing,  generally,  to  multiply  the  fold. 

The  same  holds  true  to  a great  extent  in 
the  use  of  educational  films  and  the  radio. 
If  not  already  interested,  Mr.  Average  Citi- 
zen will  decline  to  attend  the  showing  of 
the  film,  or  turn  the  radio  dial  when  the 
program  begins. 

Probably  the  greatest  means  of  reaching 
the  majority  of  the  populace  is  through  the 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  but  unfor- 
tunately, in  the  process  of  editing,  much 
conservation  news  is  eliminated.  Then,  too, 
on  the  average  newspaper,  conservation 
news  is  handled  by  the  outdoor  editor  or 
writer  who  may  be  mainly  interested  in 


writing  glowing  tales  of  hunting  and  fishing 
successes,  tips  on  how  to  angle  and  where 
to  find  pheasant — while  conservation,  which 
makes  these  sports  possible,  is  often  neg- 
lected. It’s  like  eulogizing  the  halfback  who 
raced  60  yards  for  the  winning  touchdown 
and  neglecting  to  mention  the  other  guys 
who  ran  perfect  interference  to  set  up  the 
score. 

There  is,  then,  by  the  process  of  elimi- 
nation, but  one  effective  method  of  kind- 
ling the  initial  interest  in  conservation — 
through  personal  contact.  This  is  where 
you  come  in. 

You  can  talk  conservation  to  others.  Casu- 
ally, in  ordinary  every-day  conversation, 
you  can  gain  more  converts  than  through 
any  other  medium.  And  the  method  is  sur- 
prisingly simple  and  painless. 

How  many  mornings  have  you  started 
conversation  with  your  business  associates 
or  friends  with  the  comment:  “Did  you  read 
about  that  big  robbery  in  the  east?”  or 
“wasn’t  that  some  storm  they  had  up  in 
northern  Minnesota?”  The  answer  is — 
you’ve  done  it  practically  every  morning, 
(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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TREAT  YOUR  PELTS  WITH  RESPECT 

By  HARRY  VANCLEVE 

Improper  skinning  and  preparation  of  pelts  costs  trappers  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually 


HUNDREDS  of  thousands  of  dollars  are 
lost  to  trappers  annually  because  pelts 
are  improperly  skinned,  fleshed,  stretched, 
and  dried.  This  is  a great  economic  loss,  not 
only  to  the  -trapping  fraternity  but  to  the 
raw  fur  trade  and  can  be  prevented  if  trap- 
pers will  exercise  greater  care  in  selecting 
equipment  and  will  learn  the  correct  tech- 
nique of  skinning  and  preparing  pelts. 

Wilderness  trappers  usually  whip  off  the 
pelts  of  captured  fur -bearers  on  the  trap 
line,  or  on  the  spot,  so  to  speak.  The  pelts 
are  rolled  or  wrapped  and  carried  back  to 
camp  for  the  finishing  touches. 

Trappers  in  settled  areas  usually  main- 
tain comparatively  short  trapping  lines  and 
travel  back  and  forth,  either  by  foot,  horse- 
back, canoe  or  automobile.  These  trappers 
sometimes  bring  the  animal  carcass  back 
home  for  skinning. 

In  either  event  most  trappers  maintain  a 
headquarters  camp  and  can  procure  or  make 
proper  pelting  and  finishing  equipment. 

Pelt  drying  boards. — First  in  importance 
is  an  ample  supply  of  properly  made  dry- 
ing boards.  Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be 
placed  on  the  vital  need  for  providing  the 
proper  sizes  and  shapes  of  pelt  drying 
boards,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  called, 
stretching  boards.  Unfortunately  the  word 
“stretching”  is  too  often  taken  literally 
by  trappers  and  stretching  boards  are 
s-t-r-e-t-c-h-i-n-g  boards  in  fact.  Boards 
that  are  out  of  proportion  or  skins  that  are 
stretched  out  of  proportion  always  results 
in  misshapen  pelts.  These  are  an  eyesore 
and  are  materially  disqualified  by  the  raw 
fur  buyer.  Your  goods  are  on  display  when 
you  show  them  to  the  buyer  and  otherwise 
good  pelts  are  certainly  shown  at  a dis- 
advantage if  improperly  dried.  They  not 
only  lack  trimness  but  if  overstretched  in- 
variably show  up  natural  thin  spots  that 
should  be  pinched  and  covered  with  under- 
fur and  guard  fur. 

Most  trappers  prefer  to  make  their  own 
drying  boards  and  here  is  where  the  skill 
and  workmanship  of  the  individual  trapper 
comes  into  play.  Drying  boards  should  be 
smooth  and  as  finished  as  possible.  It  is 
just  as  easy  to  make  a thing  right  as  it  is 
to  make  it  in  a slipshod  fashion  and  this 
axiom  certainly  applies  to  trapper’s  equip- 
ment. Many  trappers  use  formed  wire  or 
cut  steel  stretchers.  Good  results  can  be 
obtained  by  proper  care  both  in  selecting  the 
proper  size  and  keeping  the  edges  free  from 
corrosion  or  rust.  If  this  is  not  watched 
carefully  damaged  pelts  will  result.  Fine 
furs,  such  as  mink,  fox,  etc.,  should  be 
handled  only  on  wood  drying  boards. 

Skinning  knives  and  appliances. — The 
trapper’s  prime  requisite  for  the  actual  work 


of  pelting  is  a good  trapper’s  knife.  The 
right  kind  of  knife  is  equipped  with  a slitting 
blade,  a skinning  blade,  and  a small  blade 
for  general  use.  Each  blade  should  be  kept 
keen  and  sharp.  A dull  blade  will  cause 
more  damage  to  pelts  than  a sharp  blade 
that  does  its  work  smoothly  and  without 
friction. 

Small,  medium  and  large  fleshing  boards 
should  be  provided.  These  are  best  made 
of  2-  by  8-inch  material,  4 feet  long  and 
tapered  from  8 inches  at  the  upper  end  to 
2 inches.  Smaller  sizes  can  be  provided  for 
animals  smaller  -than  a fox.  The  upper  side 
should  be  slightly  rounded  to  fit  the  curve 
in  the  fleshing  knife. 

The  fleshing  knife  has  a large,  curved 
knife  edge  with  a handle  on  each  side. 
The  edge  should  be  dull  so  as  not  to  cut 
the  pelt.  If  preferred  a complete  set  of 
fleshing  instruments  can  be  made  or  secured 
of  wood. 

Another  appliance  that  comes  in  handy 
is  a tall  -slit  guide.  The  manufactured  guides 
are  metal  troughs  tapered  to  fit  the  tail. 
An  old  umbrella  rib  also  makes  a good 
tail  slit  guide.  A tablespoon  is  also  handy 
for  scraping  and  removing  excess  fat. 

In  addition  the  trapper  should  also  pro- 
vide himself  with  a tack  hammer  and  tacks 
and  split  sticks  for  removing  tail  bones,  a 
pair  of  nippers  for  cutting  toes,  and  plenty 
of  clean  hardwood  sawdust  to  absorb  fat 


and  dirt  and  give  a good  gripping  surface 
on  the  pelt. 

The  stretched  open  or  open-handled 
method  is  used  almost  universally  for 
beaver,  badger,  raccoon,  bear  and  wildcat, 
although  some  fur  buyers  prefer  to  have 
the  full  furred  northern  type  of  coon  cased. 
Open  skins  are  taken  off  by  cutting  the 
skin  straight  down  the  belly,  from  the  lower 
jaw  to  the  vent,  then  slitting  the  front  and 
hind  legs  to  the  body  cut,  after  which  the 
skin  is  carefully  removed  from  carcass. 

The  case -handled  method  is  used  for 
such  furs  as  wolf,  fox,  coyote,  martin,  fisher, 
mink,  otter,  lynx,  skunk,  opossum,  muskrat, 
ermine,  and  civet  cat.  Cased  skins  are  taken 
off  by  cutting  down  the  back  of  the  hind 
legs  to  the  vent  and  then  peeling  the  skin 
off  carefully  toward  the  head. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  skin  as 
free  from  flesh  as  possible.  Use  a sharp 
knife  but  guard  against  cutting  into  the 
skin.  Peel  the  skin  from  the  front  legs, 
cut  the  ears  close  to  the  head  and  use  great 
care  in  skinning  around  the  eyes,  nose  and 
mouth. 

Feet  and  tails. — It  is  the  customary  prac- 
tice to  cut  the  tails  off  the  muskrat,  beaver 
and  opossum.  The  feet  should  be  cut  off 
the  following  animals;  muskrat,  beaver, 
opossum,  skunk,  raccoon,  badger,  civet  cat, 
and  coyote.  The  feet  of  the  other  animals 
f Continued  on  Page  35 ) 


The  more  carefully  you  handle  your  pelts  the  more  foldin’  money  you  get  for  them. 
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HAD  MOONS  OF  NOVEMBER 

By  JAMES  R.  HAYES 


HILE  many  outdoorsmen  and  natural- 
ists reserve  a tongue-in-cheek  attitude 
for  the  subject  of  moon  lore  and  theories 
of  lunar  influence  on  wildlife,  still  there 
are  many  phases  of  animal  phenomenon 
that  cannot  be  explained  through  scientific 
or  logical  deduction.  Since  the  beginning 
of  time  the  moon  has  held  a certain  mys- 
terious appeal  for  men.  Many  of  our  words 
— luna/tic  from  the  latin  meaning  crazy — 
and  legends  have  arisen  from  this  theory. 
European  mythology,  always  the  home  of 
werewolves,  vampires  and  monsters  has 
given  wide  rein  to  such  legend.  And  while 
much  of  this  superstition  has  been  thor- 
oughly debunked,  there  remain  other 
theories  and  phases  of  hitherto  unexplained 
wildlife  phenomenon  that  can  easily  be 
attributed  to  lunar  influence. 

That  the  moon  wields  tremendous  potency 
on  the  physical  structure  of  the  earth  can- 
not be  denied.  Twice  a day  it  gathers  up 
the  waters  of  the  earth  and  sends  them 
pulsing  round  the  globe  to  sweeten  and 
purify  it,  to  help  give  birth  to  the  winds 
and  the  rains,  to  cause  the  rivers  to  flow, 
to  make  life  more  varied.  Twice  a day  the 
moon  lifts  the  crust  of  the  earth  a small 
fraction  of  an  inch.  The  waning  and  de- 
velopment of  the  moon  moves  in  a great, 
regular  cycle,  and  into  the  phases  of  this 
cycle  can  be  fitted  and  patterned  many  of 
the  behavior  traits  of  birds  and  animals. 

Of  all  earth  creatures  influenced  by  the 
moon’s  attraction,  none  react  more  violently 
than  do  the  grouse.  By  a strange  law  of 
nature,  all  partridges  go  crazy  with  the  first 
full  moon  of  November.  They  become  pos- 
sessed with  a mad  hankering  to  get  away 
somewhere,  and  the  wisest  of  them  do  all 
sorts  of  foolish  things  at  this  period.  They 
go  soaring  across  the  countryside  at  great 
speed,  crashing  into  buildings  and  through 
windows,  tearing  themselves  to  bits  on  tele- 
phone wires.  They  fly  high  into  the  air  to 
come  crashing  back  to  earth  in  deadly 
-power  dives..  They  sit  up  all  night  disturb- 
ing their  neighbors  with  mad  drumming. 


Daylight  finds  them  in  all  sorts  of  foolish 
places.  They  come  out  of  their  madness 
walking  about  in  great  cities,  perched  on 
moving  trains  and  on  board  of  boats,  in 
swamps  .and  over  the  open  sea.  The  late 
author  and  naturalist,  Ernest  Thompson 
Seton  offered  the  explanation  that  this  craze 
may  be  a relic  of  bygone  migration  habits, 
and  that  its  effect  is  to  break  up  the  flocks 
and  prevent  constant  intermarrying. 

In  the  December  Game  News  Field  Di- 
vision Supervisor  Maurice  Sherman  re- 
ported a drummer  grouse  that  kept  the 
woods  of  Potter  County  resounding  to  his 
thumping  all  through  the  night  of  Novem- 
ber 20,  1945.  “A  moon  shone  somewhat  hazy 
in  the  eastern  skies  ...”  wrote  Super- 
visor Sherman.  A glance  at  the  1945  almanac 
discloses  the  enlightening  information  that 
the  moon  came  full  on  November  19th.  On 
the  20th  the  drummer  grouse  was  still  in 
his  madness. 

One  of  the  weirdest  experiences  I have 
ever  known  occurred  during  the  period  of 
full  moontide  in  November  several  years 
ago.  We  had  been  hunting  in  Bedford 
County,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to  en- 
joy some  excellent  grouse  shooting.  After 
supper  we  went  out  on  the  front  porch. 
The  moon  would  rise  full  for  the  first  time 
in  November  predicted  Fred  Baker,  an 
amateur  astronomer.  It  was  dusk,  and  the 
countryside  was  covered  with  a slight  mist. 
Everything  was  very  quiet,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  a quickening  in  the  air,  as  if  a storm 
were  brewing.  The  atmosphere  seemed 
charged  with  anticipation. 

The  moon  rose  slowly  above  the  eastern 
mountain  slope,  a yellowish-orange  ball  of 
color.  Our  dogs  seemed  very  nervous.  They 
whined  and  squirmed.  On  the  hillside  to 
the  right  of  our  cabin  we  heard  a grouse 
begin  to  drum:  thump  . . . thump  . . . 
thump  . . . thrrrrrrrr.  The  rest  of  the 

group  went  into  the  cabin  to  play  cards, 
but  I stayed  on  the  porch  to  await  develop- 
ments. 


Half  an  hour  later  the  moon  had  com- 
pletely cleared  the  ridges  and  was  climbing 
high  into  the  night  sky.  Down  in  the  hollow 
I heard  a fox  bark.  He  gave  several  sharp, 
quick  yaps,  then  a long,  drawn  out  un- 
earthly howl.  The  dog  nearest  me  let  out 
a low  moan;  the  hair  was  standing  erect  on 
his  back,  and  his  eyes  were  wide  and 
frightened.  He  crawled  under  my  chair  and 
lay  there  shivering. 

Several  times  I heard  the  fox  howl,  and 
the  grouse  was  joined  in  his  wild  thumping 
by  another  drummer  on  the  opposite  hill- 
side. Several  times  I heard  grouse  flush 
from  the  woods,  and  once  I heard  the  quick 
beat  of  wings  roaring  down  through  the 
valley. 

I heard  all  these  things,  and  I expected 
to  hear  them.  The  reaction  of  our  dogs 
bore  out  my  suspicious  that  some  mysterious 
force  was  moving  over  the  earth.  The 
hunting  was  extremely  poor  for  the  rest 
of  our  stay.  The  grouse  were  scattered  from 
their  usual  haunts,  and  what  few  we  did 
flush  went  thundering  up  beyond  gunshot 
range. 

But  “moon  madness”  is  not  restricted  to 
the  grouse  family.  Rabbits,  foxes,  wolves, 
owls,  and  deer  show  definite  reactions  to 
certain  lunar  cycles,  especially  in  spring 
when  their  wild  spirits  are  accentuated  with 
the  mating  instinct. 

The  effect  of  the  moon  on  the  life  and 
behavior  traits  of  grouse,  being  stronger 
and  more  consistent  than  on  other  creatures, 
offers  the  best  case.  The  moon  may  be  behind 
clouds,  completely  obscured  from  view,  and 
the  reaction  will  be  the  same,  just  as  the 
tides  will  continue  to  run  on  stormy  nights. 
The  theory  of  “moon  madness”  is  indeed 
a mysterious  study,  and  all  the  answers  may 
never  be  known.  And  although  we  may 
never  truly  know  just  what  value  our 
theories  have,  we  can  watch  and  wait  and 
speculate  on  the  weird  and  mysterious  at- 
tractions that  sweep  over  our  lands  with 
the  coming  of  the  mad  moon  of  November 
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THE  QUAIL  DOG 


PLINKING 

By  TED  TRUEBLOOD 


ONE  OF  the  most  enjoyable  off-season  shooting  sports  is 
plinking  with  a .22  rifle  or  pistol.  Furthermore,  it  is  the  best 
sort  of  practice  for  game  shooting  with  the  little  rifle.  If  you  can 
hit  a chip  bobbing  down  a rapid  stream,  the  chances  are  excellent 
that  you  also  can  bowl  over  a cottontail  dodging  down  the  corn 
rows. 

Right  off  the  bat,  let  me  state  that  there  is  plinking  and  plinking. 
One  man  will  go  out  with  his  .22  for  an  afternoon  of  sport,  and 
he  will  come  back  refreshed  and  with  a clear  conscience,  not 
having  damaged  anybody’s  property,  endangered  persons  nor 
livestock,  nor  violated  the  game  laws. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  a few  individuals  of  another  type.  They 
shoot  telephone  insulators  and  highway  signs,  shatter  bottles 
along  the  roadside;  they  are  careless  as  to  the  direction  in  which 
they  shoot,  and,  if  they  get  a chance,  will  bowl  over  a pheasant, 
squirrel  or  rabbit,  even  though  the  season  may  be  closed.  All 
careful,  law-abiding  sportsmen  should  help  to  crack  down  on  this 
type  because  they  are  the  ones  who  give  the  sport  of  shooting 
a black  eye. 

Now,  with  the  preaching  out  of  the  way,  let’s  get  on  with  the 
subject.  One  of  the  best  targets  for  the  plinker  is  a chip,  tin  can 
or  bottle  floating  on  a rapid  stream.  A good  shot,  who  can  place 
his  bullets  right  where  he  wants  them  can  bounce  a chip  out 
of  the  water  half  a dozen  times  as  it  floats  by.  The  secret,  of 
course,  is  to  shoot  just  below  the  target,  barely  clearing  the  lower 
edge.  The  bullet  striking  the  water  right  under  it  will  throw 
even  a sizeable  chip  a yard  high. 

The  only  precaution  necessary  to  enjoy  this  sport  safely  is  to 
shoot  in  a spot  where  there  is  a high  bank  or  a good  steep  h; 
in  the  background.  You  can  count  on  nine  out  of  ten  bullets 
glancing  off  water,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  shoot  on  a pond  or 
stream  in  flat,  farming  country.  Don’t  forget  the  .22’s  lethal  po- 
tentialities, just  because  it  doesn’t  make  much  noise. 

It  is  perfectly  natural  when  shooting  to  want  some  results  at 
the  other  end.  If  the  target  jumps,  swings  or  shatters  with  a well 
placed  shot  it  adds  a great  deal  to  the  sport.  This  explains  the 
charm  of  targets  floating  on  a stream.  Not  only  are  they  moving 
; right  along,  but  something  happens  every  shot.  You  can  spot  your 
misses,  and  there  never  is  any  question  when  you  get  a hit. 

Another  good  target  is  a tin  can  suspended  by  a string.  Set  it 
swinging,  then  walk  back  and  start  to  shoot.  A good  shot  can 
keep  it  bouncing,  whirling  and  swinging  until  he  empties  his 
magazine.  As  with  the  floating  chip,  the  range  can  be  regulated 
by  the  shooter’s  ability.  Dad  can  back  off  a few  yards  farther, 
! and  the  swinging  can  becomes  as  tough  a target  for  him  as  it 
is  for  the  boys  at  a shorter  distance.  In  the  same  way  it  is  simple 
to  shoot  both  a pistol  and  a rifle  at  the  same  target.  You  just 
let  the  pistol  fan  take  his  turn  at  about  half  rifle  range. 

(Continued  on  Page  33) 


By  HERBERT  KENDRICK 

OF  ALL  our  game  birds  the  proud,  aristocratic  white-bibbed 
bobwhite  synchronizes  most  perfectly  with  a gun  dog.  It 
is  perhaps  the  only  upland  game  bird  that  gives  an  ordinary 
pointer  or  setter  a fair  showing,  and  without  a doubt  gives  the 
class  dog  an  opportunity  to  reach  supreme  heights.  Despite  its 
canny  secretive  nature  and  tricky  education  acquired  from  ex- 
perience, the  little  fellow  is  comparatively  easy  for  the  trained 
dog  to  handle.  The  covey  will  roost  on  the  ground  in  weedy, 
brushy  places,  feed  in  the  fields  in  the  morning,  water  and  dust 
himself  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  feed  again  in  the  afternoon,  and 
roost  at  night  near  the  previous  night’s  location.  During  the  en- 
tire day  his  range  will  vary  but  little  from  that  of  ordinary  farm 
poultry. 

When  the  bird  dog  becomes  familiar  with  an  area  where  several 
covies  reside,  he  learns  to  locate  them  without  difficulty,  and  once 
he  scents  the  moving  birds  and  freezes  on  point  his  game  usually 
lies  tight  until  flushed  by  the  gunner.  The  scattered  birds  then 
fly  to  the  safest  cover,  and  here  the  seasoned  quail  dog  exhibits 
his  greatness.  Single  shooting  over  a good  dog  in  woods  and  brush 
is  mighty  sporting  indeed.  This  eight  ounce  bird  flies  fast,  dodges 
effectively,  and  under  many  conditions  presents  a difficult  target 
for  the  best  of  gunners. 

. The  bobwhite  is  found  in  largest  numbers  in  the  southland  be- 
cause the  Ol’  Master  failed  to  equip  him  to  contend  with  frigid 
climates,  yet  his  family  invaded  our  state  many  years  ago  and 
seemed  to  thrive  in  the  farmlands  until  the  “big  freeze”  several 
years  ago.  The  ice  and  snow  and  sub-zero  temperatures  thinned 
his  ranks  to  a few  scattered  birds  that  have  multiplied  very  well 
in  recent  years. 

With  the  help  of  the  Game  Commission  new  stock  has  been 
released  in  southern  counties  and  once  more  this  interesting  bird 
is  on  the  increase. 

The  bobwhite  is  well  worth  the  effort  and  expense  to  repopulate 
the  depleted  areas.  Even  though  he  lacks  the  cunning  of  the 
grouse  and  the  tricks  of  the  ringneck,  let  him  have  his  favorite 
covers  and  his  self  protective  strategy  will  not  be  much  less  than 
our  toughest  game  bird. 

More  men  hunt  quail  than  any  other  game  except  the  cottontail 
rabbit;  more  stories  are  told  of  quail  hunting,  and  more  dogs  are 
trained  and  used  for  quail  hunting  than  any  other  game  bird. 
So  popular  is  this  sport  that  it  is  known  throughout  the  country 
simply  as  “bird  hunting.” 

Since  the  bobwhite  is  found  in  the  open  country  where  the 
fields  are  large,  the  dog  must  be  trained  to  go  wide  and  fast, 
thereby  saving  his  master  many  unnecessary  steps.  The  experi- 
enced animal  will  circle  the  fields  seeking  the  scent  of  birds 
leaving  brushy  cover  and  entering  the  seedy  fields.  Some  of  the 
greatest  pictures  of  hunting  are  those  showing  magnificent  dogs 
quartering  level  country  seeking  quail. 

(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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A few  of  the  bags  of  County  mail  which  are  on  hand  to  greet  employes  of  the  predator 
control  section  every  morning  throughout  the  winter  months. 


If  bounty  payments  on  foxes  from  June  1 
to  December  31,  1946  plus  the  activities  of 
Game  Protectors,  and  organized  sportsmen 
in  thinning  out  the  ranks  of  Br’er  Reynard 
and  his  family  can  be  used  as  a barometer 
between  50,000  and  55,000  foxes  will  have 
been  taken  before  the  winter  is  over.  This 
will  exceed  by  10,000  the  number  taken  last 
year,x  when  an  all-time  record  of  45,624 
foxes  was  rolled  up. 

Bounty  on  all  species  probated  from  June 
1 through  December  31  include  5,772  weasels, 
an  increase  of  more  than  2,600  over  the 
previous  year;  9,708  gray  foxes,  an  increase 
of  2,600;  14,579  red  foxes,  an  increase  of 
more  than  2,900;  1,007  Great  Horned  owls, 
an  increase  of  233;  and  50  Goshawks,  a de- 
crease of  42  over  the  previous  year. 

Rewards  paid  on  these  species  during 
the  seven  months  totalled  $107,048  as  com- 
pared with  $81,262  paid  during  the  same 
months  in  1945,  or  an  increase  of  $25,786. 


During  the  same  period  Game  Protec- 
tors also  carried  on  an  extensive  predator 
control  program  in  which  they  netted  889 
red  foxes;  577  gray  foxes;  72  weasels;  1,342 
hawks  (unprotected)  28  Great  Horned  owls; 
7,652  crows;  2 wildcats;  1,956  stray  house 
cats,  2,363  other  species  (including  snakes, 
dogs,  porcupines,  etc.),  or  a grand  total  of 
14,882. 

Game  Protectors  also  lectured  on  predator 
control  to  627  organizations  and  gave  in- 
structions on  proper  trapping  methods  to 
2,280  individuals. 

Only  the  surface  of  the  fox  problem  is 
being  scratched  at  present.  These  animals 
increased  so  tremendously  during  the  war 
years  through  lack  of  proper  control  that 
only  the  annual  surplus  is  now  being  har- 
vested. More  strenuous  efforts  will  have 
to  be  made  to  cut  in  on  the  seed  stock  of 
Br’er  Reynard  before  he  and  his  family  can 
be  brought  to  the  point  where  they  can  be 
properly  controlled. 


LEFFLER-LAMBERTON 

REELECTED 

Ross  L.  Leffler,  Pittsburgh,  and 
Robert  Lamberton,  Franklin,  were 
reelected  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent respectively  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission at  its  January  9 meeting 
in  Harrisburg.  The-  highlights  of 
the  meeting  will  appear  in  the 
February  issue. 


BIRD  CHARTS  AVAILABLE 

At  long  last  a series  of  four  splendid 
charts  depicting  Pennsylvania  Winter 
Birds,  Summer  Birds,  Game  Birds  and 
Birds  of  Prey,  in  beautiful  six  color 
lithography,  has  been  made  available, 
under  a far-sighted  educational  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  Game  Commis- 
sion, for  schools,  bird  clubs,  Scouts 
and  other  organizations  interested  in 
learning  more  about  our  feathered 
friends. 

The  charts,  one  of  which  is  repro- 
duced in  miniature  on  the  back  cover, 
are  26"  x 30",  with  metal  strips  at  top 
and  bottom  and  a hanger.  They  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Commission  at 
Harrisburg  for  the  cost  price  of  $1.50 
per  set  of  four,  or  50c  singly. 

They  are  the  work  of  Jacob  Bates 
Abbott,  nationally  famous  artist  and 
naturalist,  who  draws  the  fine  wild- 
life covers  and  illustrations  for  “Game 
News.” 

Never  has  such  a representation  of 
bird-life  been  depicted  in  color  draw- 
ings since  the  advent  years  ago  of  the 
well-known  Audubon  Bird  Charts.  It 
is  hoped  local  School  Boards  will  recog- 
nize in  them  a valuable  adjunct  to  the 
teaching  of  nature  study  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  and 
plan  to  equip  the  teachers  in  their 
grade  levels  with  these  beautiful 
moderately  priced  visual  aids.  It  is 
also  hoped  sportsmen’s  clubs,  service 
clubs,  patriotic  organizations  and  civic 
groups  will  get  behind  the  program 
especially  in  instances  where  local 
school  boards  have  no  money. 


STOLEN— One  Ithaca  Field  Grade  12-gauge 
double  barrel  hammerless  gun  No.  335355.  Please 
notify  Harold  A.  Marhoeffer,  R.  D.  No.  7,  Mead- 
ville,  Pa. 
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GAME  KILL 

Preliminary  reports  on  the  small  and  big 
game  kills  for  the  past  season  are  as  fol- 
lows: The  small  game  kill,  based  on  esti- 
mates of  Field  Officers  include:  1,524,000 

rabbits;  770,000  squirrels;  2,500  wild  turkeys; 

213.000  ringneck  pheasants;  114,000  raccoons; 

8.000  quail;  17,000  woodcocks;  28,000  ducks 
and  geese;  3,500  shorebirds;  2,600  doves  and 

228.000  woodchucks. 

Big  game  reports,  which  all  successfu' 
hunters  are  required  to  submit,  totalled 
29,900  antlered  deer,  4,157  antlerless  deer, 
and  312  black  bears. 

The  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that 
not  all  successful  deer  and  bear  hunters 
have  reported  their  trophies  and  urged  them 
to  do  so  at  once  so  that  final  tabulations 
can  be  completed.  They  will  be  accepted 
even  though  the  deadline  for  filing  them  is 
past. 


Mrs.  Margaret  Weirauch  left,  a 1946  Annie  Oakley  from  Lebanon  with  8-pointer  bagged 
in  that  county.  Her  companion,  Mrs.  Margaret  Roof,  also  from  Lebanon,  was  not  so 
lucky.  She  missed.  Better  luck  next  time  Mrs.  Roof — Photo  Lebanon  Daily  News. 


THE  BEAVER  SEASON 


HUNTING  ACCIDENTS 

There  were  8 less  fatal  hunting  accidents 
this  season  than  last,  although  more  hunters 
were  afield  than  ever  before.  Only  29  fatal 
mishaps  occurred,  10  in  small  game  season 
10  in  big  game  season,  6 during  the  wood- 
chuck season  and  3 pre-season  accidents. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  non- 
fatalities jumped  124  over  the  previous  year. 
There  were  356  non-fatal  mishaps,  286  in 
small  game  season,  42  in  deer  season,  20  in 
woodchuck  season  and  8 pre-season.  True 
many  of  these  were  of  a minor  nature  and 
were  due  to  heavy  concentration.  Nonethe- 
less, the  fact  remains  that  they  could  easily 
have  been  avoided  had  precautions  been 
taken. 


LICENSES  REVOKED 

Four  cases  of  handling  firearms  carelessly, 
resulting  in  bodily  injury  to  hunters,  were 
revoked  by  the  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions. 
The  Commission  also  revoked  for  one  to 
several  years  the  licenses  of  240  hunters  for 
violations  of  the  Game  Laws,  which  were 
unusually  large  in  number  and  serious  in 
nature  this  season.  More  than  $110,000  in 
penalties  were  collected  during  the  past 
seven  months,  nearly  half  of  which  were 
obtained  during  November  and  December, 
including  over  $7,500  from  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia  deer  hunters  who  were  caught 
redhanded  in  a wholesale  deer  slaughter  in 
Tioga  County. 


CARELESS  HUNTERS  LAMPOONED 
IN  NRA  SAFETY  FILM 

“Trigger-Happy  Harry”  is  the  title  of  a 
16  mm.  Kodachrome  motion  picture  in 
sound,  which  teaches  the  simple  rules  of 
safe  gun  handling  by  burlesquing  the  ac- 
tions of  the  careless  hunter  as  epitomized 
by  the  blundering  Harry  for  which  the 
picture  is  named.  It  points  out  clearly  and 
unmistakably,  in  the  course  of  Harry’s 
reformation,  the  careless  actions  leading  to 
gun  accidents. 

“Trigger-Happy  Harry”  is  released  by 
the  National  Rifle  Association,  1600  Rhode 
Island  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C.  Rental 
cost  is  $5.00  per  day. 


There  should  be  a good  catch  of  beavers 
this  season  which  begins  February  15  and 
runs  through  March  1 with  a season  limit 
of  two  per  trapper.  Twenty  counties  are 
closed  to  beaver  trapping  including  Adams, 
Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Bedford, 
Blair,  Cambria,  Cumberland,  Fayette,  Frank- 
lin, Fulton,  Greene,  Huntingdon,  Indiana, 
Juniata,  Mifflin,  Perry,  Somerset,  Washington 
and  Westmoreland  closed.  No  trapping  at 
Commission  posted  dams.  Non-Residents  may 


not  trap  beavers.  One  person  may  set,  tend 
or  operate  10  traps  only.  Traps  must  not  be 
set  on  the  structure  of  any  beaver  dam  or 
house,  or  within  25  feet  of  the  waterline  on 
the  structure  of  either  thereof.  Tags  must 
be  kept  above  ice  or  waterline  to  facilitate 
identification  without  disturbing  traps.  Pelts 
must  be  tagged  within  10  days  after  season, 
and  may  not  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed 
of  until  properly  tagged.  Present  them  to 
Protector  in  District  or  County  where 
trapped. 


The  animal,  which  was  thought  to  be  a coyote  but  was  identified  by  Federal  authorities 
as  an  excellent  breed  of  shepherd  dog  running  wild,  was  shot  by  Walter  Schucker  the 
second  day  of  deer  season  while  hunting  in  Goshen  Township,  Clearfield  County.  It 
measured  five  feet  from  nose  to  tail  and  weighed  forty-two  pounds.  Holding  the  killer, 
left,  is  Lester  Ogden,  Fish  Warden  for  Clearfield  County  and  Lee  Richey,  Millville. 


IOWA  BIRD  HUNTERS  ASKED  TO 
AID.  PRODUCTION  STUDY 

Iowa  pheasant  and  quail  hunters  have 
been  requested  by  their  Conservation  Com- 
mission to  aid  in  the  latter’s  efforts  to  ap- 
praise game  bird  production  in  that  State 
by  mailing  in  the  right  leg  of  each  pheas- 
ant and  the  left  wing  of  each  quail  shot 
through  the  coming  season,  the  Sportsmen’s 
Service  Bureau  reports. 

Study  of  the  size,  shape  and  hardness  of 
the  spur  on  pheasants  legs  and  the  shape 
of  primary  feathers  on  quail  wings  will  re- 
veal ratio  of  young  and  old  birds,  and  help 
the  Commission  to  determine  whether  pro- 
duction for  the  year  is  normal  or  other- 
wise. 


MORE  SHELLS 

“American  shooters  can  forget  their  1946 
shortage  gripes  as  guns  and  ammunition 
will  be  more  plentiful  in  ’47.”  That’s  the 
answer  Major  General  Julian  S.  Hatcher, 
Head  of  the  National  Rifle  Association’s 
Technical  Service,  comes  up  with  in  his 
article,  “1947  Production  Prospects,”  in  the 
January  issue  of  the  NRA’s  authoritative 
gun  magazine,  THE  AMERICAN  RIFLE- 
MAN. 


WANTED!— MORE  BUNNIES 

Next  summer’s  gardeners  are  getting  rid 
of  annoying  bunnies;  Boy  Scouts,  high  school 
students,  and  other  youth  groups  are  getting 
spending  money;  and  hunters  are  getting 
more  cottontails  to  bang  away  at  next  year 
as  a result  of  the  Commission’s  annual  win- 
ter rabbit  trapping  activities,  which  are 
now  under  full  steam. 

More  than  4,000  bunnies  have  already  been 
trapped  from  garden  areas  in  city  and 
borough  limits,  watersheds,  cemeteries,  and 
institutional  grounds. 

Even  the  Government  is  contributing  to 
the  haul,  nearly  1,000  having  been  trapped 
at  the  Letterkenny  Depot  in  Franklin 
County  and  the  Mechanicsburg  Naval  Sup- 
ply Depot,  Cumberland  County. 

Trapping  is  conducted  only  on  lands  where 
no  hunting  is  legally  possible,  and  the  Com- 
mission pays  75c  for  each  rabbit  trapped 
by  authorized  agents  and  delivered  alive  in 
good  condition  to  the  local  Game  Protector. 
Persons  interested  in  helping  with  the  pro- 
gram should  contact  their  District  Game 
Protector  immediately. 

Last  year  over  30,000  cottontails  were 
transferred  to  replenish  depleted  areas;  this 
year  it  is  hoped  that  number  will  be  ex- 
ceeded. 

Up  to  January  15  more  than  50,000  bun- 
nies had  been  received  from  Missouri  and 
liberated  on  open  shooting  grounds;  most 
of  them  were  in  excellent  condition. 

The  Commission  has  contracted  for  73,224 
Missouri  rabbits  and  shipments  will  continue 
into  February.  If  all  contracts  are  filled  they 
will  aggregate  the  second  largest  number 
of  cottontails  ever  imported  into  Pennsyl- 
vania in  any  one  year. 


NEW  LECTURE 

New  Lecture — Sportsmen’s  and  other  or- 
ganizations looking  for  something  unusual 
in  the  way  of  educational  entertainment 
may  be  interested  in  hearing  about  a new 
illustrated  lecture  titled  “Ungava  and  the 
Barren  Grounds”  by  W.  E.  Clyde  Todd, 
Curator  Emeritus  of  Ornithology,  Carnegie 
Museum,  Pittsburgh.  According  to  the  bro- 
chure describing  it  the  lecture  is  chock  full 
of  information  of  native  life  and  wildlife.  If 
interested  why  not  write  Mr.  Todd  for  one. 


No  relation — There  is  no  relation  what- 
ever between  the  present  up  and  going 
Hunters  and  Anglers  Association  of  Harris- 
burg and  the  organization  by  that  name 
which  was  mentioned  in  connection  with  an 
address  which  appeared  in  the  November 
issue.  A number  of  readers  seem  to  have 
overlooked  the  author’s  reference  to  an  en- 
tirely different  organization  existing  in  1895 
and  for  that  reason  we  are  herein  clarify- 
ing it. 


A Pottstown  motorist,  on  his  way  to  Vir- 
ginia, was  badly  shaken  up  but  escaped  in- 
jury recently  when  his  car  was  wrecked 
in  a collision  with  a deer  in  Chester  County. 


The  ordinary  dog  wags  his  “tail”  but  the 
hound  wags  his  “stern.”  An  otter  wags  his 
“pole,”  a rabbit  his  “scut,”  a fox  his  “brush” 
and  a deer  his  “single.” 


M.  C.  MERRITTS 

Mr.  Merritts  needs  no  introduction  to  Penn- 

, . : n 

sylvama  sportsmen.  He  has  been  active  in  their 

affairs  for  over  thirty  years  during  which  he  , 
has  been  a member  of  one  sportsmen’s  associa-  c 

tion  or  another.  He  is  a forceful  speaker,  ( 

familiar  with  the  conservation  needs  of  the  c 
Commonwealth  and  with  the  programs  sponsored 
by  the  Game  Commission  to  fill  those  needs. 

A Past  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  and  a fine  organizer, 
he  will  be  of  much  help  to  associations  which 
are  just  getting  started.  Mr.  Merritts  was  born 
in  Blair  County,  educated  in  the  Altoona 
Schools,  and  traveled  extensively  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing. He  was  a Reserve  Radio  Operator  in 
World  War  I. 


FEWER  DUCKS 

Early  returns  from  duck  hunters  who 
have  already  filled  in  and  returned  the 
scorecards  printed  in  many  outdoor  maga- 
zines, state  conservation  magazines  and 
newspapers  in  cooperation  with  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  bear  out  official  predictions  that 
waterfowl  have  fallen  into  a marked  de- 
cline. 

In  the  northern  zone,  which  includes 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  North  and  South 
Dakota,  where  the  shooting  season  has  end- 
ed 72  per  cent  of  the  hunters  who  have  sent 
in  scorecards  to  date  reported  less  ducks 
than  last  year,  28  per  cent  the  same  or  more. 
The  average  number  of  ducks  killed  by  each 
hunter  daily  was  1%,  total  for  the  season  13, 
with  the  loss  of  4 through  crippling  and 
failure  to  retrieve. 
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U.  S.  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE 

In  order  to  obtain  the  most  accurate 
possible  counts  of  duck  concentrations  that 
can  be  made,  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service’s  coverage  during  the  1947  inven- 
tory will  be  on  a more  extensive  basis  than 
ever  before  attempted.  Reports  on  duck 
hunting  this  fall  from  most  parts  of  the 
country  have  been  discouraging  and  the 
Service  proposes  to  do  its  utmost  to  find 
out  what  happened  to  the  ducks. 


DECOY  CONTEST 

With  the  cooperation  of  Campbell-Fair- 
banks  Expositions,  Inc.,  and  under  the 
sponsorship  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Schaefer,  the  Na- 
tional Decoy  Makers  Contest  and  Exhibi- 
tion is  being  revived  at  the  National  Sports- 
men’s Show  Grand Central  Palace,  New 
York  City,  February  15th  through  23rd, 
1947.  For  further  information  write  Thomas 
C.  Marshall,  Chairman,  Fairbanks  Exposi- 
tion Co.,  139  E.  47th  N.  Y.  17. 


MAIN  RESIGNS  AS  CANADIAN 
D U MANAGER 

Thomas  C.  Main  of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
has  resigned  his  post  as  General  Manager 
of  Ducks  Unlimited  (Canada) , the  Sports- 
men’s Service  Bureau  reports.  In  announc- 
ing the  resignation,  Judge  W.  T.  Ross  of 
Regina,  Saskatchewan,  who  succeeded  Mr. 
S.  S.  Holden  of  Ottawa  as  President  of  the 
Canadian  organization  following  the  latter’s 
death  of  a heart  attack  while  hunting  in 
Alberta  last  month,  stated  that  Mr.  Main 
would  continue  to  serve  D U in  the  capacity 
of  consulting  engineer. 


NEW  YORK  FIGHTS  RABIES  IN 
FOXES 

The  New  York  State  Conservation  De- 
partment, in  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ments of  Health  and  Agriculture  and  Mar- 
kets, has  launched  a campaign  to  fight 
rabies  in  foxes  by  creating  a “zone  of  fox 
scarcity”  around  the  south-central  New 
York  counties  where  an  epidemic  of  canine 
and  bovine  rabies  has  been  prevalent,  en- 
dangering wild  stock  and  humans.  A spe- 
cial rabies  control  crew  of  a supervisor  and 
nine  other  trappers  has  been  appointed. 
Similar  crews  will  work  elsewhere,  should 
the  epidemic,  now  centered  in  Broom,  Chen- 
ango, Cortland  and  neighboring  counties, 
jump  the  barrier  zone. 

According  to  Conservation  Commissioner 
Duryea,  the  Conservation  Department  is 
concentrating  on  the  fox,  while'  the  De- 
partment of  Health  is  conducting  an  in- 
oculation campaign  against  rabies  in  dogs. 


In  the  May,  1946  issue  of  Game  News  we 
ran  an  article  by  Katherine  Meals  titled 
“Death  in  the  White  Mountains”  in  which  * 
the  author  neglected  to  give  credit  to  cer- 
tain sources  of  information,  namely  “The 
Pennsylvania  Bison  Hunt”  and  “Extinct 
Pennsylvania  Animals”  by  Colonel  Henry 
W.  Shoemaker.  We  are  sorry  this  happened. 


IN  MEMORIUM 


HARRY  B.  HOSTETTER 


The  Game  Commission  and  the  sportsmen 
lost  a fine  friend  and  co-worker  when  Harry  B. 
Mostetter,  of  Lancaster,  widely  known  land- 
scape architect  and  conservationist  passed  away 
suddenly  on  December  26. 

He  was  a designer  of  numerous  parks,  and 
beauty  spots  and  personally  was  responsible 
for  the  planting  of  hundreds  of  trees  and  shrubs 
throughout  the  community.  For  many  years 
he  carried  acorns  and  other  tree  seeds  in  his 
pockets,  planting  them  at  intervals  as  he 
hunted  small  game  through  the  county. 

Pushed  Erosion  Control 
Contour  farming  to  control  erosion  and  save 
the  valuable  top  soil  of  Lancaster  county  cap- 
tured his  attention  years  ago  and  he  contributed 
many  valuable  ideas  and  suggestions  to  speed 
the  progress  of  the  work.  He  was  a staunch 
supporter  of  the  campaign  to  end  stream 
pollution,  and  was  a member  of  the  Common- 
wealth’s Predatory  Animal  Control  Study  Com- 
mittee. 


“CALL  YOUR  SHOT” 

There’s  a law  laid  down  in  billiards 
Which  the  sportsman  now  employs, 

When  the  ducks  head  up  into  the  wind, 
And  come  to  the  decoys: 

Name  your  bird,  and  know  the  species. 
And  always  take  the  drake. 

“Call  your  shot!” 

Before  the  marshlands’  drainage, 

When  those  big  flights  came  along, 

We  brought  in  all  that  we  could  kill 
And  never  thought  it  wrong: 

Before  our  modern  firearms, 

And  ducking  clubs,  to  boot, 

There  was  one  restriction  only, 

“Are  they  close  enough  to  shoot?” 

Now,  our  wildlife  experts  tell  us. 

Who  study  trends  and  flight, 

Our  scientists  and  naturalists 
Whom  we  trust  to  put  us  right 
That  we  must  have  a limit, 

And  not  shoot  into  the  flock; 

Cut  down  our  crippling  losses; 

Increase  our  breeding  stock. 

And  under  new  restrictions, 

When  the  birds  come  down  each  Fall, 

Shoot  within  a certain  limit 
Or,  we  may  not  shoot  at  all. 

So,  to  keep  the  wildfowl  flying 
In  the  days  and  years  to  come, 

Keep  your  head,  know  what  you’re  doing, 
“Call  your  shot!” 

— BILL  BAXTER,  Wilmington,  Del 


Snakes  cannot  travel  as  fast  as  some 
people  suspect.  One  species  of  king  snake 
has  a maximum  speed  of  .72  miles  an  hour, 
a bull  snake  1.18  miles  an  hour  and  the  redt 
racer  of  California  3.60  miles  an  hour. 


Back  in  1911  nothing  could  hold  a candle  to  Mr.  F*red  Walters’,  Titusville,  means  of 
hunting  transportation. 
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Top:  Thomas  Bell,  Supervisor  Division  G,  pointing  out  the  Game  Commission’s  pro- 

posed 23  acre  lake  project  on  game  lands  No.  117  in  Washington  County  to  that  county’s 
delegates  Warren  Columbia  of  Burgettstown  and  John  Aihajace  of  Washington  during  the 
joint  meeting  mentioned  opposite. 

Center:  Members  of  the  Game  Commission  attending  the  conference  are  left  to 

right — G.  I.  Phillips,  Alexandria;  Robert  Lamberton,  Franklin,  Vice-President;  John  M. 
Phillips,  Pittsburgh,  former  Commission  Member;  Dr.  H.  E.  Kilgus,  Brockway;  and  Ross 
L.  Leffler,  Pittsburgh,  President. 

Bottom:  Delegates  and  Representatives  from  the  Southwest  Division  of  the  State 

Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  who  attended. 


Photo  by  Bob  Ford 


SOUTHWEST  DIVISION  AND 
COMMISSION  MEET  TO  DISCUSS 
DAM  SITES 

A joint  meeting,  comprising  Members  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Dele- 
gates of  Southwestern  Division,  Pennsyl- 
vania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  and 
Members  of  the  Lakes,  Ponds  and  Recrea- 
tional Areas  Committee  of  the  South  Wes- 
tern Division,  was  held  in  the  Jackstown 
Hotel  at  Irwin  on  Sunday,  November  24. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  meeting  was 
to  afford  the  Southwestern  Division  sports- 
men important  announcements  originating 
with  the  Game  Commission. 

Mr.  F.  I.  Rutledge,  President  of  the  Divi- 
sion, presided  and  shortly  after  convening  he 
turned  the  meeting  over  to  the  Honorable 
Robert  Lamberton,  Vice-President  of  the 
Game  Commission,  whose  initial  action  was 
the  presentation  of  a history  of  the  Game 
Training  School  at  Brockway.  This  proved 
to  be  a very  interesting  narrative  since  it 
traced  the  School’s  history  from  inception 
to  an  account  of  the  most  recent  induction 
in  1946.  At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Lam- 
berton’s  presentation  he  made  the  surpris- 
ing, but  pleasing  announcement,  that  the 
Game  Commission  Training  School  had  be 
named,  through  formal  action  by  the  Com- 
mission, in  honor  of  the  present  President, 
Ross  L.  Leffler,  the  man  who  had  conceived 
this  School. 

President  Leffler  then  thanked  his  collea- 
gues and  the  Sportsmen  for  the  honor  con- 
ferred. 

He  also  followed  with  a treatment  of  the 
current  general  game  conditions  and  in- 
formed the  audience  of  proposed  Duck  fly- 
ways  now  being  created  through  impound- 
ing a series  of  lakes  and  ponds  on  Game 
Lands. 

Honorable  G.  I.  Phillips  and  Doctor  Kil- 
gus, also  members  of  the  Game  Commission, 
in  their  talks  presented  interesting  and  im- 
portant views  concerning  various  phases  of 
our  wildlife. 

Tom  Bell,  Supervisor  of  Division  “G” 
had  large  photographs,  fixed  on  plaques 
extending  to  the  ceiling,  of  bodies  of  water 
in  each  of  the  Southwestern  counties  where 
work  was  being  undertaken  to  provide  the 
proposed  duck  flyways. 

A short  business  session  was  held  by  the 
sportsmen’s  group,  after  which  the  meeitng 
adjourned. 

The  Delegates  and  Members  present  were 
profuse  in  their  thanks  for  the  cooperative 
and  genial  attitude  shown  by  the  Game 
Commission  Members  present  and  expressed 
a desire  for  an  early  future  get-to-gether 
of  the  same  bodies. — J.  L.  Carey. 


CRYPTOGRAM 
By  Kathryn  Meals 

SAFETY 

ZRUZBA  SV  AG  MV  WQ  BWGM 
OZMPVO  SVQWMV  BWG  AJWWO. 

(Answer  on  Page  34) 


SOS 

We  need  as  many  back  issues  of  the  Game 
News  as  we  can  obtain.  If  you  have  any  you 
do  not  plan  to.  keep,  please  let  us  have  them 
— The  Editor. 
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LETTERS  FROM  OUR  READERS 

I am  sending  you  some  food  for  thought. 
I have  been  studying  the  Commission’s  post- 
war program.  It  appears  to  be  good  if  the 
money  is  sufficient.  However,  I would  like 
to  make  these  suggestions: 

First,  the  Commission  should  try  to  ob- 
tain a fifty  cent  increase  in  the  resident 
hunter’s  license,  as  soon  as  possible. 

Second,  extend  the  farm  program  through- 
out the  state  gradually  as  funds  permit,  not 
too  rapidly,  but  as  effectively  as  possible 
when  established;  that  is,  give  the  farmers 
all  that  you  promise,  and  let  them  have 
all  the  benefits.  This  will  serve  to  expand 
the  project. 

Third,  plant  ringnecks  and  quail  to  as 
large  an  extent  as  possible,  on  . the  farm 
game  areas  in  the  month  of  September. 
This  will  make  better  shooting  in  Novem- 
ber, and  the  hunters  will  get  them  rather 
than  the  predators.  Continue,  to  plant  ma- 
ture birds  in  early  spring  also,  for  a breed- 
ing stock.  This  will  require  more  game 
hatcheries. 

Fourth,  provide  for  trapping  the  game 
refuges  and  propagation  areas  to  the  fullest 
extent,  controlling  predators.  This  predator 
control,  in  my  opinion,  requires  more  atten- 
tion than  it  has  heretofore  received.  It  is 
basic  to  game  propagation.  Decimation  of 
crows  and  hawks,  owls,  foxes  and  weasels 
in  the  months  of  February,  March  and  April 
is  very  necessary.  They  greatly  impair  the 
production  of  ground  nesting  game  birds 
and  rabbits.  Sportsmen  and  trappers  should 
assist  the  game  protectors  in  this  work. 

Fifth,  provide  more  food  for  winter  and 
early  spring  feeding.  Food  shelters,  reason- 
ably large,  filled  in  December  or  January, 
in  numbers,  and  kept  filled  as  weather  per- 
mits, would  help  in  the  feeding  program.  If 
filled  before  the  deep  snows  come,  they 
would  serve  better  and  be  more  effective.  I 
would  recommend  large,  sheltered  feeders. 

Lastly,  while  I approve  the  program  as 
outlined,  I do  not  see  how  the  Commission 
can  do  what  it  would  like  to  do,  unless  the 
sportsmen  are  willing  to  raise  the  license  fee 
to  at  least  $2.50.  I would  like  to  see  the 
land  purchase  program  continued,  not 
scrapped,  but  expanded  to  at  least  two  mil- 
lion acres  over  a reasonably  long  period. — 
J.  Q.  Creveling,  Attomey-at-Law,  Wilkes- 
Barre. 


FOUND  in  McKean  County — Good  deer  rifle. 
Write  to  Harry  Myers,  24  School  St.,  Shaipsville, 
Pa. 


> 

A car  load  of  more  than  6,000  rabbits  from 
Missouri  being  unloaded  at  Wilkes-Barre  re- 
cently for  restocking  in  Division  B.  Game  Pro- 
tectors and  sportsmen  were  on  hand  to  pick  up 
and  release  the  bunnies  which  will  be  released 
on  opqn  hunting  territory  within  the  counties 
of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania. 
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CROSSWORD  PUZZLE 

Beginning  a new  MONTHLY  FEATURE  by  that  versatile  contributor 

Stanley  Orr,  of  Pittsburgh. 


Across 

1.  Stinging  insect 
4.  Aquatic  fur-bearing  mam- 
mal 

9.  Rodent  pest 

12.  Lubricant 

13.  Skeleton  structure  of  a 
building 

14.  One  (Scotch) 

15.  Exist 

16.  Primary 

17.  Large  snake 

18.  Full 

20.  Intrigue 

22.  Game  rodent 

23.  Man’s  nickname 

24.  Large  camiverous  game 
animal 

26.  Flat,  stinging  fish 

28.  Plateau 

31.  Arranges  in  a row 
33.  Angers 

35.  Exists 

36.  Skill 

37.  Genus  of  geese 

39.  In  the  groove  (slang) 

40.  That  thing 

41.  The  good  earth 

42.  Student  (French) 

44.  An  Arabian,  lateen-rigged 
ship 
46.  Lion 

48.  Paradise 

49.  Tear  down 

51.  Male  red  deer 
53.  Biblical  possessive  pro- 
noun 

55.  Killers  of  same  family  as 
4 across 

58.  Owl’s  cry 

59.  On  a slant 

61.  Hurry 

62.  Nocturnal  bird  of  prey 

63.  Fabric  for  socks 

64.  Unit 

65.  Rubber  tree 

66.  Ancient  pointed  weapon 

67.  Jewel 


Down 

1.  Male  porker  * 

2.  Ireland 

3.  Pachyderm  of  Africa  and 
Asia 

4.  Bid 

5.  More  hackneyed 

6.  Weed 

7.  Printer’s  measures 

8.  To  gag 

9.  Common  mob 

10.  Small  wild  ox  of  Celebes 

11.  Small  river  duck 

19.  Song  bird 

21.  Sights  a gun 

23.  Burning  pile 

24.  Plait  of  hair 

25.  Our  planet 

27.  A row  between  seats 

29.  Strainer 


30.  Species  of  poplar  tree 
32.  Saint  (Portuguese) 

34.  Before  (poetic) 

38.  Large  African  River 
29.  Old-world  mammal  cov- 
ered with  spines 
41.  A large,  long  necked, 
aquatic  bird 

43.  Meadows 
45.  Song  bird 
47.  Venetian  silver  medal 

50.  Aquatic  fur-bearers  of  the 
Pribilof  Islands 

52.  Potato  (dialect) 

53.  Biblical  pronoun 

54.  Ululate 

55.  Knowing 

56.  Row 

57.  Appear 

60.  Point 


FEATHERED  CAUCUS 

The  grackles  and  the  blue  jays  were  having 
a dispute, 

The  grackles  were  more  garrulous,  the 
jays  were  most  astute. 

Their  technique  in  phonetics  was  to  alarm 
and  bluster 

Their  legislative  tactics  were  strictly 
filabuster, 

The  maples  resounded  with  their  shouts 
of  shrill  dissention 

Pertaining  to  policy  perhaps,  or  ethical 
convention, 

A controversial  subject  involving  every 
bird 

Each  delegate  was  clamoring  for  the  final 
word, 

Although  they  wrangled  loudly  no  violence 
was  done 

Through  bickering  or  bargaining  the  pro’s 
or  con’s  had  won. 

Wings  in  flight  re-echoed  their  last  dis- 
cordant pleas 

Thus  wild  exponents  of  freedom  hold 
caucus  in  the  trees. 

—JOSEPHINE  B.  ALEXANDER. 


Game  Protectors  of  Division  G,  displaying  confiscated  muskrat  pelts  at  a recent  meeting  at  the  summer  camp  of  Ross  L.  Leffler, 

Commission  president. 
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Shown  here  with  their  dog  and  six  raccoons  they  shot  in  one  evening  recently  are  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Herbert  A.  Fritz,  Williamsport.  The  ’coons  were  bagged  in  the  Steam  Valley 
area.  Other  members  of  the  hunting  party  were  Oliver  and  Max  Brewer.  Mrs.  Fritz 
brought  two  of  the  animals  down  from  a tree  with  one  shot. 

Photo  by  Williamsport  Grit 


WORD  PUZZLE 
By  Stanley  Orr 

BUGS 

S P W A G E 
L G S N T D 
H U R E L I 
B O T F B M 
M A L H E F 
T E C Y R I 

Did  you  ever  think  how  quiet  the  woods 
would  be  with  no  insects  around?  Well,  here 
are  22  to  liven  things  for  the  birds,  the 
farmers  and  you  hunters.  You  have  never 
hunted  game  this  small,  so  it  takes  a good 
aim  to  find  17  in  this  month’s  word-block. 

Use  any  letter  as  often  as  you  need  it,  but 
no  skipping — move  only  to  adjoining  letters. 
For  example,  take  the  letter  “H”  in  the  third 
row  and  spell  “Hornet.”  Now  get  out  your 
pencil,  a bottle  of  DDT  and  go  to  work. 

Answers  on  Page  34. 


The  Aetna  Affiliated  Life  Insurance  Com- 
panies, with  the  cooperation  of  Outdoors 
Magazine,  have  produced  a fine  new  16  mm. 
hunting  film  in  full  color  and  sound,  en- 
titled AIM  FOR  SAFETY.  According  to 
the  Sportsmen’s  Service  Bureau,  this  motion 
picture  is  not  only  pictorially  excellent,  with 
a number  of  colorful  and  thrilling  sequences 
of  pheasant  and  deer  hunting,  but  it  deals 
very  effectively  with  the  subject  of  safe  gun 
handling. 

The  film  is  available  for  free  showing  by 
any  responsible  organization  or  group.  Those 
interested  should  contact  the  nearest  branch 
office  of  any  of  the  Aetna  Affiliated  Life  In- 
surance Companies  well  in  advance  of  the 
date  for  which  the  film  is  desired,  as  prints 
are  limited  and  are  in  considerable  demand. 


Plans  for  the  formation  of  a new  nation- 
wide skeet  organization  were  given  impetus 
at  a recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  National  Skeet  Shooting  Asso- 
ciation in  Boston.  At  this  meeting,  the 

LETTERS  FROM  OUR  READERS  . . . 


CONTINUE  GAME  LAND 
PURCHASES 

To  the  Editor  of  Pennsylvania  Game  News 
and  Fellow  Sportsmen: 

I am  much  interested  in  the  matter  of 
continuing  the  purchase  of  game  lands,  as 
a means  of  perpetuating  the  recreational 
sport  of  hunting  in  our  state,  and  do  not 
believe  we  should  discontinue  such  pur- 
chases now. 

The  original  goal,  when  the  project  was 
started,  was  that  the  state  should  ac- 
quire five  million  acres  of  the  non-pro- 
ductive forest  areas  of  the  state,  as  public 
lands.  After  the  project  was  begun,  the  first 
purchasers  were  made  by  the  Forestry 
Commission  for  state  forest  purposes,  and 
game  refuges  were  located  on  such  pur- 
chases by  permission.  After  some  time,  the 
purchases  by  the  Forestry  Commission 
slowed  down,  and  the  State  Game  Com- 
mission was  authorized  to  purchase  addi- 
tional lands  for  permanent  game  refuges 
and  open  hunting  grounds,  using  for  this 
purpose  a part  of  the  game  fund. 


N.  S.  S.  A.  directors,  in  a step  they  considered 
to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  skeet  shooting, 
accepted  the  offer  of  National  Sportsman, 
Inc.,  publishers  of  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Magazine,  to  relinquish  all  rights  in  the 
name  “National  Skeet  Shooting  Association.” 
The  directors  also  acted  to  dissolve  the  asso- 
ciation, and  offered  to  turn  over  its  name 
to  the  shooters  of  the  country  as  soon  as 
these  shooters  form  a new  organization  of 
their  own. 


Horses  can  sleep  standing  up  because  their 
legs  are  provided  with  muscular  mechanism 
which  causes  them  to  lock,  making  a horse 
stand  as  if  he  were  on  stilts. 


Since  being  so  authorized,  the  Game 
Commission  has  brought  about  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  acres,  and  established  numer- 
ous game  refuges  on  those  lands  and  large 
open  areas  are  devoted  to  public  hunting. 
These  purchases  Constitute  a permanent 
home  for  our  wild  animal  life;  they  serve 
to  give  protection  against  forest  fires,  and 
provide  recreational  areas  for  public  hunt- 
ing. 

What  the  Forestry  Commission  bought, 
plus  what  the  Game  Commission  has  bought, 
added  together,  shows  that  the  original 
goal,  after  forty  years,  has  not  yet  been 
half  completed. 

Of  the  game  lands,  there  is  provision  in 
the  law  not  only  for  purchase  but  also  for 
maintenance  and  for  sale  of  timber,  as  that 
product  becomes  of  commercial  value. 

I have  considered  the  acquisition  of  such 
lands  as  absolutely  necessary  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  recreational  sport  of  public 
hunting,  as  well  as  the  perpetuation  of  our 
wild  game  species.  Up  to  date  the  sportsmen 
have  received  large  dividends  from  them 
and  by  their  development  in  the  future 


THINGS  YOU  MAY  NOT  KNOW 

Sumac  is  a valuable  shrub  to  protect  soil 
from  erosion  because  it  grows  in  rough  places 
with  poor  soil;  at  the  same  time  it  can  be 
a valuable  cash  crop  because  it  yields  a 
tanning  material  needed  in  leather-making. 

Fish  kept  in  cold  storage  for  a long  time 
unprotected  from  atmospheric  oxygen  de- 
teriorate; the  fat  becomes  rancid,  darken- 
ing the  flesh  to  a rust  color. 


Big  game  animals  have  increased  in  the 
United  States  during  the  recent  years  to 
over  7,000,000,  or  one  to  every  19  human 
beings  in  the  nation. 


there  will  be  greater  dividends. 

There  is  some  opposition  being  engen- 
dered against  the  continuation  of  the  pur- 
chases by  the  Game  Commission.  In  my 
judgment  it  would  be  a mistake  to  stop 
now.  While  it  would  be  well  to  develop 
these  lands  in  order  to  increase  game, 
such  development  should  not  stop  the  fur- 
ther purchases.  There  is  plenty  of  land, 
now  waste,  and  which  will  continue  to  be 
waste  lands,  which  if  acquired  and  pro- 
tected would  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
sportsmen;  I mean  lands  not  suitable  for 
agriculture,  and  which  are  subjected  to 
forest  fires,  and  constitute  fire  hazards. 

“Land  purchases  will  be  the  salvation 
of  our  hunting  and  fishing  in  the  years 
to  come,  and  to  stop  it  would  be  a grave 
mistake.”  These  are  the  words  of  one  of 
the  greatest  conservationists  in  the  state, 
recently  expressed.  He  further  says:  “We 

must  look  ahead  in  our  progress  and  visu- 
alize as  far  as  possible  the  conditions  as 
they  will  be  fifty  or  more  years  from  now.” 
Respectfully  yours, 

J.  Q.  CREVELING 
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Because  the  former  Edsel  Ford  estate,  now  part 
of  the  Highland  state  game  area  of  southeastern 
Michigan,  was  closed  to  public  hunting  for  so 
many  years,  hunters  had  high  hopes  for  the 
abundance  of  game  they  would  find  there  this 
fall  when  part  of  the  area  was  opened  to  public 
hunting  by  the  state. 

They  were  disappointed.  They  found  virtually 
no  birds  and  few  rabbits.  Only  squirrels  were 
reasonably  plentiful. 

Game  men  cited  the  situation  this  week  as 
another  in  a long  list  of  examples  that  mere 
closing  of  an  area  does  not  mean  ultimate  abund- 
ance of  game.  Once  more,  they  say,  it  is  proved 
that  game  is  a crop  to  be  taken  within  reason 
and  that  if  it  is  not  taken  by  the  hunter- 
under  regulations  to  safeguard  the  species,  of 
course — the  surplus  will  be  eliminated  by  natural 
causes— cold,  disease,  starvation,  predators. 


The  Keystone  Fish,  Game  & Forestry  Protective 
Association  of  Shamokin  recently  released  a 
statement  on  its  activities.  The  report  showed 
a total  of  1,987  ringneck  pheasants  were  raised 
and  released  this  year.  The  United  Sportsmen 
of  Shamokin  spent  $1,015.97  for  the  building  of 
pens  to  raise  the  birds;  $606.48  was  spent  to  feed 
them;  while  $595.00  was  paid  for  feed  for  birds 
raised  by  farmers  in  the  area.  The  Keystone 
Club  has  ordered  1,000  cottontail  rabbits  for  re- 
lease this  winter. 


The  Bald  Eagle  Valley  Sportsmen’s  League,  Ty- 
rone, has  made  very  good  progress,  although  it 
is  only  two  years  old.  It  owns  a modem  stone 
club  house  with  five  acres  of  land,  has  over 
$500.00  in  its  treasury,  and  possesses  over  $280.00 
worth  of  ammunition. 


“At  a Thanksgiving  turkey  shoot  on  the 
Chamberlin  Farm  in  Penn  Valley,  the  Lower 
Merion  Rod  and  Gun  Club  awarded  as  prizes 
fifteen  turkeys  which  averaged  sixteen  pounds 
each  on  spinning  boards,  still  targets  and  at  the 
traps. 

“At  the  club’s  Annual  Fall  Drawing,  held  in 
the  American  Legion  Hall  in  Narberth,  six  prizes 
were  awarded  as  follows:  1st  prize,  a Marlin  30-30 
deer  rifle;  2nd  prize,  a $20.00  fishing  rod;  3rd 
prize,  ma  $12.00  fishing  reel;  4th,  5th  and  6th 
prizes,  each  $5.00  worth  of  sporting  equipment. 

“The  Lower  Merion  Rod  and  Gun  Club  holds 
a short  business  meeting  followed  by  interesting 
entertainment  and  motion  pictures  the  third 
Wednesday  of  every  month,  excepting  July  and 
August.  Membership  in  the  club  costs  only  $1.00 
per  year.”— Ellen  A.  Dietrich,  Chairman  of  Pub- 
licity. 


A meddler  is  one  who  suffers  from  an  inter- 
feriority  complex. 


“That  chap  evidently  lives  in  a very  small 
apartment.” 

“How  do  you  deduce  that?” 

“Elementary,  my  dear  fellow.  Didn’t  you  no- 
tice that  his  dog  wagged  his  tail  up  and  down 
instead  of  sideways?” 
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Contest  winners.  We  offer  our  sincere  con- 
gratulations to  the  winners  of  the  Charleroi 
Sportsmen’s  Association  Hunt  Safely  Essay  Con- 
test in  the  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools,  and 
to  the  club  itself  for  its  interest  in  sponsoring 
such  a worthy  project.  We  should  like  to  pub- 
lish the  winning  essays,  but  it  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion because  of  limited  space.  However  we 
wouldn’t  think  of  omitting  the  names  of  the 
winners.  Here  they  are:  Senior  High  School: 

1st,  Dolores  Botler;  2nd,  Paul  Wagner;  3rd, 
Joyce  Clark.  Junior  High  School:  1st,  Elaine 

Snyder;  2nd,  James  Clark;  3rd,  Peggy  Bielski. 
Cash  prizes  will  be  awarded.  The  essays,  con- 
sisting of  not  over  300  words.  Last  year  the 
Charleroi  association  sponsored  a poster  con- 
test on  safe  shooting.  They  are  on  the  beam. 


The  McDonald  Sportsmen’s  Association,  com- 
prising 948  members,  purchased  and  released  24 
dozen  Missouri  cottontails  in  that  vicinity  on  De- 
cember 26.  Many  other  clubs  have  purchased 
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and  released  game  of  various  kinds  and  have 
even  budgeted  funds  to  make  purchases  next 
season.  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  from 
all  of  them  to  determine  how  much  additional 
restocking  in  the  aggregate  is  done  by  the 
sportsmen  themselves. 


The  most  comprehensive  club  stocking  of  fish 
and  game  ever  to  be  undertaken  by  any  club 
in  Pennsylvania  is  being  carried  on  by  the  Lehigh 
County  Fish  & Game  Protective  Association. 

All  the  proceeds  from  a recently  conducted  do- 
nation campaign  will  be  divided  between  the 
fish  and  game  funds  for  the  purchase  of  wildlife 
to  be  stocked  in  the  open  waters  and  game  covers 
of  Lehigh  County  during  1947. 

With  the  full  support  of  the  membership,  the 
tentative  budget  for  the  purchase  of  fish  and 
game  for  next  year  is  being  set  at  $4,000.00. 
This  amount,  according  to  President  Jack  Houser, 
can  even  be  greater  if  every  member  either  makes 
his  full  donation  of  two  dollars  or  solicits  the 
aid  of  his  friends  in  disposing  of  the  booklets. 

Three  awards  were  presented  during  the  cam- 
paign meeting  on  December  8.  Highlighting  the 
array  of  prizess  was  a Nash,  model  600,  four  door  : 
deluxe  sedan. 

The  second  award  was  a Scott  Attwater  out- 
board motor,  three  and  one-half  horse  power; 
and  the  third,  a Winchester  high  power  rifle. 


More  than  fifty  papers  will  be  selected  for  the 
Twelfth  North  American  Wildlife  Conference, 
Plaza  Hotel,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  February  3,  4, 
and  5,  1947.  Four  speakers  will  be  scheduled 
for  each  of  the  General  Meetings,  and  six  for 
each  of  the  Technical  Sessions. 

Technical  Sessions  will  include  Wildlife  of 
Grasslands  and  Forests;  Wildlife  of  Farms  and 
Ranches;  Inland  Fisheries  and  Fresh-water  Areas; 
Marine  fisheries  and  Ocean  Areas;  Wildlife  and 
Land-use  Concepts;  and  New  Techniques  in  Wild- 
life Management. 

General  Meetings  include  Wildlife  and  the 
Land;  Is  Wildlife  Education  Getting  Results?;  j 
Wildlife  and  Business;  and  Is  Wildfowling  on  the  i 
Way  Out? 


Wins  ‘Hunt  Safely’  Essay  Contest — Miss  Jean  Patrick,  Mine.  42,  receives  a $25  check  for 
writing  the  winning  essay  in  a contest  for  Adams  Township,  Cambria  County  High  School 
students  sponsored  by  Sportsmen’s  associations  from  Krayn,  Dunlo,  Salix  and  St.  Michael. 
Presenting  her  with  the  check  is  Allen  Croyle,  secretary  of  the  St.  Michael  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 
Other  winners,  left  to  right,  are  Marianne  Demchak,  St.  Michael;  Joseph  Kanavich,  Mine 
42;  William  Rogosky,  Mine  42;  Albert  Helsel,  Salix,  and  Theresa  Caroff,  Dunlo. 
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NEWS  FROM  OTHER  STATES 

(Abstracted  from  Wildlife  Review) 


Conservation 

Day,  Albert  M.  Goose  Business,  Outdoorsman 
(814  North  Tower  Court,  Chicago  11,  Illinois. 
20  cents  a copy) , 88  (3) , May-June  1946,  pp. 

20-21,  57-58,  2 photos  (one  a portrait  of  the 
author). 

The  history  of  the  goose  concentration  at 
Horseshoe  Lake,  Illinois,  and  its  exploitation  to 
a point  where  prohibition  of  shooting  became 
necessary  to  save  the  birds. 

Control 

Douglas,  Donald  W.,  and  A.  M.  Stebler.  Bounties 
don’t  work  out  as  they  are  supposed  to,  Michigan 
Conservation  (Dept,  of  Conservation,  State  Office 
Bldg.,  Lansing  13,  Mich.)  15  (2),  Feb.  1946, 
pp  6-7,  10,  2 tables. 

Coincidence  of  fox  abundance  with  lowered 
grouse  and  pheasant  populations  has  resulted  in 
suggestions  that  a bounty  be  paid  on  foxes. 
However  the  Department  of  Conservation  does  not 
believe  such  action  would  result  in  controlling 
foxes  in  view  of  its  experience  with  paying 
bounties  on  wolves,  coyotes  and  bobcats.  “Unless 
control  removes  more  animals  than  would  normally 
die  as  a result  of  natural  causes,  it  has  no  effect. 
All  species  of  animals  are  subject  to  natural 
checks  on  their  unlimited  increase,  with  the  re- 
sult that  their  numbers  tend  to  be  fairly  stable. 
Predators  are  no  exception  to  the  rule.’’ 

Ecology 

Buss,  Irven  O.  Pheasants,  fox,  and  quail,  Wis- 
consin Conservation  Bui.  (Wisconsin  Conservation 
Dept.,  Madison  2),  11  (4),  April  1946,  pp.  8-15, 
4 figs.,  tables. 

Decrease  in  the  pheasant  bag  was  attributed 
to  fox  predations  by  some  hunters.  Stomach 
analyses  of  both  red  and  grey  foxes  reveal  no 
direct  predation  on  either  the  pheasant  or  quail. 
While  pheasant  population  was  low,  that  of  the 
bobwhite  was  high — a good  indication  that  preda- 
tion was  not  a ruling  factor.  Low  temperatures 


Orchids  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission officers,  fish  wardens,  and  state 
and  local  police  officers  for  their  excellent 
work  in  rounding  up  and  bringing  to  jus- 


“of  course  I can  get  out  to  go  to  the  hunting 
club  tonight.  My  wife  can’t  keep  me  at  home. 
No  woman,  no  matter  how  big,  can  boss  me 
around.  I’m  master  in  my  home  and  besides 
my  wife’s  away  for  a week!” 


during  the  breeding  season  may  have  had  an  in- 
hibiting effect  upon  the  pheasants. 

Food  Habits 

Nestler,  Ralph  B.  Mechanical  value  of  grit 
for  bobwhite  quail,  Joum.  Wildlife  Management 
(P.  F.  English,  206  Forestry  Bldg.,  State  College. 
Pa.  $1.00  a copy)  10  (2)  April  1946,  pp.  137-142, 
1 pi.,  tables. 

A study  of  1,372  pen -raised  quail  revealed  that 
those  birds  without  grit  survived,  grew  and  re- 
produced equally  as  well  as  did  those  to  whom 
grit  was  accessible. 

Management 

Jenkins,  B.  C.  What  about  controlled  burning? 
Michigan  Conservation.  (Dept,  of  Conservation. 
State  Office  Bldg.,  Lansing  13),  15  (4),  May  1946, 
pp.  12-14,  2 photos. 

Sporadic  fires  have  resulted  in  improved  deer 
hunting  when  cover  became  too  dense.  In- 
tentional burning  was  tried.  “Controlled  burning 
should  not  be  looked  upon  as  a dangerous  ex- 
periment. Hundreds  of  accidental  fires  in  differ- 
ent kinds  of  cases  and  in  hazardous  weather  con- 
ditions are  controlled  every  year  by  men  with- 
out the  advantage  of  warning  or  previous  ground 
preparation.  Certainly  these  same  men  can  con- 
trol fire  on  an  area  where  it  is  adequately  fire- 
lined  beforehand  and  the  fire  set  at  their  own 
discretion  according  to  weather  conditions.  Con- 
trolled burning  is  not  a panacea  but  appears  to 
be  an  economical  means  of  controlling  size  and 
density  of  natural  growth  resulting  with  moder- 
ate success. 

Propagation 

Enders,  Robert  K.,  and  Eleanor  M.  Paxson 
Ablation  of  the  scent  glands  of  skunks,  Joum. 
Amer.  Vet.  Med.  Assoc.  (600  S.  Michigan  Avenue. 
Chicago  5,  111.  75  cents  a copy),  108  ( 827),  Feb. 

1946,  pp.  84-86,  7 figures. 

Illustrated  directions  for  deodorizing  skunks. 


tice  a party  of  hunters  who  were  slaught- 
ering Tioga  county’s  game  on  a wholesale 
basis. 

Most  of  these  men  were  out-of-state 
hunters  who  thought  game  law  enforcement 
officers  would  be  asleep  at  the  switch.  They 
learned  how  wrong  they  were,  and  it  was 
a costly,  but  most  deserving  lesson. 

Pennsylvania  doesn’t  want  men  like  this 
in  her  woods  or  on  her  streams.  She  re- 
serves that  privilege  to  the  real  sportsmen, 
the  men  who  abide  by  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations, the  men  who  take  their  rifle,  or 
rod  and  reel  in  hand  for  a day  of  sport 
and  enjoyment,  not  for  ruthless,  illegal 
killing. 

Pennsylvania  spends  millions  on  preserv- 
ing and  propagating  game.  They  spend 
thousands  more  on  game  refuges,  and  on 
salaries  for  game  and  fish  wardens.  And, 
v/hy?  So  you,  the  hunter  and  the  fisherman, 
can  be  assured  of  a good  season  of  sport 
every  year.  But  when  a band  of  outlaws 
move  in,  utterly  disregard  every  rule  in 
the  book  and  proceed  to  wipe  out  as  much 
game  as  they  possibly  can  for  their  own 
financial  gain  or  selfish  interest,  then  the 
iron  clad  fist  of  the  Game  Commission 
lashes  out  and  somebody  gets  hurt. 

And  to  men  of  this  ilk,  who  mistakenly 
classify  themselves  as  “sportsmen”  just 
remember,  Pennsylvania  and  Tioga  county 
don’t  want  you  in  their  woods  or  on  their 
streams.  And  don’t  look  for  the  “welcome” 
mat.  It  won’t  be  out! 
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For  Your  Library 

Greed  and  Carelessness  is  a new  book  Just  ad- 
vertised by  the  Telegraph  Press.  Harrisburg,  Pa 
for  $3.00.  which  should  be  in  the  libraries  of 
every  Conservation  Department,  every  Game  Pro- 
tector and  every  Hunter  and  Gun  Enthusiast  in 
the  country. 

The  author.  W.  C.  Shaffer,  Chief,  General 
Field  Operation  Division,  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  has  woven  into  this  narraUve  every 
scrap  of  information  obtainable  on  the  subject 
and  he  has  done  it  in  such  a manner  that  even 
the  statistical  elements  become  intensely  interest- 
ing as  one  peruses  them.  Nothing  even  remotely 
akin  to  this  work  has  ever  been  published  be- 
fore, and  the  author’s  many  years  experience  in 
holding  referee  hearings  on  hundreds  of  hunting 
accidents  has  enabled  him  to  present  first-hand 
examples  of  how  they  occur  and  qualified  him 
to  prescribe  for  their  prevention. 

Greed  and  Carelessness  contains  230  page? 
written  in  plain  non-technical  language  well 
suited  for  instructing  youngsters  who  are  just 
beginning  to  beg  for  firearms.  Parents  too  will 
learn  much  from  its  pages.  Evidence  of  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  subject  has  been 
treated  is  borne  out  by  the  following  contents 
Hunting  Accidents:  Causes  and  Solution;  De- 

fining and  Classifying  Hunting  Accidents;  Freak 
Unavoidable  and  Contributory  Accidents;  Fire- 
arms; Safe  and  Unsafe;  Youth  and  Hunting  Acci- 
dents; Hunting  Accident  Reports;  Statistics 
There  Ought  to  be  a Law;  Fitness  Examination? 
for  Hunters;  The  Question  of  Financial  Respon- 
sibility; License  Revocation  as  a Control  Measure 
Horse  Sense;  Public  Opinion  and  Judicial  View- 
point; Analysis  and  Conclusions;  Remedial  Meas- 
ures. 

You  can't  afford  to  be  without  this  'one  and 
only.’  It’s  a MUST. 


Guide  to  Wild  Ducks — This  excellent  guide 
which  is  just  off  press  depicts  eighteen  of  our 
common  wild  ducks  in  full  color  and  contains  a 
cover  map  also  in  color  showing  the  four  prin- 
cipal migration  routes  taken  by  our  waterfowl 
The  author,  Col.  H.  P.  Sheldon;  the  artist  Fred 
Everett.  Cost  25  cents.  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, 1129  Vermont  Ave.,  Washington  6.  D.  C. 


Crow  Shooting — A.  S.  Barnes  & Company,  67 
W.  44th  St.,  New  York  18.  N.  Y..  $2.50  by  Bert 
Popowski,  is  another  late  addition  for  the  sports- 
man’s library.  It  tells  all  about  the  habits  and 
idiosyncrasies  of  old  ’corvus’  and  gives  expert 
detail  on  how  to  hunt  him.  A little  off  season 
shooting  in  sections  where  crows  are  unusually 
abundant  will  offer  both  sport  and  control. 


Editorially  Speaking,  Wellsboro  Gazette  12/12/46 


“My  Gun  Kicked  Me!” 
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"Had  report  of  a covey  of  about  25  quail 
which  had  not  been  molested  up  to  mid-season. 
A local  sportsmen’s  club  posted  signs  encourag- 
ing hunters  to  refrain  from  shooting  quail. 
These  met  with  hearty  approval,  and  no  un- 
favorable comments  were  heard  concerning 
them*” — Game  Protector  Martin  Shaffer,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  November,  1946. 


“A  farmer  in  the  Path  Valley  section  of 
Franklin  County  was  cutting  stove  wood  around 
the  middle  of  November.  He  cut  a hollow  tree 
and  when  it  fell  and  broke  apart  four  baby 
squirrels  dropped  out.  I do  not  believe  I have 
ever  heard  of  such  a late  or  early  litter  of  gray 
squirrels,  whichever  you  wish  to  call  it.” — Game 
Protector  Harold  is.  has^eu,  a Ain,  November,  1946. 


"The  deer  are  too  plentiful  in  this  area  and  I 
see  a good  number  of  bucks.  I picked  up  seven 
killed  on  the  highway  during  November  and 
about  the  same  number  in  October.  These 
animals  were  not  killed  at  any  regular  crossing, 
but  were  found  in  all  places.” — Game  Protector 
George  H.  Burdick,  Tidioute,  November,  1946. 


“What  seemed  very  unusual  to  me  was  a wren 
which  had  made  its  summer  home  around  my 
place  of  work.  It  was  still  occupying  its  head- 
quarters two  days  before  Christmas.” — Deputy 
Game  Protector,  Gurney  Clark,  Hegins,  November, 
1946. 


“A  Red  Lion  hunter,  Kenneth  Klinefelter, 
answers  to  the  name  ‘Kilroy’  since  several  un- 
usual hunting  shots.  Hunting  rabbits  in  Lan- 
caster County,  Ken  killed  two  rabbits  with  one 
shot.  After  the  first  pair  fell,  one  of  his  buddies 
remarked  that  he  wouldn’t  repeat  that  feat  in 
another  fifty  years.  The  same  day  he  repeated 
the  act,  killing  four  rabbits  with  two  shells. 
Later  in  the  season  Ken  was  hunting  squirrels 
in  York  County  and  scored  another  double  kill.” 
— Game  Protector  Daniel  H.  Fackler,  Windsor, 
November,  1946. 


J 


“I  had  one  claim  for  bear  damage  during  the 
bear  season.  The  animal  came  within  10  yards 
of  the  farmer’s  house  and  tore  up  two  hives  of 
bees.  The  next  morning  around  5 p.  m.  bruin  was 
back  for  more  honey.  The  farmer  got  in  five 
shots  at  the  animal  and  wounded  it  but  the  next 
day  the  hunters  were  unable  to  track  it  down 
from  the  blood  trail.” — Game  Protector  Duane 
E.  Lettie,  Clarion,  November,  1946. 


“And  now  here  is  one  for  the  books.  Four 
hunters  asked  permission  to  hunt  on  a certain 
farm  in  Silver  Lake  Township.  Permission  was 
granted.  The  farmer,  attracted  by  considerable 
shooting,  investigated.  He  found  two  of  the 
men  each  had  the  end  of  a fifty  foot  rope, 
dragging  it  through  the  fields.  The  other  two 
hunters  were  following  along  behind  shooting 
the  rabbits  flushed  by  the  rope.  Result.  Another 
farm  that  was  open  to  public  hunting  now  closed.” 
Game  Protector  Fred  S.  Fisher,  Montrose,  Novem- 
ber, 1946. 


“Received  a report  of  a gray  fox  taking  a 
bite  at  Donald  Shrum  of  Logan  Ferry  when  he 
was  returning  from  town.  Reynard  took  hold  of 
young  Donald’s  trousers,  but  did  not  bite  him. 


A call  was  made  to  his  home  and  Bob  Buhl  P; 
responded  with  a .22  pistol  with  which  the  fox  " 
was  killed.  The  odd  part  was  that  it  made  no  & 
attempt  to  run  away  during  the  incident.  The  fox  £ 
was  buried  complete,  and  my  belief  is  it  may 
have  had  distemper.  (Incident  took  place  about  J 
50  yards  from  Donald’s  home).” — Game  Protector  6 
Anthony  J.  Zaycosky,  Vandergrift,  November,  t< 
1946.  T 

E 


“Ex  Army  Sgt.  Rudolph  Paukoucek,  Har- 
mansville,  learned  a little  trick  while  in  Ger- 
many during  World  War  II,  that  of  taking  off 
his  shoes  and  socks  and  rubbing  his  half  frozen 
toes  to  warm  them.  But  it  did  not  work  out  so 
well  in  the  big  woods  of  Pennsylvania  this  fall. 
While  sitting  on  a stump  playing  (this  little  pig 
went  to  market)  a big  buck  watched  unobserved 
for  a moment  then  safely ' dashed  away  while 
the  Sarge  made  a grao  for  nis  gun.” — C.  P.  Rupert, 
Deputy  Game  Protector,  Oakmont. 


“On  November  28  I received  a report  of  a 
large  deer  that  had  been  shot  near  Parker.  Upon 
examining  the  animal  found  it  had  been  fight- 
ing and  had  its  stomach  punctured  by  another 
deer’s  horn  and  was  badly  bruised.  The  animal 
was  taken  to  the  County  Home.  It  was  a 9-point 
buck  and  weighed  about  175  pounds. 

‘‘On  November  29,  near  Leatherwood  Station, 
a bear  weighing  between  250-300  pounds  was 
killed  by  a train.” — Game  Protector  Levi  Whippo, 
Parkers  Landing,  November,  1946. 


*'A  hunter  informed  me  that  he  shot  a 
squirrel  during  the  season  which  lodged  in  the 
crotch  of  a tree.  Thinking  the  wind  would 
eventually  dislodge  it  he  decided  to  wait.  In 
the  meantime  a red  squirrel  appeared.  In  its 
search  for  nuts  it  found  the  gray  squirrel  and 
began  pushing  it  around  with  its  nose  until 
it  finally  fell  to  the  ground.  The  hunter  picked 
up  his  quarry  and  proceeded  on  his  way  home. 
Just  as  a suggestion  to  hunters,  the  next  time 
you  are  in  such  a prediciment,  just  send  out  an 
S.O.S.  call  for  a red  squirrel.” — Game  Protector 
Lester  E.  Sheaffer,  Union  town,  November,  1946. 
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"William  Ritz,  who  resides  in  Union  Town- 
ship, Fulton  County,  trapped  recently  a little 
spotted  skunk  on  Sidling  Hill  Mountain  in  that 
county.  He  says  this  is  the  second  individual 
of  this  species  he  has  taken  in  the  past  two  years. 

"The  spotted  skunk  is  smaller  than  our  com- 
mon striped  skunk,  more  weasel-like,  and  has 
several  narrow  short  stripes  or  connected  spots 
running  through  the  black.  Most  subspecies  are 
western  in  their  geographical  distribution,  but 
one,  the  Alleghenian  Spotted  Skunk  Spilogale 
putorius,  is  found  in  the  southern  Alleghenies 
from  Virginia  southward.”  — Roger  Latham, 
Chambersburg. 


Free  Lance  Photography  is  the  name  of  a new 
book  for  the  shutter  clickers  which  is  worth 
every  cent  of  the  $4.00  price.  It  is  more  than 
just  another  book  on  photography.  It  is  a 
practical  presentation  of  the  tremendous  possi- 
bilities of  free  lance  picture  taking.  It  is  written 
in  a concise  yet  entertaining  manner  from  the 
experienced  point  of  view  of  a veteran  free 
lance  who  has  sold  hundreds  of  pictures  and  has 
guided  many  fellow  photographers  into  practical 
free  lance  work.  Its  principal  aim  is  to  show  how 
to  make  money  with  a camera.  The  author, 
Townsend  Godsey,  is  an  expert  in  his  field. 
Essential  Books,  270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16. 
N.  Y. 


"On  Sunday,  November  17,  I observed  a flock 
of  about  a dozen  Evening  Grosbeaks  along 
Route  77  about  five  miles  east  of  Spartansburg 
in  Crawford  County.  Last  winter  the  influx  of 
these  birds  was  quite  general  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  state  and  it  may  be  possible 
that  this  winter  will  witness  another  general 
invasion. 

"On  November  6 I accompanied  Game  Protector 
Overturf  to  the  Hillsville  school,  a suburb  of 
New  Castle,  Lawrence  County,  to  investigate 
the  report  that  a wild  goose  had  been  found 
in  the  school  yard  by  one  of  the  school  children. 
I was  somewhat  surprised  that  the  bird  was  not 
a Canada  Goose,  as  I had  expected,  but  a very 
nice  specimen  of  the  Lesser  Snow  Goose  in  ad- 
vanced juvenile  plumage.  The  bird  has  been 
mounted  for  display  at  the  Pymatuning  Water- 
fowl  Museum.” — Game  Protector  Wm.  C.  Grimm, 
Oil  City,  November,  1946. 


"There  are  a lot  of  coons  being  killed  here 
in  my  District.  I know  of  one  fellow  who  has 
taken  34  to  date.” — Game  Protector  John  P- 
Eicholtz,  Strasburg,  November,  1946. 


“Special  Deputy  Harry  Hallman  received  a 
complaint  of  chicken  losses  from  a cooperator  on 
Farm  Game  Project  No.  44.  He  set  traps  and  as  a 
result  there  is  one  less  fox.  The  unusual  feature 
is  that  the  animal  was  an  old  male  grey  fox  and 
weighed  15  pounds.  That  is  considerably  heavier 
than  the  average  8 pounds  for  an  adult  grey. 
He  sure  must  have  had  a King’s  diet  to  attain 
that  weight.” — Game  Protector  James  A.  Brown, 
Perkasie,  November,  1946.  1 


"During  the  present  hunting  season  I pro- 
bated a great  horned  owl  for  bounty  killed  by 
a hunter  in  this  District,  which  when  opened 
contained  almost  the  whole  carcass  of  a muskrat. 
The  entire  tail  of  the  rat  had  been  devoured  in- 
tact, as  well  as  other  large  parts  with  bones 
and  fur. 

“If  this  muskrat  was  killed  as  well  as  eaten 
by  the  owl,  it  proves  further  the  ferocity  of  this 
bird,  as  the  muskrat  itself  is  a tough  bundle  of 
meanness  for  its  size.” — Game  Protector  H.  E. 
Sutherland,  Greenville,  November,  1946. 


“Many  deer  are  still  being  killed  on  U.  S. 
Routes  6 and  209.  In  most  cases  the  carcasses 
are  not  in  any  condition  to  salvage.”, — Game 
Protector  John  H.  Lohman,  Milford,  November, 
1946. 


“On  November  21  Francis  McChesney,  a farmer 
living  in  Darlington  Township,  shot  and  killed 
a 40  pound  coyote  standing  27  inches  at  the 
shoulder  and  54  inches  long.  This  animal  was 
identified  by  Mr.  Higbe,  senior  investigator  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  farmers  living 
in  that  section  not  far  from  the  Ohio  line  have 
lost  a number  of  sheep  during  the  past  several 
weeks.” — Game  Protector  J.  Bradley  McGregor. 
Beaver,  November,  1946. 


( 


"With  a total  of  about  twenty  Protectors  and 
two  State  Policemen  we  were  unable  to  handle 
the  traffic  crossing  the  Columbia-Wrightsvillt 
Bridge  on  November  1 of  this  year.  Photographer 
Drake  of  the  Harrisburg  office  witnessed  this. 
Of  course,  not  all  of  these  hunters  were  from 
York  County.  Some  were  from  Adams.  Franklin, 
etc.  I am  told  there  was  also  an  endless  stream 
of  hunters  traveling  the  highway  between  Har- 
risburg and  Elizabethtown  coming  into  Lancaster 
County  the  first  morning  prior  to  9 a.  m.  There 
was  also  an  exceptionally  large  number  of  non- 
residents here  the  first  two  days,  as  well  as  an 
unusually  large  number  of  hunters  from  Phila- 
delphia. Chester,  Berks  and  Lebanon  Counties, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  coal  regions.  Hunters  and 
landowners  were  very  much  disgruntled  with  this 
condition  here.” — Game  Protector  J.  M.  Haver- 
stick,  Lancaster,  November,  1946. 


"The  grand-daddy  of  them  all  met  his  fate 
on  December  2,  1946  in  Hamlin  Township.  Mc- 
Kean County.  He  was  a 14-point  buck  killed  by 
an  unknown  hunter  from  Pittsburgh.  He  had  a 
tag  dated  1923  on  one  of  his  ears  and  a brand 
on  his  left  shoulder.  He  was  large  in  frame 
and  poor  in  flesh,  the  estimated  weight  being 
around  225  lbs.  The  rack  was  very  small  and 
the  animal  was  all  gray  around  the  head  and 
over  the  shoulders.” — Game  Protector  William  J 
Carpenter,  Mt.  Jewett. 


"While  patrolling  in  the  vicinity  of  Selkirk  1 
observed  what  appeared  to  be  a large  cat  lying 
along  the  road  evidently  hit  by  an  automobile 
I was  surprised  when  I stopped  to  look  closer 
to  find  a fair-sized  wildcat.  It  was  the  first  I 
have  seen  in  this  part  of  the  country." — Game 
Protector  Donald  E.  Miller.  Titusville,  November. 
1946. 


“While  checking  vermin  traps  in  Harbor  Creek 
Township  on  November  10.  I was  quite  sur- 
prised to  find  that  I had  two  red  foxes  In  two 
traps  which  were  set  approximately  12  feet  apart. 
— Game  Protector  Clifford  L.  Ruth,  Wesleyville 
November,  1946. 


“Mr.  H.  Albert  Bohner,  Lewisburg  shot  a 
ringneck  pheasant  with  a bow  and  arrow  just 
as  it  left  the  ground.  He  used  a 55  lb.  bow 
with  a 28-inch  small  game  arrow.  A student  at 
Bucknell  University,  he  was  working  on  his 
home  when  he  saw  the  bird.  When  he  hit  it  he 
was  so  excited  he  dove  headfirst  and  grabbed 
it  with  his  hands.  But  it  was  already  dead. 
Mrs.  Bohner  is  also  an  archery  enthusiast  and 
was  the  one  responsible  for  getting  her  husband 
interested  in  hunting  with  the  bow." — Robert 
W.  Donehower,  Lewisburg. 


Game  Protector  William  A.  Moyer,  Allentown, 
sent  in  a pheasant  band  No.  19466  taken  from 
a pheasant  shot  by  Mr.  George  Bauscher,  that 
city,  on  November  30  in  Lehigh  County.  Records 
show  the  bird  was  released  September  30,  1937  in 
Upper  Macungle  Township  that  county.  This 
wise  bird,  nearly  ten  years  old  when  killed, 
nearly  escaped  inasmuch  as  it  was  shot  on  the 
very  last  day  of  the  season. 
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“Mr.  Earl  Johnson,  Hamburg,  who  has  trapped 
50  red  and  gray  foxes  this  fall,  reports  that 

while  along  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Mountain  one 
day  he  heard  what  sounded  like  a small  dog 

tonguing  on  the  trail  of  some  animal.  Stopping 

to  observe,  he  saw  a deer  coming  across  a 

field  followed  a short  time  later  by  a red  fox, 
which  he  says  was  trailing  the  deer  just  like 
a dog.  The  fox  continued  on  the  deer’s  trail 
until  it  saw  Mr.  Johnson,  then  it  quickly  took 
to  the  woods. 

“Out  of  the  50  foxes  Mr.  Johnson  has  trapped 
this  fall  he  says  that  there  were  only  5 females. 
He  'is  very  much  puzzled  as  to  why  he  isn’t  able 
to  catch  more  females.” — Game  Protector  E.  J. 
Turner,  Centerport,  November,  1946. 


“Merle  M.  Glitch,  202  South  Walnut  Street, 
New  Castle,  piled  up  a record  of  groundhogs 
last  season  using  a .22  Hornet  with  a highpower 
scope.  One  hundred  whistlepigs  fell  to  his  un- 
erring aim.  He  supplied  many  families  with  some 
good  eating  during  the  meat  shortage.  Aside 
from  being  an  ardent  ’chuck  hunter,  Mr.  Glitch 
is  also  one  of  the  leading  scorers  on  the  New 
Castle  Rifle  Team. 

Another  local  hunter,  George  M.  Finley,  R. 
No.  2,  New  Castle,  happened  to  look  out  the 
rear  window  of  his  home  toward  his  dog  house 
the  first  day  of  deer  season  and  to  his  surprise 
discovered  a large  10-point  buck  standing  in  his 
back  yard.  The  climax  would  have  been  most 
fitting  but  Mr.  Finley  did  not  have  any  shells 
for  his  gun.  Soon  the  buck  ambled  off  toward 
the  dense  woods  nearby.” — W.  Walter  McGee, 
New  Castle. 


“Some  record  catches  of  mink  are  being  made 
in  Crawford  County  this  season.  Also  the  catch 
of  foxes  will  be  much  higher  than  last  year. 
There  are  many  more  fox  trappers  and  several 
have  made  good  catches.  Muskrats  seem  scarce 
in  the  marshes  because  of  lack  of  water,  but 
there  seems  to  be  lots  of  them  in  the  larger 
streams.” — Game  Protector  Raymond  M.  Sickles, 
Linesville,  November,  1946. 
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"Woodcock  season  was  the  best  in  this  sec- 
tion for  many  years.” — Game  Protector  H.  C. 
Sutherland,  Mercer,  Mercer  County. 


“A  grouse  flew  into  a window  of  the  West 
Penn  Power  Company’s  office  at  Apollo  on 
October  24  and  broke  its  neck.” — Game  Pro- 
tector Anthony  J.  Zaycosky,  Vandergrift,  West- 
moreland County. 


“Some  black  squirrels  have  been  shot  in  this 
district,  which  is  unusual,’? — Game  Protector 
Jack  L.  DeLong,  Portage,  Cambria  County. 


“Quite  a number  of  duck  hunters  braved  the 
storm  and  elements  to  hunt  and  shoot  at  ducks  on 
the  beaver  dams  in  State  Game  Lands  No.  183. 
Pike  County.” — Game  Protector  Ralph  E.  Flaugh, 
Hawley,  Wayne  County. 


“I  saw  a bear  coming  up  an  old  log  road 
toward  a fox  set  I had  made.  The  animal  stopped 
to  investigate  and  sprung  the  trap  with  a front 
paw.  It  jumped  back  startled,  then  took  a 
few  lusty  slaps  at  the  trap  with  its  paw  and 
ambled  off.” — Deputy  Game  Protector  Floyd  A. 
Beck,  Venus,  Venango  County. 


“We  had  a very  successful  bear  season  in  B-16. 
(Carbon,  Luzerne  and  Monroe  Counties).  Nine 
bears  were  shot,  one  weighing  406  pounds  and 
another  417  pounds,  and  no  hunting  accidents.” — 
Game  Protector  W.  C.  Achey,  Weatherly,  Novem- 
ber, 1946. 


“The  release  cuttings  that  we  have  made  on 
Game  Lands  seemed  to  have  helped  the  small 
game  as  I have  had  reports  of  very  good  kills 
of  rabbits  and  ringnecks.  These  cuttings  and 
brush  piles  will  be  good  for  the  rabbits  we  re- 
lease. I believe  one  of  the  right  answers  to  our 
predator  control  is  more  pole  traps  for  the  hawks 
and  owls.” — Game  Protector  George  W.  Keppler, 
Meadville,  November,  1946. 


“We  have  had  13  r WUed  nn  the  highways 
in  District  C-19  (Northumberland  County)  since 
June  1.  Of  this  number,  5 have  been  killed  this 
month  and  3 of  those  were  killed  on  Thanks- 
giving Day  night.  Five  of  these  were  8-point 
bucks,  2 were  button  bucks  and  1 a doe.  This 
seems  to  be  a great  many  deer  to  be  killed  on 
the  highways  of  a district  that  is  not  considered 
a good  deer  hunting  district.” — Game  Protector 
Clyde  Laubach,  Sunbury,  November,  1946. 
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“On  November  4 John  Smouse,  New  Enter- 
prise, a rural  mail  carrier,  was  hunting  for 
turkeys  and  squirrels  on  Tussey  Mountain  in 
Snakes  Spring  Valley,  Bedford  County.  He  had 
been  watching  several  squirrels  playing  around 
the  limbs  of  trees.  Smouse  wanted  a turkey  and 
had  given  several  calls  but  had  not  received  an 
answer.  He  decided  to  shoot  a few  squirrels 
and  try  for  a turkey  later.  He  shot  a squirrel 
from  a limb  of  a tree.  The  animal  was  badly 
crippled  and  was  kicking  in  the  dry  leaves 
making  a lot  of  noise  when  all  of  a sudden  a 
red  fox  appeared  from  nowhere  and  grabbed 
Mr.  Squirrel.  Smouse,  on  the  alert,  took  a good 
aim  and  sent  some  number  6’s  into  Reynard 
who  dropped  the  squirrel,  ran  a little  ways  and 
died.  Wondering  where  the  fox  came  from. 
Smouse  investigated  and  found  he  had  been 
under  a log  only  12  feet  from  where  the  squirrel 
landed  when  shot.  He  shot  several  more  squirrels, 
skinned  the  fox  and  drove  home.” — Game  Pro- 
tector John  S.  Dittmar,  Loysburg,  November, 
1946. 


"Bear  season  somewhat  of  a disappointment  to 
the  hunters  on  account  of  weather  conditions, 
and  the  animals  were  widely  scattered.  On  the 
first  day  there  was  the  greatest  number  of 
hunters  afield  in  my  district  that  I ever  wit- 
nessed. In  Heath  Township  I would  estimate 
that  there  were  approximately  4,500  hunters 
congested  in  that  area.  The  Forest  Ranger  made 
a count  of  cars  which  totalled  about  1,100.  After 
the  first  day  hunters  were  quite  scarce  and  more 
widely  scattered.” — Game  Protector  Lester  J. 
Haney,  Brookville,  November,  1946. 


“I  received  an  eye-witness  report  of  a ring- 
neck  cock  destroying  grouse  chicks  immediately 
after  they  were  hatched.” — Game  Protector  John 
S.  Shuler,  Somerset,  Somerset  County. 
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“The  other  night  I saw  a spike  buck  chasing 
a house  cat  across  a field.  I shot  at  the  cat  but 
missed  it.  It  jumped  about  two  feet  in  the  air 
then  went  into  high  gear.  The  buck  was  not 
in  the  least  frightened.” — Game  Protector  Chester 
S.  Siegel,  Benton,  Sullivan  County. 


“Three  duck  hunters  saw  three  deer  swimming 
across  the  Susquehanna  River  below  Selins- 
grove  early  on  the  morning  of  October  26.  They 
swam  all  the  way  across  the  stream  which  is 
about  three-fourths  of  a mile  wide  at  that  point. 
A short  time  later  a rabbit  was  observed  swim- 
ming from  one  small  island  to  another,  a dis- 
tance of  about  one-quarter  of  a mile.  When  it 
reached  its  destination  the  bunny  had  a good 
shake  then  sat  in  the  sun  to  rest  and  dry.” — 
Game  Protector  Raymond  Holtzapple,  Middie- 
burg.  Snyder  County. 


“A  bear  climbed  and  broke  most  of  the  limbs 
off  a white  oak  tree  recently.  He  almost  made 
a wreck  out  of  the  tree.” — Lester  Haney,  Brook- 
ville.  Jefferson  County. 

t 


"I  recently  had  a complaint  of  a bear  that 
went  into  a cellar  and  carried  off  two  hams.” — 
Game  Protector  Claude  B.  Kelsey,  Port  Alle- 
gany, McKean  County. 
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“The  Bower  brothers  of  Blain,  R.  D.,  report 
a ringneck  pheasant  cock  which  follows  their 
caterpillar  tractor  all  over  the  fields  pecking 
at  it.” — Game  Protector  Harold  E.  Russell,  Blain 
Perry  County. 


“On  October  19  I removed  a raccoon  from 
the  center  of  Reading.  It  was  resting  on  the 
roof  of  a shed.” — Game  Protector  Joseph  A. 
Leiendecker,  Sinking  Springs,  Berks  County. 


During  the  week  of  October  29  to  November 
3,  the  Monessen  Sportsman’s  Association  spon- 
sored a wildlife  show  at  the  local  Armory.  One 
hundred  different  animals  were  shown,  including 
monkeys,  mountain  lions,  coyotes,  bears,  badgers 
and  various  species  of  birds  and  reptiles.  The 
affair  proved  to  be  quite  successful  with  the 
records  showing  that  2515  adults  and  1607 
children  attended. 

Various  merchants  displayed  their  wares  and 
the  Association  had  a "recruiting  booth”  that 
netted  them  58  new  members.  This  brings  the 
entire  membership  of  the  club  to  380  active  mem- 
bers. 

The  ladies  of  the  club  had  a refreshment 
stand  where  the  sale  of  “hot  dogs”  and  pop 
netted  a substantial  profit. 

The'  Club  feels  that  it  gained  favorable  pub- 
licity by  giving  the  residents  of  local  com- 
munities interesting  and  educational  entertain- 
ment at  a very  nominal  fee. 


"At  the  start  of  the  season  a hunter  by  the 
name  of  Ralph  Gippnich,  Beach  Avenue,  Altoona, 
killed  a large  rattlesnake  that  had  eleven  rattles 
and  a button.  The  reptile  was  killed  on  Big  Coon 
Creek  near  Game  Lands  No.  24." — Game  Pro-- 
tector  Edward  Shaw.  Leeper,  November.  1946. 


“A  Mr.  Ray  Shanley  reported  a large  bear  running  into  his  automobile  along  the 
Portland  Mills  Road,  putting  quite  a dent  in  it.  However  bruin  was  none  the  worse  for 
his  experience.  After  shaking  himself  and  getting  his  directions  again  he  proceeded 
on  his  way  toward  Mill  Creek.  Mr.  shanley  went  to  a garage  to  have  the  dent  straightened 
out.”— Game  Protector  Edward  R.  Richards,  Portland  Mills,  July  1946. 
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LET’S  TALK  CONSERVATION 


Exhibits,  especially  of  live  wild  animals,  help  sell  the  public  on  conservation. 


and  many  times  during  the  day.  That  casual 
comment  usually  results  in  at  least  a brief, 
and  possibly  lengthy  discussion  of  the  topic, 
and  as  a normal  human  function,  nine  times 
out  of  ten  your  friend  will  repeat  the  com- 
ment to  others  throughout  the  day,  for  you 
have  provided  him  with  a handy  conversa- 
tion opener.  This  same  system  of  propa- 
ganda gets  credit  for  the  rumors  that  en- 
compass towns  and  cities  like  wildfire.  It  is 
a “natural”  and  will  work  as  such  equally 
well  in  conservation. 

If  you  read  conservation  items  of  inter- 
est in  this  or  other  magazines  or  newspapers, 


make  it  a point  to  repeat  them  to  your 
friends  or  neighbors,  making  sure,  of  course, 
that  you  have  the  straight  facts.  Don’t  be 
surprised  if  it  makes  the  rounds  and  comes 
back  to  you  from  an  unexpected  source. 
That  will  be  the  proof  of  the  pudding. 

When  one  desires  to  broaden  his  voca- 
bulary, he  can  add  365  new  words  to  it 
yearly  by  selecting  a new  word  daily  from 
a dictionary  and  making  it  a point  to  use 
it  in  his  speech  several  times  during  that 
day.  Conservation  talk  in  your  daily  chats 
would  have  the  same  effect  in  gaining 
converts. 


(Continued  from  page  14) 


If  a conservation  or  sportsman’s  club 
numbering  but  100  members  in  a town  of 
15,000  knuckled  down  and  started  talking 
conservation,  the  whole  town  would  be 
conservation-minded  within  a period  of  a 
year — and  possibly  less.  Would  that  be  pay- 
ing dividends? 

You  don’t  have  to  be  a soap-boxer,  and 
above  all,  don’t  be  rabid.  Simply  quote 
facts  and  figures  casually  and  you’ll  soon 
entice  your  listener  into  a discussion  that 
will  enable  you  to  open  up  with  some  of 
your  vital  background  information.  Your  : 
friend  will  do  the  rest.  He’ll  quote  you  free- 
ly, even  though  he  may  not  give  you  a 
credit  line,  the  next  time  he’s  groping  for 
something  to  talk  about.  You  can  supple- 
ment this  diet  with  a little  practical  work 
in  the  field,  too.  When  you  go  on  a fishing 
or  hunting  trip  with  your  acquaintances,  or 
take  guests  for  a drive  into  the  country, 
point  out  what  conservation  (or  lack  of  it) 
can  do.  You  find  plenty  of  illustrations  on 
even  the  shortest  drive  out  of  the  city. 

We  recommend  this  method  of  awaken- 
ing people  to  a realization  of  what  must 
be  done  to  conserve  our  natural  resaurces 
not  only  for  the  individual  seeking  to  do 
his  part,  but  as  an  ideal  project  for  sports- 
men’s clubs  and  similar  organizations — a 
project  that  entails  no  expense  other  than 
several  minutes  of  each  club  member’s  time 
daily.  It  may  be  used  successfully,  too,  as 
part  of  a drive  to  increase  club  member- 
ship and  to  attract  newcomers  to  conser- 
vation meetings.  Clubs  should  remember 
that  the  number  of  laymen  present  at  meet- 
ings where  conservation  is  discussed  is  far 
more  important  than  the  number  in  attend- 
ance who  have  already  been  won  over. 

Reprint  the  Conservation  Volunteer,  July- 
August,  1946. 


(Continued  from  page  17) 


THE  QUAIL  DOG 


The  superlative  quail  dog  must  possess  a good  nose  because 
the  bobwhite  has  a habit  of  lying  close  with  wings  and  feathers 
tight  to  his  body  which  under  those  conditions  emits  very  little 
scent.  The  great  nose  of  a champion  will  enable  him  to  find  game 
and  point  at  a safe  distance. 

Other  qualities  essential  to  the  truly  high  class  gun  dog  are 
finding  and  handling  ability — -“bird  sense”  plenty  of  stamina  and 
as  John  Hightower  would  say,  “Full  of  vim  and  vinegar.”  In  wide 
territory  it  is  almost  essential  to  use  a brace  of  dogs,  therefore 
each  must  be  trained  to  back  at  sight.  This  quality  is  more  im- 
portant in  quail  hunting  than  in  any  other  type  of  upland  game 
shooting. 

The  whistle,  arm  signals  and  word  commands  are  highly  im- 
portant in  field  gunning.  The  genuine  bird  dog  will  respond  to 
the  handler  even  though  he  may  be  almost  out  of  his  sight,  where 
independent  hunting  may  be  a temptation. 

Of  course  tender  and  efficient  retrieving  makes  a great  dog 
even  more  valuable.  The  major  field  trial  judges  score  neither  for 
nor  against  a dog  that  delivers  dead  game,  but  when  the  finished 
performer  seeks  the  dead  and  wounded  game  and  proudly  presents 
it  to  his  master  he  has  completely  finished  his  glorious  and  thrill- 
ing task. 

Many  of  the  greatest  pointers  and  setters  ever  produced  are 
dogs  that  excell  in  seeking  quail.  For  nearly  a half  century 


Grand  Junction,  Tennessee  has  been  the  scene  of  the  most  classical 
tests  of  bird  dog  supremacy.  The  National  Champion  Stake  has 
crowned  such  dogs  as  Count  Gladstone  IV,  Sioux,  Mohawk  II,  Prince 
Whitestone,  Pioneer,  Manitoba  Rap,  Eugene  M.,  Comanche  Frank, 
John  Proctor,  Mary  Montrose,  Ferris  Jake,  Air  Pilot’s  Sam,  Sports’ 
Peerless  Pride,  Ariel,  and  Mississippi  Zev,  the  present  champion. 
These  are  but  a few  canine  greats  that  have  made  bird  dog  his- 
tory, and  have  produced  a higher  type  of  dog  that  we  enjoy  in 
the  woods  and  fields  year  after  year. 

Whether  you  hunt  from  horseback  along  the  Mississippi  bottom- 
lands, or  the  pinelands  and  soybean  fields  of  the  Carolinas,  the 
palmetto  land  of  Florida,  or  the  farmlands  of  our  own  state  the 
bobwhite  will  furnish  you  many  mighty  fine  hunts  that  will  re- 
main forever  in  your  memory. 

Quail  hunting  is  traditionally  designed  for  relaxed  sentimental 
outings.  There  is  no  need  to  hurry  because  two  . well -trained 
stylish  dogs  with  high  heads  and  merry  tails  will  hold  your  game 
until  you  are  composed  and  ready  for  shooting.  Go  in  the  fields 
after  heavy  frosts  have  overturned  the  color  vats  and  the  air  is 
clear  and  crisp.  This  gay  ensemble  of  rich  tones  provides  an 
artistic,  inimitable  atmosphere  where  the  fortunate  gunner  may 
dream  the  wonderful  hours  away.  If  you  know  this  setting,  you 
are  a confirmed  follower  of  the  gentlemen  called  “Bobwhite.” 
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A LIVING  MEMORIAL 


(Continued  from  page  10) 


This  property  shall  remain  a demonstra- 
tion area.  Here  exemplary  wildlife  propa- 
gation shall  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  Game  Commission. 

Here  we  leave  a bit  of  our  hearts  and 
here  we  intend  to  keep  our  eyes  as  an  or- 
ganization of  sportsmen. 

This  is  our  humble  tribute  to  our  five 
fellow  members.  It  is  our  Memorial  to  good 
sportsmen. 

Let  us  pray: 

Accept  O Lord,  this  ground,  Let  thy 
blessings  descend  upon  it  as  dew  from 
heaven.  Teach  us  to  see  the  glory  of  thy 
world  and  to  trust  our  lives  to  thy  direc- 
tion. Amen. 

The  Benediction: 

As  the  wind  plays  upon  the  forests  and 
makes  music  for  nature  may  God’s  spirit 
direct  your  lives  for  the  carrying  out  of 
his  purposes.  Amen. 

Wording  on  the  plaque,  approved  by 
the  State  Planning  Board,  reads:  “This 

17  acre  tract  purchased  by  the  Lehigh 
County  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Associa- 
tion and  dedicated  Oct.  13,  1946,  as  a LIV- 
ING MEMORIAL  to  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation killed  in  action  while  serving  in 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing World  War  II. 

“Private  First  Class  Edward  Martin 

“Lieutenant  Robert  S.  Smith 

“Private  First  Class  Stratford  G.  Alex 

“Private  Luther  R.  Schaeffer 

“Lieutenant  Richard  S.  Ritter 

“Presented  Oct.  30,  1946,  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  for  the  use  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.” 


Turning  over  the  deed  to  the  Commonwealth  was  made  during  the  25th  Annual  Hunter’s 
Night  meeting  of  the  Association.  Colonel  Nicholas  Biddle,  member  of  the  State  Game 
Commission  on  the  left  is  receiving  the  deed  from  Victor  H.  Steckel.  Rev.  Carl  Neur- 
doerffer,  at  the  base  of  the  stairs,  looks  on  with  approval  as  does  President  Charles  “Jack” 
Houser,  right. 


Presented  to  State 

The  deed  to  the  tract  was  formally  pre- 
sented to  the  State  Game  Commission  on 
October  30,  1946,  during  the  25th  annual 
fall  hunter’s  night  program  of  the  Associa- 
tion held  in  the  Allentown  High  school. 

Commissioner  Col.  Nicholas  Biddle,  him- 
self a veteran  of  many  wars,  was  on  hand 
to  receive  the  deed  for  the  Commonwealth. 
The  land,  immediately  adjoining  some  1,300 
acres  of  State  Game  lands  No.  205,  is  to  be 


used  forever  by  the  public  as  a part  of 
their  game  land  system. 

The  total  project  cost  the  sportsmen 
$1,200  and  it’s  expense  was  considered  as 
a minor  item  in  the  creation  of  a project 
which  is  for  all  times. 

Nothing  can  better  describe  the  thought 
of  a living  memorial  than  the  editorial  which 
was  carried  in  the  September  issue  of  the 
Little  Lehigh,  monthly  publication  of  the 
Lehigh  County  Fish  and  Game  Protective 
association. 


PLINKING 

In  spots  where  broken  glass  on  the  ground  does  no  harm,  a 
bottle  suspended  by  the  neck  makes  a dandy  target.  Set  it  swing- 
ing. When  the  big  part  is  broken  away  the  neck  usually  will 
remain,  dancing  and  swaying,  and  it  is  a toughie.  If  you  can 
get  it  before  it  stops  moving,  you’re  good.  For  easier  shooting 
with  the  same  gratifying  results  from  a well  placed  bullet,  line 
up  bottles  against  a dirt  bank  and  shoot  them  “on  the  set” — from 
longer  range,  of  course.  After  they  are  broken  the  corrfpetition 
can  be  pretty  keen  in  picking  off  the  bottoms  and  necks. 

An  excellent  form  of  practice  which  comes  more  or  less  loosely 
under  the  heading  of  plinking  is  shooting  at  aerial  targets  with 
either  rifle  or  pistol.  This  is  an  art  in  itself,  and  can  be  mastered 
only  by  a lot  of  practice,  but  in  general,  if  you  start  with  targets 
big  enough  so  that  you  can  hit  them  most  of  the  time,  and  then 
gradually  shift  to  smaller  and  smaller  targets  you’ll  find  it  not 
too  hard. 

For  the  average  pistol  shot,  even  if  he’s  pretty  fair  on  the 
target  range,  a gallon  bucket  is  about  right,  and  a quart  can 
usually  is  big  enough  to  keep  the  rifle  novice  from  becoming 
discouraged.  A light  target,  such  as  an  empty  tin  can,  is  much 
easier  than  a heavy  one  like  a block  of  wood,  because  the  light 
target  falls  more  slowly.  Practice  on  the  big  target  until  you  can 
hit  it  nine  times  out  of  ten  and  then  shift  to  a smaller  size.  If 
you  practice  enough,  and  your  coordination  and  eyesight  are 
right,  you  eventually  will  be  able  to  shatter  walnuts  and  marbles. 

When  it’s  your  turn  to  toss  up  targets,  if  you  want  to  make  it 
easy,  throw  them  so  they  spin  smoothly.  If  you  want  to  make  it 
tough  tumble  them  end  over  end  in  the  air.  When  you  reach  the 
stage  where  you  can  hit  them,  clay  pigeons  make  dandy  targets. 
They  shatter  beautifully  when  hit,  and  yet  if  tossed  over  grass 


(Continued  from  page  17) 

or  soft  ground  most  of  those  missed  can  be  picked  up  and  thrown 
over  again.  (Better  toss  them  by  hand  for  the  rifle;  a hand  trap 
will  send  them  too  fast  and  far.) 

The  gun  for  plinking  is  any  .22  rifle,  pistol  or  revolver  you 
happen  to  have.  The  automatic,  pump-and-lever-action  rifles 
have  it  over  the  bolt  guns  for  my  money,  although  if  you  happen 
to  have  one  of  the  latter  it  is  fast  enough  for  lots  of  fun.  Plinking 
is  ideal  double  action  practice  with  the  revolver,  and  don’t  think 
good  double  action  accuracy  isn’t  possible,  either,  because  it  is. 

Any  sights,  except  the  target-type  scopes,  are  satisfactory.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  trick  and  aerial  shots  use  open  sights, 
but  the  same  aperture  rear  sight  you  use  for  hunting  is  ideal. 
A tang-mounted  rear  sight  is  better  than  one  on  the  receiver 
because  it  is  closer  to  the  shooter’s  eye,  and  a large  aperture  is 
to  be  preferred.  The  rifle  front  sight  should  not  be  too  small.  A 
tiny  bead,  even  of  gold  or  ivory,  is  hard  to  find,  and  is  not  so 
fast  as  a larger  one. 

The  pistol  or  revolver  fan  will,  of  course,  use  whatever  sights 
he  happens  to  have  on  his  gun,  either  bead  or  Patridge  type. 
Contrary  to  what  one  might  think  without  trying  it,  the  blacked 
target-type  front  sight  shows  up  as  well  against  the  majority 
of  backgrounds — except  in  very  poor  light  in  dense  woods  or  at 
dusk — as  a gold  bead.  My  4(2 -inch  barrel  Woodsman  came  with 
the  regular  Colt  corrugated  ramp  front  sight.  I thought  I'd  im- 
prove it  by  cutting  out  a notch  and  putting  on  a flat,  square  gold 
bead,  but  the  results  were  disappointing. 

Whatever  .22  rifle  or  pistol  you  happen  to  shoot,  I suggest  you 
try  plinking.  It’s  good  fun  and  good  practice,  and  it  goes  a long 
way  toward  filling  the  long  gap  between  hunting  seasons. 
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All  in  the  Family — It  took  the  five  Connor  brothers  of  Braeburn  five  days  to  bag  a like 
number  of  deer,  but  they  did  it — and  set  a record  at  which  other  district  families  may 
shoot.  Paul,  Kenneth,  Charles,  Arthur  and  Bob  Connor,  along  with  Paul  Jones  and  Bill 
Edwards,  were  in  the  woods  of  Clinton  county,  near  Kettle  Creek,  when  deer  season  opened. 
Paul  who  is  constable  in  Lower  Burrell  township,  was  the  first  of  the  brothers  to  shoot  his 
buck,  and  Charles  was  right  behind.  Kenneth  bagged  his  deer  on  Wednesday,  Arthur 
shot  his  on  Thursday  and  Bob  bagged  one  on  Friday.  The  other  two  members  in  the 
party  failed  to  bring  home  the  venison.  Paul,  Kenneth  and  Bob  are  shown  above  with 
the  deer  on  the  steps  of  the  Connor  home  in  Braeburn.  — Photo  The  Daily  Ditpatch, 
New  Kensington. 


of  eight  hundred  thousand  hunters?  Unless 
the  license  fee  is  increased,  not  a great 
deal  of  reproduction  and  maintenance  can 
be  expected.  The  Commission  is  close  to  the 
limit  of  what  can  be  expected  from  the 
available  license  fees.  To  increase  the  license 
fee  would  very  clearly  be  the  first  step  to 
be*  taken,  if  the  hunters  desire  to  substan- 
tially increase  the  number  of  game  birds 
for  their  hunting  recreation. 

Moreover,  there  must  be  places  pro- 
vided for  the  increase  of  game,  where  there 
is  food,  cover  and  protection,  to  wit,  land 
owned  by  the  State,  as  well  as  land  owned 
by  individuals,  principally  the  farmers;  and 
there  must  be  game  sanctuaries  also  pro- 
vided, and  a wide  extension  of  predator 
control,  all  requiring  funds. 

This  leads  us'  to  a consideration  as  to 
what  additional  increase  can  he  expected 
from  the  present  game  fund  resources,  if  an 
increase  of  license  fees  is  refused,  and  what 
from  individual  efforts,  and  to  what  extent 
natural  reproduction  can  be  effected.  The 
answer  could  only  necessarily  be  that  in- 
creased efforts  of  all  kinds  might  in  the 


aggregate  accomplish  certain  increases  in 
the  number  of  game  birds  and  game  animals, 
but  not  to  a great  extent.  Under  natural 
conditions  much  depends  upon  the  weather, 
and  upon  predator  control.  Seasons  un- 
favorable produce  less  game.  Nothing  can 
be  done  about  this  feature.  Excessive  preda- 
tors cut  down  the  supply  of  game.  This  is 
perplexing.  It  now  requires  increased  bounty 
expenditures.  It  cannot  be  estimated  what 
the  total  effect  of  predatory  destruction  of 
game  is  or  may  be  in  any  one  year,  but 
the  effect  is  conceded  to  be  very  consider- 
able 

To  supplement  the  natural  reproduction, 
we  also  turn  to  the  game  farms.  How  far  can 
or  should  they  be  extended,  or  increased? 
One  answer  would  be  within,  but  not  be- 
yond the  financial  capacity  to  maintain  them. 

I am  not  singing  the  song  of  despair,  but 
trying  to  show  to  the  complaining  sports- 
men the  magnitude  of  the  task  to  increase 
the  game,  and  the  necessity  for  the  widest 
cooperation  necessary,  if  a substantial  in- 
crease is  to  be  expected.  The  wild  animal 
life  is  a bounty  of  Nature  over  which  by 


necessity  the  state  exercises  sovereign  dom- 
ination for  protection  and  regulation.  To 
protect  it  is,  of  itself,  a great  task.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  great  herd  of  sixty 
million  buffaloes  in  1860  was  reduced  al- 
most to  extinction  by  1900,  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  man.  Wild  pigeons,  in  countless 
millions  in  the  early  days,  disappeared  for- 
ever, before  the  encroachments  of  civilized 
man.  All  snecies  of  wildlife  neared  ex- 
tinction in  1900  from  the  same  causes. 

Great  efforts  have  since  been  made  to 
preserve  and  increase  the  remnant.  The 
matter  of  protecting  and  increasing  them 
still  further  is  now  before  the  people,  to 
accomplish  which  will  require  greater,  and 
continued  effort,  and  much  greater  cooper- 
ation, as  well  as  a greater  expenditure  of 
funds.  What  has  been  done,  has  been  done 
well,  but  I do  not  think  we  have  reached 
the  limit,  but  am  of  the  opinion  that  by 
combined  effort,  considerably  more  can  be 
accomplished.  Let  the  sportsmen,  the  far- 
mer, and  the  landowner  all  get  behind  the 
Game  Commission’s  post  war  project  and 
push  fervently  to  the  fullest  extent,  not 
complainingly,  but  with  zeal  and  earnest- 
ness, and  then  we  will  see  what  can  really 
be  accomplished  by  such  combined  efforts. 

Now  one  last  word  to  the  farmer.  Why 
should  you  not  get  behind  the  Commission 
and  the  sportsmen  and  join  in  the  effort? 
My  suggestion  is  that  you  will  profit  by  it. 
I well  know  you  do  not  like  to  see  the 
“hordes  of  game  hunters”  roaming  at  will 
over  your  farms,  about  your  buildings  and 
gardens,  occasionally  committing  depreda- 
tions during  the  open  hunting  seasons,  year 
after  year,  killing  to  the  last  ringneck,  quail 
or  grouse,  or  rabbit.  You  don’t  like  it,  yet 
these  very  hunters,  through  their  license 
money,  help  to  support  the  Commission’s 
activities,  which  after  fifty  years  of  care- 
ful observation,  I believe  has  been  bene- 
ficial to  you  in  many  ways.  When  the  game 
on  your  farm  has  been  shot  out,  game  ad- 
ministration has  restored  a breeding  stock, 
sending  you  rabbits,  ringnecks  and  quail. 
You  have  been  protected  from  predators, 
protected  in  the  bird  life,  and  you  have  the 
opportunity  to  hunt  for  and  kill  big  game 
on  the  mountain  lands  bought  by  the 
sportsmen’s  money.  Besides,  some  money 
seeps  into  your  community  from  the  sports- 
men who  visit  your  community  to  hunt.  This 
argument  as  to  benefit  you  say  is  strained, 
and  the  benefit  is  not  very  much.  Never- 
theless it  is  substantial,  when  you  look 
at  it  in  the  right  way.  It  will  pay  you  to 
help  in  game  administration  and  in  re- 
production. 


Answer  To  Cryptogram 

Answer:  Always  be  sure  of  your  target 
before  you  shoot. 


Answer  To  Word  Puzzle 

Ant,  Bee,  Beetle,  Borer,  Botfly,  Bug,  But- 
terfly, Firefly,  Flea,  Fly,  Gnat,  Grub,  Hornet, 
Horsefly,  Housefly,  Louse,  Midge,  Mite,  Moth, 
Roach,  Slug,  Wasp. 
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This  interior  of  warehouse  of  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  many  fur-dealers  is  proof  of  Com- 
monwealth’s reputation  of  a great  fur-hearing  animal  state. 


should  be  left  on  and  properly  skinned  and 
dried. 

Fleshing. — There  are  certain  mineral  ele- 
ments in  fresh  blood  that  tend  to  stain  fur 
so  it  is  advisable  to  wipe  blood  from  the 
pelt  as  soon  as  possible  after  skinning. 

Fleshing  is  one  of  the  most  important 
operations  in  preparing  the  pelt.  It  is  not 
only  essential  that  all  surplus  flesh  be  re- 
moved but  as  much  fat  as  possible.  The 
layers  of  fat  and  muscle  can  be  worked 
loose  with  the  thumbnail  and  sawdust. 

Place  the  pelt  over  the  fleshing  board  and 
work  down  with  the  knife,  using  plenty  of 
sawdust.  Be  careful  not  to  scrape  too  hard. 
Overscraping  will  result  in  cutting  the  hair 
roots  and  cause  the  hair  to  fall  out.  Work 
the  fat  off  carefully  around  the  ears.  If 
this  is  not  done  the  fat  will  very  likely 
burn  the  fur  and  cause  it  to  slip.  Every 
trapper  should  accumulate  a supply  of  hard- 
wood sawdust.  Use  this  freely  when  scrap- 
ing off  the , fat. 

Sawdust  not  only  absorbs  fat  and  grease 
but  makes  it  possible  to  keep  a firm  grip 
on  the  slippery  pelt.  Sawdust  can  also  be 
rubbed  into  the  fur  and  then  shaken  out. 
By  this  means  much  of  the  dirt  and  grease 
can  be  eliminated  from  the  fur  and  gives 
it  a fresh,  sparkling  appearance.  Never  use 
salt  or  alum  on  fur  pelts. 

Placing  the  pelt  on  the  drying  board  — 
Select  a proper  sized  board  for  each  pelt. 
Your  supply  should  include  appropriate 
sizes  to  accommodate  various  sized  pelts. 
When  fitting  the  pelt  to  the  board  be  sure 
the  belly  is  on  one  side  of  the  board  and 
the  back  on  the  other.  Slip  the  pelt  onto 
the  board  gently  and  don’t  stretch  it  but 
pull  it  down  to  full  length  and  tack.  A 
pelt  that  shrinks  a little  on  the  board  is 
better  than  one  that  is  stretched  a little. 
Fleshed  pelts  dry  quickly  so  it  is  important 
that  they  be  placed  on  drying  boards  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Just  before  hanging 
the  board  straighten  out  the  ears,  tail,  and 
legs. 

Drying  the  pelt. — Drying  is  also  an  im- 
portant process  in  the  preparation  qf  the 
pelt.  Pelts  should  not  be  allowed  to  freeze 
nor  should  they  be  hung  in  a heated  room. 
They  should  never  hang  where  exposed  to 
the  sun.  Pick  a dry  dark  space,  keep  flies 
away,  and,  if  possible,  provide  for  a circula- 
tion of  air. 

A small  number  of  skins  can  be  hung- 
from  nails  in  rafters  or  ceiling.  If  a large 
number  of  skins  are  to  be  dried  a frame 


average  sportsman  makes  one  or  two  trips 
a month.  In  a busy  season,  the  outdoor 
writer  is  on  the  go  most  of  the  time  if  he 
is  worth  his  salt.  Believe  it  or  not,  hunting 
or  fishing  can  get  tiresome  if  you  have  to 
do  it.  This  is  hard  to  believe  for  the  man 
who  lives  only  to  go  hunting  or  fishing; 
but  he  forgets  that  his  sport  interests  him 
principally  because  he  only  gets  a few  op- 
portunities to  enjoy  it.  If  he  had  to  do  it 
every  day,  it  would  get  a bit  boring  at  times. 

Even  his  fellow-members  in  the  sports 
departments  of  the  newspapers  think  the 


can  be  made  of  2 by  4’s  or  small,  split 
logs.  This  frame  slanted  against  a wall 
and  studded  with  nails  will  hold  a large 
number  of  skins.  It  is  advisable  to  inspect 
the  legs  of  pelts  occasionally  and  make 
sure  that  they  are  drying  properly.  If  tails 
and  legs  are  not  hanging  straight  they 
should  be  pinned  down.  Pelts  of  foxes  and 
other  animals  that  are  to  be  shipped  “fur 
out”  should  be  dried  leather  side  out  in  a 
comparatively  warm  place  for  24  hours  then 
the  pelt  should  be  turned  fur  side  out. 

After  drying,  pelts  should  be  removed 
from  the  boards  and  be  given  a final  clean- 
ing. Wipe  the  grease  off  pelts  leather  side 
out  and  if  fur  side  out  proceed  as  follows: 
Lay  the  pelt  out  on  a clean  table  or  bench 
and  rub  the  fur  full  of  clean  hardwood  saw- 
dust. Be  sure  and  rub  sawdust  in  gently 
otherwise  the  guard  hairs  will  be  damaged. 

Rub  the  fur  until  the  grease  is  cleaned 
out.  Shake  the  pelt  out  well  and  hang  in 
a well-ventilated  place.  Skins  should  never 
be  washed,  nor  should  alum,  salt  or  other 
preparations  be  used. 

Packing  and  shipping A- Many  dollars  are 
lost  to  trappers  annually  because  of  im- 


outdoor writer  has  a soft  snap.  They  seldom 
see  him  and  he  seems  to  lead  an  independent 
life.  However,  if  the  outdoor  editor  invites 
them  to  go  along  the  next  morning  on  a 
trip  that  requires  getting  up  at  3 a.m.  t'o 
be  100  miles  away  on  a fishing  stream  by 
daylight,  they  shudder  at  the  thought.  Or 
ask  them  to  go  camping  for  a week,  to 
cook  their  own  food,  to  cut  their  own  fire- 
wood, to  sleep  next  to  the  ground  and  to 
get  drenched  by  rain  and  they  draw  back. 
The  baseball,  basketball  and  football  writer 
tires  of  his  own  job  occasionally  and  never 


proper  packing.  Green  furs  or  furs  that 
have  not  been  stretched  and  dried  should 
never  be  shipped.  Skins  should  be  properly 
packed  in  cloth  or  burlap  and  they  should 
be  laid  leather  side  against  leather  side  or 
fur  side  against  fur  side.  Fine  furs  should 
be  wrapped  individually  in  absorbent  paper 
or  cloth  before  being  packed  into  the  bundle. 
Do  not  wrap  in  newspaper  or  any  printed 
paper.  The  ink  is  apt  to  color  pelts. 

Pack  the  skins  flat  and  sew  bundles  tight. 
Make  the  package  big  enough  so  the  skins 
can  be  laid  out,  otherwise  they  will  come 
out  of  the  bundle  all  rolled  up  and  creased 
and  their  full  beauty  will  be  lost.  Your 
pelts  will  look  much  more  valuable  to  the 
fur  grader  if  they  come  out  of  the  bundle 
flat  and  free  from  creases  or  rolling. 

If  you  are  selling  your  furs  to  the  local 
buyer,  take  them  to  him  or  show  them  to 
him  unpacked,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
pack  furs  in  a bundle  and  have  them 
come  out  after  shipping  in  as  good  an  ap- 
pearance as  they  were  before  being  packed. 
In  shipping  furs,  be  sure  to  have  your  name 
and  address  both  on  the  inside  and  outside 
of  the  package. 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


realizes  that  the  outdoor  editor  might  feel 
the  same  once  in  a while. 

Frankly,  it’s  a job  that  demands  long 
hours  and  hard  work  if  it  is  going  to  be 
done  right.  It  is  possible  to  sit  in  an  office 
and  get  by  with  writing  a second-hand 
column,  but  the  public  will  get  wise  sooner 
or  later.  It  probably  is  the  nicest  job  in 
the  world,  but  it  isn’t  the  easiest  and  I 
reserve  a heavy  elephant  gun  bought  for 
one  purpose  only — to  shoot  the  next  guy 
who  says:  “Is  that  all  you  do?  Just  write 
one  column  a day!” 


IT’S  A BUTTERFLY  EXISTENCE 
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The  bear  didn’t  charge  him.  He  shot  it  while  it  was  running  away. 


antlers  were  soon  located.  From  long  ex- 
perience these  officers  knew  full  well  there 
was  more  to  a deer  than  liver,  heart  and 
antlers.  The  search  went  on  relentlessly. 
Finally  the  only  likely  place  appeared  to  be 
a family  heirloom,  an  antique  organ,  located 
in  the  cellar.  Inspection  of  this  instrument 
revealed  that  the  musical  notes  had  been 
removed.  The  back,  however,  was  still  in- 
tact. It  was  quickly  removed,  and  lo  there 
was  the  long  sought  vension.  Shelves 
had  been  carefully  built  into  the  back  of 
the  organ  and  it  was  on  these  that  38  quart 
jars  of  the  venison  had  been  hidden.  Several 
hides  and  heads  were  then  uncovered  in  the 
rear  yard.  The  offender  was  fined  by  the 
Justice  of  the  Peace  to  the  tune  of  $200  and 
costs  and  that  tune  really  came  out  of  the 
antique  organ,  but  it  wasn’t  music  to  the 
ears  of  the  violator  for  he  had  already  made 
a substitution  for  the  musical  notes  in  the 
ancient  instrument. 

There  are  hunters  who  apparently  figure 
that  a game  protector,  because  he  covers  a 
big  territory,  cannot  track  down  the  violators. 
They  forget  there  are  many  honest  sports- 
men, farmers,  and  others  who  are  only  too 
glad  to  report  the  violator  just  the  same  as 
there  are  good  citizens  always  ready  to  re- 
port the  one  who  steals  other  property  from 
his  fellow  men. 

During  the  last  three  months  of  1946  a 
great  number  of  prosecutions  were  made, 
especially  for  illegally  killing  deer,  pre- 
season trapping,  and  other  serious  offenses. 

Another  defendant  apprehended  in  Pike 
County  with  an  illegal  deer  claimed  all 
that  he  wanted  it  for  was  a little  sandwich 
meat  and  he  figured  that  any  native  of  the 
community  should  be  granted  this  consider- 
ation and  that  such  persons  should  be 
excused  from  paying  a fine. — He  wasn’t. 


There  are  still  violators  who  fall  back  on 
the  old  story  about  a bear  attacking  them 
as  an  excuse  for  having  killed  one  out  of 
season.  Such  was  the  case  on  December 
6.  A hunter  said  he  fired  one  shot  at  a 
deer  when  a bear  stood  up  on  its  hind  feet 
about  15  yards  away  growling  at  him.  He 
said  he  took  a couple  of  steps  backwards  and 
the  bear  lowered  itself  on  all  fours  and 
charged  him.  Both  bear  and  hunter  were 
in  thick  laurel  but  in  spite  of  this  the  hunter 
insisted  that  he  kept  ahead  of  the  bear  for 
200  yards,  turning  four  times  to  fire  at  the 
“charging”  animal.  The  fourth  and  last  shot 
dropped  bruin  just  seven  steps  behind  him. 
him. 

When  the  bear  was  skinned  out  it  was 
found  that  two  of  the  shots  had  entered  the 
bear’s  left  rear  leg  from  the  rear,  one  bullet 
going  through  the  leg  toward  the  opposite 
front  leg  and  the  other  ranging  forward 
along  bruin’s  side. 

Outrunning  a charging  bear  for  200  yards 
in  thick  laurel  and  at  the  same  time  shooting 
him  twice  in  the  rear  end  is  really  a feat, 
but  it  cost  the  marathon  runner  a hundred 
dollars  after  the  game  protector  had  an  op- 
portunity to  talk  over  the  matter  with  him 
and  point  out  a few  discrepancies  in  his  story. 

Among  the  first  game  laws  enacted  in 
Pennsylvania  were  those  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  wild  birds  and  animals,  yet  there  are 
still  those  unsportsmanlike  enough  to  buy 
and  sell  game — usually  for  their  own  per- 
sonal use.  On  December  15  a hunter  was 
fined  for  selling  his  deer  to  another  party 
for  the  sum  of  $25.00.  Of  course  it  cost  him 
considerably  more  than  that  when  the  game 
protector  confronted  him  with  evidence  of 
sale. 

On  December  9 a trapper  arrested  for  dis- 
turbing traps  of  another  and  trapping  with- 


out a resident  hunter’s  license  was  found  to 
have  eighteen  traps  belonging  to  three  differ- 
ent trappers.  He  had  three  muskrat  pelts 
at  home  and  had  sold  twelve  to  a fur  dealer. 
The  defendant  told  the  game  protector  that 
it  was  against  his  religion  to  buy  a hunter’s 
license,  that  it  was  a free  country,  and  that 
he  took  traps  and  furs  from  anyone  no 
matter  to  whom  they  belonged.  And  game 
protectors  have  even  found  and  arrested 
those  low  enough  to  steal  ’coons  and  musk- 
rats from  traps  of  boys.  What  an  example 
of  sportsmanship  that  is  to  a young  fellow 
just  beginning  to  hunt  and  trap. 

In  Potter  County  a man  deliberately  killed 
a buck  deer  with  the  use  of  his  automobile 
lights  on  the  night  of  December  11.  He  then 
changed  the  license  plates  on  his  car  the 
very  next  day  to  avoid,  identification.  For- 
tunately two  good  sportsmen  witnessed  the 
killing  and  with  their  valuable  help  the 
defendant  was  found  guilty. 

On  December  4 a defendant  was  appre- 
hended transporting  an  illegal  deer  on  a 
highway.  After  a five  mile  chase,  during 
which  he  tried  every  ruse  that  could  be 
thought  up  to  evade  the  officer,  he  was 
cornered  and  the  deer,  along  with  a loaded 
rifle,  was  found  in  the  back  of  his  car.  It 
was  necessary  for  the  violator  to  spend 
part  of  the  night  in  jail  as  he  was  appre- 
hended between  2 and  3 o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. At  ten  o’clock  that  morning  he  paid 
the  fine  and  costs  to  settle  the  case. 

One  violator  was  apprehended  through  the 
use  of  a search  warrant.  He  had  in  his 
possession  6 quarts  of  freshly  canned  deer 
meat.  At  another  place  5 quarts  were  found 
and  the  cellar  of  a third  yielded  23  quarts. 
So  it  isn’t  even  safe  to  try  to  hide  illegal 
game  in  quart  jars.  Game  protectors  look 
everywhere. 

Many  trappers  feel  that  they  must  “jump 
the  gun”  and  get  their  trapping  operations 
started  ahead  of  the  open  season.  Muskrat 
trappers  in  particular  are  prone  to  do  this. 
It  is  an  expensive  business  as  many  trappers 
have  learned  to  their  sorrow.  The  longer 
they  go  before  getting  caught  the  tougher 
it  is  in  fines.  One  defendant  this  year 
started  his  muskrat  trap  line  November  1 
and  when  apprehended  he  had  in  his  posses- 
sion 168  skins.  At  ten  dollars  each  this  makes 
such  large  scale  pre-season  activities  pretty 
costly. 

A defendant  on  November  2 was  found 
with  a domestic  turkey  hen  in  the  trunk  of 
his  car.  He  claimed  he  found  the  turkey 
on  a dump  and  picked  it  up  to  use  for  fox 
bait.  This  seemed  like  a peculiar  story  as 
the  bird  still  felt  warm  as  though  very 
recently  killed.  By  following  the  matter  up 
further,  the  owner  of  the  bird  was  found  the 
next  day  and  was  able  to  identify  it  by  a 
tattoo  mark  on  the  wing.  Naturally  he  was 
gratified  to  see  the  offender  punished.  Un- 
fortunately ordinary  punishment  doesn’t  seem 
like  enough  penalty  for  such  culprits  who 
do  more  to  destroy  farmer -sportsmen  rela- 
tionship than  hundreds  of  decent  hunters. 
Yet  game  protectors  frequently  apprehend 
persons  who  kill  domestic  fowl  while  hunt- 
ing. 
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Four  hunters  in  Lycoming  County  really 
hunted  in  a big  way  considering  the  time  of 
year  was  only  the  23d  of  October  when  they 
were  apprehended.  They  appeared  to  have 
spotlighted  and  killed  at  least  two  deer  il- 
legally during  September  and  October,  and 
also  helped  to  conceal  and  consume  these 
deer  as  well  as  about  twenty  ringneck 
pheasants  and  six  or  eight  grey  squirrels. 

On  the  night  of  November  9 three  boys 
were  apprehended  attempting  to  kill  a rab- 
bit with  the  use  of  their  automobile  head- 
lights and  a .22  rifle.  The  game  protectors 
observed  the  boys  at  10:45  p.m.  maneuvering 
the  car  around  to  throw  the  beams  from  the 
headlights  into  the  brush  along  the  roai 
where  they  had  just  spotted  the  rabbit.  One 
of  the  boys  at  the  same  time  was  coverin 
the  lighted  area  with  his  .22. 

Such  activities  as  these  are  not  only  un- 
lawful but  highly  dangerous.  The  mounting 
toll  of  hunting  accidents  is  brought  about 
partly  by  such  foolish  acts. 

Two  men  in  a car  bearing  an  Ohio  license 
were  apprehended  in  the  act  of  spotlighting 
a buckwheat  field  at  11  o’clock  on  the  night 
of  October  1.  They  had  a 5 cell  flashlight, 
two  shotguns,  and  both  pumpkin  balls  and 
fine  shot.  They  admitted  they  were  after 
meat  of  any  kind,  but  insisted  they  wanted 
it  for  a woman  who  had  cancer. 

Acting  upon  reliable  information  a game 
protector  was  searching  a home  for  illegally 
killed  venison  in  September.  He  found  also 
grouse  feathers  and  a rabbit  tail.  While  he 
was  there  a shot  was  heard  nearby  and  upon 
investigating  he  arrested  the  culprit  for  kill- 
ing a grey  squirrel.  The  defendant,  un- 
fortunately for  him,  was  out  hunting  squir- 
rels at  the  very  time  his  place  was  being 
looked  over  for  other  illegally  killed  game. 

A game  law  violator  in  Union  County 
decided  that  a Sabbath  Day  in  October  was 
a good  time  to  secure  some  meat.  A search 
of  his  place  on  the  following  day  revealed 
three  rabbits  and  a squirrel  on  the  stove 
cooking.  This  seemed  like  pretty  conclusive 
evidence  even  though  the  offender  at  first 
denied  having  been  out  hunting. 

Automatic  guns  were  outlawed  in  1907  bu' 
a non-resident  was  apprehended  with  one 
on  November  28.  His  automatic  shotgun 
was  loaded  with  pumpkin  balls  and  he 
claimed  he  was  hunting  foxes.  That  still 
didn’t  make  the  automatic  firearm  lawfu1 
and  the  man  paid  his  fine. 

A defendant  in  Clinton  County  was 
reported  as  killing  deer  regularly  out  of 
season.  An  investigation  disclosed  that  his 
fox  and  raccoon  traps  were  baited  with 
vension.  On  November  4 his  home  was 
searched  and  canned  vension  confiscated.  A 
few  years  ago  this  same  man  had  his  hunt- 
ing privileges  revoked  for  game  law  viola- 
tions. 

The  old  alibi  that  the  little  boys  use  as  an 
excuse  for  staying  away  from  school  to  see 
a ball  game  under  the  pretense  of  attending 
their  grandmother’s  funeral  had  nothing  on 
the  defendant  arrested  for  killing  a squirrel 
on  October  30.  He  insisted  his  brother-in- 
law  picked  him  up  and  asked  him  to  kill  one, 
and  only  one,  squirrel  for  his  old  mother.  He 
didn’t  explain  why  he  couldn’t  wait  a couple 
more  days  until  the  season  for  squirrels 
opened. 


On  Sunday  evening  November  14,  four 
men  in  a Ford  coupe  with  a rumble  seat  fired 
two  shots  at  a rabbit  while  the  car  was  in 
motion.  The  shots  were  fired  by  the  two  men 
in  the  back  seat,  but  a loaded  shotgun  was 
also  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  two  in 
the  front  seat.  Here  is  another  case  where 
the  violators  were  not  only  attempting  to 
take  game  illegally,  but  were  also  endanger- 
ing their  lives  by  handling  firearms  care- 
lessly. 

Because  a defendant  was  arrested  on  No- 
vember 11  for  having  five  ringneck  pheasant 
hens  in  his  possession,  he  claimed  he  had 
not  seen  any  male  birds  and  wanted  some- 
thing to  shoot  at.  It  made  pretty  expensive 
shooting  after  he  was  caught  with  the  illegal 
game. 

A Lycoming  County  hunter  on  September 
25  had  portions  of  two  deer  in  his  possession, 
the  front  yard  was  littered  with  deer  bones, 
and  the  hides  of  two  deer  were  buried  with- 
in 25  yards  of  his  home.  Violators  such  as 
this  take  away  a lot  of  sport  from  law  abid- 
ing sportsmen. 

On  October  3 a man  who  was  apprehended 
seemed  to  have  little  regard  for  either  the 
game  laws  or  safety.  He  shot  a ringneck 
pheasant  with  a .22  rifle  in  his  backyard 
within  the  borough  limits,  and  also  shot  in 
the  direction  of  several  homes  where  he 
could  very  easily  have  hit  a human  being. 

A defendant  who  was  fined  for  killing  a 
ringneck  pheasant  from  a motor  vehicle  on 
Sunday  October  7 claimed  he  thought  the 
pheasant  was  a crow. 

A violator  arrested  on  October  3 for  illeg- 
ally killing  a deer,  when  questioned  as  to 
how  many  deer  he  had  killed  unlawfully 
during  the  past  year,  frankly  admitted  that 
he  didn’t  know.  A game  protector  needs 
help  from  good  sportsmen  in  apprehending 
such  as  he. 

A man  in  Lebanon  County  discovered  he 
should  have  been  more  careful  with  his  gun 


v/hen  hunting  without  a license.  He  was 
hunting  woodchucks  without  the  necessary 
license  and  in  getting  down  from  his  perch 
ir.  a tree  failed  to  take  enough  time  to  un- 
load his  rifle.  It  dropped  to  the  ground  and 
was  discharged,  the  bullet  striking  him  in 
the  leg. 

Perhaps  sportsmen  sometimes  wonder  why 
landowners  post  their  farms  against  hqnting 
Listen  to  just  a few  of  the  reasons  gleaned 
from  prosecution  reports  of  game  protectors. 
One  defendant  refused  to  show  his  hunter’s 
license  on  demand  of  a landowner  and  held 
him  off  with  a shotgun,  claiming  he  would 
blow  the  farmer  full  of  holes. 

Another  defendant  and  his  father  on  No- 
vember 23  were  hunting  on  posted  property 
without  the  consent  of  the  farmer.  When  the 
farmer  saw  them  he  went  toward  them  to 
secure  their  identity.  At  the  approach  of 
the  farmer  both  hunters  fled  from  the  prop- 
erty, the  defendant  covering  his  license  to 
prevent  identification.  The  father  didn’t  even 
have  a license. 

Two  defendants  were  apprehended  by  a 
farmer  on  whose  land  they  were  hunting. 
They  were  among  his  ducks  at  that.  Severa: 
ducks  had  been  stolen  and  shot.  The  parties 
ran  and  refused  to  show  their  licenses. 

A farmer  identified  a hunter  whom  he  had 
ordered  from  his  posted  land  as  one  whom 
he  later  saw  shooting  into  his  cows  in  a pas- 
ture field.  One  animal  brought  in  refused  to 
eat  and  died  the  following  day.  It  was  found 
to  have  been  shot  in  the  hip  and  abdomen. 

A game  protector  on  November  11  received 
a call  from  a woman  who  said  two  men 
were  shooting  her  turkeys.  When  the  men 
ran  through  the  fence  one  of  them  lost  his 
license  tag.  With  this  as  a start,  the  men 
were  apprehended,  paid  a fine  and  settled 
for  three  turkeys — one  killed  and  two 
wounded. 

A defendant  on  November  8 shot  a fV- 
( Continued  on  Page  39) 


A Hunter  Shot  a Farmer's  Tame  Turkey, 
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WHAT!  NO  BAG  UNIT  ? By  A B.  CHAMPLAIN 


HUNTING  season  open  the  year  around  with  no  bag  limit  is 
the  privilege  of  the  entomologist.  The  entomologist  may  often 
be  called  “bug  hunter”  in  common  terms,  but  the  fascinating  sci- 
ence Entomology  embraces  a vast  and  complex  system  of  insect 
study  and  control.  Included  in  the  entomological  ranks  we  may 
find  systematic,  economic  or  professional  workers,  as  well  as  office, 
laboratory  and  field  personnel.  Oh  yes!  there  is  also  a place  for 
the  amateur  entomologist  or  insect  collector,  kindred  souls  to  other 
outdoorsmen,  who  have  adopted  a hobby  that  takes  them  into,  the 
open  spaces  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

With  us  entomologists  of  the  open  spaces  there  is  no  more  in- 
teresting sport,  recreation  or  educational  possibility  than  the  col- 
lection of  insects.  In  addition  to  the  knowledge  gained  during 
the  search  for  six-legged  game,  there  are  wonderful  contacts  with 
animal,  bird  and  plant  life.  It  is  a chase  that  takes  us  into  all  the 
situations  enjoyed  by  the  hunter  and  fisherman,  but  unlike  our 
brothers  of  the  gun  and  rod,  we  do  not  eat  our  kill.  Insects 
gathered  during  excursions  such  as  this  are  built  up  into  col- 
lections both  individual  and  public.  Public  collections  are  to  be 
found  in  museums,  State  institutions  ^and  similar  places. 

Many  persons  have  taken  up  insect  collecting  and  study  as  a 
hobby.  Some  of  their  collections  are  outstanding  in  the  world  of 
science  and  have  considerable  intrinsic  value.  Insects  gathered 


Egg  masses  of  the  tent  caterpiller — eggs  hatch  in  early  spring. 


during  collecting  trips,  all  add  to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  these 
smaller  creatures  which  most  of  us  miss  in  our  travels.  Finding 
out  the  life  story  and  habits  of  the  pests  we  aim  to  control  or 
eradicate  and  learning  to  make  use  of  the  predatory  habits  of 
certain  insect  species  for  the  general  good  of  man  or  his  pos- 
sessions are  important  results  of  this  Profession. 

Since  insects  are  to  be  found  somewhere  during  every  month  of 
the  year,  now  we  will  check  on  the  whereabouts  of  some  of  these 
overwintering  species.  Trees  and  thickets  are  now  quite  denuded 
of  foliage  and  we  may  easily  discern  any  foreign  objects  attached 
to  the  bare  twigs.  It  is  in  such  situations  that  we  find  the  silken 
cocoons  of  a number  of  our  larger  moths.  Inside  each  cocoon  is 
the  pupal  or  resting  stage  of  the  moth  that  will  eventually  gain 
wings  and  fly  away  with  the  advent  of  spring.  Some  insects  go 
through  the  winter  in  the  egg  stage.  Egg  masses  and  single  eggs 
of  many  kinds  of  insects  are  attached  to  twigs  or  bark  of  trees. 
These  eggs  are  all  fertile  and  awaiting  spring  sunshine  to  hatch 
them. 

Even  during  December  the  adult  male  moths  of  the  Fall  Canker 
(Continued  on  Next  Page) 


Alsophila  pometaria.  Wingless  female  moth  (adult)  laying  eggs  of 
Fall  Carker  worms.  There  will  be  some  forest  defoliation  next  summer.  , 
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method  we  would  study  all  of  the  mammals  in  a given  area,  and 
examine  particularly  their  relationships  to  one  another  and  to  the 
physiography,  vegetation  and  climate.  Such  a study  will  yield 
a great  deal  of  information  that  is  not  now  available.  It  will 
give  us  a knowledge  of  the  range,  relative  abundance,  and  habits 
of  many  species.  It  will  give  us  information  on  food  habits, 
reproduction,  disease,  parasitism,  habitat  preference  and  the 
effects  of  land  use  on  the  various  species.  It  will  also  provide 
the  material  for  a new  and  thorough  account  of  Pennsylvania 
mammals.  Above  all  else,  it  will  be  of  value  in  planning  Penn- 
sylvania’s game  program,  and  will  help  to  keep  Pennsylvania  in 
the  lead  as  a game  producing  state. 

There  are  those  who  will  criticize  the  program,  just  as  there 
are  those  who  criticize  any  research  program.  It  is  just  as  logical 
that  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  should  enter  into  a 
research  program,  to  learn  more  about  the  factors  it  has  to  deal 
with,  as  it  is  for  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  or  the  Gulf 
Oil  Company,  to  enter  into  a research  program  in  connection 
with  their  problems.  Big  business  has  learned  that  research  pays 
good  dividends,  and  it  spends  large  sums  of  money  every  year 
on  research.  The  Pennsylvania  Game  program  is  big  business. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  research  is  so  subject  to  criticism 
is  the  fact  that  the  results  cannot  be  predicted.  We  cannot  say 
that  a given  number  of  hours  spent  studying  a certain  problem 
will  yield  any  specific  information  on  that  subject.  However, 
the  state  of  our  knowledge  at  the  present  time  is  such  that 
important  improvements  in  hunting  and  trapping  conditions  depend 
upon  ’ our  obtaining  more  information  about  the  animals  with 
which  we  have  to  deal.  There  is  no  question  but  that  research 
can  and  will  provide  some  of  this  information.  I can  hear  the 
critics  say,  “Why  spend  money  for  research  when  the  hunter  and 
trapper  can  tell  you  all  about  these  wild  animals?”  It  is  true 
that  these  men  do  know  a great  deal  about  the  habits  of  the 
game  and  furbearers,  but  which  one  of  them  can  tell  us  what 
it  is  that  causes  the  fluctuations  in  numbers  of  rabbits,  foxes, 


(Continued  from  page  5) 


weasels,  coons,  etc.,  what  parasites  and  what  diseases  affect  each: Li 
species,  and  what  effect  these  diseases  have  on  abundance  or  =t 
scarcity  of  game.  To  what  extent  do  the  small  mammals,  which 
serve  as  a food  reservoir,  fluctuate,  and  what  effect  has  this  s 
fluctation  on  the  game  and  fur?  To  what  extent  are  these  small 
mammals  reservoirs  of  disease,  or  intermediate  hosts  to  parasites  s 
which  affect  game  and  fur  bearing  species?  For  the  good  of  the  I: 
game  species,  should  the  mouse  populations  be  increased  or  ;j 
decreased?  What  methods  can  be  used  to  control  them? 

The  answers  to  questions  like  these,  and  to  many  others,  must 
be  found  if  Pennsylvania  is  to  maintain  her  leadership  in  game 


production. 

It  is  obvious  that  Pennsylvania’s  Game  Commission  does  not 
intend  to  leave  the  future  of  game  developments  to  accident.  It 
is  determined  to  take  an  active  part  in  a vigorous  pursuit  of 
the  facts  it  needs.  In  addition  to  doing  everything  it  can  with 
its  present  knowledge  to  increase  the  carrying  capacity  of  its 
game  lands,  it  is  establishing  several  new  experimental  and 
research  projects.  One  of  these  is  the  Survey  of  Pennsylvania 
Mammals,  which  was  started  last  July.  This  project  is  primarily 
an  active  program  of  study  in  the  field,  but  every  effort  will  also 
be  made  to  assemble,  in  convenient  form,  the  knowledge  which 
already  exists  about  Pennsylvania’s  mammals,  to  the  end  that 
we  will  have  gathered  in  one  place  the  pertinent  information 
dealing  with  the  mammals  of  the  State. 


5i 


In  this  connection  the  Pennsylvania  Mammal  Survey  is 
anxious  to  obtain  any  information  or  specimens  of  early 
game  from  Pennsylvania,  especially  elk,  prior  to  1915,  wood 
bison  or  buffalo,  wolves  and  mountain  lions  (cougars  or 
panthers).  The  information  should  be  sent  to  J.  Kenneth 
Doutt,  Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pennsylvania. 
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GAME  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  IS  STILL  A PROBLEM  (Continued  from  page  37) 


mer’s  tame  turkey  within  500  yards  of  the 
dwelling,  ran  to  his  car,  and  tried  to  get 
away.  Fortunately  the  farmer  was  husking 
corn  in  the  same  field  and  got  the  license 
number. 

On  November  28  three  hunters  were  on 
land  open  to  hunting.  Of  course  it  is  unlaw- 
ful to  shoot  within  150  yards  of  occupied 
buildings,  but  these  men  shot  at  a ringneck 
pheasant  50  yards  back  of  the  house  and  th 
shot  came  down  around  the  building  just 
I missing  an  11  year  old  boy.  The  owner  ran 
out  of  the  house  and  called  to  the  hunters 
to  stop.  One  who  was  known  to  him  apoli- 
gized.  The  other  two  refused  to  give  their 
names  or  to  show  their  license  tags.  The 
landowner  asked  his  son  to  walk  back  of  the 
men  to  get  the  numbers  while  he  prepared 
to  write  them  down.  The  two  hunters  then 
pointed  their  guns  at  the  man  and  his  son 
and  backed  away.  The  hunter  who  was 
known  latey  disclosed  the  identity  of  the 
other  two  persons. 

After  reading  such  accounts  of  deprada- 
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tions  by  malicious  hunters  one  can  readily 
see  why  lands  are  posted.  In  fact  it  would 
appear  as  if  many  landowners  have  been 
overly  patient  and  lenient.  A redeeming 
feature,  however, ‘is  the  fact  that  the  greater 
percentage  of  sportsmen  recognize  the  rights 
of  landowners  and  act  accordingly.  The  one: 
who  committed  the  acts  above  mentioned 
will,  wherever  the  law  permits,  be  denied 
the  right  to  hunt  fop  awhile. 

Game  protectors  in  Snyder  County  ap- 
prehended the  driver  of  a car  from  which  a 
deer  had  been  shot  at  10  P.  M.  in  Septem- 
ber. The  defendant  was  driving  the  car  and 
operating  the  spotlight  which  was  used  to 
assist  in  killing  the  deer.  He  had  also  placed 
a cloth  over  his  car  license  plate  so  it  could 
not  be  seen.  Three  of  his  companions  fled  as 
the  officers  approached  the  car,  but  were 
later  taken.  The  defendant  confessed  having 
been  on  two  or  more  trips  at  other  time" 
with  other  parties  shooting  at  deer  in  the 
same  section.  These  other  parties,  upon 
being  questioned,  admitted  their  gufit  and 
also  paid  fines.  The  defendant,  being  unable 
to  pay  his  fine,  was  given  a lengthy  rest 
period  in  jail  by  the  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

These  are  just  a few  of  the  violations  oi 
the  game  laws  as  taken  at  random  from  the 
hundreds  filed  by  game  protectors  during 
the  past  few  months.  They,  should  make  al 
good  sportsmen  very  thoughtful,  for  after 
all  they  are  the  ones  who  are  being  robbed. 

Yet  with  all  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
law,  game  protectors  always  strive  to  act 
fairly  and  justly,  and  to  interpret  the  law 
according  to  its  spirit  rather  than  its  literal 
wording.  No  officer  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion uses  his  position  to  persecute,  but  they 
do  unfailingly  treat  all  offenders  alike  and 
show  no  partiality  to  anyone  because  of  his 
standing  in  the  community  or  in  a hunting 
club. 

The  number  of  hunters  who  each  year 
carelessly  or  maliciously  violate  the  game 
laws  is  still  far  too  great  in  Pennsylvania. 


Maintaining  a supply  of  game  for  the  ever 
increasing  army  of  hunters  is  a tremendous 
task.  To  have  cheaters  doing  things  which 
may  nullify  the  efforts  in  behalf  of  all 
sportsmen  is  a serious  thing.  Some  still  go 
unpunished.  Much  help  in  seeing  that  all 
violators  get  what  they  so  richly  deserve 
can  be  given  by  sportsmen’s  organizations. 
More  of  the  members  of  such  groups  can 
lend  assistance  to  game  protectors  in  report- 
ing those  who  steal  from  their  fellow  sports- 
men. They  can  likewise  make  the  position 
of  a deliberate  violator  very  unhappy  in  the 
community.  This  year  everyone  interested 
in  good  sport  should  focus  his  attention  on 
those  who  are  getting  more  than  their  share, 
or  who  are  taking  it  at  times  other  than 
during  the  regular  open  season. 


WHAT!  NO  BAG  LIMIT?  (Conclusion) 


worm  were  flitting  about  our  forest  areas.  Several  deer  hunters 
called  my  attention  to  this  activity.  However,  they  had  not  noticed 
the  wingless  female  moths  of  this  pest  crawling  on  the  tree  trunks 
and  twigs  where  they  will  place  their  masses  of  eggs.  In  the 
spring  our  forest  tree  foliage  will  suffer  when  these  canker-worms 
or  measuring  worms  start  eating  the  green  leaves.  Tent-cater- 
pillars also  go  through  the  winter  in  egg-masses  that  are  glued 
tightly  around  a twig.  If  these  are  not  removed  each  egg  mass 
will  generate  a webbed  tent  that  is  unsightly,  and  which  furnishes 
a home  for  the  caterpillars  that  go  forth  to  eat  the  adjacent  foliage. 

There  are  species  of  moths  that  hibernate  beneath  bark  or  in 
other  sheltered  places  in  the  adult  stage,  and  several  species  of 
butterflies  may  also  be  found  in  such  situations.  Other  butter- 
flies and  moths  hole  up  in  the  caterpillar  stage,  they  may  be 
found  beneath  coverings  of  leaves  or  debris  or  under  stones. 
The  ground  when  covered  with  a warming  blanket  of  snow 
harbors  numberless  species  of  insect,  some  in  all  stages  of  life 
from  eggs  to  adults.  Logs  that  are  rotting  on  the  ground  are 
veritable  prize  packages  for  the  insect  hunter  and  many  rare  as 
well  as  ordinary  species  may  be  found  here. 


Some  of  the  best  results  of  insect  collecting  may  be  found  right 
in  your  state  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture  maintains  a collection  for  students  and  entomologists. 
It  is  worth  a visit  to  get  an  idea  of  how  insects  are  prepared  for 
study  and  identification. 

The  Academy  of  Natural  Science  of  Philadelphia  has  a collec- 
tion that  is  known  throughout  the  world.  The  Carnegie  museum 
collection  in  Pittsburgh  is  outstanding.  Other  large  insect  col- 
lections may  be  found  at  The  Pennsylvania  State  College;  Reading 
Public  Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  and  Wagner  Free  Institute  of 
Science,  Philadelphia.  Many  more  outstanding  collections  are 
maintained  and  made  use  of  by  schools,  museums  and  individuals 
of  the  Keystone  State. 

Why  not  try  insect  collecting  some  time  when  you  are  in  the 
woods  or  along  the  waterways.  See  how  many  odd  looking 
creatures  you  can  find.  Perhaps  you  too  would  like  a hobby  that 
always  has  a new  thrill  over  each  hill.  Get  a collecting  outfit  to 
add  to  the  sporting  paraphernalia  in  your  den,  a small  net,  vials, 
killing  bottle,  ax,  knife,  forceps  and  magnifying  glass.  You  will 
soon  become  a confirmed  entomologist. 
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Operations  Division,  which  handles  staff 
matters  pertaining  to  law  enforcement,  pre- 
dator control,  permits,  etc.;  (2)  the  Land 
Operations  Division,  which  serves  as  a 
“staff”  unit  in  connection  with  all  land  op- 
erations, other  than  acquisition  and  leasing; 
(3)  the  Engineering  Unit,  which  handles 
all  surveys,  mapping,  drafting,  etc.;  and  (4) 
the  Training  Unit,  which  supervises  the 
Commission’s  entire  training  program,  in- 
cluding the  Ross  L.  Leffler  Training  School. 
None  of  these  four  units  has  administrative 
control  over  the  men  regularly  working  in 
the  field,  except  for  a limited  number  of 
employes  who  will  be  on  special  assign- 
ments rrnder  their  supervision,  nor  will  they 
give  the  field  operating  instructions.  The 
heads  of  these  units  serve  primarily  as  staff 
specialists  to  develop  plans  and  programs 
for  the  Commission’s  consideration  and  ap- 
proval, and  to  aid  and  guide  the  field  ad- 
ministrative employes,  through  designated 
channels,  in  the  execution  of  approved  pro- 
grams and  policies.  The  seven  Field  Divi- 
sions, each  headed  by  a Supervisor,  are  in 
direct  charge  of  all  general  field  adminis- 
trative work.  They  clear  only  through  the 
Director  of  the  Field  Management  Bureau 
for  administrative  purposes. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  functions  of 
the  former  Division  of  Lands  have  been  sub- 
divided into  two  units,  attached  to  separate 
bureaus.  This  was  made  possible  because 
in  the  future  the  purchase  of  State  Game 
Lands  will  be  conducted  on  a much  smaller 
scale,  and  more  and  more  of  the  survey 
and  engineering  work  will  be  devoted  to  the 
development  of  the  Commission’s  fairly 
large  land  holdings. 

It  will  further  be  noted  that  public  re- 
lations work  has  been  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a bureau  because  in  the  future  the  edu- 
cational program  of  the  Commission  will, 
of  necessity,  have  to  be  considerably  ex- 
panded and  better  coordinated. 

Each  Field  Division  Supervisor  already 
has  a Land  Operations  Assistant  (formerly 
known  as  a Technician)  on  his  staff.  In  two 
Divisions,  Special  Land  Operations  Assist- 
ants have  been  added.  They  devote  them- 
selves almost  entirely  to  aiding  coopera- 
tors on  Farm- Game  Projects  with  their  soil 
conservation  problems,  thereby  producing 
better  wildlife  habitats  and  encouraging 
neighboring  farmers  to  become  cooperators. 
In  the  near  future  a General  Operations 
Assistant,  selected  from  present  field  per- 
sonnel, will  be  added  to  each  Field  Divi- 
sion’s staff.  He  will  aid  the  Supervisor 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  the  Division  except  land  opera- 
tions, especially  such  activities  as  law  en- 
forcement, game  stocking  and  transfer,  win- 
ter feeding,  etc. 

It  is  planned  shortly  to  assign  to  each 
Field  Division  a Special  Service  Assistant, 
mostly  men  selected  from  present  field 
officers,  who  will  assist  the  Supervisor  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  public  relations,  pre- 
dator control,  field  photography,  etc.  De- 
pending upon  the  major  needs  in  the  Divi- 
sion, some  of  these  Special  Services  Assist- 
ants will  devote  themselves  principally  to 


public  relations  and  educational  work,  while 
others  will  function  chiefly  in  connection 
with  the  promotion  of  predator  control  pro- 
grams, with  public  relations  and  educational 
work  secondary.  This  will  enable  the  Com- 
mission to  supply  a badly  needed  service  to 
organized  sportsmen’s  and  farm  groups,  to 
the  schools,  and  to  youth  groups,  and  to  de- 
velop and  maintain  more  effective  predator 
control  programs.  Full  time  field  lecturers, 
operating  on  a state-wide  basis  directed  from 
Harrisburg,  have  been  discontinued  because 
this  work  will  hereafter  be  handled  within 
the  respective  Field  Divisions.  Only  one 
regular  photographer  will  be  attached  to  the 
Harrisburg  office  in  the  future. 

The  three  assistants  assigned  to  each  of 
the  seven  Field  Divisions  will  be  specialists 
in  their  respective  assignments,  and  will 
serve  as  “staff”  aids  to  assist  the  Supervisors 
in  administering  the  various  functions  with- 


large.  However  there  are  times  when  a dog 
will  break  his  chain,  slip  his  collar  or  get 
out  of  the  place  or  pen  where  he  is  kept, 
through  no  fault  of  his  or  the  owner.  This 
is  excusable. 

Then  there  is  the  vast  army  of  real  sports- 
men who  not  only  get  pleasure  and  enjoy- 
ment from  the  hunt  but  also  companionship 
of  the  dog  as  well.  You  may  rest  assured 
that  to  them  a dog  is  more  than  just  an 
animal  or  part  of  them  equipment  to  be  set 
aside  when  the  day  or  season  is  done.  Oh, 
no,  to  them  he  is  a pal,  a companion  and 
a friend,  and  to  be  treated  as  such,  until 


in  their  Divisions.  They  will  devote  their  J 
time  to  the  field  almost  exclusively,  very  ' 
little  of  it  to  the  Division  offices.  They  will 
not  operate  as  “line”  officers,  or  give  ad- 
ministrative orders  to  the  various  District  ? 
Game  Protectors,  but  will  aid  and  guide 
them  with  their  respective  phases  of  the 
work.  This  will  permit  each  Supervisor  to 
spend  the  major  portion  of  his  time  and  j 
energy  to  the  functions  of  over-all  admin- 
istration and  supervision. 

Under  this  revamped  plan  of  operation 
the  Commission’s  administrative  machinery  ] 
has  been  greatly  simplified,  and  respon- 
sibility for  results  has  been  clearly  fixed. 

It  is  designed  to  assure  efficient  and  econo- 
mical handling  of  all  Commission  functions,  ] 
and  will  assure  sportsmen,  landowners,  and 
the  general  public  in  all  parts  of  the  Com- 
monwealth the  best  possible  service  with 
the  presently  available  funds. 


death  do  them  part.  If  all  dog  owners  were  , 
dog  lovers  we  would  need  no  law  enforce- 
ment as  dog  lovers  protect  their  dogs.  It  is 
peculiar  how  dog  owners  refuse  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  law  until  they  are  t 
forced.  Hunters  do  not  attempt  to  go  into 
the  woods  without  payment  of  the  fees; 
fisherman  are  scrupulously  careful  about 
obeying  the  code  in  their  respect;  motorists 
as  a rule  do  not  drive  their  automobiles 
without  tags. 

While  the  penalties  may  seem  severe, 
the  Commonwealth  is  justified  in  stern  meas- 
ures to  end  this  indifference  and  defiance. 
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Conservation  piebge 


I give  my  pledge  as  an  American  to 
save  and  faithfully  to  defend  from 
waste  the  natural  resources  of 
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minerals,  its  forests,  waters, 
and  wildlife. 
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Set  of  FOUR 


beautifully  colored  BIRD  CHARTS 
prepared  especially  for  SCHOOLS 


$1.50  Per 
Se  t — 

50c  Singly 


Other  Three 
I Bid  is  die 

Slimmer  Bints 
On  me  Birds 
Birds  of  Prey 


All  birds  on 
charts  num- 
bered, with 
corresponding 
numbers  and 
identifications 
at  bottom. 


Each  chart 
Size  26"  x 30", 
Metal  stripped 
at  top  and 
bottom  with 
banger. 


Fine  for 
School  Booms 
Kiddies’  Booms 
Club  Booms. 
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HERE’S  WHAT  YOU’VE  BEEN  WAITING  FOR 


A MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
GOVERNOR 


STORY  CONTEST— $250  IN  PRIZES 

Limited  Only  to  GAME  NEWS  Subscribers 
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NEW  GADGETS 
By  Henry  McLemore 
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WHAT  I SHOULD  HAVE 
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By  Archibald  Rutledge 
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A PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
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Have  you  had  an  unusual  hunting  or  other  outdoor  experience? 

Here’s  your  opportunity  to  tell  about  it  and  perhaps  earn  some  money 
at  the  same  time.  We  know  there  are  any  number  of  our  readers  who  have 
had  such  experiences,  some  of  them  harrowing,  others  extremely  humorous. 
Here’s  hoping  this  contest  will  help  you  do  a little  reminiscing. 

The  rules  are  simple.  Just  send  in  your  story  any  time  between  April 
1st  and  midnight  September  30,  1947.  Write  it  in  your  own  words.  Keep 
it  under  750  words — the  shorter  the  better.  We  are  interested  in  your  ex- 
periences, not  your  ability  as  an  author.  All  manuscripts  must  be  typed  on 
8V2"  x 11"  paper,  double  spaced,  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  con- 
tributor and  the  date  at  the  top  right-hand  corner  of  each  page.  No  manu- 
script will  be  returned,  therefore  we  strongly  recommend  you  make  a carbon 
copy  if  you  want  to  preserve  the  experience  in  writing.  Only  the  winners 
will  be  published  in  the  Game  News — beginning  as  soon  as  possible  after 
they  have  been  selected.  Remember,  the  experiences  must  directly  concern 
the  contestant,  not  someone  else. 

Prizes  are  as  follows:  First,  $100.00;  second,  $50.00;  third,  $25.00;  five 
$10.00  prizes  and  five  $5.00  prizes.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  stories 
a reader  may  send  in.  Every  story  will  be  given  careful  reading  by  the  four 
competent  judges  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  ability  and  experience  in 
evaluating  such  material.  They  are: 


★ 

SQUIRRELS 

By  Caroline  Heppenstall 

★ 

THE  1946  WOODCOCK 
POPULATION 
By  Logan  J.  Bennett  and 
P.  F.  English 

★ 

THE  RUFFED  GROUSE 
By  Wm.  F.  Schutte 

★ 

ARCHERY 
By  Burgess  H.  Scott 

★ 

WINTER  TALES  AND 
SPRING  TAILS 
By  A.  B.  Champlain 

★ 
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John  C.  Herman,  Game  Commissioner,  Dauphin;  R.  A.  McCachran, 
Director,  Bureau  of  Field  Operations,  Camp  Hill;  J.  Alden  Knight,  Williams- 
port, nationally  known  author  of  outdoor  stories;  Bill  Wolf,  Philadelphia, 
well-known  Pennsylvania  sports  columnist  and  outdoor  writer. 

Address  all  contributions  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Harris- 
burg, and  mark  them  for  the  attention  of  the  “OUTDOOR  STORY  CON- 
TEST,” preferably  in  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  envelope.  If  manuscripts 
are  sent  registered  they  will  not  be  acknowledged,  as  your  return  receipt 
will  constitute  an  acknowledgment. 

If  you  have  a friend  or  friends  who  also  have  had  unusual  hunting  or 
outdoor  experiences  encourage  them  to  subscribe  to  the  News  so  they,  too, 
can  participate  in  this  contest.  After  all,  we  are  hoping  it  will  increase  the 
circulation  of  the  magazine. 


WHY  IS  OUR  MAGAZINE  LATE??? 

Many  readers  are  asking  this  question  and  we  shall  answer  it  in  a few 
words — LACK  OF  PAPER.  Enough  paper  was  received  a few  days  ago 
for  two  issues,  but  we  have  no  idea  when  more  will  be  available.  We 
might  get  the  magazine  to  you  a little  quicker  by  running  only  16  pages 
a month.  That  way  we  could  make  our  paper  last  longer.  But  we  believe 
you  prefer  a 32  or  40  page  book  and  we  are  trying  to  give  it  to  you 
despite  our  many  difficulties.  Just  bear  with  us  until  the  paper  shortage 
is  over  and  we'll  be  right  back  on  schedule.  Thanks — The  Editor. 
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GOVERNOR  JAMES  H.  DUFF 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Governor’s  Office 
Harrisburg 


THE  GOVERNOR 


January  29,  1947 


TO  THE  SPORTSMEN  OF  PENNSYLVANIA: 

I welcome  this  opportunity  to  extend 
most  cordial  greetings  to  all  of  you  who  find 
pleasure  and  healthful  recreation  in  the  great 
outdoors  of  Pennsylvania, 

♦ 

Pennsylvania's  outstanding  reputation 
as  a hunting  and  fishing  state  has  been  achieved 
principally  through  your  efforts.  That  reputation 
can  be  maintained  and  strengthened  only  by  firm 
adherence  to  the  non-political  policy  which 
governs  the  organization,  financing  and  administra- 
tion of  the  Fish  and  Game  Commissions. 

I pledge  to  you  now,  as  in  the  past, 
my  complete  support  of  that  policy  in  order  that 
funds  collected  through  hunting  and  fishing 
licenses  may  be  devoted  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  those  sports.  I am  confident  I can 
rely  upon  your  continued  active  interest  and  co- 
operation in  protective  measures  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  wildlife  and  all  other  natural  resources 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania. 


> r ^ * 


James  H.  Duff 
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WELL,  WHAT’S  WRONG? 


FEBRUARY  [■* 
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NEW  GADGETS  SPELL  DOOM  OF  "ROUGHING  IT" 

By  HENRY  McLEMORE 

steady  hum  of  the  turbo-generators  drown- 
ing out  the  unpleasant  sounds  of  the  forwl 
No  bird  calls  to  distract  them,  no  rasping 
sigh  of  the  winds  in  the  trees,  just  tha 
lulling  whisper  of  the  light-weight,  compact 
machines  that  took  only  a little  thing  Ilka 
World  War  II  to  develop. 

• • « 

The  Men  Who  Plan  Beyond  Tomorrow 
may  enjoy  this  sort  of  camping  and  hunting, 
but  I’m  afraid  the  boys  are  going  to  miss  a 
lot.  I doubt  if  it  will  be  half  as  much  fun 
to  help  Dad  broil  a fish  on  a streamlined 
grill,  as  it  was  to  gather  the  firewood  and 
glow  as  bright  as  the  embers  from  tha 
praise  Dad  gave  you  for  building  such  a 
good  fire.  And  what  radio  program  could 
sound  as  sweet  to  a boy’s  ears  as  the  talk 
of  the  grownups  when  everyone  gathered 
around  the  campfire  after  a day  of  hunting 
or  fishing? 

I know  there  is  one  man  who’ll  never  for- 
get those  biting,  cold  mornings  when,  as  a 
boy,  he  tumbled  out  of  a warm  bed  and  got 
in  the  back  seat  of  a battered  old  car  and 
snuggled  down  with  the  pointers  and  started 
out  for  quail.  Or,  those  even  colder  morn- 
ings when,  with  his  Dad  alongside  warning 
him  to  be  quiet,  very  quiet,  he  sat  under 
a tree,  waiting  for  the  first  flush  of  morning 
and  a shot  at  a turkey  gobbler. 

Let  those  hunters  who  care  to,  wakeD 
in  the  morning  to  the  sound  of  an  electrical 
device — I’ll  do  my  waking  up  to  the  thump 
of  a pointer’s  tail  on  the  back  porch,  as  he 
anxiously  waits  for  the  men  and  the  guns  to 
come  out. 

Reprinted  courtesy  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


A S A MAN  who  is  in  the  red,  takes  his 
coffee  black,  and  used  to  be  in  the  pink 
of  condition,  it  made  me  blue  to  read  this  ad- 
vertisement on  the  back  of  a national  maga- 
zine: 

“De  luxe  camping  in  the  deep,  cool  woods 
— far  away,  and  deep  in  the  bush,  where 
the  catch  is  heavy  and  the  bag  is  full,  to- 
morrow’s sportsmen  will  camp  in  luxury. 
A wood  fire  under  the  30-pound  power  unit 
produces  steam  in  the  flash  boiler  ...  in 
turn  this  runs  the  turbo-generator  which 
provides  electricity  for  lighting  and  cook- 
ing, as  well  as  charging  batteries  to  run  the 
boat’s  electric  motor  . . . Machines  and 
equipment,  developed  in  lightweight,  com- 
pact form  for  war,  will  be  adapted  for  sport 
by  Men  Who  Plan  Beyond  Tomorrow.” 

All  the  fun  of  “roughing  it”  soon  will 
be  over.  A few  more  years  and  the  thrill 
of  being  lost  in  the  woods,  catching  pneu- 
monia from  exposure  to  the  elements,  and 
staggering  back  home  after  two  weeks  of 
having  Nature  beat  your  brains  out,  will  be 
a thing  of  the  past. 

The  descendants  of  Dan  Boone,  Kit  Car- 
son  and  Buffalo  Bill  will  rush  to  the 
“wilds”  in  planes  of  super-sonic  speed,  and, 
dressed  in  white  tie  and  tails,  get  their 
bag  with  double-barreled,  16-gauge  radio- 
activity-spreading shotguns,  all  the  while 
lolling  in  super-stuffed  plastic  chairs,  with 
slip  covers  immune  to  rips,  ravels,  tears, 
stains,  bums  and  thunderbolts. 

* * * 

There  will  no  longer  be  any  necessity  for 
sportsmen  to  weary  themselves  with  tramp- 
ing the  woods  in  search  of  game.  The  sports- 


men’s handy,  portable  radar  set  will  locate 
the  birds,  the  deer  and  the  fish. 

The  hunter  will  be  able  to  relax  in  his  air- 
conditioned  lodge,  wearing  his  air-condi- 
tioned clothes,  until  the  radar  operator  calls 
out,  “Pheasants  coming  in  at  11  o’clock, 
about  four  miles  out,”  or  “Trout  jumping  at 
7 o’clock.  That  is  all.”  When  the  game  is 
in  range  the  hunter  will  fire,  the  game  will 
fall,  be  picked  up  by  an  automatic  retriever, 
cooked  in  three  seconds  over  the  plutonium 
hot-plate,  then  condensed  into  pellets  for 
quick,  handy  eating  by  the  Men  Who  Plan 
Beyond  Tomorrow,  who,  after  finishing  their 
meals,  can  go  to  sleep  with  the  sweet, 
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“Rather  idly  I turned  my  head  to  look  at  them — ” 


WHAT  I SHOULD  HAVE  DONE 


By  ARCHIBALD  RUTLEDGE 


Editor’s  Note — Mr.  Rutledge  needs  no  introduction  to  Pennsylvania  sportsmen.  He  is  a 
nationally  famous  outdoor  writer,  a native  Keystoner  and  a retired  member  of  the  Mer- 
cersburg  Academy  Faculty  where  he  taught  for  many  years.  We  welcome  him  to  our 
pages  most  heartily. 


T AM  pretty  sure  that  every  other  real 
■*■  hunter  must  be  just  like  me  in  at  least  one 
respect:  as  he  reviews  in  memory  his  days 
in  the  woods  and  fields,  on  the  waters  and 
in  the  marshes,  he  is  conscious  of  certain 
things  he  did  at  critical  times  that  were 
wrong;  I mean  he  should  have  known  bet- 
ter. I am  not  talking  about  taking  the 
wrong  crossing  for  a deer,  or  walking  on 
one  side  of  a green  briar  patch  when  the 
grouse  went  out  the  other  side.  These  and 
similar  mishaps  are  accidental;  there  is  no 
way  of  accurately  telling  just  what  un- 
predictable thing  a wild  creature  will  do. 
And  it  is  well  that  this  is  so;  for  if  we 
could  go  after  them  automatically,  there 
would  soon  be  none  left. 

I mean  really  dumb  mistakes.  If  I re- 
count a few  of  my  own,  you  will  not  only 
see  what  I mean,  but  you  may  have  guiltily 
recalled  to  mind  some  wildwood  boners  you 
have  pulled.  You  had  your  game  literally 
in  your  hand;  then  you  did  some  fool  thing, 
or  at  least  not  the  right  thing  at  that 
moment.  Instead  of  making  history,  you 
make  alibis  all  the  way  home.  You  know 
how  it  is. 

One  December  day,  cool  but  not  cold, 
cloudy,  with  just  a faint  air  stirring,  I went 
deer  hunting  with  my  good  negro  driver, 
Prince.  I was  to  take  a stand,  and  he  was 
to  go  down  more  than  a mile  along  a penin- 
sula that  lay  between  the  river  and  a vast 
and  gloomy  swamp.  Then  he  would  drive 


back  toward  me.  This  particular  drive  was 
famous  for  its  big  bucks,  and  I was  certain 
we  would  start  one  or  more;  and  with  good 
luck  one  might  come  to  me. 

I chose  as  my  stand  an  old  fallen  log 
right  in  the  middle  of  a dry  pond.  I knew 
this  place  to  be  a regular  buck’s  highway. 
I settled  myself  to  wait,  knowing  that  it 
would  be  at  least  twenty  minutes  before 
Prince  would  begin  driving.  Yet  I was  on 
the  alert,  with  gun  loaded;  for  it  often 
happens  that  when  a driver  is  going  in, 
though  he  makes  no  noise  other  than  is 
necessary  in  walking,  a sly  old  stag  may 
hear,  get  suspicious,  leave  his  bed,  and  slip 
out  of  the  drive.  On  a great  many  occasions 
I have  killed  bucks  that  thus  tried  to  beat 
the  gun,  so  to  speak. 

Presently  I heard  two  fox  squirrels  chas- 
ing each  other  around  in  a cypress  tree  be- 
hind me.  Rather  idly  I turned  my  head  to 
look  at  them.  A moment  later,  when  I 
looked  straight  forward  once  again,  there 
HE  stood,  having  arrived  silently  and  un- 
announced. He  was  just  thirty-five  yards 
away,  and  was  standing  heacT-on.  He  stood 
in  a little  opening,  with  big  trees  on  either 
side  of  him.  His  head  was  thrust  forward, 
his  black  nose  twitching.  Oh,  what  a rack 
he  carried!  He  was  a twelve-pointer,  with 
horns  ebony  in  color,  massive,  and  of  perfect 
symmetry.  Their  spread  was  remarkable. 
He  was  one  of  the  old  stags  of  the  river- 
swamp,  and  I don’t  know  when  I have  seen 
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any  other  wild  creature  that  looked  so 
shaggy  and  primeval.  From  the  time  I 
turned  my  head  away  from  the  squirrels,  I 
had  not  moved;  but  surely  he  had  seen  me 
do  that.  I knew  that  at  that  distance  I 
could  kill  him  if  I could  get  the  gun  on 
him.  But  I was  afraid  to  jerk  it  up  for 
fear  of  startling  him  too  badly  and  for  fear 
also  of  spoiling  my  aim.  As  you  know, 
however  ponderous  a buck  may  be,  he  can 
move  like  lightning.  Then  it  was  that  I 
made  my  fatal  decision.  I tried  to  ease  the 
gun  up  part  way.  But  the  tip  of  the  barrels 
had  not  moved  an  inch  than  he  just  seemed 
to  turn  himself  inside  out,  dashed  behind 
the  biggest  trees,  and  crashed  away  into  a 
thicket.  And  after  he  was  gone  I saw  my 
mistake. 

There  he  had  stood  within  easy  range  in 
front  of  me,  but  at  an  awkward  and  difficult 
angle.  I should  have  waited.  It  was  dis- 
tinctly his  move.  If  I had  not  tried  to  get 
the  gun  up  slowly,  thus  revealing  myself,  he 
might  have  come  on;  or,  if  he  turned  away, 
he  probably  would  have  done  so  slowly,  thus 
affording  me  a quick  broadside.  The  fact 
that  he  was  turning  might  have  prevented 
his  seeing  me  get  the  gun  up.  Well,  he 
was  gone,  and  I did  not  even  shoot.  I 
have  always  considered  this  my  master 
boner,  or  my  monk  of  monks.  I didn’t  have 
to  do  a thing  but  wait;  yet,  as  you  know, 
sometimes  even  that  is  a hard  thing  to  do. 
I once  called  down  a stander  for  shooting 
five  times  at  a buck  before  the  deer  was 
within  range. 

“Why  didn’t  you  wait?”  I asked  him,  none 
too  gently. 

“I  can  do  anything  but  wait,”  he  answered. 
“I’m  like  the  man  who  said  to  his  wife, 
defending  himself  for  one  of  his  esca- 
pades, ‘I  can  resist  anything  but  tempta- 
tion.’ ” 

In  my  part  of  coastal  Carolina  we  do  not 
often  see  wild  geese.  Just  north  of  us,  on 
the  sounds  and  bays  and  lakes  of  North 
Carolina,  they  winter  in  countless  thousands; 
and  the  same  thing  is  true  on  the  Gulf  Coast, 
to  the  southward.  But  there  are  many 
hunters  in  my  part  of  the  country  who  have 
never  even  seen  one. 

One  bitter  day,  with  a freezing  rain  falling, 
Old  Gabe,  my  negro  paddler,  took  me  into 
the  creeks  and  canals  of  the  mighty  Santee 
Delta  to  shoot  ducks.  There  were  plenty  of 
them,  and  we  had  good  shooting;  but  neither 
Gabe  nor  I was  dressed  for  that  kind  of 
weather.  To  add  to  our  discomfort,  our 
canoe  leaked,  and  the  wind,  veering  round 
to  the  northeast,  seemed  to  be  reaching  gale 
force.  Down  one  of  the  long  rice  field 
canals  we  turned  homeward.  When  I had 
suggested  that  we  should  call  it  a day,  Old 
Gabe  had  said  feelingly,  “God  never  meant 
man  to  fight  weather  like  this.” 

Just  as  we  were  about  to  leave  the  canal 
and  enter  the  wide  river,  over  the  bleak 
and  freezing  marsh  fields  behind  us  I heard 
a sound  which  had  become  familiar  to  me 
when  I lived  for  years  in  Pennsylvania. 
“Honk,  honk,  honk-a-lonk!” 

“Gabe,”  I asked,  “do  you  know  what  that 
is?” 

Although  he  was  then  more  than  seventy 
years  old,  he  told  me  that  he  did  not,  and 
I could  tell  from  his  manner  that  he  con- 
sidered it  high  time  for  us  to  be  getting 
out  of  that  kind  of  place. 
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“Wild  geese,”  I said,  and  at  that  moment 
they  came  in  sight,  flying  low,  barely  skim- 
ming the  marsh,  but  too  far  for  a shot. 
There  were  fifty-six  in  the  flock,  up  to  that 
time  the  greatest  number  that  had  ever  been 
recorded  on  the  Santee  River. 

I caught  hold  of  some  reeds  and  stopped 
the  boat  before  it  cleared  the  canal.  The 
geese  crossed  the  river  and  alighted  near 
the  farther  shore,  their  size  and  their  color 
accentuated  by  the  blackness  of  their  back- 
ground . . . Now,  what  to  do,  I thought. 
I had  no  2’s  or  BB’s  with  me,  the  proper 
load  for  a long-range  shot  at  geese.  They 
were  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
boat.  I had  some  buckshot  shells;  and  in 
a moment  I decided  that  if  Gabe  paddled 
hard  and  fast  straight  for  them,  I might  get 
within  a hundred  yards,  and  might  reach 
some  with  that  heavy  shot.  I told  him  my 
plan.  But  hardly  had  the  canoe  cleared  the 
canal  when  the  flock  rose,  clamoring.  At 
about  a hundred  and  fifty  yards  I let  drive 
both  barrels,  but  with  no  result.  Remorse - 
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fully  I saw  that  great  aerial  squadron  head- 
ing down  the  river,  and  the  noble  birds 
were  soon  lost  to  sight. 

I believe  I might  have  done  two  better 
things.  We  were  on  the  lee  shore,  and  if  we 
had  hidden  the  boat  and  waited,  they  might 
have  come  to  us.  Or  we  might  have  hugged 
the  shore  downstream,  crossed  well  below 
them,  and  I could  have  stalked  them  through 
the  dense  thickets  that  fringed  the  river 
bank.  Either  of  these  plans  would,  I think, 
have  been  better  than  the  one  tried.  Over 
our  failure  I tried  to  comfort  myself  with 
the  thought  that  we  were  so  near  frozen 
that  we  could  not  think  clearly;  and  while 
that  is  probably  the  truth,  I have  been  un- 
able to  derive  any  real  satisfaction  from  it. 

One  day  while  ranging  the  top  of  a brushy 
hill  in  western  Maryland,  I had  the  good 
fortune  to  flush  a covey  of  seven  ruffed 
grouse.  They  got  up  too  far  away,  and 
zoomed  across  a little  valley  through  which 
a stream  ran.  Instead  of  going  all  the  way 
( Continued  on  Page  30) 


“Foolishly  I let  my  gun  barrel  show — ” 
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A PROGRAM  FOR  THE  BLACK  DUCK 

By  IRA  N.  GABRIELSON 


THE  Black  Duck,  reputedly  the  wisest  and  wariest  of  the  duck 
tribe,  is  slowly  and  steadily  decreasing  in  numbers.  The  de- 
crease has  been  accelerated  in  the  past  two  years  and  this  grand 
sporting  bird  today  is  in  the  most  precarious  condition  it  has  ever 
occupied. 

What  is  the  trouble? 

Surveys  made  both  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  Ducks 
Unlimited  in  the  maritime  provinces  of  Canada  have  shown  that 
the  northern  breeding  ground  is  relatively  undisturbed.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  destruction  of  northern  breeding  habitat  has 
been  an  important  factor  in  the  decrease.  The  answer  lies  in  this 
country  and  can  be.  stated  briefly  as  more  hunters  and  less  suitable 
habitat. 

Suitable  breeding  habitat  has  been  seriously  reduced  within  the 
United  States.  Likewise,  the  food  production  on  wintering  grounds 
and  the  feeding  grounds  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  drainage 
for  agricultural  purposes,  pollution  of  estuaries  of  streams  enough 
to  destroy  the  best  vegetation  forming  duck  living  quarters,  silting 
caused  by  excessive  erosion  with  consequent  dumping  of  greatly 
increased  quantities  of  sediment  into  streams  and  lakes,  filling  of 


marshes  for  industrial  and  other  human  use  and  by  completely 
destroying  good  marshland  by  poorly  engineered  pest  mosquito 
projects  without  doing  any  good  in  controlling  the  pest  mosquito. 
The  destruction  of  the  eel  grass  also  helped  decrease  food  produc- 
tion it  being  the  only  such  loss  not  caused  by  human  actions. 

With  the  reduction  of  the  total  quantity  of  food  produced — the 
population  of  waterfowl  that  can  be  sustained  must  go  down.  It 
has  gone  down.  The  black  duck  has  gone  with  it.  Food  limitations 
on  the  numbers  of  any  species  operate  during  the  period  when 
food  supplies  are  scantiest  and  with  most  migratory  birds  and  with 
all  migratory  waterfowl  that  critical  time  comes  in  the  winter  and 
early  spring  in  at  least  three  years  out  of  four. 

This  is  the  condition  on  the  Atlantic  coast  today  and  assuming 
that  the  kill  of  any  species  is  held  below  the  annual  crop  produced, 
the  only  known  method  for  permanently  building  up  Atlantic 
coast  waterfowl  stocks  is  the  restoration  to  full  food  production 
of  as  much  marshland  as  possible  and  the  creation  of  new  marshes 
wherever  it  is  economically  feasible.  Additional  marsh  or  better 
marsh  on  all  areas  all  along  the  coast  and  at  any  available  spots 
inland  would  be  especially  valuable  for  the  black  duck. 

This  great  game  bird  breeds  from  the  Great  Lakes  north  and 
east  through  the  Canadian  provinces,  in  Newfoundland,  and  in  the 
lake  states,  New  England  states  and  south  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
to  North  Carolina.  It  winters  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Gulf  along 
the  eastern  coast  and  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Gulf  in  the  interior. 
The  greatest  winter  concentrations  are  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
from  Maine  to  the  Carolinas  with  the  winter  population  concen- 
trated from  Long  Island  to  the  Carolinas. 

The  Great  Lakes  and  interior  birds  seem  to  be  doing  quite 
well  and  there  has  been  some  building  up  of  this  group  of  black 
ducks  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  contrary  has  been  true  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  The  tendency  has  been  downward  and  each  year 
the  chance  of  rebuilding  this  population  grows  less. 

It  is  time  to  do  something  about  it.  Many  individuals  and 
agencies  are  aware  of  the  immediate  importance  of  a restoration 
program  for  the  black  duck.  The  recent  formation  of  a Joint 
Black  Duck  Committee  is  a concrete  example  of  their  concern. 
At  a meeting  called  by  Ducks  Unlimited  and  participated  in  by 
representatives  of  a number  of  State  Conservation  Departments, 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  Wildlife  Management  In- 
stitute the  committee  was  formed  with  the  primary  purpose  of 
providing  more  widely  distributed  food  supplies  for  the  black  duck, 
the  most  important  game  duck  breeding  in  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Flyway. 

A glance  at  the  accompanying  map  showing  the  composite  breed- 
ing and  wintering  range  of  the  black  duck  will  indicate  clearly 
that  the  greatest  opportunity  to  help  this  species  lies  in  and  ad- 
jacent to  the  coastal  marshes  from  Maine  to  Carolina.  Any  sound 
improvement  in  habitat  in  this  area  will  immediately  help — first 
a local  breeding  population  by  increasing  breeding  opportunities, 
second,  a migrant  population  that  will  use  the  habitat  spring  and 
fall  and  third,  a wintering  population.  The  individual  birds  af- 
fected will  not  be  the  same  in  every  case.  There  is  a general 
shifting  of  birds  southward  for  winter  and  also  a movement  from 
inland  to  coastal  waters.  In  general,  birds  from  Nova  Scotia  and 
Newfoundland  will  winter  from  New  England  southward.  New 
England  birds  will  move  to  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  and  those 
from  the  Middle  Atlantic  on  farther  south.  Naturally  not  all  in- 
dividuals from  one  breeding  area  will  travel  the  same  distance  nor 
to  the  same  locality.  Some  from  New  England  may  go  only  to 
Long  Island  while  others  go  into  the  deep  south  for  the  winter. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  been  engaged  for  years  in 
increasing  habitat  in  this  critical  coastal  strip  and  to  a less  extent 
inland.  Units  scattered  from  Georgia  to  Maine  have,  to  the  extent 
that  they  were  improved,  before  the  war  stopped  all  development 
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work,  contributed  to  the  well  being  not  only  of  the  black  duck  but 
to  other  species  as  well.  They  can  contribute  much  more  when 
die  marsh  improvement  and  restoration  programs  are  completed. 
For  example,  the  Bombay  Hook  Refuge  in  Delaware,  with  only  a 
small  part  of  its  area  in  the  best  habitat  conditions  has  for  several 
years  contributed  3,000  or  more  black  ducks  to  the  flyway.  This 
is  many  times  the  total  produced  on  the  same  acres  before  the 
development  programs  started.  In  addition,  it  produces  a growing 
number  of  Blue-winged  Teal  each  year  and  most  surprising  of  all 
a considerable  number  of  Shovellers.  This  latter  was  most  un- 
expected since  the  species  is  typically  a bird  of  the  interior. 

The  units  already  purchased  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
that  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  black  duck  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  are  numerous. 

Blackbeard  Island  in  Georgia  (4,854  acres),  provides  a wintering 
ground  for  many  waterfowl  but  Mallards  and  Black  ducks  are 
most  abundant. 

Savannah  River  National  Wildlife  Refuge  (12,628  acres)  feeds 
mixed  concentrations  of  ducks  that  have  numbered  more  than 
125,000  at  times.  Black  ducks  are  always  prominent  members  of 
the  population. 

Cape  Romain  National  Wildlife  Refuge  (34,015  acres  of  land 
and  26,580  acres  of  included  waters  closed  to  waterfowl  hunting) 
furnishes  winter  food  for  enormous  numbers  of  waterfowl  among 
which  black  ducks  are  one  of  the  major  species. 

Mattamuskeet  National  Wildlife  Refuge  (50,228  acres)  and  Swan 
Quarter  National  Wildlife  Refuge  (15,501  acres  of  land  and  25,725 
acres  of  water  closed  to  hunting)  lying  only  a few  miles  apart  in 
North  Carolina  both  provide  major  wintering  grounds  for  waterfowl. 
The  first  refuge  named  is  fresh  water  and  the  second  is  salt  and 
brackish  marsh.  Black  ducks  are  a conspicuous  element  in  their 
swarming  waterfowl  hordes  usually  ranking  as  one  of  the  first  three 
ducks  in  numbers. 

Pea  Island  Wildlife  Refuge  (5,880  acres  of  land  and  31,580  acres 
of  adjacent  water  closed  to  hunting)  is  situated  entirely  on  the  Bar- 
rier Beach  of  North  Carolina  adjoining  Oregon  Inlet.  Almost  every 
Atlantic  coast  species  of  waterfowl  winter  here  and  again  black 
ducks  are  one  of  the  most  abundant  birds.  This  refuge  lies  the 
farthest  south  of  any  on  which  black  ducks  nest  regularly  though 
there  are  a few  at  Mattamuskeet  Swan  Quarter  in  some  years. 

Back  Bay  Refuge,  Virginia  (4,859  acres  of  land  and  4,760  acres 
of  adjoining  water  closed  to  hunting),  has  a small  regular  nest- 
ing population  of  black  ducks  and  has  a winter  population  of  black 
ducks  that  is  big  though  less  conspicuous  than  the  greater  swarms 
of  canvasbacks  and  redheads  that  usually  winter  here. 

Blackwater  National  Wildlife  Refuge  (10,799  acres)  is  a fresh 
water  marsh  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  this  has  a good 
breeding  population  of  black  ducks  and  blue-winged  teal  that  con- 
tribute materially  to  the  total  population  and  the  refuge  furnishes 
food  for  many  migrants  and  wintering  birds  of  the  same  and  other 
species. 

Bombay  Hook  National  Wildlife  Refuge  (13,811  acres)  established 
In  Delaware,  for  feeding  migrant  birds  also  provides  wintering 
grounds  as  well.  Its  surprising  contribution  of  black  ducks  pro- 
duced each  year  has  already  been  mentioned. 

Brigantine  National  Wildlife  Refuge  on  the  New  Jersey  coast 
was  only  partially  acquired  and  completely  undeveloped  when  the 
war  stopped  operations.  There  are  at  present  2,222  acres  of  land 
acquired  which  will  be  increased  substantially  and  on  which  early 
development  is  planned. 

Missisquoi  National  Wildlife  Refuge  only  partially  acquired  (1,— 
582  acres)  is  a fine  black  duck  feeding  area  and  of  considerable 
value  as  a breeding  area  even  in  its  present  condition.  Develop- 
ment should  increase  its  value  for  both  uses. 

Montezuma  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  New  York  (5,850  acres), 
furnishes  a good  breeding  area  for  black  duck  and  food  for  the 
important  flight  of  birds  that  cross  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  heads 
of  the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware  Rivers  before  going  to  the 
coastal  wintering  grounds. 

Parker  River  National  Wildlife  Refuge  (10,623  acres  of  land  and 
1,745  acres  of  water  closed  to  hunting)  in  Massachuetts  has  been 
acquired  but  no  development  work  has  yet  been  done.  This  refuge 
when  developed  will  provide  more  new  waterfowl  habitat  than  most 
of  those  previously  mentioned.  In  addition  there  is  much  oppor- 


tunity to  improve  the  food  production  on  existing  marshes  much  of 
which  because  of  conditions  easily  corrected  is  now  producing  a 
limited  quantity  of  rather  poor  waterfowl  foods. 

In  addition  to  these  federal  areas  which  will  be  more  and  more 
valuable  as  they  are  developed,  several  states  are  also  making  efforts 
to  aid  this  magnificent  bird.  Their  work  is  paid  for  by  Pittman - 
Robertson  act  funds  as  a rule.  Maine  completed  a state-wide  sur- 
vey early  in  the  war  begun  in  1938.  This  located  feeding  and 
breeding  areas.  They  followed  these  local  surveys  with  plantings 
aimed  at  feed  and  good  cover  increases.  At  Swan  Island  they 
are  helping  black  ducks  and  geese.  Vermont  and  Ohio  while  not 
on  the  coast  are  working  for  black  ducks.  Vermont  is  investigat- 
ing waterfowl  along  with  fur  resources.  Ohio  has  investigations 
and  two  unusual  marsh  restoration  projects.  One  restored  stripped 
marl  (used  for  cement)  lands.  The  other  rectifies  the  mink  farm 
drainage  on  Willard  Marsh.  New  Hampshire  is  just  completing 
a survey  of  possible  marsh  development  siles  for  ducks,  as  is 
Massachusetts.  Both  may  lead  to  action  this  year.  Connecticut  has 
regular  state  fund  projects  at  Great  Island  and  Bonn  Meadow.  It 
also  has  a general  wildlife  survey  which  will  give  a statewide 
waterfowl  picture. 

Rhode  Island,  small  as  its  Pittman-Robertson  funds  have  been, 
replenished  waterfowl  foods  at  Wardens  Pond. 

New  York  has  a basic  state-wide  picture  as  a result  of  Pittman- 
Robertson  studies;  has  also  located  all  state  owned  duck  marshes 
of  promise,  some  under  jurisdiction  of  other  departments  than 
conservation.  It  has  a long  range,  1,000  small  pond  programs  for 
public  shooting  lands,  an  intensive  food  habits  study  for  waterfowl, 
the  cooperative  Northeastern  Waterfowl  Association  (a  group  of 
sportsmen  behind  a local  program  on  waterfowl  providing  for 
refuges  public  shooting  and  breeding  developments.) 

Pennsylvania  has  its  Pyma turning  Dam  Refuge  (regular  funds). 
The  Game  Commission  has  just  bought  Conneaut  Marsh  with 
Pittman-Robertson  funds. 

New  Jersey  has  begun  waterfowl  studies.  It  started  developments 
before  the  war.  The  Tuckahoe  project  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
salt  marsh  improvement  jobs  in  the  whole  east. 

Virginia  has  begun  both  studies  and  marsh  improvement  for 
ducks. 

( Continued  on  Page  31) 
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We  don’t  know  the  name  of  the  attractive  huntress  in  the  above 
photo,  but  she  holds  mute  evidence  of  her  shooting  ability. 


Miss  Ruth  E.  Wilson,  of  Williamsport,  showed  her  mettle  as  a 
markswoman  when  she  bagged  this  nice  6-pointer  in  the  Poconos  last 
season.  Photo  courtesy  Sun  Gazette,  Williamsport. 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  COMMISSION’S  MEETING  JANUARY  9,  1947 


E>Y  far  the  most  important  news  from  the 
Commission  meeting  January  9 was  that 
announcing  the  complete  reorganization,  a 
detailed  account  of  which  appeared  in  the 
December  issue.  Since  then  the  Special 
Services  Assistants  and  General  Operations 
Assistants  have  been  appointed,  assigned  to 
their  respective  divisions,  and  are  now  func- 
tioning. The  former  recently  underwent  a 
week’s  orientation  program  at  the  Ross  L. 
Leffler  Training  School  and  are  now  ready 
to  serve  the  sportsmen  and  the  public  in 
general  in  any  way  they  possibly  can.  Re- 
quests for  their  services  should  be  made  di- 
rect to  the  Supervisor  in  the  field  division 
in  which  the  requests  originate.  The  names 
of  the  supervisors  and  a list  of  the  counties 
within  the  divisions  appear  on  the  inside  of 
the  front  cover.  Special  Services  Assistants 


are  available  to  lecture  and  show  motion 
pictures,  help  form  sportsmen’s  clubs,  plan 
conservation  programs,  etc. 

Other  news  arising  from  the  January 
meeting  such  as  the  game  kill,  hunting  acci- 
dents, etc.,  also  was  published  separately  in 
last  month’s  issue. 

Finances:  As  of  December  31,  1946,  the 
total  balance  in  the  Treasury  was  $3,242,- 
975.00  (including  $80,000  advancement  ac- 
count on  deposit  for  the  payment  of  boun- 
ties), compared  with  $2,909,309.00  a year 
ago.  Of  the  balance  $832,710  belongs  to  the 
wartime  reserve;  $1,674,040  covers  budgeted 
funds  for  the  second  six  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  (of  which  $502,035  has  been  com- 
mitted) ; $304,090  belongs  to  the  operating 
reserve;  or  a total  of  $2,810,840,  leaving  an 
unallocated  balance  of  $432,135.  This  bal- 


ance will  be  further  increased  by  receipts 
prior  to  May  31. 

Bounties:  The  open  weather  this  past  Fall 
helped  the  trappers.  For  the  seven  months 
ending  December  31,  for  both  1945  and 
1946,  payments  were  as  follows: 

June  1, 1945  June  1,  1946  Increase  4- 
to  to  or 

Dec.  31,  1945  Dec.  31,  1946  Decrease  — 


Weasels  

....  3,135 

5,772 

2,637 

Gray  Foxes  . . 

7,077 

9.708 

2,631 

Red  Foxes  

....  11,635 

14,579 

2,944 

Goshawks  .... 

92 

50 

42 

Great-Homed  Owls  774 

1.007 

233 

Total  Money  . . 

. . . . $81,262 

$107,048 

$25,786 

We  are  unable  to  account  for  the  larger 
number  of  weasels  probated,  but  they  are 
evidently  again  increasing. 

Foxes  alone  ran  24,287  as  against  18,712, 
almost  6,000  more.  Indications  are  that  for 
the  entire  year  the  total  kill  of  foxes  will 
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be  somewhere  between  50,000  and  55,000, 
and  the  money  required  will  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $225,000. 

Legislation — The  Commission  reviewed 
suggestions  for  new  legislation  previously 
considered,  also  new  proposals,  and  upon 
separate  motions  made,  seconded  and  agreed 
to,  decided  to  sponsor,  except  as  noted, 
proposed  amendment  to  the  law  as  follows: 

Beaver  Tags — Amend  the  law  to  provide 
for  tags  for  each  trap  used  to  take  beavers 
at  $1.00  each;  continue  the  present  tagging 
requirement  with  reference  to  lawfully  taken 
beavei*  hides,  but  eliminate  the  special  10c 
fee  for  that  purpose. 

Powers  Re  Use  of  Game  Lands — Amend 
Section  906  to  authorize  the  Commission  to 
grant  rights-of-way  for  railroads  and  the 
establishment  of  radio  stations  and  towers. 

Penalties  for  Fraudulent  Bounty  Claims — 
Reduce  the  penalty  for  the  submission  of 
illegal  or  fraudulent  bounty  claims  from 
$100.00  to  $25.00,  and  stipulate  that  each 
skin  or  bird  submitted  shall  constitute  a 
separate  offense. 

Possession  of  Raccoons — Change  the  law 
to  provide  that  permits  may  be  issued  to 
retain  raccoons  captured  alive  during  the 
open  season  at  $5.00  each,  provided  such 
permits  are  obtained  within  ten  days  after 
capturing  the  animals,  such  permits  to  be 
renewed  at  the  same  fee  annually  if  the 
animals  are  retained  for  more  than  one  year. 
In  the  event  of  offspring,  a like  fee  shall 
be  paid  for  the  possession  of  each  animal. 
At  present  no  fee  is  required  for  live  rac- 
coon possession  permits. 

Penalty  for  Possession  of  Live  Fawns — 
Amend  the  law  to  reduce  the  penalty  for 
illegally  possessing  a live  fawn  from  $100.00 
to  $25.00. 

Hunting  Within  Safety  Zones — Amend  the 
safety  zone  law  which  prohibits  shooting 
within  150  yards  of  occupied  buildings,  ex- 
cept by  permission  of  the  owners  or  occu- 
pants, to  also  make  it  unlawful  for  anyone 
(other  than  the  owner  or  occupants  of 
such  buildings)  to  hunt  for,  pursue,  dis- 
turb, or  otherwise  chase  wildlife  within 
the  150  yard  safety  zone  without  specific 
advance  permission  of  the  property  owner 
or  occupant. 

Hunters’  License  Fee — To  support,  but 
not  sponsor,  an  increase  in  the  present  $2.00 
resident  license  fee  (for  both  big  and 
small  game)  to  $2.10  for  small  game  (in- 
cluding trapping) , $2.10  for  big  game,  or 
$3.10  for  a combined  license;  also  chang- 
ing the  present  non-resident  license  fee  of 
$15.00  (good  for  all  kinds  of  hunting  and 
trapping)  to  $20.00  for  small  game  and 
$30.00  for  big  game.  No  combination  license 
to  be  issued.  No  objection  was  raised  to  a 
separate  license  for  trappers. 

Fur  Dealers’  Permits— Increase  the  present 
$10.00  resident  fur  buyer’s  permit  to  $50.00 
and  the  non-resident  fur  buyer’s  permit 
from  $50.00  to  $100.00.  The  employe’s  per- 
mit fee  of  $5.00  for  resident  fur  buyer’s  to 
be  continued. 

Referee’s  Hearings — Amend  the  law  so  that 
in  future  referee  hearings  complete  notes 
shall  be  taken  either  by  a reporter  or  me- 
chanically recorded,  the  referee  to  submit  a 
condensed  statement  of  finding  of  facts  and 
recommendations  for  the  Commission’s  use. 
The  complete  record  of  the  testimony  to  be 
transcribed  only  where  appeals  are  made 
from  the  Commission’s  decision  within  thirty 


days  as  stipulated  by  law,  and  if  no  appeals 
are  taken  within  the  specified  time  the 
notes  or  recording  of  the  testimony  may  be 
destroyed. 

Regulated  Shooting  Ground  Seasons — 
Amend  the  law  with  reference  to  regulated 
shooting  grounds  to  authorize  the  Com- 
mission to  set  up  regulations  as  to  seasons 
covering  such  regulated  shooting  grounds. 
The  Commission  indicated  its  willingness 
to  have  this  chartge  made,  but  does  not 
sponsor  it. 

Improper  Use  of  Refuge  Signs — Amend 
the  law  to  prohibit  anyone  from  using  signs 
for  the  posting  of  lands  which  are  similar 
to  those  officially  used  by  the  Commission 
unless  the  wording  and  type  thereof  are 
specifically  approved  by  it  in  advance  in 
each  case. 

Rights-of-way  Granted  — Rights-of-way 
were  granted  the  Pennsylvania  Power  and 
Light  Company,  Allentown,  to  construct  an 
electric  service  line  across  game  lands  No. 
149,  Foster  Township,  Luzerne  County  for 
a distance  of  850  feet. 

The  Carnegie  Natural  Gas  Company  to 
lay  and  maintain  a pipeline  in  Georges  and 
South  Union  Townships,  Fayette  County 
across  game  lands  No.  138  for  a distance  of 
4700  feet. 


The  Pennsylvania  Electric  Company, 
Johnstown,  to  construct  two  sections  of  elec- 
tric service  line,  2400  and  1200  feet  respec- 
tively, on  game  lands  No.  121,  Todd  and 
Wood  Townships,  Huntingdon  County. 

The  Bell  Telephone  Company  to  con- 
struct a telephone  line  over  game  lands  No. 
205,  Lowhill  Township,  Lehigh  County,  for 
a distance  of  856  feet. 

The  Wolf  Run  Gun  Club  to  construct  and 
use  a truck  road  over  game  lands  No.  13, 
Colley  Township,  Sullivan  County,  for  access 
to  its  camp. 

The  United  Natural  Gas  Company,  Oil 
City,  to  construct  and  operate  a remote 
control  radio  station  on  game  lands  No.  39, 
Mineral  Township,  Venango  County. 

The  Adams  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc., 
Gettysburg,  to  construct  an  electric  service 
line  across  game  lands  No.  76,  Letterkenny 
Township,  Franklin  County,  for  a distance 
of  2160  feet. 

The  Commission  also  agreed  to  grant  a 
license  for  Right-of-way  to  Evans,  Vance 
and  Grubb,  Inc.,  Butler,  for  a coal-loading 
siding  on  game  lands  No.  95. 

Tobyhanna  Military  Reservation — The 
Commission  confirmed  and  accepted  a li- 
cense from  the  War  Department  to  exercise 
( Continued  on  Page  32) 


Raccoons  are  large  as  well  as  numerous  in  Juniata  County.  Barbara  Ann,  age  8. 
daughter  of  E.  D.  Lauver,  Thompsontown,  proudly  displays  the  results  of  her  father’s 
trapping  ability.  Mr.  Lauver  also  catches  many  foxes. 
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Photos  by  Paul  G.  Luffke. 

Left:  Governor  James  H.  Duff  addressing  the  State  Federation  of  Sportsmen  at  its  Convention  February  15.  His  address  will  he 
published  in  the  March  issue.  Officers  of  the  Federation,  left  to  right,  include  Dr.  C.  A.  Mortimer,  Secretary-Treasurer;  R.  S.  Cooper, 
First  Vice-President;  Oscar  Becker,  President;  Dale  Furst,  Jr.,  Second  Vice-President;  and  Colin  Reed,  delegate  to  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation. 


REPORT  ©N  STATE  FEDERATION  MEETING  FEB.  14-15,  1947 


THE  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s clubs  held  its  annual  convention  at 
Harrisburg  on  the  above  dates.  Friday  the 
14th  was  devoted  to  meetings  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  various  panels  which  con- 
sidered resolutions  submitted  by  the  respec- 
tive Divisions.  The  following  morning  the 
regular  convention  started  in  the  Forum  at 
9:30  a.  m.  and  continued  until  about  4:30 
p.  m.  Sixty-two  counties  were  represented 
by  delegates.  The  report  indicates  that  there 
are  now  135,000  affiliated  members. 

At  the  October  meeting  the  Directors  went 
over  the  proposed  new  Fish  Code.  At  this 
meeting  they  merely  referred  to  this  matter 
but  took  no  further  action.  Apparently,  the 
new  Code  is  to  be  introduced  in  the  near 
future. 

Resolutions  Approved 

Resolutions  acted  upon  favorably  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Requesting  the  State  Police  to  enforce 
the  present  spotlight  laws.  (With  reference 
to  the  requirement  that  the  spotlights  on 
cars  in  motion  be  directed  only  to  the  right 
side  of  the  highway.) 

2.  Requesting  that  a portion  of  the  Key- 
stone Dam  and  Watershed  in  Westmoreland 
County,  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters,  be  opened  to  hunting. 

3.  That  the  Game  Commission  set  aside  a 
sufficient  amount  of  money  each  year  to 
compensate  cooperating  farmers  for  leaving 
a portion  of  their  crops  in  the  field  for  game 
food  and  to  raise  sufficient  game  food  on  State 
Game  Lands  to  supply  “the  small  game  resid- 
ing thereon.” 

4.  Recommending  that  the  law  with  refer- 
ence to  entering  safety  zones  be  amended  to 
make  it  illegal  to  enter  a safety  zone  without 
permission  of  the  landowner  during  the  hunt- 
ing season.  (This  is  much  the  same  as  the 
Commission  has  already  approved.) 

5.  Urging  the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters  to  complete  negotiations  to  open  por- 
tions of  the  Hopewell  Tract  in  Berks  County 
to  public  hunting. 

6.  Opposing  any  suggestion  to  have  the  bear 
and  deer  seasons  run  concurrently. 


7.  Requesting  that  the  Commission  perf- 
orate two  portions  of  the  hunting  license  tag 
— the  one  to  be  identified  as  the  bear  tag  and 
the  other  the  deer  tag — with  the  number  of 
the  hunter’s  license  on  each. 

8.  Recommending  that  there  shall  be  no 
bag  limit  on  woodchucks. 

9.  Criticizing  the  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters  for  its  delay  in  opening  portions 
of  the  Hickory  Run  Tract  in  Carbon  County 
to  public  hunting. 

10.  That  the  skunk  be  removed  from  the 
list  of  protected  fur-bearers  and  be  placed 
on  the  predator  list. 

11.  That  any  non-resident  of  Pennsylvania 
securing  a resident  license  be  subject  to  a 
jail  sentence  in  addition  to  the  cash  penalty. 

12.  That  the  Game  Commission  endeavor 
to  have  Pennsylvania  included  in  the  north- 
ern zone  for  waterfowl  hunting. 

13.  That  the  Game  Commission  be  given 
discretionary  power  to  classify  all  forms  of 
wildlife  as  it  sees  fit,  namely,  predator,  game 
or  fur-bearing,  and  establish  seasons.  (The 
Commission  has  much  this  same  authority 
now  but  not  quite  so  broad.) 

14.  That  the  raccoon  season  this  fall  open 
November  1 and  close  January  31  with  a 
bag  limit  of  three  per  night  and  twenty  per 
season. 

15.  That  the  Game  Commission  endeavor 
to  rear  native  rabbits  on  an  open  farm  and 
ranch  system  enclosed  with  a vermin  proof 
fence  under  direct  supervision  of  a full  time 
caretaker. 

16.  That  Section  704  of  the  Game  Law  be 
amended  to  make  it  illegal  to  cast  a spotlight 
on  big  game  from  two  days  before  until  one 
day  after  any  big  game  season  whether  any 
firearm  or  weapon  is  in  possession  of  the 
spotlighters  or  not.  (Representative  Goodling 
introduced  a bill  which,  among  other 
things,  prohibits  spotlighting  game  at  all 
during  November  and  the  first  half  of 
December,  the  balance  of  the  year  to  be 
continued  as  at  present.  The  penalty  would 
be  boosted  from  $100.00  to  $250.00  and  persons 
caught  conveying  or  in  possession  of  a deer 
illegally  killed  could  have  their  automobile 
seized.) 

17.  Opposing  registration  of  firearms. 


18.  That  Section  808  of  the  Game  Law  be 
amended  to  include  carrying  shotguns  and 
.22  calibre  rifles. 

19.  That  all  protection  be  removed  from  the 
opossum. 

20.  That  a $15.00  bounty  be  placed  on  the 
wildcat. 

Resolutions  Defeated  or  Tabled 

Game  resolutions  defeated  or  tabled  in- 
cluded the  following: 

1.  Repealing  the  law  with  reference  to 
regulated  shooting  grounds  was  rejected. 

2.  A proposal  that  the  non-resident  license 
fee  be  increased  to  $50.00.  Instead  a minimum 
fee  of  $10.00  with  a reciprocal  clause  for  small 
game,  $25.00  for  big  game,  and  $25.00  for  non- 
resident trappers  was  approved.  The  group 
expressed  opposition  to  increasing  the  resi- 
dent hunter’s  license  fee,  but  no  resolution 
was  adopted.  They  also  definitely  opposed  a 
combination  license  for  non-residents. 

3.  That  there  be  no  antlerless  deer  season 
in  1947. 

4.  That  no  antlerless  deer  season  be  de- 
clared in  any  county  unless  the  Commission 
has  been  requested  to  do  so  by  at  least  51% 
of  the  licensed  hunters. 

5.  That  the  Federation  oppose  any  general 
open  season  on  antlerless  deer,  and  that  such 
seasons  be  limited  to  counties  where  re- 
quested by  the  county  federation  of  sports- 
men. 

6.  That  the  Commission  “declare”  an  open 
season  on  doves  for  the  same  period  as  the 
woodcock  season. 

7.  That  the  dove  season  begin  September 
15  and  October  15. 

8.  That  the  Commission  set  up  at  least 
four  areas  in  the  State  staffed  by  a compe- 
tent biologist,  naturalist  and  soil  conserva- 
tionist to  make  on-the-scene  studies  of  the 
causes  and  remedies  for  the  decline  in  the 
small  game  population. 

9.  That  the  purchase  price  for  State  Game 
Lands  be  increased,  and  that  the  Commission 
spend  money  to  purchase  lands  in  each 
county  in  relation  to  the  revenue  from  that 

( Continued  on  Page  35) 
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SQUIRRELS 


1ASHEN  the  eastern  part  of  this  great  country  was  first  settled, 
® ® the  settlers  remarked  with  interest  great  emigrations  of  gray 
squirrels.  These  emigrations,  often  numbering  thousands  of  animals, 
took  place  at  irregular  intervals— years  would  sometimes  pass  and 
no  hordes  of  squirrels  would  take  to  the  trail;  yet  at  other  times, 
they  would  mass  and  move  perhaps  every  five  years.  While  they 
were  on  the  march  they  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  nothing,  showed 
little  fear  of  man  and  allowed  nothing  to  stand  in  their  way.  Rivers 
and  streams  were  entered  without  hesitation,  villages  were  invaded 
and  orchards  over  run,  and  many  hundreds  of  animals  perished  en- 
route.  When  the  great  emigration  was  over,  the  countryside  was 
barren  of  squirrels  for  some  time,  then  they  began  to  come  back, 
slowly  and  in  small  numbers.  The  cause  of  these  emigrations  is  a 
mystery  to  me — perhaps  they  had  stripped  the  countryside  of  food; 
perhaps  their  numbers  had  increased  to  the  point  where  they  could 
no  longer  find  food  or  shelter  in  their  home  territory;  or  perhaps 
disease  drove  them  temporarily  insane  and  filled  them  with  the 
wanderlust.  I have  often  wondered  if  they  were  motivated  by  the 
same  cause  which  drives  the  lemmings  of  the  north  to  their 
spectacular  journeys.  At  any  rate,  squirrel  emigrations  are  still 
noted  occasionally,  but  their  numbers  have  been  decimated  and 
their  passing  is  no  longer  spectacular.  Only  this  past  fall  I was 
told  that  such  an  emigration  took  place  in  Potter  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, but  the  witness  said  that  it  consisted  of  only  a hundred 
or  so  animals. 

The  Fox  Squirrel  (Sciurus  niger),  is  our  largest,  most  showy 
tree  squirrel.  In  Pennsylvania  he  has  been  exterminated  over  a 
large  part  of  his  range,  but  he  has  been  reintroduced  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Game  Commission  and  the  sportsmen.  These  in- 
troduced squirrels  provide  excellent  hunting  and  good  eating.  The 
Fox  Squirrel  prefers  half-open  woods,  surrounded  by  prairie  or 
pasture  land.  It  breeds  during  January  and  has  from  two  to  four 
young  in  late  February  or  early  March.  It  is  not  known  whether 
it  has  another  litter  during  the  fall.  For  a nest  during  the  summer 
it  constructs  a loosely  built  shelter  of  leaves,  but  when  fall  comes- 
it  seeks  a cavity  in  an  old  oak  tree,  or  makes  a very  substantial, 
weatherproof  structure  in  the  branches  of  a tree,  utilizing  the  small 
twigs,  leaves  and  bark  to  mold  it  together.  This  squirrel  is  large, 
grizzled  iron-gray  on  the  head  and  back,  and  red  or  orange  on  the 
belly  and  underside  of  the  tail.  It  has  a tendency  to  stick  to  more 
open  woods,  is  not  as  agile  as  the  Gray  Squirrel  and  is  much 
persecuted  by  the  latter. 

The  Gray,  or  cat  Squirrel  (Scturus  carolinensis) , is  a very  abun- 
dant and  common  animal.  It  is  the  squirrel  most  often  seen  around 
cities,  where  it  thrives  on  tidbits  from  its  admirers  until  it  grows 
fat,  indolent  and,  at  last,  diseased.  Many  a city  squirrel  has  greedily 
seized  and  eaten  all  that  was  offered  to  it,  only  to  find  in  the  end 
that  a mangy  coat,  hairless  tail,  and  over-sized  paunch  are  the 
reward  of  too-high  living.  In  the  woods  the  gray  squirrel  is  an 
alert,  sleek  animal,  leaping  and  climbing  about  the  trees  with  the 
effortless  grace  of  a trapeze  artist:  It  is  essentially  a tree  form,  and 
is  most  active  in  early  morning  or  late  afternoon,  a fact  which 
hunters  use  to  great  advantage.  It  breeds  in  mid-winter  and  gives 
birth  to  four  to  six  young  in  March,  and  usually  has  another  litter 
in  late  summer.  The  nest  is  sometimes  in  an  old  oak,  where  the 
squirrel  has  enlarged  a natural  cavity.  It  does,  however,  often 
make  a bulky  outdoor  nest  of  leaves,  firmly  woven  together  to 
make  the  whole  structure  waterproof.  Several  squirrels  may 
occupy  a single  nest.  Its  food  is  very  like  that  of  the  fox  squirrel 
—mast  of  nut  trees,  swelling  buds  in  the  spring,  fruits  and  berries, 
and  an  occasional  insect,  or  perhaps  now  and  then  a young  bird. 

Much  has  been  writen  about  gray  squirrels,  and  I can  add  little 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  hunter  and  farmer,  while  they  could  tell 
me  much.  It  has  been  said  that  the  gray  and  fox  squirrel  occasion- 
ally interbreed,  but  I think  this  belief  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  at  certain  times  of  the  year  gray  squirrels  may  have 
unusually  brilliant  coloration.  An  examination  of  the  skulls  of  the 
fox  and  gray  squirrels  shows  that  the  fox  squirrel  has  one  less 
tooth  than  the  gray,  and  none  of  the  so-called  inter-breeds  which 
we  have  examined  have  ever  varied  from  the  regular  dental  pattern 
of  the  gray  squirrel.  The  problem  of  color  in  this  species  is  another 
factor  which  has  caused  a great  deal  of  comment.  In  some  parts 
of  the  state  a colony  of  gray  squirrels  will  range  from  the  normal 
gray  to  jet  black,  with  all  shades  represented  in  the  series.  In 
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other  places,  more  than  50%  of  the  squirrels  will  be  black.  When 
naturalists  first  encountered  a colony  of  jet  black  squirrels  they 
were  convinced  that  they  had  discovered  a new  race,  but  a com- 
parison of  gray  specimens  and  black  ones  showed  them  their  error. 
Now  this  variation  in  color  is  a recognized  fact,  but  the  cause  for 
it  is  something  else  again.  Heredity  and  genetics  play  their  part 
but  diet,  climate  or  a host  of  other  things  may  also  be  contribu- 
tory factors.  Certainly  it  is  known  that  black  squirrels  are  more 
apt  to  occur  in  the  northern  part  of  the  range  than  in  the  southern. 
White  squirrels  with  pink  eyes — albino — are  also  relatively  com- 
mon in  this  species,  but  they  do  not  occur  in  colonies. 

The  small  Red,  or  Chickaree  quirrel  (Tamiasciurus  hudsonicua ) 
is  the  most  aggressive  of  our  tree  squirrels.  It  is  he  who  scolds  and 
chatters  constantly  when  we  invade  his  domain,  streaks  along  • 
limb  just  above  our  head,  and  threatens  to  sue  us  if  we  trespass  ob 
his  property.  He  is  a handsome  little  animal,  with  a fine,  deep 
red  coat,  and  prominent  reddish  or  black  ear  tufts  in  the  winter. 
In  late  winter  they  mate,  and  the  three  to  six  young  are  born 
about  forty  days  later.  A second  litter  is  produced  in  either 
August  or  September.  This  squirrel  spends  much  of  its  time  on 
the  ground,  and  at  times  actually  tunnels  into  the  soil.  Its  home 
is  a nest  of  grass  and  bark,  usually  placed  in  the  cavity  of  a tree, 
although  he  has  been  known  to  nest  in  the  top  of  a raised,  dry 
forest  knoll.  In  addition  to  the  food  eaten  by  the  gray  and  fox 
squirrels,  the  Chickaree  is  fond  of  the  green  cones  of  pine  and  is 
rather  prone  to  pick  up  a nestling  or  a clutch  of  eggs.  The  red 
squirrel  has  more  enemies  than  the  fox  or  gray  squirrel,  mainly 
because  of  its  smaller  size.  Marten,  fishers,  bobcats,  large  hawks 
and  owls  all  relish  the  little  tree-dweller.  * 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  red  squirrel  drives  the  gray 
squirrels  out  of  a given  territory.  In  other  words,  when  the  reds 
invade  a colony  of  grays,  it  is  the  larger  gray  animals  which  give 
way  to  their  smaller  cousins.  Their  method  of  driving  out  the 
grays  has  been  variously  described,  but  the  most  common  feeling 
is  that  the  red  squirrel  pursues  and  often  catches  and  castrates  the 
male  gray  squirrels.  I cannot  testify  to  the  truth  of  this  assertion, 
for  I have  never  seen  it  happen,  although  I have  watched  many  a 
red  squirrel  chase  many  a gray  squirrel.  The  fact  that  many  gray 
squirrels,  with  damaged  sexual  organs  are  shot  every  year,  might 
be  considered  circumstantial  evidence.  In  some  localities,  however, 
red,  fox  and  gray  squirrels  live  in  comparative  equanimity,  although 
one  species  usually  dominates  the  scene.  There  is  still  much  to  be 
learned  about  the  habits  and  home  range  of  these  very  common, 
small-game  animals. 
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1946  FALL  WOODCOCK  POPULATION' 

By  LOGAN  J.  BENNETT  and  P.  F.  ENGLISH 1  2 


DURING  the  late  summer  and  fall  of  1946, 
a rather  accurate  census  was  kept  on 
resident  and  migrating  woodcocks  through 
Central  Pennsylvania,  namely  in  Centre, 
Huntingdon  and  Clearfield  Counties.  The 
purpose  of  this  field  work  was  to  learn  more 
about  woodcock  production  in  Pennsylvania 
and  also  to  obtain  data  on  migrating  wood- 
cocks through  the  Commonwealth. 

Beginning  on  August  20,  1946,  the  writers 
began  checking  woodcock  coverts  in  Central 
Pennsylvania  for  adult  and  young  birds.  Be- 
tween that  date  and  September  20,  approxi- 
mately twenty-five  coverts  were  checked 
with  well-trained  woodcock  dogs.  The  coverts 
had  in  them  during  that  period,  according 
to  the  type  and  condition  of  the  respective 
coverts,  one  bird  to  two  and  one  half  acres 
to  one  bird  to  five  acres.  Such  a population 
represents  a rather  good  rate  of  production 
for  the  year. 

No  exodus  of  these  resident  birds  was  noted 
until  September  28.  Most  of  our  resident 
birds  in  Centre,  Huntingdon,  and  Clearfield 
Counties  moved  out  on  that  date  and  from 
then  until  about  October  6 there  were  very 
few  birds  to  be  found.  From  September  28 
to  October  6,  about  one  bird  to  30  acres  was 
present. 


Between  October  6 and  October  10  (the 
opening  of  the  woodcock  season  in  Pennsyl- 
vania) small  numbers  migrated  into  and 
through  this  region.  On  the  opening  day, 
we  found  approximately  one  bird  to  ten 
acres. 

On  the  night  of  the  tenth,  the  best  flight 
(over  a wide  area)  of  the  season  arrived. 
Heavy  rains  during  the  day  and  night  of  the 
tenth  may  have  been  influential  in  causing 
this  flight.  On  October  11,  we  found  33  birds 
on  approximately  100  acres  or  about  one  bird 
to  three  acres.  The  population  dropped  to 
one  bird  to  six  acres  on  the  twelfth. 

The  population  ranged  one  bird  to  ten 
acres  from  October  13  to  16.  October  17, 
one  bird  to  three  acres  was  found  in  the 
coverts.  This  represented  a fairly  good  flight. 
October  18,  there  were  birds  in  the  coverts 
at  the  rate  of  one  bird  to  eight  acres.  The 
population  dropped  from  one  bird  to  18  acres 
on  the  nineteenth  to  one  bird  to  25  acres  on 
the  twenty-first.  A moderate  flight  the  night 
of  October  21st  put  one  bird  to  five  acres 
in  the  cover  October  22nd.  This  population 
dropped  to  one  bird  to  eleven  acres  on  the 
twenty- third,  and  to  one  bird  to  eight  acres 
on  the  twenty-fourth  (the  last  day  of  the 
hunting  season.) 


A fair  flight  came  in  the  night  of  October 
25th  at  the  rate  of  one  bird  to  three  acres 
and  this  population  was  present  on  October 
26th  and  27th.  This  population  dropped  to 
one  bird  to  25  acres  on  October  28th  and  up 
again  to  one  bird  to  six  acres  on  the  thirty- 
first. 

We  did  not  make  any  census  on  November 
1 or  2 but  local  hunters  saw  but  very  few 
woodcocks  on  these  early  days  of  the  regular 
small  game  season.  We  obtained  counts  from 
November  3 on  until  no  birds  were  found. 
There  was  only  one  day  in  November  when 
birds  were  found  at  all  common  and  that 
was  on  November  4 when  the  rate  was  one 
bird  to  six  acres.  From  that  time  on,  the 
population  dropped  until  birds  were  no  longer 
found  beginning  November  13. 

October  was  abnormally  hot  and  wet.  The 
normal  temperature  was  4.3  degrees  warmer 
than  the  average  and  2.94  inches  more  rain 
than  normal  (weather  data  obtained  at  State 
College,  Pennsylvania).  The  maximum  tem- 
perature was  82  degrees  on  October  6 and  7, 
and  the  lowest  was  33  degrees  on  the  14th 
and  22nd.  In  spite  of  the  abnormally  warm 
and  wet  conditions,  most  of  the  woodcocks 
migrated  through  this  region  before  Novem- 
ber 1.  Fred  Glover,  West  Virginia  Conser- 
vation Commission  technician  reported  to  us 
that  he  flushed  approximately  40  woodcocks 
in  Randolph  County,  West  Virginia,  in  a 
laurel -hemlock  run  in  about  one  mile  on 
October  25.  This  random  observation  further 
confirms  our  premise  that  most  of  the  wood- 
cocks migrate  through  Pennsylvania  before 
November  1.  A normal  October  would,  in 
all  likelihood,  have  caused  more  definite 
flights  and  perhaps  caused  the  birds  to  pass 
through  a week  earlier.  Because  of  the 
mild  weather  there  were  no  excellent  flights 
and  the  entire  migration  period  could  be  best 
described  as  a continuous  movement — birds 
present  every  day  in  small  numbers,  with 
the  exception  of  three  days  when  there  were 
fair  flights. 

During  the  hunting  season,  the  best  dog 
that  we  have  was  used  for  the  census  work. 
He  is  an  English  setter  and  he  pointed  157 
birds.  He  pointed  approximately  200  addi- 
tional woodcocks  from  August  20  to  October 
10. 

The  woodcock  furnishes  very  important 
upland  game  bird  shooting  in  the  northern 
forested  half  of  Pennsylvania.  This  past 
year  (1946)  with  a closed  grouse  season,  this 
bird  helped  carry  the  load  of  the  upland 
game  bird  shooting.  The  only  other  upland 
game  bird  species  to  hunt,  with  the  exception 
( Continued  on  Page  34) 

1 Paper  No.  45  from  the  Pennsylvania  Co- 
operative Wildlife  Research  Unit.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  (U.  S.  Department  of  The  Interior), 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  and  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute  cooperating. 

Authorized  for  publication  on  January  10, 
1947  as  Paper  No.  1358  in  the  journal  series  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. 

2 Leader,  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Wildlife 
Research  Unit  and  Professor  of  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment, The  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
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THE  RUFFED  GROUSE 


By  WM.  F.  SCHUTTE,  Deputy  Attorney  General 

(Unofficial) 


A RESOLUTION  is  being  considered  to 
close  the  1947  season  on  ruffed  grouse. 
The  movement  to  close  is  sponsored  by  the 
ruffed  grouse  field  trial  bird  dog  men,  much 
as  the  movement  to  prevent  the  bounty  on 
red  fox  was  and  is  sponsored  by  the  fox 
chasers.  The  number  of  ruffed  grouse  field 
trial  bird  dog  men  in  the  entire  State  is 
about  25.  This  small  group  is  trying  to  keep 
several  thousand  licensed  hunters  out  of 
the  woods.  They  disagree  among  themselves; 
some  of  them  want  it  closed  for  five  years 
and  others  want  it  closed  for  ten  years. 
They  will  compromise  by  having  it  closed 
permanently.  Regardless  of  the  number  of 
grouse,  they  want  them  so  plentiful  that 
they  can  train  a kennel  of  a dozen  dogs 
without  leaving  their  back  yard. 

The  beagle  field  trial  men  would  like  to 
have  a closed  season  on  rabbits.  The  beagle 
men  are  more  numerous  than  the  grouse 
field  trial  men;  there  are  about  2,000  of  the 
former;  only  they  are  too  modest  to  put  on 
a propaganda  campaign. 

Let  us  analyze  the  situation.  If  closing  the 
season  will  materially  help,  I am  willing  to 
join  the  25  and  make  the  total  number  26. 

The  New  York  Game  Commission  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  grouse  situation  and 
found  that  man  does  not  kill  more  than  3% 
of  them,  counting  them  from  the  time  that 
the  eggs  are  laid;  and  that  95%  of  them  are 
killed  by  predators  and  disease.  The  preda- 
tors are  the  fox,  skunk,  opossum,  mink, 
weasel,  hawk  and  certain  species  of  owls. 
As  between  the  fox,  skunk  and  opossum,  the 
fox  is  the  choice  of  the  evils.  The  fox  chasers, 
who  want  the  bounty  removed  from  the  red, 
say  that  he  only  eats  the  sick  ones.  I will 
admit  that  the  sick  ones  are  easier  to 
catch.  The  skunk  and  opossum  make  no 
discrimination  between  the  sick  and  the 


well,  and  between  the  good  eggs  and  the  bad 
eggs.  In  one  meal  they  will  eat  an  entire 
nest  of  eggs  or  an  entire  hatch  of  chicks 
without  either  paying  a $2.00  license  fee  or 
saying  “Thanks”  to  the  Game  Commission.. 
They  have  no  conscientious  scruples  against 
killing  game  out  of  season. 

For  many  years  I have  made  the  ruffed 
grouse  my  hobby.  Besides  hunting  him,  I 
take  my  bird  dogs  to  the  woods  during  the 
training  season,  both  before  and  after  the 
shooting  season.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I 
find  that  in  the  grouse  sections  of  the  State 
there  are  more  grouse  near  the  highways 
and  near  the  hunting  camps  than  back  in 
the  remote  woods  where  hunters  seldom 
frequent.  The  reason  is  that  the  hunters  kill 
off  the  skunks,  opossums,  etc.  If  a camp 
kills  a single  skunk  or  opossum  a year,  that 
camp  will  save  the  lives  of  more  grouse 
than  the  camp  will  kill.  Grouse  can  be 
under-hunted  as  well  as  over-hunted. 

My  habit  is  to  visit  camps  and  find  out 
how  many  grouse  the  hunters  kill.  They 
do  not  need  to  lie  to  me;  I am  not  a game 
protector.  The  average  camp  will  have  five 
hunters  and  they  will  be  in  the  woods  a 
week.  The  bag  of  the  entire  camp  for  the 
entire  week  will  be  about  five  birds.  I 
have  seen  camps  break  in  the  best  grouse 
territory  with  one  bird  for  the  entire  camp. 
I ask  the  men  how  many  grouse  they  find. 
The  reply  is,  15  a day  in  a camp  without  a 
dog  and  25  in  a camp  with  a trained  dog. 

You  can  see  that  this  popular  bird  affords 
the  hunters  an  immense  amount  of  shooting 
and  still  lives.  In  the  words  of  the  colored 
man,  “Them  grouse  am  the  most  shootenest 
bird  in  the  woods.”  I find  that  out  of  the 
average  box  of  shells  only  one  bird  is 
bagged.  The  birds  must  be  in  “cahoots”  with 
Winchester,  Remington,  Peters  and  Western. 


It  is  much  harder  to  hit  a bird  now  than 
it  was  40  years  ago.  I will  admit  to  the 
Court  that  what  happened  in  the  woods 
40  years  ago  is  hearsay  evidence  to  me. 
Then  the  timber  was  cut  and  there  was  very 
little  high  cover;  now  a grouse  is  hardly 
flushed  until  he  darts  into  the  second  growth. 
Quite  often  the  hunter  just  hears  the  roar 
without  ever  seeing  Mr.  Drummer.  If  you 
ask  the  average  license  holder  if  he  hunts 
grouse;  he  will  smile  and  answer,  “I  can’t 
hit  ’em.”  The  absence  of  low  cover  is  mak- 
ing it  easier  for  predators  to  find  them. 

Last  fall  I went  into  the  grouse  country 
with  my  setter  dog,  without  a gun.  I could 
find  25  grouse  a day  without  any  trouble.  I 
went  into  what  was  usually  considered  good 
rabbit  country  with  field  trial  beagles  that 
wore  blue  ribbons  and  could  find  4 to  5 
rabbits  a day.  Then  if  there  is  to  be  a 
closed  season  on  grouse  to  satisfy  approxi- 
mately 25  field  trial  bird  dog  men,  why  not 
close  the  rabbit  season  to  satisfy  a larger 
minority  of  approximately  2,000  beagle  dog 
field  trial  men?  Then  what  are  we  giving 
the  809,000  resident  hunters  in  return  for 
their  $2.00  license  fee? 

To  solve  the  grouse  problem,  it  is  not 
a closed  season  that  we  need;  but  a more 
vigorous  predator  control.  That  will  help  to 
create  a paradise  for  the  25  grouse  dog  field 
trial  men  as  well  as  the  809,000  licensed 
hunters. 

(The  above  is  in  substance  an  address 
delivered  by  Wm.  F.  Schutte  before  the  an- 
nual convention  of  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  Sportsmen  Clubs  held  in  Harrisburg  on 
February  14,  1947,  when  the  convention  was 
considering  a resolution  to  close  the  grouse 
season  for  1947.  At  the  end  of  the  address 
the  convention  voted  to  lay  the  resolution 
on  the  table.) 
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For  Hunting  There  is  the  Broadhead 

ARCHERY 

The  Sport  That  Cracked  the  Dawn  of  History 


p 


By  BURGESS  H,  SCOTT 


THERE  may  be  older  sports  than  archery, 
but  none  of  them  is  being  pursued  to- 
day. It  has  a recorded  history  of  well  over 
3,000  years  and  a prehistoric  existence  of 
50,000  years,  indicated  by  flint  arrowheads 
dug  out  of  Old  Stone  Age  strata.  Not  many 
people  know  that  the  National  Archery  As- 
sociation, founded  in  1879,  is  the  oldest  of 
the  dozens  of  amateur  athletic  organizations 
in  the  United  States. 

Until  the  coming  of  gunpowder,  the  bow 
and  arrow  was  the  world’s  chief  military 
weapon.  Even  this  long  after  the  firing  of 
the  first  gun  relegated  archery  to  the  world 
of  sport,  its  backers  point  out  the  surprising 
fact  that  more  people  have  been  killed  by 
the  bow  and  arrow  than  in  all  modem  wars 
combined — the  atomic  bombs  included. 

Nearly  every  country  in  the  world  except 
Australia  has  used  the  bow  and  arrow  for 
providing  meat  and  waging  war.  A few  even 
continue  to  use  them  today.  Bows  still  used 
by  modem-day  savages  vary  fr  om  a three - 
footer,  used  by  African  pigmies  to  shoot  a 
sharpened-twig  arrow,  to  an  eight-foot  bow 
of  an  obscure  Indian  tribe  which  hurls  an 
arrow  eight  feet  long  and  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter. 

Although  archery  became  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  sport  hundreds  of  years  ago,  it 
was  in  comparatively  recent  years  that  a 
large-scale  shift  from  the  target  range  to  the 
hunting  field  was  noted.  Archery  experts 
say  that  in  the  last  10  years  manufacturers 
have  made  more  improvements  in  the  tackle 
than  in  the  preceding  3,000  years.  All  ar- 
chery once  centered  around  the  classic  Eng- 
lish longbow,  a magnificent  instrument  more 
than  six  feet  long  and  of  semi-round  con- 
atruction.  The  modem  hunting  bow,  averag- 
ing about  five  feet  in  length  and  of  flat, 
sometimes  laminated  construction,  is  said 


to  be  an  all-round  better  performer  than  its 
predecessor. 

Selected  yew  wood  is  preferred  for  the 
present-day  bow,  although  some  of  the  finest 
weapons  are  made  from  Osage  Orange.  Be- 
fore the  war  one  manufacturer  began  to 
turn  out  a bow  of  tempered  steel  which  at- 
tracted many  hunters  because  it  separated 
into  two  pieces  so  that  it  was  easily  carried. 

The  typical  bow  has  a “weight”  of  60 
pounds,  referring  not  to  avoirdupois  but  to 
the  “pull”  or  “draw”  required  to  bring  the 
string  back  an  arrow’s  length.  A good  hunt- 
ing bow  costs  about  $50,  complete  with 
string  of  flax. 

The  arrow  costs  about  $1  and  may  be 
equipped  with  a variety  of  heads.  There  is 
the  target  head,  a round,  pointed  metal  cap 
whose  only  purpose  is  to  penetrate  the  straw 
bullseye.  A variation  of  this  is  the  field 
point,  which  has  a thin  blunt  extension  used 
in  outdoor  target  shooting  to  keep  the  arrow 
from  skidding  when  the  target  is  missed  en- 
tirely. For  hunting  there  is  the  broadhead, 
a flat,  diamond-shaped  point  which  looks 
more  like  the  popular  conception  of  an  arrow 
than  any  of  -them,  and  the  bodkin,  a triangu- 
lar, three-bladed  head.  Both  the  broadhead 
and  the  bodkin  have  needle  points  and 
sharp  edges.  A hunting  -archer  counts  on 
losing  an  arrow  with  every  major  hit,  al- 
though in  most  cases  the  head  can  be  sal- 
vaged. 

The  shaft  is  made  from  Port  Orford  cedar 
or  birch  doweling,  and  tipped  with  turkey 
feathers,  taken  from  the  wing  because  their 
curve  imparts  a twist  to  the  arrow  while  in 
flight.  Because  of  the  greater  odds  against 
him,  it  is  considered  sporting  for  the  archer 
to  shoot  birds  on  the  ground  and  small  game 
while  they’re  sitting. 

A quiver  costing  from  $10  to  $15,  a shoot- 


ing glove  to  cover  the  two  drawing  fingers  ■ 
for  about  $1.50,  -and  a wrist  guard  to  pro- 
tect the  arm  against  the  lash  of  the  bow-  | 
string  at  $3  complete  the  tackle  used  by  the  § 
average  archer. 

The  velocity  of  the  average  hunting  arrow  R 
is  slow  when  compared  with  a modem  hunt-  I 
ing  bullet.  An  -arrow  leaves  the  bow  at  In 
approximately  100  mph,  while  the  bullet  is 
traveling  a half-dozen  or  more  times  that  I 
fast. 

The  average  arrow  weighs  up  to  600  grains,  [ 
head,  shaft,  feathers  and  all,  while  a .30  cali-  ji 
ber  slug  of  the  type  frequently  used  for 
deer  weighs  something  like  180  grains.  At 
10  yards  the  average  arrow  has  a hitting  or 
shocking  power  equal  to  that  of  a .38  cali- 
ber revolver  slug,  which  weighs  something 
over  200  grains.  The  greater  velocity  of  the 
bullet  causes  it  to  equal  the  hitting  power  of 
the  three-times-as-heavy  arrow. 

The  greatest  hitting  power  in  archery 
comes  from  -a  blunt  pointed  number  used 
for  small  game.  This  arrow  has  a cylindrical 
metal  cap  over  the  end,  making  the  hitting 
end  as  flat  as  a pencil  sawed  straight  in  two. 
When  this  whams  into  a rabbit  or  squirrel 
the  animal  is  knocked  out  from  sheer  im- 
pact. Strangely  enough,  this  type  has  a 
greater  penetrating  power  in  solid  materials 
such  as  wood  or  metal,  as  it  makes  its  maxi-  i: 
mum  opening  at  the  beginning  with  an  action  | 
that  might  be  compared  to  a paper  punch. 
The  hunting  arrow  with  its  diamond-shaped 
head  tends  to  bind  as  it  proceeds  through 
solid  material. 

In  hunting,  75  per  cent  of  arrow  hits  are 
termed  complete  penetrations,  i.e.,  the  arrow 
passes  all  the  way  through  the  deer  or  other 
animal  being  hunted.  This  occurs  when  the 
range  is  not  too  great,  and  the  arrow  misses 
(Continued  on  Page  36) 
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1.  We  want  to  know  the  name  of  the  lucky 
imrod  who  bagged  this  husky  looking  buck, 
eems  as  though  we  had  a newspaper  clipping 
elling  about  it  but  our  layout  man  must  have 


mislaid  it.  2.  A nice  10- pointer  killed  In  Clin- 
ton County;  hunter  unknown.  3.  William  Zsiws, 
Uniontown,  with  12-pointer.  Photo  Evening 
Standard.  4.  A fine  photo  of  an  albino  we  are 
grateful  to  somebody  for.  5.  Kenneth  E.  T.  May, 


Jr.,  Williamsport,  with  •- point.  13d  pounder.  A 
Many  trailer  camps  were  In  evidence  last  aeaaon 
7.  George  Blozovitch,  R.  D.  3,  Johnstown,  with 
140  lb.  albino  killed  near  Llgonter  Mountain. 
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Arthur  G.  Logue,  top  left,  General  Operations  Assistant,  with  the  seven  newly  appointed 
Special  Services  Assistants.  Standing,  left  to  right:  L.  B.  Rosenkrans,  Janies  Brown,  and 
Robert  D.  Reed.  Seated,  left  to  right:  Randolph  Thompson,  Robert  D.  Parlaman,  S.  Earl 
Carpenter,  and  Joseph  Checklinski.  Since  this  picture  was  taken  Mr.  Thompson  resigned 
as  of  March  1 and  has  been  succeeded  by  Game  Protector  Temple  Reynolds,  Shavertown. 
Mr.  Carpenter  withdrew  from  his  assignment  to  continue  his  duties  as  a Game  Protector 
and  was  succeeded  by  Game  Protector  Harold  D.  Carroll,  Thornhurst. 


Public  Relations  and  Predator  Control  will 
constitute  two  of  the  principal  vehicles  with 
which  the  Game  Commission  hopes  to  ex- 
pand its  conservation  program  throughout 
the  Commonwealth. 

Seven  Game  Protectors  have  been  chosen 
from  the  field  organization  and  assigned  to 
Field  Divisions  to  carry  out  this  decentral- 
ized and  expanded  program.  The  men  were 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  their  aptitude  and 
demonstrated  ability  in  meeting  the  public, 
and  their  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
Commission’s  widely  diversified  activities. 

The  seven  officers,  identified  below,  will 
be  known  as  Special  Services  Assistants, 
and  four  of  them  will  major  in  public  re- 
lations and  three  in  predator  control.  Those 
majoring  in  public'  relations  will  include 
Randolph  Thompson  of  State  College  who, 


previous  to  his  new  assignment,  was  the 
Commission’s  full-time  statewide  lecturer; 
and  Game  Protectors  Robert  D.  Parlaman, 
recently  stationed  at  Charleroi;  James  Brown, 
Perkasie;  and  Robert  D.  Reed,  Latrobe. 

Mr.  Thompson  has  been  assigned  to  Di- 
vision “A”,  southeastern  Pennsylvania:  Mr. 
Parlaman  to  Division  “B”,  northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania; Mr.  Brown  to  Division  “F”,  north- 
western Pennsylvania;  and  Mr.  Reed  to  Di- 
vision “G”,  southwestern  Pennsylvania. 

The  functional  duties  of  the  'aforementioned 
will  be  to  work  with  all  groups  within  their 
respective  divisions,  including  sportsmen’s 
organizations,  youth  groups,  schools,  in  fact 
any  group  or  organization  interested  in  the 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources.  They 
will  assist  in  promoting  predator  control 
campaigns,  help  form  junior  'and  senior 


sportsmen’s  organizations  when  called  upon, 
and  assist  all  groups  in  developing  and 
maintaining  projects  designed  to  improve 
wildlife  conditions  locally. 

The  assistants  who  will  major  in  predator 
control,  are  Game  Protectors  S.  Earl  Car- 
penter, Doylestown,  who  will  be  headquart- 
ered in  Division  “C”,  the  eastern  half  of  the 
north  central  counties;  L.  B.  Rosenkrans, 
Glen  Hazel,  in  Division  “E”,  the  western  half 
of  the  north  central  counties;  and  Joseph  S. 
Checklinski,  Newport,  in  Division  “D”,  in- 
cluding the  south  central  counties. 

While  these  Special  Services  Assistants 
will  major  primarily  in  predator  control  and 
assist  sportsmen’s  and  other  organizations  in 
conducting  effective  predator  campaigns, 
they  will  also  carry  on  general  conservation 
work  comparable  to  that  performed  by  the 
men  who  major  in  public  relations. 

The  general  field  operations  program  also 
will  be  expanded  through  the  assignment 
of  one  General  Operations  Assistant  to  each 
of  the  seven  Field  Divisions.  These  men 
will  aid  the  Supervisors  in  guiding  and 
directing  the  district  game  protectors  with  all 
problems  of  law  enforcement,  special-  in- 
vestigations, prosecuting,  game  trapping  and 
transfer,  restocking,  winter  feeding,  and  re- 
lated activities.  They,  too,  were  chosen  for 
their  special  aptitude  and  ability  along  these 
lines.  They  include  Game  Protectors  Morris 
Stewart,  Easton,  Division  “A”;  Gilbert  L. 
Bowman,  White  Haven,  Division  “B”;  LeRoy 
Gleason,  Jersey  Shore,  Division  “C”;  Lester 
E.  Sheaffer,  Uniontown,  Division  “D”,  Arthur 
G.  Logue,  Coudersport,  Division  “E”;  George 
L.  Norris,  Warren,  Division  “F”;  and  C.  C. 
Stainbrook,  Washington,  Division  “G“. 

Each  Field  Division  previously  had  Land 
Operation  Assistants  assigned  to  assist  in  the 
Commission’s  extensive  land  management 
activities. 

The  whole  program  is  part  of  a new  plan 
to  streamline  the  Commission’s  work  from 
an  administrative  and  functional  standpoint, 
especially  to  provide  the  necessary  field  staff 
to  enable  the  Division  Supervisors  to  handle 
the  numerous  problems  arising  in  the  field 
under  the  expanded  postwar  program. 
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We  were  happy  to  learn  that  the  Senate, 
on  February  24,  1947,  confirmed  the  reap- 
pointment of  Mr.  B.  K.  Williams  of  East 
Stroudsburg  as  a member  of  the  Commis- 
sion until  the  third  Tuesday  of  February 
1955. 

Commissioner  Williams  has  the  interests  of 
the  sportsmen  seriously  at  heart  and  has 
already  contributed  much  time  and  effort, 
as  all  of  the  Commission  members  have,  in 
trying  to  improve  and  expand  the  conserva- 
tion program. 


MR.  GORDON  HONORED 

Mr.  Seth  Gordon,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  was 
honored  recently  at  the  North  American 
Wildlife  Conference  held  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  when  the  Wildlife  Society  made  him 
a life  member.  Two  other  outstanding  con- 
servationists were  also  recognized — Sidney 
E.  Stevens,  Chairman,  Missouri  Conservation 
Commission,  and  Hoyes  Lloyd,  formerly  of 
The  Provisional  Dominion  Game  and  Fish 
Department  and  Mine  Resources. 

Following  is  copy  of  a letter  notifying 
Mr.  Gordon  of  his  election: 

“This  letter  is  the  official  notification  to 
you  that  you  were  chosen  and  elected 
Honorary  Member  of  The  Wildlife  Society 
at  the  annual  meeting  held  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  on  February  3,  1947. 

“This  honor  is  bestowed  upon  you  for  the 
many  years  of  outstanding  leadership  in 
the  field  of  Wildlife  Conservation  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  United  States. 

“You  will  receive  all  issues  of  the  Journal 
of  Wildlife  Management  and  the  Wildlife 
Society  News-Letter  beginning  with  the 
1947  publications,  gratis,  as  part  of  the  em- 
bodiments of  Honorary  Membership.” — P.  F. 
English,  President,  Logan  J.  Bennett,  Sec- 
retary. 


SKETCHES  OF  AMERICAN  WILDLIFE 

THE  MONUMENTAL  PRESS,  . 

3110  Elm  Avenue, 

Baltimore  11,  Maryland 

This  profusely  illustrated  volume  is  a unique 
chapter  in  the  literature  of  the  great  out-of- 
doors.  Its  twelve  sections  are  packed  with 
natural  history  lore  and  for  his  sketches  Stan 
Young  has  chosen  subjects  little  known  and 
even  less  understood  by  a great  many  outdoor 
enthusiasts.  Each  sketch  is  a complete  story 
in  itself.  They  are  for  the  layman,  young  and 
old.  The  scientific  and  natural  history  back- 
ground make  them  valuable  as  well  to  the 
wildlife  technician,  scientist,  naturalist,  and 
sportsman. 

Here  are  tales  woven  around  the  American 
black-footed  ferret;  the  romantic  transplanting 
of  the  musk-oxen  from  Greenland  to  Alaska; 
the  persistency  of  the  coyote;  the  waterless 
prairie  dog;  Louis  Boedecker  and  his  play  with 
Pate;  the  animal  which  Walt  Disney  played  up 
in  his  “Three  Little  Pigs”;  does  the  puma  or 
mountain  lion  scream  or  doesn't  it?;  the  buffalo 
— the  part  it  played  as  the  gourse  of  Empire 
raced  westward,  and  many  more. 

The  author,  Stanley  P.  Young,  with  more 
than  a quarter  of  a century  of  experience  and 
study  in  the  field  of  natural  history,  qualifies 
as  one  of  the  leading  naturalists  in  the  United 
States. 


WM.  B.  McCALEB 


Conservation  lost  one  of  its  staunchest 
supporters,  the  Game  Commission  and  the 
sportsmen  lost  a fine  friend,  and  humanity 
lost  a lovable  character  through  the  passing 
on  January  25  of  Wm.  B.  McCaleb,  Harris- 


On  February  27,  in  the  Cafeteria  of  the 
Main  Capitol  Building,  amidst  the  geniality 
and  good  fellowship  which  always  charac- 
terizes social  get-togethers  of  Game  Com- 
mission employes,  members  of  the  office 
force  said  “so  long”  but  not  goodbye  to  one 
of  the  best  loved  persons  in  the  depart- 
ment— Mrs.  I.  A.  McHugh,  Principal  Mailing 
Clerk,  who  retired  March  1. 

Mrs.  McHugh  was  the  second  oldest  em- 


burg,  retired  General  Superintendent  of 
water  service  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
and  one  of  the  early-day  members  of  the 
Game  Commission,  having  served  from  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1911  to  March  20,  1924. 

Born  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mr.  McCaleb 
started  his  railroad  career  in  1880  as  a track 
laborer  on  the  Pittsburgh  Division,  from 
which  he  advanced  through  various  posts  to 
the  superintendency  of  water  service  in  1929. 

He  retired  June  1,  1932  after  52  years' 
service. 

Mr.  McCaleb  was  affiliated  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Forestry  Association  and  the  Sun- 
bury  Grouse  Club  which  has  its  Camp  along 
the  Loyalsock  Creek  near  Barbours,  Ly- 
coming County. 

He  was  also  a member  of  the  Harrisburg 
Club,  Union  League  of  Philadelphia,  Engi- 
neers’ Society  of  New  York,  Railway  Engi- 
neering Association  and  vice-president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Conservation  Council, 
as  well  as  director  of  various  subsidiary 
companies  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company.  He  was  also  first  president  of 
Philadelphia  Division  Veterans’  Association. 

He  is  survived  by  two  sons,  William  Reed 
McCaleb,  Long  Beach,  California  and  Spen- 
cer Baird  McCaleb,  Harrisburg;  a sister, 
Miss  Effie  McCaleb,  Harrisburg,  and  a num- 
ber of  nephews  and  nieces. 


ployee  in  the  Commission  having  begun  her 
service  October  15,  1918,  shortly  after  her 
husband,  a Game  Protector  in  Carbon 
County,  was  shot  to  death  by  a game  law 
violator  he  was  in  the  act  of  apprehending. 

Mere  words  cannot  express  our  regret  at 
losing  such  a friend  and  co-worker  and  the 
best  we  can  do  under  the  circumstances  is 
to  wish  her  the  best  of  everything  in  her 
retiring  years. 


Photo  by  John  Shlndler. 

Seth  Gordon,  Executive  Director  of  the  Game  Commission  congratulating  Mrs.  I.  A. 
McHugh  upon  her  retirement  after  29  years  of  loyal,  faithful  and  efficient  service.  She 
is  the  second  oldest  employee  of  the  department.  At  the  left  is  her  son  Joseph;  at  the 
right  her  daughter  Mrs.  John  Prosser  and  another  son  Frank. 


MRS.  McHUGH  RETIRES 
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1.  Sam  Adoraatio,  Ray  Buggey  and  Terry  McGovern  with  5,  6 and  8 pointers  bagged  in  McKean  Connty.  Photo  Indiana  Gazette.  2.  Alvin  Me- 
Cully,  Wilkinsburg,  with  three  bucks  bagged  in  Potter  and  Elk  Counties  since  1939.  3.  Bell  Sprankle,  Punxsutawney,  Jack  R.  Elkins,  Indiana,  and 
J.  Elmer  Gamble,  Smicksburg,  with  8,  10  and  6 pointers  bagged  in  Forest  County.  Photo  Oil  City  Derrick.  A Four  Washington,  Pa.,  hunters  with 
fine  9-pointer  bagged  by  Edgar  B.  Agnew,  third  from  right.  Others  of  the  party  are  George  Dean,  Wayne  Foflygen,  (Agnew),  and  Raymond  Dean. 
Photo  Washington  Reporter.  5.  Charles  R.  Cattell,  Potts  town,  left,  owner  of  the  5-pointer  and  his  friend  Frank  Keim.  It  was  Mr.  Cattell’s  first 
buck.  Photo  Pottstown  Mercury.  6.  W.  C.  Fitzgerald,  R.  D.  1,  Indiana,  made  a double-header — a fine  buck  and  a 35  lb.  bobcat  in  Elk  County. 
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7.  Michael  Denkenberger,  Troy,  with  a few  of  his  prize  heads.  8.  J.  D.  Morgan,  Pine  Hollow  Road,  George  Logan,  Imperial,  and  John  S.  Calvert,  Billy 
Haines,  Jr.,  and  Wm.  E.  Haines,  Sr.,  all  of  McKees  Rocks,  with  five  dandies.  9.  Andrew  Masisak,  Reynoldsville,  left,  with  10-pointer  and  friend  and 
neighbor,  John  King.  10.  Cleman  Smith,  standing,  Harrisburg,  with  8-point,  207  pounder  killed  in  Powl’s  Valley,  Dauphin  County.  At  left  is  his 
brother-in-law,  Norwood  Garrison.  Photo  Hbg.  Evening  News.  11.  Viola  E.  Steigerwalt,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Lehighton,  age  17,  with  doe  killed  December  13 
using  one  shot  from  a 16  gauge  (pumpkinball)  shotgun.  12.  Nice  kill  of  bucks  photographed  in  Pike  County  by  Game  Protector  John  Lohmann. 
13.  A group  of  camp  hunters  with  limit  of  nice  heads  taken  near  mouth  of  Kettle  Creek,  Clinton  County.  Photo  by  Robert  Ford. 
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Part  of  the  enormous  crowds  which  continuously  viewed  the  Com- 
mission’s large  educational  exhibit  day  and  night  at  the  State  Farm 
Show  held  in  Harrisburg  the  week  of  January  13. 


NEEDLESS  SLAUGHTER 

We  are  once  again  grateful  to  Mr.  S.  W. 
Jackson,  District  Engineer  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Highways  comprising 
Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Mercer,  Venango, 
and  Warren  Counties,  for  the  splendid  rec- 
ord he  has  furnished  of  the  wild  and  do- 
mestic life  killed  on  the  highways  in  his 
district  during  1946.  We  do  not  have  space 
to  present  his  report  county  by  county, 
but  we  are  going  to  include  the  district  totals 
to  show  our  readers  to  what  extent  the 
automobile  is  taking  toll  of  valuable  wild 
and  domestic  creatures.  Here’s  the  list,  and 
what  a list:  rabbits,  5,450;  woodchucks,  527; 
squirrels,  226;  skunks,  759;  raccoons,  51;  deer, 
37;  opossums,  759;  weasels,  12;  muskrats,  77; 
foxes,  2;  porcupines,  69;  grouse,  34;  quail, 
6;  ringneck  pheasants,  106;  woodcocks,  8; 
miscellaneous  small  mammals  and  birds,  74; 
chickens,  373;  ducks,  15;  turkeys,  3;  guinea 
fowl,  6;  cats,  1,002;  dogs,  534;  cows,  5;  pigs, 
9;  and  goats,  2.  Let’s  cut  this  toll  in  half 
— to  a third — by  giving  wildlife  and  domestic 
life  a “BRAKE.” 


Sixteen  of  the  seventeen  member  clubs  in  the 
Tioga  County  Consolidated  Sportsmen’s  Associa- 
tion met  recently  in  Wellsboro  and  among  other 
things  appointed  a committee  consisting  of  Milan 
Butler,  Robert  Stevens  and  Louis  W.  Stevenson 
to  seek  approval  to  have  a dam  built  on  Long 
Rim  at  Gaines  and  establish  a lake  and  recre- 
ational area  there.  The  clubs  voted  $5.00  each 
toward  a fund  for  that  purpose.  It  also  plans  to 
make  an  extensive  survey  of  the  ringneck  pheas- 
ant to  determine  whether  that  bird  is  really 
suitable  for  restocking  in  that  county.  The  sur- 
vey will  include  such  data  as  where  the  birds 
have  been  released  In  the  past,  the  number 
where  killed,  food  conditions,  etc.  A question- 
naire on  the  subject  is  being  sent  every  club 
member. 


Talbott  Denmead  Retires  From 
Federal  Service 

Talbott  Denmead,  veteran  of  26  years  of 
Federal  service,  retired  on  January  31  at 
the  age  of  70  as  Chief  of  the  Section  of 
Importations  and  Permits  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service. 

Since  1906  he  has  served  as  secretary 
and  president  of  the  Maryland  State  Game 
and  Fish  Association,  a member  of  a special 
Maryland  Game  and  Fish  commission,  at- 
torney for  the  Maryland  State  Game  Warden, 
and  Chief  Deputy  of  the  Maryland  Conserva- 
tion Commission;  Deputy  Chief  U.  S.  Game 
Warden  in  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey; 
and  Acting  Chief  U.  S.  Game  Warden. 

At  present  he  is  general  counsel  for  the 
International  Association  of  Game,  Fish,  and 
Conservation  Commissioners.  He  has  been 
a member  of  the  American  Fisheries  Society 
for  26  years,  serving  as  vice-president  of 
both  the  Angling  Division  and  the  Legisla- 
tion Division,  and  for  more  than  six  years 
as  secretary  of  its  Pollution  Study  Com- 
mittee. In  addition  he  is  a member  of  the 
Maryland  Academy  of  Sciences,  American 
International  Academy,  Outdoor  Writers  As- 
sociation of  America,  Brotherhood  of  Jungle 
Cock,  American  Ornithological  Union,  Balti- 
more County  Fish  and  Game  Association. 
Illinois  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs, 
Sportsmen’s  Club  of  America,  and  others. 


The  South  Mountain  Fish  and  Game  Protective 
Association  has  stocked  2,000  trout  in  local  waters, 
purchased  a 30-acre  tract  of  mountain  land  as  a 
recreational  center  for  its  members,  ordered-  60 
rabbits  for  release,  affiliated  with  the  National 
Rifle  Association,  purchased  a trap  for  clay  pigeon 
shooting,  and  had  $290  in  its  treasury  at  the 
end  of  1946. 


STATE  TO  AWARD  60 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

Between  60  and  70  summer  scholarships  at 
Penna.  State  College  will  be  given  selected 
teachers  to  study  conservation  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s natural  resources  again  this  year. 

Granting  of  scholarships  was  inaugurated 
last  year  by  the  State  Advisory  Committee, 
which  comprises  18  State  and  independent 
organizations. 

The  Advisory  Committee  recently  re- 
elected these  officers: 

Mrs.  Charles  J.  Runk,  Bradford  Woods, 
representing  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  chairman;  Mrs.  Ellen  A. 
Dietrich,  Upper  Darby,  secretary;  Leo  A. 
Luttringer,  Jr.,  State  Game  Commission, 
treasurer,  and  Dr.  Klonower,  executive  di- 
rector. 

The  scholarships  last  about  three  weeks 
and  cover  14  conservation  subjects  such  as 
water  pollution,  soil  management,  stream  life 
and  fisheries  and  state  planning. 


Photo  by  C.  P.  Fenstermaker. 
After  being  dispatched  by  a shotgun  charge 
the  above  snake  was  opened  and  found  to  con- 
tain 19  young,  some  dead,  some  alive. 
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NEWS  FROM  OTHER  STATES 

(Abstracted  from  Wildlife  Review) 


A 19-point  180  pounder  bagged  by  L.  G.  Kerr, 
Mount  Union,  in  Huntingdon  County  last  season. 


GAME  PRICES  50  YEARS  AGO 

New  York,  November  1,  1908 

J.  W.  PFEIFFER, 

Successor  to  G.  W.  Leifried 
Commission  Merchant  in  Fruit  and  Country 
Produce  of  Every  Description 
BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY 
272,  274  & 276  Washington  and  108  Warren 
Sts.,  New  York 

References:  N.  Y.  National  Exchange  Bank, 
N.  Y.,  or  any  Mercantile  Agency. 

Quail,  prime,  fresh,  per  dozen,  $2.25  & 
2.50;  Partridges,  prime,  undrawn,  dry,  p’r., 
1.00  & 1.25;  Partridges,  prime,  drawn,  per 
pair,  .75  & 1.00;  Grouse,  prime,  undrawn,  per 
pair,  $1.00  & 1.10;  Grouse,  prime,  drawn,  per 
pair,  .75  & .90;  Woodcock,  prime  to  choice, 
per  pair,  1.00  & 1.12;  W.  Ducks,  Canvas,  6 lbs. 
& over  to  pair,  2.25  & 2.50;  W.  Ducks,  Can- 
vas, light,  per  pair,  .50  & 1.00;  W.  Ducks,  Red- 
head, 5 lbs.  & over  to  pair,  1.75  & 2.00;  W. 
Ducks,  Red-head,  light,  per  pair,  .50  & 1.00; 
Wild  Ducks,  Mallard,  per  pair,  .50  & .75; 
Wild  Ducks,  Blue-wing  Teal,  per  pair,  .35 
& .40;  Wild  Ducks,  Green-wing  Teal,  per 
pair,  .25  & .30;  Wild  Ducks,  common,  per 
pair,  .20  & .25;  Rabbits,  per  pair,  .15  & .25; 
Venison,  fresh  saddles,  per  lb.,  .18  & .20; 
Venison,  frozen  saddles,  .16  & .18. 


BIG  WISCONSIN  BUCK 
Biggest  whitetail  buck  coming  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Sportsmen’s  Service  Bureau  for 
this  past  season  is  one  downed  in  Wiscon- 
sin by  William  Heffron  of  Hudson.  It  scaled 
307  pounds  dressed  weight.  Wisconson  Con- 
servation Department  calculations  indicate 
that  the  animal  weighed  about  380  pounds 
when  alive. 


The  Clinton  County  Pish,  and  Game  Associa- 
tion, Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania’s  largest  in- 
dividual sportsmen’s  club,  now  has  over  4,000 
members  and  is  still  going  strong.  One  of  the 
most  active  associations  in  the  Commonwealth, 
it  plans  a splendid  all-round  program  for  1947. 
During  January  the  club  stocked  504  cotton- 
tails from  Missouri. 

Nearly  25%  of  its  members  are  Game  'News 
readers,  and  on  March  3 J.  A.  Painter,  club 
president,  sent  in  888  subscriptions,  some  new,, 
some  renewals. 


Conservation 

Day,  Albert  M.  What’s  happened  to  our  ducks? 
Outdoors  (136  Federal  St.,  Boston  10.  Mass.  20 
cents  a copy),  14  (9),  Oct.  1946,  3 photos  (1 
of  author) , chart. 

A popular  article  giving  reasons  for  1946 
restrictions  in  waterfowl  shooting  regulations. 
These  are.  briefly,  a 44  per  cent  increase  in 
hunting  pressure  and  a 36  per  cent  decrease  in 
the  waterfowl  population  during  the  last  two 
years.  The  latter  condition  is  due  mainly  to 
drought  on  the  breeding  grounds.  The  1945  kill 
is  estimated  at  23  million  birds,  3 to  9 million 
more  being  crippled. 

Control 

Kimball,  Jim.  Pheasants  and  crop  damage,  South 
Dakota  Conservation  Digest  (State  Dept,  of  Game. 
Fish,  and  Parks,  Pierre),  12  (5)  May  1945,  p.  10. 

There  is  a close  correlation  between  pheasant 
pulling  and  cutworm  damage;  reasons  are  dis- 
cussed. Scattering  shelled  com  or  broken  ears 
around  the  edges  of  fields  a few  days  before 
the  com  is  due  to  show  above  ground  is  effective 
in  preventing  damage  and  costs  only  about  2/3 
cents  per  acre. 

Food  Habits 

Baldwin,  W.  P.,  Jr.,  and  C.  O.  Handley.  Winter 
food  of  bobwhite  quail  in  Virginia,  Joum.  Wild- 
life Management  (Logan  J.  Bennett,  206  Forestry 
Bldg.,  State  College,  Pa.  §1.00  a copy),  10  (2), 
April  1946,  pp.  142-149,  1 fig.,  3 tables. 


At  a recent  state  convention  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America,  several  leading 
conservationists  talked  of  the  advisability 
of  founding  a new  chapter  of  that  organiza- 
tion, to  be  composed  of  members  from  the 
Southeastern  counties  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Camden  Section  of  New  Jersey.  It  was 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  that  such  a 
chapter  would  fill  a vital  need  and  afford 
a valuable  instrumentality  through  which 
to  advance  the  interests  of  conservation  in 
this  area. 


An  analysis  of  495  crops  of  the  bobwhite  quail 
collected  in  Virginia  between  November  15  and 
January  31.  The  native  legumes  were  the  most 
important  source  of  food  followed,  in  order  of 
importance,  by  common  ragweed,  cultivated  le- 
gumes, cultivated  grains,  mast,  miscellaneous 
seeds,  fruits,  animal  matter,  forage,  and  native 
grasses.  Native  and  cultivated  legumes  comprised 
more  than  40  per  cent  of  all  winter  foods. 
Cultivated  crovs.  of  all  kinds,  made  up  over  25 
per  cent  of  the  total  diet. 

Management 

Tubbs,  Farley  F.  Pen-reared  birds  don’t  help 
sport.  Michigan  conservation  (Dept,  of  Conser- 
vation. Lansing  13.  Mich.),  15  (3)  March-April 
1946.  pp.  11-22,  1 fig.,  3 tables. 

Though  pheasant  populations  were  originally 
established  through  plantings,  the  birds  are  now 
in  possession  of  all  suitable  range  and.  barring 
unforeseen  calamities,  it  appears  that  the  use- 
fulness of  releasing  pen-reared  stock  is  past.  Re- 
leased birds  do  not  have  as  high  survival  as 
does  the  wild  stock. 

Research 

Amman,  G.  A.  Sexing  ruffed  grouse,  Michigan 
Conservation  (Michigan  Dept,  of  Conservation. 
State  Office  Bldg.,  Lansing  13),  15  (7),  Aug. 

1946,  p.  13,  1 photo. 

The  middle  tail  feathers  of  the  male  average 
longer  than  those  of  the  female  and  usually 
have  a solid  instead  of  a broken  subterminal  dark 
band. 


It  has  been  decided  to  adopt  as  the  name 
of  this  new  chapter:  “The  Dr.  William  H. 
Moore  Memorial  Chapter  of  the  Izzak  Wal- 
ton League.”  The  late  Dr.  Moore  was  for 
many  years  an  ardent  conservationist  and 
sportsman  and  accomplished  much  during 
his  life  time,  leaving  behind  him  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  all  of  us,  who  knew 
him  a warm  and  friendly  regard.  It  seems 
to  us  that  no  more  fitting  banner  under 
which  to  launch  our  efforts  can  be  found. — 
Grover  C.  Ladner. 


Victor  G.  Weirich,  Neffsville,  and  his  brother,  Roger,  Lancaster,  with  62  foxes  and  7 
weasels  which  they  trapped  during  October  and  November  last  year.  The  photo  was  taken 
in  the  bounty  room  of  the  Commission. 


Name  IWLA  Chapter  in  Memory  of  late  Commissioner  Moore 
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A PRACTICAL  DOG 

By  HERBERT  KENDRICK 


MUZZLES  UP! 

By  TED  TRUEBLOOD 


THE  light  fluffy  January  snow  had  melted  along  the  Smith  rivei 
bottoms  as  we  drove  through  Settler’s  covered  bridge  with  a 
new  dog  recently  trained  for  quail  hunting.  This  young  hopeful 
was  a son  of  Mac  and  Queen,  two  pointers  that  were  superlative 
in  any  sportsman’s  log,  and  had  been  sold  to  me  because  the  big 
lovable  farmer  and  hunter  knew  the  pup  would  be  loved,  cared 
for,  and  hunted  as  every  gun  dog  should  be.  So  much  sentiment 
and  such  an  enormous  amount  of  time  and  patience  had  gone  into 
his  early  training,  that  this  first  big  hunt  had  us  as  jumpy  as 
puppets  on  strings. 

Weather  conditions  were  perfect  because  the  birds  had  been 
unable  to  feed  while  the  snow  had  covered  the  farmlands,  and  now 
the  sun  shone  brightly  and  only  a few  patches  of  snow  remained  on 
the  shady  sides  of  the  landscape.  Every  covey  of  quail  in  the  bot- 
toms would  be  out  to  fill  his  crop  with  peas  and  lespedeza,  and 
a j'oung  inexperienced  dog  could  easily  pick  up  a scent. 

Jerry  had  been  worked  with  older  dogs,  and  showed  a keen 
interest  in  game,  responded  to  his  master’s  commands,  and  honored 
the  more  experienced  dog’s  finds.  On  this  day  he  was  on  his  own 
and  perhaps  he  felt  it,  because  it  seemed  to  me  his  impatience 
was  greater  than  usual. 

We  parked  near  a pine  forest  bordering  a wide  open  country 
left  idle  by  the  farmers,  and  divided  only  by  small  bushy  hedge- 
rows. The  puppy  raised  his  noble  head  and  switched  his  merry 
tail  as  he  circled  the  broad  field.  He  traveled  the  territory  adjoin- 
ing the  thickets  and  hedgerows  because  he  seemed  to  reason  that 
birds  leaving  cover  seeking  the  grain  fields  would  leave  a clue 
as  to  their  whereabouts.  Almost  out  of  sight  he  went,  down  to 
the  giant  sycamore  that  bordered  the  river,  then  up  the  river  edge 
to  the  first  reed  thicket.  My  friend  and  I bad  walked  toward  the 
center  of  the  field  and  found  signs  of  recently  used  roosts,  so 
we  waited  and  hoped  that  the  little  fellow  could  locate  the  feeding 
birds.  After  he  had  investigated  the  lowland  he  quartered  his  way 
through  the  big  field  & if  he  had  been  a veteran  of  many  seasons 
afield. 

I saw  him  pause  momentarily  and  walk  with  careful  steps  a 
few  yards  and  stretch  out  into  as  intense  a point  as  I have  ever 
seen.  His  head  and  neck  were  protruding  as  far  as  he  could 
stand  and  he  stood  straight  and  proud  with  his  fail  slightly  ele- 
vated. There  was  no  mistake  about  the  accuracy  of  that  young 
nose.  The  birds  were  there.  His  point  plainly  signified  that  they 
were  definitely  located — not  just  around  somewhere. 

Only  the  gunner  who  has  planned  the  breeding  of  selected 
parents,  reared  and  trained  a dog  himself,  can  know  the  supreme 
joy  I felt  with  his  magnificent  performance. 

Despite  all  the  excitement  I unconsciously  slipped  my  hand 
around  his  statuesque  little  body  and  gave  him  an  assured  affec- 
tionate pat.  While  I crouched  over  him  the  birds  roared  up  and 
scattered  nicely.  I had  time  for  only  one  shot  and  dropped  him 
nicely.  My  partner,  who  was  surely  less  concerned  over  the  new 
•dog,  had  no  difficulty  in  making  a clean  double. 

(Continued  on  Page  S3) 


FIVE  of  us  were  driving  a cornfield  for  pheasants.  The  ground 
was  wet.  One  of  the  members  of  the  party,  Jack,  a guest 
who  had  done  very  little  hunting,  was  carrying  a brand  new  12 
gauge  pump  with  a 30-inch  barrel.  As  we  neared  the  end  of  the 
20-acre  field  the  pheasants  began  to  pour  out,  and  during  the 
fast  action  that  followed,  my  guest  shot  twice. 

Most  of  us  got  in  at  least  one  shot,  and  when  the  skirmish 
was  over  I asked  Jack  how  many  he  dropped.  He  said,  “None. 
My  gun  sounded  funny,  too.” 

I glanced  at  it  and  noticed  that  the  muzzle  was  flared  out  like 
a blunderbus  and  the  barrel  was  humped  up  like  a strange 
cat’s  back.  We  unloaded  it  and  examined  it  carefully.  Jack  didn’t 
have  a new  gun  any  more.  It  was  suddenly  very  old.  The  muzzle 
had  taken  on  a bell  shape  and  it  was  about  an  inch  and  a hall 
in  diameter,  and  there  was  a split  running  back  down  the  barrel 
for  about  three  inches. 

Obviously,  Jack  had  poked  the  barrel  into  the  moist  earth 
without  noticing  it,  and  then  he  had  fired  two  shots.  The  first  one 
did  the  job.  We  were  a long  way  from  a gunsmith  and  waiting 
for  a new  barrel  would  have  taken  a big  chunk  out  of  our 
precious  hunting  time,  so  we  took  Jack’s  gun  back  to  the  house, 
sawed  off  the  barrel  a quarter  of  an  inch  past  the  end  of  the 
split  and  straightened  it  out  in  a vice.  He  did  fairly  well  with 
this  cylinder  bore  during  the  remainder  of  his  visit,  too,  but 
that  is  beside  the  point  of  this  article. 

If  Jack  had  been  carrying  his  gun  the  way  he  should  have 
he  wouldn’t  have  poked  the  muzzle  into  the  dirt  and  he  would 
have  been  spared  buying  a new  barrel.  His  case  is  not  singular, 
by  any  means.  Hundreds  of  shotgun  accidents  occur  every  year 
from  hunters  carrying  their  guns  in  the  wrong  position,  either 
as  a result  of  ignorance  or  carelessness. 

When  a hunter  is  in  the  field  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  belongs 
in  only  one  direction,  and  that  is  up.  It  shouldn’t  be  waving 
around  on  the  horizontal  or  down  at  the  ground  or  straight  ahead 
or  even  at  an  angle  to  the  side.  It  should  be  up,  and  I become 
very  nervous  when  I hunt  with  any  one  who  allows  the  muzzle 
of  his  gun  to  point  in  any  other  direction.  A load  of  shot,  fired 
from  close  range,  would  be  such  an  awful  thing  to  find  in  your 
belly.  And  it  wouldn’t  help  a dog  any  either. 

Understand,  I’m  not  talking  about  walking  along  a road.  Then 
if  two  hunters  want  to  walk  side  by  side  with  their  gun  muzzles 
pointing  out  in  either  direction  it  is  perfectly  all  right.  But  in 
a grouse  or  woodcock  cover,  or  a cornfield,  or  even  an  open 
stubble,  wherever  there  is  the  possibility  of  flushing  game,  the 
shotgun  muzzle  should  be  up.  Even  if  one  knew  there  were  no 
birds  within  a mile  the  uneven  footing  would  justify  carrying  the 
shotguns  in  the  only  safe  position. 

Just  to  illustrate,  let’s  assume  two  hunters  walk  up  to  a point, 
and  just  to  make  it  easy,  we  will  say  the  dog  has  nailed  a pheas- 
ant along  the  edge  of  a swale  in  an  open  meadow  with  only  a 
few  scattered  blackberry  vines.  A is  holding  his  gun  muzzle 
(Continued  on  Page  33) 
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THE  YEARLING 


By  CHARLES  R.  LOBS 


ALL  Pennsylvanians  viewing  Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer’s  latest  and  beautiful  tech- 
nicolor film,  “The  Yearling”  may  justifiably 
feel  a swell  of  honest  pride.  In  the  film 
is  a native  son,  a true  son  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  one  of  us.  “The  Yearling”  is 
based  on  the  Pulitzer  Prize  novel  by  Mar- 
jorie Kinnan  Rawlings.  Pennsylvania’s  con- 
tribution to  the  picture  had  its  beginning 
back  in  the  early  summer  of  1940. 

One  rainy  morning,  a bedraggled  and 
spotted  little  buck  fawn  hunched  on  un- 
gainly long  legs  appeared  on  the  lawn  of 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Reinwald’s  farm  near  Oregon 
Hill,  Lycoming  County.  Despite  her  at- 
tempts to  “shoo”  him  off  and  help  find  his 
“mammy”,  the  little  fawn  would  not  leave. 
That  is,  not  permanently,  as  he  kept  re- 
appearing. Believing  something  may  have 
happened  to  its  mother  and  lest  harm  might 
come  to  this  little  son  of  the  wild,  Mrs. 
Reinwald’s  maternal  instincts  predominated, 
so  she  fed  him  and  was  in  turn  adopted  by 
the  little  wayfarer.  Notifying  the  local  war- 
den who  asked  her  to  hold  him  subject  to 
further  instructions,  she  christened  him 
“Bucky”  and  started  the  task  of  rearing 
him.  She  wanted  him  to  be  strong  of  wind 
and  fleet  of  foot  so  that  when  the  Game 
Commission  relocated  him,  he  could  hold 
his  own.  Meanwhile,  being  fed  from  the 
bottle,  this  “babe  of  the  woods”  grew,  but 
as  it  grew  it  lost  all  vestige  of  wildness  and 
shyness.  Bucky  had  become  sturdy  and  up- 
standing, but  at  the  same  time  tame  also.  So 


tame  that  to  turn  him  back  into  the  woods 
would  make  him  a poor  risk.  Finally  on 
November  30th,  1940,  he  was  sold  by  the 
Game  Commission  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Cohick  of 
Propagating  Preserve.  So  that  day  Bucky 
left  the  Reinwald  farm  for  Salladasburg  some 
twenty  miles  away.  Here  he  stayed  for  five 
Salladasburg,  who,  on  permit,  operates  a 
years.  In  that  time  he  became  a large  ten 
point  buck  and  Mr.  Cohick  would  point  him 
out  with  pride  as  visitors  came  to  visit  his 
place. 

On  May  20th,  1940,  a date  that  could  have 
been  Bucky’s  birthday,  production  on  the 
film  “The  Yearling”  started  at  Culver  City, 
California.  For  this  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
had  Mr.  Cohick  send  out  there  a nine  point 
and  a yearling  buck,  but  the  war  brought  an 
end  to  the  production  and  the  film  was  put 
on  the  shelf  “ ’til  after  the  war”.  Late  in 
1945,  it  was  reported  from  Hollywood,  pro- 
duction of  “The  Yearling”  would  be  resumed. 
The  locale  of  the  picture  shifted  to  the 
Florida  scrub  country  of  the  story.  Once 
more  Mr.  Cohick  got  the  call  to  provide  a 
four  footed  member  for  the  cast,  a particu- 
larly upstanding,  well  antlered  buck.  So 
right  here  Bucky  got  the  assignment  and 
early  on  December  27th,  1945,  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Ocala,  Florida,  bag  and  baggage  via 
express.  Once  on  location,  Bucky’s  presence 
graced  the  various  scenes  of  “The  Yearling”. 
Those  who  will  see  the  picture  can  prob- 
ably identify  him  from  the  accompanying 
shot  taken  earlier  by  Mr.  Cohick.  Mrs. 
Reinwald  has  contributed  the  pictures  of 
Bucky’s  fawnhood  days. 

While  I know  the  Game  Commission  does 
not  favor  the  acquisition,  sheltering  or  har- 
boringn  of  seemingly  lost  or  orphaned  wild 
life,  this  waif  will  be  immortalized  in  cellu- 
loid. Pennsylvania  sportsmen  and  hunters 
may  well  take  pride  in  the  selection  of  a 
native  born  deer  to  represent  a species  of 
wildlife  in  so  important  a production.  The 
picture  is  booked  for  its  New  York  Premiere 
at  Music  Hall,  Radio  City  in  latter  January. 
Reports  on  the  previews  are  very  lavish  in 
their  praise  of  the  beauty  and  splendor  of 
the  production. 

Mrs.  Reinwald,  now  in  her  seventies,  comes 
directly  of  the  people  who,  after  the  turn 
of  the  19th  century,  settled  this  so-called 
“Black  Forest”  of  Pennsylvania.  Her  grand- 
father, William  Blackwell,  an  English  minis- 


ter, came  to  this  country  in  1820  and  settled 
on  the  Pine  Creek  at  the  locality  named  after 
him  and  known  to  this  day  as  Blackwell. 
The  Reinwalds  from  Germany  settled  around 
Liberty,  Lycoming  County,  a little  later.  A 
Dr.  Reinwald,  an  uncle  of  William  Reinwald, 
her  husband,  was  killed  probably  by  one  of 
the  last  panthers  in  Pennsylvania  in  the 
year  of  1844. 

At  that  time,  he  was  trudging  through 
snow  along  Little  Pine  Creek  to  attend  • 
patient  at  English  Center,  12  miles  away. 
Searchers  who  set  out  to  find  him  following 
his  failure  to  reach  English  Center  found 
him  with  a large  hole  chewed  in  his  neck. 
One  barrel  of  his  German  muzzle-loading 
shotgun  was  discharged.  His  instrument  case, 
fashioned  of  cherrywood  as  was  the  vogue 
then,  was  slashed  open  by  the  animal’s  claw* 
and  instruments  were  strewn  over  the  snow 
covered  ground.  The  large  foot  prints  in 
the  snow  bore  mute  testimony  to  the  identity 
of  his  assailant. 

Bucky,  as  he  will  always  be  known  to  Mrs. 
Reinwald  and  Mr.  Cohick,  was  sent  to  the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Preserve  and,  no 
doubt,  will  be  used  in  future  scenes  depict- 
ing wildlife.  He  is  a fine  specimen  of  the 
Virginia  Whitetail.  All  of  Lycoming  Coun- 
ty is  proud  to  claim  him  as  its  own. 


WHO  DOES?— THE  SPORTSMAN! 


Who  calls  off  his  dogs  if  the  covey  is  small 

When  the  shooting  is  open  so  he  could  take 
all, 

To  leave  a seed  stock  for  hunting  next  fall? 

Who  puts  back  his  fish,  if  too  small  to  prize, 

To  let  him  grow  up  to  good  fighting  size, 

And  tries  for  another  to  give  him  a rise? 

Who  knows  his  ducks,  by  shape,  or  by  flight, 

And  holds  back  his  shot  till  his  bird’s  on  his 
sight. 

And  keeps  down  his  cripples  by  leading  just 
right? 

Whose  memory  has  bright  spots  that  never 
will  fade. 

The  weather  he  faced,  the  sun,  and  the 
shade. 


The  luck  that  he  had,  and  the  trips  that  he 
made? 

Who  carries  a title  we  all  should  deserve, 

Who  always  remembers  the  need  to  con- 
serve, 

And  keeps,  for  all  wildlife,  a breeding  re- 
serve? 

THE  SPORTSMAN! 

It’s  not  only  in  hunting,  the  name  can  be 
earned, 

For  in  many  a business  his  law  can  be 
learned, 

“Wise  use  of  her  gifts,  where  Nature’s  con- 
cerned.” 

— Bill  Banter,  Wilmington,  Del. 


The  Homestead  District  Sportsmen’s  Associa- 
tion, Incorporated,  600  strong,  started  25  year* 
ago  and  Just  this  last  year  was  chartered  as  a 
first  class  non-profit  corporation.  It  recently 
leased  approximately  100  acres  of  land  for  a 
gun  club  and  other  outdoor  activities.  It  also 
voted  to  distribute  the  colored  bird  charts  to 
the  elementary  schools  in  its  locality  at  its 
own  expense. 


A report  of  the  expenditures  of  the  Wildlife 
Conservation  Committee  of  the  Lebanon  County 
Chapter  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  for  the 
Year  1946  is  very  Interesting:  Wild  duck  feed, 

$30.61;  brooder  house  and  holding  pen,  $141.91; 
litter  and  miscellaneous  supplies,  $20.00;  pheas- 
ant feed,  $149.65;  Total  expenses  for  pheasantry. 
$311.56;  cost  of  game  refuge,  $14.65;  grand  total, 
$356.82;  cost  per  bird  at  end  of  4 months,  $.90, 
cost  per  bird  as  of  January  1,  $1.18.  Costa  per 
bird  include  depreciation  on  brooder  house  and 
holding  pen. 
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“This  was  perhaps  the  mildest  deer  season  so 
far  as  the  weather  was  concerned  that  I have 
ever  experienced.  In  spite  of  the  absence  of 
snow  the  kill  was  very  good,  which  was  perhaps 
due  to  more  hunters  in  the  woods.  The  largest 
deer  killed  was  a 30-point  buck  with  a spread 
of  27"  which  weighed  180  pounds.” — Game  Pro- 
tector Lester  E.  Sheaffer,  Uniontown. 


“Had  a report  of  a woodchuck  seen  wander- 
ing around  on  December  12  . . . while  on  vaca- 
tion near  Mechanicsburg,  I heard  some  bluebirds 
chirping.  Later  I was  told  that  some  have  been 
spending  the  winter  (thus  far)  there.” — Game 
Protdetor  Martin  Shaffer.  Mt.  Pleasant. 


“The  Erie  County  Sportsmen’s  League  has 
ordered  2,700  rabbits  from  Kansas  and  Missouri 
and  approximately  2,200  of  this  number  has  al- 
ready arrived  and  been  liberated  in  the  county. 
With  the  additional  number  we  will  receive  from 
the  Game  Commission  and  by  live  trapping  there 
should  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  4,500  to  5,000 
rabbits  to  add  to  our  hunting  pleasure  next  Fall. 
If  this  large  scale  stocking  doesn’t  help  then  I 
certainly  will  be  unable  to  explain  the  reason.” — 
Game  Protector  Clifford  L.  Ruth,  Wesleyville. 


“Strange  things  sometimes  happen.  Deputy  R- 
Freeman  reported  catching  two  muskrats  in  a 
No.  1 steel  trap  at  the  same  time.  I was  walk- 
ing along  the  fringe  of  a hemlock  woods  when 
I saw  where  an  owl  had  killed  and  eaten  a rab- 
bit. A little  farther  on  the  owl  flew  out  of  a 
small  tree  and  I threw  a hatchet  that  I was 
carrying  in  my  hand  at  it.  To  my  surprise  the 
hatchet  struck  the  owl  and  knocked  it  down.” — 
Game  Protector  Elmer  D.  Simpson,  Cambridge 
Springs. 


"In  checking  a call  from  a farmer  that  a deer 
had  been  killed  by  a vehicle  adjacent  to  his 
property,  I found  that  he  had  taken  the  animal 


to  his  home,  dressed  it  out,  washed  it  and  his 
wife  had  wrapped  it  in  cloth  as  he  would  their 
own  butchered  stock.  He  said  he  was  glad  to 
help  the  hospital  people  that  would  receive  this 
vension.” — Game  Protector  Robert  D.  Parlaman, 
Brockway. 


“Sportsmen  have  had  a very  successful  hare 
season.  The  white  rabbits  were  quite  plentiful 
in  several  localities  in  the  District.”- — Game  Pro- 
tector L.  B.  Rosenkrans,  Wilcox. 


"On  Christmas  Day  I observed  80  Canada 
Geese  and  approximately  300  Black  and  Mallard 
Ducks  on  the  ice  of  the  Refuge  lake  near  the 
spillway.  At  the  time  the  entire  Pymatuning 
Lake  was  frozen  over  except  for  two  small  holes 
within  the  refuge  area.  Conneaut  Lake  at  the 
time  was  entirely  free  of  ice,  probably  because 
it  is  fed  largely  by  springs  . . . — Wm.  C. 

Grimm,  Oil  City.  , 


“Near  Six  Mile  Run  in  Rush  Township  there 
is  a large  fenced  in  area.  There  are  several 
hundred  acres  fenced  in  to  protect  forestry  trees. 
Some  places  the  wire  is  broken  and  deer  go  inside 
this  area.  During  the  deer  hunting  season  this 
area  took  a toll  of  deer.  When  the  hunters 
would  be  driving  in  this  area  the  deer  would 
rim  into  this  fence  without  seeing  it.  I know 
of  two  spike  bucks  and  three  does  being  killed 
by  running  into  this  fence.  There  was  possibly  a 
legal  buck  killed  that  way.  Many  other  deer 
were  injured.  Some  would  be  running  with 
their  heads  badly  cut  up.  One  was  seen  with  a 
broken  jaw.  Another  had  both  front  legs  caught 
in  the  wire  and  could  not  work  itself  loose.  A 
hunter  went  out  on  the  wire  above  this  deer  and 
managed  to  free  it.  Near  this  same  section  I 
had  a deer  killed  by  running  into  an  auto  while 
hunters  were  driving  near  a road.” — Game  Protec- 
tor Clyde  W.  Decker,  Plulipsburg. 


“The  muskrat  catch  is  the  poorest  in  many 
years.  Trappers  who  have  caught  a thousand 
rats  other  years  have  less  than  a hundred  this 
year.  Apparently  the  animals  have  met  up  with 
a disaster  of  some  sort  during  the  summer  and 
fall.  Many  of  the  rats  are  in  poor  condition  and 
speaking  in  fur  terms  'hide  bound.’  There  is  also 
an  abnormal  percentage  of  kits,  and  many  of 
these  are  very  late  and  could  be  termed  ‘mouse 
fur.’  There  has  been  a large  catch  of  minks. 
Maybe  they  have  helped  to  reduce  the  rat  popu- 
lation. However,  they  cannot  take  all  the  blame 
for  the  scarcity  of  rats.  . . . 

“Mr.  Jackson,  of  the  Conneaut  Lake  Fur  Post, 
in  handling  a lot  of  the  rats  that  have  been 
caught,  has  observed  a condition  that  may  be 
the  primary  reason  for  the  decrease.  He  showed 
me  some  of  the  rats  and  they  seem  to  have  a 
respiratory  or  virus  infection.  The  nostrils  and 
vicinity  become  hard,  dried  and  glazed.  This 
condition  entirely  closes  the  nostril  openings  and 
surely  must  result  in  deaths  soon  afterward.  Mr. 
Jackson  tells  me  that  he  noticed  a goodly  num- 
ber of  these  rats  having  this  condition  in  dif- 
ferent stages,  and  it  is  something  to  watch  for 
during  the  remainder  of  the  season.  . . . 

“Until  about  the  13th  of  December  we  had 
approximately  500  Canadian  Geese  and  between 
three  and  four  thousand  ducks  at  the  Refuge 
holding  out  against  the  winter  weather.  About 
that  time,  however,  the  transits  left  for  warmer 
quarters,  but  we  are  still  wintering  about  200 
Canadian  Geese  and  500  ducks.” — Game  Protec- 
tor Raymond  Sickles,  Linesville. 


"On  December  9 while  making  a routine  patrol 
accompanied  by  J.  B.  McGregor  and  Ed  SchlifEka 
we  learned  that  a small  doe  had  fallen  into  the 
well  under  the  water  wheel  in  an  old  grist 
mill  near  Jennertown.  Upon  arriving  there  we 
found  that  the  only  way  to  release  the  deer 
was  to  tie  it  and  lift  it  up  over  a ten-foot  wall. 
With  the  help  of  Robert  Pickworth  the  deer 
was  removed  and  released.  It  seemed  none  the 
worse  for  its  experience  except  that  it  was 
uretty  wet.” — Game  Protector  Millard  M.  Crooks, 
Somerset. 
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"A  party  of  raccoon  hunters  reported  an  un- 
usual incident.  Early  one  evening  their  dogs 
chased  a ’coon  into  a drain  pipe.  They  got 
there  as  soon  as  they  could  and  pulled  the 
dogs  away  until  they  could  look  the  pipe  over 
a bit.  One  dog  managed  to  break  away  and  en- 
tered the  pipe.  They  could  hear  him  going 
farther  and  farther  into  the  pipe,  until  he  was 
almost  out  of  hearing.  Upon  investigation  it  was 
found  the  pipe  was  almost  a half  mile  long  and 
was  used  to  drain  a large  field.  They  tried  to 
call  the  dog  back,  but  he  was  unable  to  back 
out  of  the  pipe.  They  then  dug  down  into  the 
pipe  at  different  places  but,  due  to  the  peculiar 
echo  in  the  pipe,  they  were  unable  to  locate 
the  spot  the  dog  was  in.  They  worked  until 
morning  trying  to  dig  the  dog  out,  but  when 
the  animal  stopped  barking  they  were  forced  to 
give  up.  The  dog  is  still  in  the  pipe." — Game 
Protector  Clair  W.  Dinger,  Albion. 


“The  past  snowshoe  rabbit  season  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  in  recent  years  throughout 
this  area — weather  conditions  were  ideal  and 
the  snowshoe  showed  up  in  surprising  numbers. 
Slashing  created  by  the  timber,  chemical  and 
pulp  wood  operations  seemed  to  be  his  preferred 
home  while  others  haunted  the  hemlock  swamps, 
where  it  was  a tough  assignment  to  get  a fair 
shot  even  through  the  use  of  good  dogs.  In  some 
places  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  single  out  a 
lone  ‘jack’  track  as  the  crisscrossing  of  many 
trails  brought  confusion  to  both  men  and  dogs. 
It  looks  as  though  the  snowshoe  is  on  his  way 
back  and  some  good  sport  is  in  store  for  the 
‘jack’  hunters  in  coming  years.” — Game  Protec- 
; tor  Theodore  C.  Carlson,  Johnsonburg. 


“A  trapper  reported  catching  a 4-pound  sucker 
in  a trap  he  had  set  for  muskrats.” — Game  Pro- 
tector W.  T.  Campbell,  Franklin. 


“A  Mr.  A.  Mitchell,  Newport,  R.  D.,  trapped  18 
foxes  on  his  farm  this  past  Fall.  He  had  penned 
up  three  of  these  animals  which  he  trapped  in 
his  steel  traps  near  his  buildings.  One  night  the 
three  foxes  escaped  but  in  going  over  his  trap 
line,  he  noticed  one  grey  fox  caught  by  the 
front  foot.  After  killing  it  and  examining  it 
further,  he  noticed  trap  markings  on  one  of  its 
rear  legs.  There  is  no  doubt  in  Mr.  Mitchell's 
mind  that  he  had  trapped  the  same  fox  which 
he  had  penned  up  and  trapped  on  a previous 
occasion.” — Game  Protector  Joseph  S.  Check- 
linski,  Newport. 


"There  seems  to  be  plenty  of  most  species  of 
game  left  over.  Rabbits,  squirrels  and  deer  seem 
fairly  plentiful.  There  also  seems  to  be  plenty 
of  food  left  to  carry  the  game  over  the  winter. 
However,  there  will  be  some  artificial  feeding 
done  by  myself  and  the  various  sportsmen'*  or- 
ganizations in  this  district.” — Game  Protector 
A.  Clinton  Ganster,  Marysville. 


“There  were  some  very  fine  bucks  taken  on 
State  Game  Lands  No.  30  in  and  around  the 
food  plot  area.  The  racks  were  large  and  the 
deer  were  in  fine  condition.  All  of  which  leads 
me  to  believe  those  bulldozed  areas  play  a large 
part  in  producing  game.” — Game  Protector 
Claude  B.  Kelsey,  Port  Allegany. 


“While  on  duty  at  Marienville  in  deer  season 
a group  of  hunters,  staying  at  the  same  place  as 
I was,  told  how  they  had  taken  the  buck  out 
of  the  woods  which  they  had  killed.  Not  be- 
lieving in  taking  any  chances  they  took  off  their 
red  wool  coats,  tied  them  around  the  animal  and 
its  horns,  then  fastened  the  deer  to  a pole  and 
carried  it  out  with  a feeling  of  safety.  . . . 

“One  thing  that  convinced  me  the  average 
hunter  does  care  much  what  happens  to  the 
game  was  a little  incident  that  occurred  during 
the  deer  season.  Deputy  Moore  of  Marienville 
and  I had  just  dragged  a doe  deer  out  to  the 
road  and  were  loading  it  on  the  fender  of  my 
car.  A car  came  by  with  several  hunters  in  it. 
Instead  of  stopping  and  finding  out  something 
about  us  loading  a doe  on  the  car  all  they  did 
was  slow  down  a little  and  look  at  it.  I do  not 
believe  they  knew  either  one  of  us,  though  it 
was  plain  to  see  the  deer  was  a doe.  If  the 
deer  hunters  would  only  take  time  to  investigate 
a few  of  the  things  that  are  happening  while 
they  are  in  the  woods  it  would  be  a big  aid  to 
a Game  Protector  and  would  also  mean  more 
bucks  in  the  woods  to  shoot  at.  . . . 

“On  December  26  the  Lawrence  County  Coon 
and  Fox  Hunters  sponsored  a fox  hunt  and 
around  100  hunters  were  out  to  take  part  in  it. 
Two  foxes  were  killed  and  the  hunt  was  very 
much  enjoyed.  While  on  a drive  at  this  hunt 
two  fellows  above  me  hollered  that  there  was  a 
blacksnake  lying  where  they  were  standing.  I 
went  up  to  see  it.  It  was  about  two  feet  long, 
but  not  very  active.  This  is  rather  a late  time 
of  year  for  snakes  to  be  crawling  around.” — 
Game  Protector  Wm.  R.  Overturf,  New  Castle. 


“Bucky  Brundage  of  Port  Allegany  found  a 
large  dead  bear  (estimated  weight  400  lbs.)  near 
his  hunting  camp  in  Hamilton  Hollow,  Liberty 
Township,  the  first  day  of  deer  season.  The  bear 
had  evidently  been  shot  during  the  open  season, 
but  the  hunter  did  not  know  he  hit  it  or  else 
was  not  able  to  follow  it  up  due  to  lack  of 
tracking  snow.” — Game  Protector  Cecil  D.  Han- 
cock, Port  Allegany. 


“During  November  J.  L.  Little,  a cooperator 
on  Farm-Game  Project  No.  85,  at  Livermore, 
told  me  that  for  some  time  he  put  his  dog's 
food  in  a cardboard  box  outside  the  kitchen 
door.  Every  morning  something  ate  the  food 
and  would  drag  the  box  into  the  yard.  One  night 
he  set  a trap  and  after  going  to  bed  he  heard 
a racket;  but  before  he  could  get  down  what- 
ever was  in  the  trap  escaped.  One  evening  when 
he  came  home  from  'coon  hunting,  and  before  he 
could  tie  the  dogs,  they  started  to  chase  some- 
thing; they  caught  and  killed  a Gray  Fox  al- 
most in  his  front  yard. 

“Mary  Lyons,  an  elderly  lady  of  near  Salts- 
burg,  one  day  went  to  the  bam  to  feed  the 
chickens.  She  went  to  the  com  crib  to  get  some 
com  and  saw  a gray  fox  eating  com  grains 
that  had  dropped  through  the  crib  to  the  ground. 
She  went  back  to  the  house  and  got  a garden 
rake  and  killed  the  fox” — Game  Protector 
Bruce  W.  Catherman,  Indiana. 


“Mr.  George  Shuman  of  Upper  Strasburg  shot 
a 10-point  buck  that  weighed  193  pounds,  and 
had  25  and  Vn  inch  spread.  . . . Mr.  W.  W. 
Britton  of  Chambersburg  killed  an  8-polnt  that 
had  a spread  of  253,4  inchs  and  weighed  158 
pounds.” — Game  Protector  D.  H.  Franklin,  Upper 
Strasburg. 


“We  had  an  unusual  experience  by  local 
hunters  in  the  past  deer  season.  For  the  past 
four  years  a large  goat  had  been  seen  running 
with  a few  does  in  the  vicinity  of  Point  Pleas- 
ant, and  this  year  while  making  a drive  he  was 
shot  by  one  of  the  gunners  and  smuggled  into 
his  home.  Then  after  carefully  skinning  and 
cutting  it  up  it  was  rationed  out  for  venison 
to  unsuspecting  goat  eaters.” — Game  Protector 
S.  Earl  Carpenter,  Doylestown. 

( Continued  on  Page  36) 
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Presentation  of  Charter  to  Chimney  Rocks  Chapter,  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America, 
Hollidaysburg,  Pa.,  on  January  17,  1947.  Left  to  right:  Rev.  E.  N.  Bauer,  Hollidaysburg; 
James  G.  Kyper,  State  Director,  I.W.L.A.,  Huntingdon;  G.  Richard  Suiters,  State  Director 
and  District  Chairman,  I.W.L.A.,  Everett;  E.  M.  Swanger,  First  Vice-President  State  Divi- 
sion, I.W.L.A.,  Lebanon;  Paul  Reaney,  President  Chimney  Rocks  Chapter,  Hollidaysburg; 
Howard  Shilling,  Past  President  State  Division  and  National  Director,  I.W.L.A.,  Hunt- 
ingdon; Harrison  Snyder,  First  Vice  President,  Chimney  Rocks  Chapter,  Holldaysburg; 
Hon.  G.  I.  Phillips,  Member  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Alexandria,  and  Wm.  J. 
Davis,  Division  Supervisor  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Huntingdon. 


Photo  courtesy  Allentown  Call-Chronicle. 


Some  winners  in  one  of  the  field  trials 
Association  last  Fall. 


sponsored  by  the  Lehigh  County  Fish  and  Game 


Chapter  No.  67,  Izaak  Walton  League  oi 
America,  York,  plans  a mammoth  sportsmen 
show  in  the  White  Rose  Arena,  March  4-8 
Sportsmen  within  easy  traveling  perimeter  of  thai 
city  will  be  missing  a good  bet  if  they  don’t  take 
a peep  at  what  the  York  Countians  are  doing.  The 
Chapter  also  plans  to  hold  a Field  Trial  at  In- 
diantown  Gap,  Lebanon  County,  March  15  and  16 


The  Juniata  County  Sportsmen’s  Association 
started  the  New  Year  with  a bang  recently.  Fol- 
lowing are  some  of  their  programs  for  1947: 
March,  a smoker  and  stag  party  with  an  indooj 
small  arms  shoot;  April  2,  Father  and  Son  meet- 
ing featuring  instruction  in  casting  for  boys; 
May,  business  session  and  motion  pictures;  June, 
picnic  and  field  day;  August,  trap  shoot;  Sep- 
tember, conservation  inspection  trip,  October, 
annual  banquet  and  field  trials,  November,  at- 
tendance prizes  and  December,  election  of  officers. 


Franklin  Repository — Tuesday,  March  8,  1836 

Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  U.  S.  Gazette,  Phila- 
delphia, Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.,  Feb.  15,  1936. 

"As  several  loads  of  venison  have  gone  to  your 
city,  the  present  week,  from  this  and  Susque- 
hanna County,  I thought  it  a fitting  opportunity 
to  say  a few  words  upon  the  subject.  Owing  to 
the  deep  snows  that  fell  in  the  early  part  of 
last  month,  vast  quantities  of  deer  have  been 
slaughtered  in  this  part  of  the  country.  They 
are  aware  probably  the  deer  congregate  in  herds 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  in  the  various  swamps 
with  which  the  north  of  Pennsylvania  abounds— 
here  these  persons  who  call  themselves  hunters, 
repair  on  snowshoes,  and  others  walk  up  to 
them  and  shoot  them  in  the  head,  or  cut  their 
throats,  for  after  floundering  a few  minutes, 
they  make  no  attempt  to  escape — the  skin  and 
saddle  are  then  taken,  and  the  fore  parts  left  in 
the  woods.  Now  sir,  1 presume  one  hundred  sad- 
dles will  enter  your  city  this  week,  butchered 
in  this  way,  and  as  long  as  It  Is  found  such  a 
profitable  business,  it  will  continue  to  be  the 
case.  But  I would  ask  every  person  possessing 
the  least  spark  of  humanity,  is  this  the  most 
unsportsmanlike  and  inhuman  practice,  to  be 
countenanced  in  this  enlightened  age.  Notwith- 
standing the  barbarity  of  the  thing,  and  that  it 
is  against  the  law,  the  meat  is  certainly  un- 
wholesome. It  is  a fact,  not  perhaps  generally 
known,  that  what  we  call  the  long  leaf  laurel 
(properly  the  Rhododendron  forms  9/10  of  their 
food  through  the  winter  season — of  course  the 
meat  is  affected,  the  same  as  Pheasants  are,  for 
you  know  people  are  frequently  made  very  sick 
from  eating  them  at  this  season.  You  will  per- 
haps ask,  why  is  not  the  law  put  in  force 
in  the  Districts  where  the  deer  are  killed — the 
principal  reason  is,  it  is  very  unpleasant,  and  not 
always  a very  safe  thing,  for  one  neighbor  to 
inform  against  another.  Much  more  might  be  said 
on  the  subject,  but  perhaps  these  few  facts  are 
sufficient.  An  Old  Hunter.” 


The  Milton  Fish  and  Game  Association  held 
a poster  and  essay  contest  in  connection  with 

"Hunt  Safely  Week”  last  October.  It  was  con- 
ducted in  the  high  schools  of  Milton,  Watson- 

town,  Turbotville  and  Montandon.  Prizes  totalling 
$50.00  were  awarded  for  the  best  essay  in  the 
senior,  junior  and  sophomore  and  freshman 

classes.  There  was  a prize  awarded  for  the  best 
poster  in  each  school.  The  best  essay  and  poster 
of  the  four  schools  also  were  awarded  prizes. 

This  contest  was  favorably  received  and  much 
interest  was  shown. 

A list  of  the  prize  winners  follows:  Watson- 
town  High  School.  Best  essay,  Senior  Class, 
Roberta  Seriff;  Junior  class,  Robert  E.  Funk; 
Sophomore-Freshman,  Bill  Devitt;  best  poster, 
Samuel  R.  Wertman.  Turbotville  High  School. 
Best  essay  in  Senior  Class,  Maxine  Yocum;  Jun- 
ior Class,  Virginia  Gauger;  Sophomore-Freshman, 
Wilma  Broam;  best  poster,  Helen  Weaver.  Mon- 
tandon High  School.  Best  essay  in  Senior  Class, 
R.  Gerald  Reichenbauch;  Junior  Class,  Jean  Good, 
Sophomore-Freshman,  Dorothy  Craig;  best  poster, 
no  entry.  Milton  High  School.  Best  essay  in  Sen- 
ior Class,  no  entry;  Junior  Class,  Milton  House; 
Sophomore  Class,  Gladys  Keefer,  best  poster. 
Janet  Spotts;  Best  essay  over  all,  Maxine  Yocum 
and  best  poster  over  all,  Samuel  R.  Wertman. 


Harvey  Krauser,  of  West  Chester,  has  given 
the  hunters  a mark  to  shoot  at.  Ninety  years 
old,  he  was  in  the  woods  as  usual  last  December 
when  deer  season  opened.  Harvey  has  not  missed 
a deer  hunting  since  he  was  old  enough  to  sight 
down  a gun  barrel. 

Good  Hunting,  Harvey! 
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Winners  in  the  Clinton  County  Sportsmen’s 
Federation’s  Annual  Fish  and  Hunting  contests, 
for  which  prizes  of  $5.00  each  were  awarded  in- 
cluded: Fish  contest,  Ralph  Keister.  Mill  Hall; 
Sucker,  20  inches;  Elmer  A.  Funk.  Lock  Haven, 
Brook  Trout,  14^  inches;  Purley  Dehaas,  Blan- 
chard, Brown  Trout,  25  inches;  LeRoy  Day, 
Smulton,  Rainbow  Trout,  21 V2  Inches;  James 
Carpenter,  Flemington,  Fall  Fish.  171s  inches; 
Fred  Miller,  Woolrich,  Small  Mouth  Black  Bass, 
18  inches  and  David  Gibbs,  Lock  Haven,  Grass 
Pike,  24  inches. 

The  Chairman  of  Fishing  contest  was  Roy  H. 
Berry,  Lock  Haven,  and  that  of  the  Hunting 
Contest  was  Thomas  C.  Snyder,  Mill  Hall. 

Hunting  Contest — Harry  G.  Schenk,  Ashland, 
Bear,  365  pounds;  Ward  Berry,  Salona,  Turkey, 
20  pounds;  Arthur  Probst,  R.  D..  Lock  Haven, 
Deer  Antlers,  12  points;  Paul  Laubach,  Lock 
Haven,  Deer  Antlers,  25  inches  spread  and  Harry 
Eiseman,  Flemington,  Crows,  215  pairs  of  feet. 


‘‘The  English  Setter  Club  of  America,  com- 
posed of  many  Pennsylvanians,  headquarters  in 
Medford  for  more  than  30  years,  will  hold  its 
Spring  Trials,  including  the  $1000  Free-for-All, 
run  consecutively  from  Wednesday,  April  2 to 
and  including  Sunday,  April  6.  On  Friday,  April 
4 the  trials  will  be  stopped  at  4 p.  m.  From 
then  until  5 the  Club  gives  a reception  to  all 
visitors.  At  5 p.  m.,  the  Women's  Auxiliary  serves 
a fine,  old-fashioned  country  meal  at  a nominal 
figure.  The  sale  itself  begins  at  6 p.  m.  Medford 
Is  but  18  short  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Club  vigorously  welcomes  visitors  whether  or 
not  they  buy. 

“Last  year  88  dogs  averaged  $85  each.  And 
so  they  should.  They  stemmed  from  the  very 
finest  strains  in  the  U.  S. — strains  whose  owners 
have  spent  tens,  scores — thousands — of  dollars 
•n  getting  better  hunting  dogs. 

"All  readers  of  the  Game  News  and  all  sports- 
men are  welcome.” — George  P.  Millington,  Chair- 
man. Medford  Hills  Sale. 


The  Lancaster  County  Sportsmen’s  Association 
began  a ‘Shoot  with  Safety’  program  at  the 
State  Armory,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Lt.  Walter  Dill.  There  were  29  boys  and 
1 girl  present  for  first- week  instructions.  Tb° 
course  runs  for  four  weeks.  The  ages  are  from 
12  to  17  years.  Certificates  will  be  awarded  a* 
the  end  of  the  course.  The  Police  Commissioner 
of  Lancaster  and  a member  of  State  Police  will 
give  talks  and  present  them.  This  program  has 
the  endorsement  of  the  Manufacturers’  Associa- 
tion and  the  Police  Department  of  Lancaster.” 
— Wm.  H.  Kopp. 


"While  cutting  boundary  lines  on  January 
16  I saw  a woodchuck  waddling  along  a small 
spring  run,  nibbling  green  sprouts  of  moss  along 
his  way.  He  must  have  slipped  up  on  the  calendar. 

"The  deer  are  still  on  the  hilltops  and  have  not 
herded  up  in  the  hemlocks  in  the  valleys  as  is 
usual  this  time  of  the  year.  They  are  very  active 
and  will  take  off  in  high  gear  when  approached. 

“Saw  three  flocks  of  turkeys  since  hunting  sea- 
son, one  with  11,  one  with  7,  and  one  with  4 
each.” — State  Forest  Ranger,  A.  W.  Kedlund, 
Wilcox,  Elk  County. 


The  Numine  District  Sportsmen’s  Association 
ended  the  year  with  315  members  and  plans  a 
new  drive  March  1st,  with  a goal  of  500  or 
more. 

It  is  proud  of  its  record  for  safe  handling 
of  firearms  and  good  sportsmanship.  In  the  two 
years  of  the  club’s  existence  none  of  their  mem- 
bers have  been  invalided  in  an  accident  or  a 
violation  of  the  Game  laws. 

The  club  has  12  dozen  Missouri  rabbits  on 
order,  which  will  be  delivered  the  last  week  in 
February,  and  the  Game  Commission  is  busy 
with  plans  for  building  new  holding  pens  for 
ringnecks.  The  club  raised  and  released  191  ring- 
necks  last  Fall  from  the  250  chicks  it  received 
from  the  Game  Commission.”  John  D.  Harris, 
Secretary. 


A Maine  hunter  is  also  in  the  limelight.  She 
Is  Miss  Margaret  Whelpley,  a Portland  Diana 
weighing  115  pounds,  who  recently  accounted  for 
a 339-pound  buck  deer. 

The  Bureau  quotes  Bob  Elliott,  of  the  Maine 
Development  Commission,  as  saying  that  the  deer 
dressed  out  at  265  pounds  and  that,  according 
to  the  accepted  formula,  the  animal  must  have 
weighed  28%  more  when  it  was  shot. 


The  McKeesport  Sportsmen’s  Club  is  continu- 
ing its  organized  fox  hunts  and  so  far  have 
netted  eleven  members  of  Br'er  Reynards  aly 
family.  It  Is  proud  of  its  record  for  having  won 
the  George  Cumpson  Memorial  Trophy  six  time* 
during  the  past  seven  years.  The  trophy  Is 
awarded  by  the  Allegheny  County  Sportsmen’s 
League  to  the  affiliated  club  which  destroys  the 
most  predators. 

The  McKeesport  group  has  its  own  44-acre  club 
grounds  with  all  facilities  for  traps,  skeet.  pistol, 
archery,  a dog  training  area,  club  house,  etc.. 
Its  membership  is  nearly  500. 


The  Lenhartsville  Fish  and  Game  Association 
recently  paid  for  and  distributed  a full  set  of 
bird  charts  to  each  of  the  public  schools  In 
Greenwich  Township  and  Lenhartsville  Borough. 
The  association  felt  this  to  be  a worthwhile  con- 
tribution to  the  public  schools  In  helping  the 
coming  generation  to  better  know  protected  a* 
well  as  destructive  birds. 


Photo  by  Harry  E.  Ebling,  Supervising  Principal. 

Members  of  the  Hunting,  Fishing  and  Trapping  Club  of  the  Bethel  Township  School 
District,  Berks  County.  The  club  was  organized  in  1942  and  has  participated  ever  since 
in  many  conservation  projects  sponsored  by  the  Northwestern  Berks  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 


Photo  by  Mark  L.  Hagenbuch. 

Hervey  Keller  and  daughter,  R.  D.  3,  Benton,  with  some  of  the  foxes  he  took  with 
dogs  in  Columbia  County  between  September  14,  1946  and  January  8,  1947. 


The  East  Huntingdon  Township  Sportsmen’s 
Association,  Scottdale,  has  recently  been  con- 
ducting a contest,  having  chose  sides,  to  see 
which  side  can  kill  the  most  crows,  the  feet  of 
which  are  presented  to  the  Captains  of  the 
respective  teams.  Most  of  the  crows  taken  so  far. 
numbering  approximately  500,  have  been  killed 
in  December  and  January  usually  by  raiding 
roosts. 

The  President  of  the  Club  is  Mr.  Wendell 
King;  Secretary,  Clifford  Shively,  both  of  Scott- 
dale. 


(Continued  on  Page  38) 


The  Windsor  Fish  and  Game  Association  each 
year  furnishes  2,500  Safety  Zone  placards  to  the 
125  farmer  members  of  its  club.  In  many  instances 
the  members  of  the  association  put  up  the  signs 
for  the  landowners.  The  club  also  guarantees 
to  help  prosecute  to  the  limit  any  gunner  caught 
committing  vandalism  on  a farmer’s  property. 
The  association,  which  has  normally  a member- 
ship of  200  plus  its  125  honorary  farmer  mem- 
bership, recently  purchased  and  released  41 
dozen  rabbits. 
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WHAT  I SHOULD  HAVE  DONE— from  Page  7 


“The  geese  crossed  the  river  and  alighted  near  the  farther  shore.” 


over,  to  my  amazement  all  seven  alighted 
in  the  top  of  a bare  sycamore  tree  beside 
the  stream.  It  was  the  first  and  last  time 
I have  even  seen  a grouse,  let  alone  seven, 
stop  in  a bare  tree.  They  were  only  about 
two  hundred  yards  from  where  I stood  on 
the  hill.  Well,  as  Hamlet  remarked,  this 
kind  of  situation  “should  be  scanned.” 

I studied  the  possible  approaches.  I had 
no  desire  to  shoot  the  grouse  in  the  tree; 
what  I wanted  to  do  was  to  maneuver  my- 
self into  a position  to  shoot  when  they  left 
it.  I decided  to  steal  directly  down  the 
hill,  cross  the  stream  on  an  old  log  I 
knew  of  there,  and  try  to  get  between  them 
and  the  pine  clad  hillside  beyond.  When  I 
got  within  a hundred  yards  of  them,  they 
all  the  while  sunning  and  preening  them- 
selves, apparently  unconscious  of  any  dan- 
ger, I came  to  the  stream.  There  lay  the 
same  old  log,  but  I had  not  crossed  on  it 
for  a year.  I was  so  intent  on  my  stalk 
that  I forgot  to  scrutinize  my  bridge.  It 
spanned  a trout  stream,  the  waters  of  which 
were  icy.  When  halfway  over,  just  above 
what  I think  must  have  been  the  deepest 
pool  in  the  stream’s  whole  length,  the  rotten 
log  broke  with  a resounding  crack,  and  I 
plunged  headlong  into  the  water,  When  I 
emerged,  the  grouse  were  gone;  I had  not 
the  faintest  idea  which  direction  they  had 
taken.  Nor  did  I ever  come  on  them  again. 

When  I looked  at  the  sycamore  where 
the  birds  had  been,  and  noticed  the  winding 
of  the  stream  (as  I should  have  done  in  the 
first  place),  I saw  that  the  sycamore  was 
on  the  side  of  the  stream  from  which  I had 
approached.  It  had  not  been  necessary,  and 
it  had  been  disastrous,  for  me  to  cross  it  at 
all. 

What  I should  have  done  was  this:  taken 


just  a little  more  time  to  study  the  situation 
and  to  get  my  bearings.  A hasty  stalk  is 
likely  to  be  a bad  one.  There  are  usually 
several  ways  of  approaching  game;  and  of 
these  one  must  necessarily  be  the  best  one. 

One  January  dawn  I had  discovered,  in 
the  heart  of  a wild  river-swamp,  an  old 
gobbler  still  on  the  roost.  He  was  some  two 
hundred  feet  from  the  ground,  in  the  crest 
of  a giant  cypress.  As  the  place  was  densely 
grown  to  big  trees,  and  as  the  footing  was 
mud  and  water,  I could  shield  myself  by 
different  trees  throughout  my  stalk,  and  I 
could  approach  noiselessly.  But  business  like 
this  takes  time.  I did  not  even  dare  to 
make  the  water  ripple  too  much;  marvelous 
eyes  were  peering  down,  and  they  would 
see  everything.  It  took  me  a good  half 
hour  to  get  up  to  this  old  monarch;  but  at 
last  I found  myself  almost  under  him.  I 
was  behind  the  massive  trunk  of  a black 
gum.  I felt  sure  and  happy.  All  I had  to 
do  now,  after  my  silent  sloshing  through  the 
ooze,  was  to  put  up  the  gun,  hold  true,  and 
shoot.  So  I thought. 

By  that  time  the  sun  was  well  up,  and 
was  shooting  long  rays  through  the  glimmer- 
ing swamp.  I had  such  a respect  for  this 
wary  old  tactician  that  I did  not  dare  to 
look  at  him  before  I was  ready  to  shoot.  I 
was  flat  against  the  big  tree.  But  I was  not 
hidden.  Foolishly  I let  my  gun  barrels  show 
a little  to  the  right  of  the  bole  of  the  tree. 
On  the  steel  the  sun’s  rays  glinted  a moment. 
I heard  a tremendous  commotion.  My 
gobbler  was  gone.  He  had  seen  the  gun; 
and  whether  he  recognized  it  as  a gun  or 
just  something  suspicious,  he  was  off  in  a 
flash. 

And  all  I needed  for  victory  was  to  keep 
my  gun  as  well  hidden  as  I was. 


One  Thanksgiving  morning,  when  I wanted 
to  hunt,  my  wife  wanted  me  to  take  her  to 
church.  We  compromised:  I would  hunt 
early.  Not  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the 
house,  on  a long  level  pine  hill  grown  to 
thick  broomsedge,  I thought  a buck  should 
be  lying.  It  was  cold  and  windy;  deer  hate 
wind;  and  in  such  weather  such  a place  can 
almost  be  counted  on.  Moreover,  it  was  a 
short  drive,  and  the  answer  would  be  yes 
or  no  within  a half-hour. 

My  stand  had  one  weakness:  I was  in 
some  tall  dry  reeds,  and  the  wind  kept 
waving  these  continually.  But  as  I knew  it 
v/as  The  Spot,  I did  not  want  to  move  any- 
where else.  Almost  as  soon  as  my  driver 
had  put  in,  I saw  a deer  coming  straight 
to  me;  but  at  first  I could  not  tell  just  what 
it  was.  At  last,  at  sixty  yards,  I saw  his 
horns — only  4 points,  and  slender.  But  a 
buck  is  a buck.  As  he  came  nearer,  he 
kept  jumping  this  way  and  that,  as  if  he 
had  not  yet  chosen  his  true  course.  The 
waving  reeds  made  it  hard  for  me  to  keep 
my  eye  on  him.  As  it  was,  I only  wounded 
him  with  my  first  barrel,  and  killed  him 
with  my  second.  I stood  up  from  the  pine 
stump  on  which  I had  been  sitting,  opened 
my  gun,  and  took  out  the  empty  shells.  My 
back  at  the  time  was  turned  toward  the 
drive.  Suddenly  a great  form  brushed  past 
me,  a regal  ten-pointer,  so  close  that  I could 
have  touched  him  with  my  gun  barrel.  I 
tried  to  reload  in  time,  but  he  had  seen 
me  as  he  passed  me,  and  had  started  to 
carry  the  airmail.  Before  I was  ready,  he 
was  gone. 

My  mistake  was  in  not  making  sure,  in 
shooting  one  deer,  whether  another  and  a 
much  finer  one  might  not  be  in  the  offing. 
This  big  deer  must  have  been  in  plain  sight 
when  I shot  the  other;  but  I so  concentrated 
on  the  first  that  I missed  my  chance  at  what 
would  have  been  a real  trophy. 

Of  course,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  these 
mistakes  that  we  make  are,  in  a sense, 
providential  from  the  game’s  standpoint.  Our 
mistakes  are  their  life  insurance.  Then,  too, 
in  the  wilds,  uninterrupted  success  must  be 
a dreary  business.  It  is  the  alternate  vic- 
tory and  defeat  that  give  zest  not  only  to 
hunting  but  perhaps  to  everything  else  in 
life.  A hunter  who  never  makes  a mistake 
just  isn’t  human. 


ANSWERS  TO  WHAT’S  WRONG? 

1.  A right-handed  shooter  would  never  get 
much  game  if  he  stood  this  way.  If  a right- 
hander tried  to  shoot  with  his  RIGHT  foot 
forward  he  would  be  thrown  ’way  off  balance. 
Try  it. 

2.  Bluebills  cannot  rise  straight  off  the  water 
like  mallards  or  teal.  They  must  paddle  along 
the  surface  for  a take-off.  This  duck’s  wings, 
also,  are  too  large  in  proportion  to  his  body 
for  a scaup’s. 

3.  Yes,  you  guessed  this  one.  Trees  don’t 
grow  bearing  both  apple  and  maple  leaves. 

4.  The  base  of  a whippoorwill’s  bill  is  set  with 
long,  stiff  bristles.  These  aid  the  bird  in  its 
hawking  for  insects  with  its  big  mouth  agape. 
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A PROGRAM  FOR  THE  BLACK  DUCK— from  Page  9 


Black  Ducks  at  Bantam  Lake,  Connecticut. 


Photo  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 


All  of  these  projects  are  a direct  contribution  to  the  welfare  of 
the  black  duck  that  will  grow  in  value  as  long  as  they  are 
managed  for  waterfowl  usage.  These  are  all  good  as  far  as  they 
go  but  the  total  is  far  from  enough  to  do  the  job.  There  must  be 
more  habitat  restored  and  maintained  if  duck  shooting  and  water- 
fowl  flights  are  not  to  become  memories.  This  applies  particularly 
to  the  black  duck.  All  other  game  duck  populations  that  now  visit 
the  'Atlantic  coast  could  be  wiped  out  and  there  would  still  be 
populations  of  these  birds  in  the  interior  of  the  continent  which 
could  be  used  to  rebuild  the  Atlantic  coast  flight  once  the  adverse 
conditions  that  destroyed  it  were  removed. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  black  duck.  With  its  major  breeding 
ground  far  to  the  eastward  of  the  center  of  abundance  of  the  other 
species,  its  fate  will  be  largely  determined  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  this  country,  in  the  states  that  lie  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  If 
we  cannot  build  and  maintain  enough  marshland  to  provide  year 
around  quarters  and  food  for  a minimum  number  of  breeding  birds 
and  enough  additional  breeding  areas  to  provide  a reasonable  shoot- 
able  crop  above  that  which  now  exists  the  outlook  for  the  black 
duck  is  black  indeed — much  blacker  than  his  plumage. 

In  the  face  of  this  increasingly  precarious  status  of  the  waterfowl 
it  is  tragic  that  a few  people  in  Massachusetts  were  able  by  pres- 
sure and  political  maneuvering  to  slip  through  a bill  to  abolish 
the  Parker  River  Refuge  in  the  closing  days  of  the  last  Congress. 
The  Refuge  was  saved  only  by  President  Truman’s  pocket  veto. 

Similar  legislation  may  be  expected  to  be  introduced  in  the 
next  Congress.  In  view  of  the  desperate  situation,  everyone  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  both  in  and  out  of  Massachusetts  interested  in  water- 
fowl  hunting  or  in  seeing  waterfowl,  particularly  the  black  duck, 
should  oppose  such  legislation.  It  is  not  a local  problem.  A 
failure  to  develope  this  entire  refuge  will  mean  a permanent  loss 
in  waterfowl  production  and  waterfowl  populations  over  much  of 
the  coast.  These  birds  must  live  on  the  breeding  grounds,  the 
wintering  grounds,  and  on  both  during  spring  and  fall  migrations. 
More  acreage  of  productive  habitat  is  the  only  proven  way  of  saving 
and  building  back  these  birds.  Parker  River,  when  developed,  will 
provide  additional  breeding  area  for  black  ducks,  it  will  feed  and 
shelter  birds  from  farther  north  during  both  the  spring  and  fall 
migrations,  and  will  provide  winter  quarters  as  it  does  now  for 
other  individuals. 

A sound  program  for  the  black  duck  will  require  much  work 
over  a long  period  of  time.  It  will  involve  as  a minimum — 

1.  More  Federal  areas  since  there  are  still  wide  gaps  in  the 
chain  of  major  habitat  improvement  and  management  areas  along 
the  coast,  and  those  interested  in  the  black  duck  and  other  Atlantic 
coast  waterfowl  are  entitled  to  some  of  the  duck  stamp  money. 
There  are  possibilities  for  restoration  work  in  Maine — particularly 
inland  and  an  area  is  much  needed  on  Long  Island.  There  are  also 
a number  of  areas  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  that  once  improved 
will  be  available  for  both  breeding  and  feeding  areas  which  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  should  acquire  and  develop.  Under 
present  conditions  they  should  all  be  refuges  although  as  the 
population  of  waterfowl  builds  up  they  might  not  all  need  to  re- 
main 100%  refuges.  Mattamuskeet  Lake,  where  a public  shooting 


grounds  is  operated  on  a part  of  the  total  area,  might  furnish  the 
guide  to  future  management  of  other  areas  once  the  population  is 
built  up  to  desired  numbers. 

2.  Other  states  could  well  follow  the  example  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  in  using  some  of  their  Pittman- 
Robertson  funds  to  buy  lands  and  also  the  example  of  these  and 
others  increasing  the  productivity  of  present  marshlands  and  creat- 
ing new  areas.  Wildlife  other  than  black  ducks  and  other  water- 
fowl  always  utilized  these  areas  to  advantage  and  each  unit  de- 
veloped helps  the  entire  wildlife  picture  both  locally  and  nationally. 

3.  All  future  drainage  and  destruction  of  marshland  should  be 
vigorously  combated  unless  the  proposed  drainage  is  clearly  neces- 
sary in  the  public  interest.  There  is  no  net  gain  for  waterfowl 
if  an  acre  of  existing  marsh  is  destroyed  for  every  acre  restored 
or  created. 

4.  Private  marshland  owners  should  be  given  every  encourage- 
ment to  manage  their  marshlands  to  get  the  greatest  value  from 
them.  By  combining  waterfowl  and  fur  animal  needs  into  a sound 
management  program,  marshlands  can  often  produce  an  attractive 
return  on  the  capital  invested, 

5.  Better  food  production  and  better  habitat  in  all  possible  areas 
should  be  encouraged.  The  Maine  program  of  planting  of  both 
emergent  and  submerged  vegetation  in  lakes  where  conditions  are 
suitable  might  be  widely  utilized  in  other  states.  Such  plantings 
should  only  be  made  where  surveys  have  shown  conditions  to  be 
suitable  for  the  plants  used.  Chemical  content  of  the  water,  tur- 
bidity of  water  during  growing  season,  depth  of  water  during  grow- 
ing season  and  character  of  the  soil  in  the  bottom  are  major  factors 
in  determining  the  success  or  failure  of  plantings.  These  condi- 
tions should  be  known  in  each  case  before  planting  programs  are 
started. 

The  efforts  to  effectuate  a more  speedy  return  of  the  eel  grass 
using  methods  worked  out  at  Parker  River  Refuge  by  transplanting 
plants  from  established  areas  to  those  which  have  not  yet  been  re- 
established is  another  example  of  a sound  approach  to  the  over- 
all problem.  It  also  furnishes  a program  in  which  the  average 
sportsman  can  participate. 

Naturally  this  constructive  program  should  be  accompanied  by 
restrictions  on  shooting  sufficient  to  limit  the  kill  to  less  than  the 
annual  number  of  ducks  put  on  the  wing.  This  is  the  only  way 
to  increase  breeding  stocks  to  use  newly  created  areas  as  well  as 
fill  any  unused  places  in  existing  breeding  spots.  It  is  also  the 
only  way  to  put  more  birds  on  the  wing  each  fall.  It  takes  both 
ducks  and  habitat  to  produce  ducks  and  man  must  see  that  both 
are  available. 

Everyone  interested  in  the  future  of  the  waterfowl  and  partic- 
cularly  the  black  duck  must  oppose  all  movements  to  destroy 
existing  marshes  and  work  for  the  maximum  restoration  of  all 
areas  that  can  be  restored  under  present  economic  conditions, 
specially  that  means  first — save  the  Parker  River  Refuge.  This 
coupled  with  a management  program  .to  hold  the  kill  well  below 
the  annual  increase  will  bring  back  the  black  duck.  It  has  worked 
for  other  species  of  wildlife — it  will  work  in  this  case. 
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Photo  Leo  A.  Luttringer,  Jr. 

John  Charles,  R.  B.  2,  Lancaster,  with  his  niece,  Nancy  Fraim,  displaying  40  foxes  which 
Mr.  Charles  trapped  in  Lancaster  County  from  November  27  through  December,  1946. 
Mr.  Charles  traps  only  for  a hobby.  About  eleven  years  ago  he  spent  16  months  trapping 
in  Canada. 


its  own  game  management  measures  by 
establishing  wildlife  refuges  and  public 
hunting  grounds  on  approximately  16,500 
acres  of  the  Tobyhanna  Military  Reservation 
in  Monroe  County.  The  license  had  been 
issued  June  1,  1946. 

Game  Management  Areas  Discontinued — 
The  following  projects  were  discontinued: 
Auxiliary  refuge  No.  61,  Jefferson  County, 
containing  approximately  1,100  acres  in  Pine 
Creek  Township  owned  by  the  Kane  Brick 
and  Tile  Company,  said  land  having  been 
sold. 

Part  of  Game  Propagation  Area  No.  B-7 
in  Ryan  Township,  Schuylkill  County,  com- 
prising 130  acres  owned  by  Mrs.  Laura  E. 
Whalen  and  Miss  Edith  Murphy  which  was 
cancelled  at  their  request. 

Propagation  Area  No.  B-ll  in  Tobyhanna 
Township,  Monroe  County,  of  150  acres 
which  was  cancelled. 

Grant  Roadside  Rest  Site — The  Commis- 
sion granted  the  Department  of  Highways 
permission  to  use  approximately  two  acres 
of  game  lands  No.  208  near  Gaines,  Tioga 
County,  upon  which  to  set  up  a Roadside 
Rest. 

Dog  Training  Preserve — It  was  agreed  to 
establish  a Dog  Training  Preserve  contain- 
ing about  800  acres  on  the  Tiadaghton  State 
Forest  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  De- 
partment of  Forests  and  Waters.  This  pre- 
serve would  corner  on  Dog  Training  Pre- 
serve No.  7 in  Brown  Township,  Lycoming 
County. 

Hunters  Licenses  and  Tags — It  was  agreed 
to  order  950,000  resident  hunting  licenses 
having  orange  background  with  royal  blue 
numerals,  and  35,000  non-resident  licenses 
with  pearl  background  and  maroon  num- 
erals for  the  season  of  1947. 


Special  Service  Corps — The  matter  of  set- 
ting up  a Special  Service  Corps  to  function 
on  a division  wide  basis  for  each  of  the 
seven  field  divisions,  and  to  cover  practically 
all  of  the  per  diem  work  in  the  field  except 
that  required  at  the  state  game  farms,  was 
approved  in  principle.  Details  are  to  be 
submitted  and  agreed  upon  at  the  next 
meeting. 

Special  Budget  Committee  — A special 
budget  committee  consisting  of  Commission- 
ers Herman  and  Williams  were  appointed 
for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Game  Purchases  — The  Commission  ap- 
proved the  purchase  of  all  additional  pheas- 
ants offered  for  spring  release,  and  4,000 
additional  rabbits  making  a total  of  77,220 
cottontails  contracted  for,  a considerable 
portion  of  which  have  been  received  and 
released  to  date. 

Day-old  Chicks — The  Commission  plans  to 
furnish  at  least  100,000  day-old  chicks  to 
cooperators  on  the  same  basis  as  last  year 
except  that  during  the  coming  season  allot- 
ments will  be  limited  to  the  available  hold- 
ing capacity  of  the  applicants  based  upon 
20  square  feet  per  bird.  Cooperators  this 
season  will  be  supplied  with  500  pounds  of 
suitable  mash  for  each  100  chicks  they  re- 
ceive 

Wild  Turkey  Farm  Enlarged — An  addi- 
tional 166  acres  was  added  to  the  State  Wild 
Turkey  Farm  in  Lycoming  County. 

Safety  Cut-outs — In  a determined  effort  to 
strongly  pursue  its  safety  program  the  Com- 
mission approved  the  purchase  of  5000 
three-foot  colored  cardboard  cut-outs,  pro- 
moting safe  shooting  for  display  in  sporting 
goods  and  hardware  store  windows. 

Duck  Booklets — Five  thousand  copies  of 
an  illustrated  booklet  on  wild  ducks  were 
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also  ordered  from  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute  and  will  be  made  available  to 
sportsmen  and  others  for  25  cents  each. 

Deer  Monograph — Each  year,  beginning 
this  year,  the  Commission  plans  to  publish 
a Monograph  on  one  of  its  important  big  and 
small  game  animals,  and  the  White -tailed 
Deer  has  been  chosen  as  the  first  contribu- 
tion. Work  will  be  begun  on  it  shortly. 

Hunting  Story  Contest  Planned — The 

Commission  approved  a proposal  to  offer 
$250  in  cash  prizes  to  readers  of  the  Game 
News  who  submit  the  best  stories  on  an 
unusual  hunting  or  other  outdoor  experi- 
ence, and  as  soon  as  Judges  have  been 
selected  to  assist  in  conducting  the  contest 
announcement  will  be  published  in  the 
News,  the  newspapers,  and  through  other 
mediums  of  publicity. 

Licenses  Revoked — The  Commission  re- 
voked the  licenses  of  240  persons  for  one 
to  several  years  for  violation  of  the  game 
laws  and  seized  133  additional  licenses  in  the 
field  during  the  past  season  for  similar  of- 
fenses. The  Court  also  revoked  the  licenses 
of  four  persons  for  causing  death  or  injury 
to  another  person  while  handling  firearms 
carelessly.  The  names  of  these  offenders 
will  be  published  in  Game  News  from  time 
to  time. 


ARE  YOU? 

Are  you  an  active  member 
The  kind  who  would  be  missed 
Or  are  you  just  contented 
That  your  name  is  on  the  list? 

Do  you  attend  all  meetings 
And  mingle  with  the  crowd 
Or  do  you  stay  at  home 
And  complain  both  long  and  loud? 

Do  you  take  an  active  part 
To  help  the  organization  along 
Or  are  you  satisfied  to  be 
The  kind  to  just  belong? 

Do  you  ever  go  to  visit 
A member  who  is  sick 
Or  leave  the  work  for  just  a few 
Then  talk  about  the  “clique?” 

There’s  quite  a program  scheduled 
That  means  success  if  done 
And  it  can  be  accomplished 
With  the  help  of  every  one. 

So  attend  the  meetings  regularly 
And  help  with  hand  and  heart 
Don’t  be  just  another  member 
But  take  an  active  part. 

Think  it  over  fellow  members 
Are  we  right  or  are  we  wrong? 

Are  you  an  active  member 
Or  do  you  just  belong? 

(From  Berks  County  Chapter  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League.) 
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A PRACTICAL  DOG — from  Page  24 


The  proud  puppy  moved  in  and  quickly  located  each  fallen  bird 
and  retrieved  as  nobly  as  he  pointed.  At  this  time  he  surely  under- 
stood the  training  he  had  so  recently  gone  through.  He  loved 
retrieving  in  the  training  yard  and  now  in  the  field. 

In  the  pine  woods  we  hunted  singles  and  although  he  caused 
a few  to  flush,  his  handling  of  others  was  superbly  done. 

During  the  afternoon  we  saw  dogwork  that  will  remain  in 
memory  for  years  to  come.  He  covered  his  ground,  pointed  his 
birds,  retrieved  the  kill,  and  fashioned  for  himself  a hunting 
career  unequalled  by  any  other  dog  I have  ever  owned. 

Jerry  was  a wonderful  bird  dog  and  he  possessed  qualifications 
that  we  all  love  to  see  in  a gun  dog,  yet  he  would  have  failed  to 
place  in  our  modern  field  trials.  He  was  a ■practical  dog.  His 
business  and  aim  in  life  was  to  find  birds  for  his  master  to  shoot 
j and  he  never  considered  competition,  judges,  nor  show. 

If  we  began  a hunt  in  the  morning  he  felt  it  would  be  an  all 
day  jaunt,  therefore  he  conserved  his  strength.  When  we  crossed 
rye  or  wheat  fields  he  would  come  in  and  walk  near  me  until  we 
reached  birdy  looking  cover.  In  territory  without  sufficient  growth 
to  appeal  to  birds,  Jerry  showed  no  enthusiasm  whatever,  yet 
when  suitable  territory  was  reached  he  would  range  as  far  and 
wide  as  he  could  be  seen. 

MUZZLES  UP— from  Page  24 


up  at  an  angle  of  about  60  degrees,  with  his  left  hand  on  the 
forearm,  his  right  around  the  grip  and  his  thumb  on  the  safety. 
Just  to  make  his  gun  handling  100  per  cent,  we’ll  put  his  fore- 
finger along  the  trigger  guard,  but  not  on  either  trigger.  The 
top  lever  is  about  even  with  his  sternum — just  above  his  dia- 
phragm. 

Hunter  B also  has  his  left  hand  on  the  forearm  and  his  left 
on  the  grip,  but  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  is  down — about  on  the 
level  of  his  knees. 

The  two  men  approach  the  dog  side  by  side,  with  their  eyes 
riveted  on  a clump  of  briars  a few  feet  ahead  of  him  from 
which  they  think  the  bird  will  flush.  Just  before  they  reach 
the  dog,  a cock  threshes  out  with  a cackle.  Here  is  what  happens 
in  slow  motion: 

A’s  left  hand  curves  out  and  up  slightly  as  the  barrels  drop 
and  the  stock  rises.  His  left  hand  comes  up  and  out  ahead  moving 
about  14  inches  in  a gradual  curve.  As  the  butt  touches  his 
shoulder  his  cheek  drops  down  to  contact  the  comb.  The  move- 
ment of  the  left  hand  is  not  more  than  a foot  and  the  entire 


Left,  a lucky  nimrod  snapped  by  the  Commission’s  photographer 
during  the  past  season;  right,  Richard  Glover,  age  14,  of  Costello,  with 
a 17  pounder  he  killed  in  Potter  County  last  year. 


Apparently  he  saw  no  reason  to  rush  madly  over  every  foot  of 
ground  when  by  using  his  brain  and  knowledge  of  gamebird  habits 
he  could  find  his  game  without  too  much  difficulty. 

He  saw  no  reason  to  hold  steady  to  wing  and  shot  and  I was 
never  able  to  teach  him. 

His  points  never  seemed  to  be  alike  because  the  position  of  his 
body  remained  as  it  was  when  he  took  the  last  inch  he  could  go 
and  still  keep  the  birds  on  the  ground. 

All  good  dogs  cannot  be  champions,  therefore  we  each  seek  to 
own  the  animal  best  suited  to  our  particular  needs.  I thrill  at  the 
sight  of  the  field  trial  masters,  and  have  profound  respect  for  the 
owners  and  trainers,  yet  I doff  my  hunting  hat  to  the  practical 
dog  that  adapts  himself  to  his  gunning  master  and  to  the  game  and 
locality  he  hunts. 

These  reasoning  field  workers  quickly  learn  to  hunt  a new  game 
bird  other  than  the  game  for  which  they  were  first  trained. 
Forgive  him  for  his  peculiarities  and  even  his  small  faults,  if  he 
loves  you,  respects  you,  responds  to  your  commands,  finds  your 
game  and  holds  it  satisfactorily  until  you  are  ready  to  shoot,  and 
then  finds  your  dead  or  wounded  game  and  delivers  to  your 
waiting  hand.  This  bold  independent  individual  is  a great  practical 
gun  dog. 


motion  of  the  gun  is  almost  as  though  the  stock  and  barrels 
were  opposite  spokes  of  a wheel,  with  the  hub  represented  by 
the  center  of  balance  of  the  gun,  just  back  of  the  left  hand. 

The  entire  movement  actually  is  as  smooth  and  easy  as  an 
air  cushioned  wheel  gliding  forward  on  concrete.  There  is  no 
fight  with  gravity.  The  barrels  fall  into  position  of  their  own 
weight. 

Now  let’s  take  a look  at  B:  His  left  hand  starts  the  long, 
two-foot  pull  against  gravity  to  align  the  barrels  and  his  right 
hand  must  come  up  approximately  twice  as  far  as  A’s.  But  wait! 
The  muzzle  of  B’s  gun  catches  on  a blackberry  vine  and  he 
has  to  disengage  it  before  he  can  complete  the  comparatively  slow 
job  of  raising  it  to  shooting  position.  Once  clear  of  the  vine  B 
releases  his  safety  and  as  the  muzzle  rises  he  attempts  to  hurry 
by  placing  his  finger  on  the  trigger.  For  an  instant  the  muzzle 
covers  the  dog.  We’ll  give  B a break  and  assume  his  gun  doesn’t 
go  off  prematurely  at  that  time — although  it  does  happen  occa- 
sionally. 

By  the  time  B’s  gun  muzzle  has  been  raised  the  required  yard 
the  pheasant  erupts  a puff  of  feathers.  It  hits  the  ground  before 
B could  have  shot. 

From  the  standpoint  of  safety  there  is  no  comparison  between 
the  two  methods  of  carrying  a shotgun.  The  man  who  carries 
his  muzzle  down  can  be  expected  to  endanger  his  companions  or 
dogs  on  every  hunting  trip. 

Considering  only  smooth,  efficient  gun  handling  the  odds  are 
far  in  the  favor  of  the  man  who  keeps  his  gun  muzzle  up. 
I believe  the  saying  that  a good  wing  shot  “makes  haste  de- 
liberately” dates  back  to  Frank  Forester.  It  is  undeniably  true, 
and  the  only  way  to  do  it  is  to  handle  your  gun  properly. 
You  can’t  make  difficult,  unnecessary  movements  and  shoot  fast 
without  hurrying. 

We  used  an  easy  example.  In  the  typical  grouse  cover  the 
down-muzzle  man  has  an  even  poorer  chance.  He  can’t  bring 
his  gun  up  smooth  and  fast — and  yet  deliberately — through  brush, 
twigs  and  leaves.  The  man  who  carries  his  gun  correctly,  how- 
ever, can  pick  an  opening  and  bring  his  gun  into  position  over 
obstructions  easily,  smoothly  and  without  hurrying — and  yet 
have  ample  time. 

Harking  back  to  the  safety  angle,  every  shot  a bird  hunter 
makes  is  up.  Everything  he  doesn’t  want  to  shoot  is  on  the 
ground.  If  he  stumbles  with  the  muzzle  up  he  can  control  it 
easily,  and  there  is  no  possible  danger  of  his  plugging  his  barrels 
or  shooting  himself.  The  down -muzzle  man  has  both  of  these 
constant  dangers  to  contend  with. 

You  may  have  gathered  by  now  that  I am  a strong  muzzle-up 
man.  I am.  From  the  standpoint  of  safety,  efficiency  and  even 
ease  of  carrying  I can’t  condone  holding  a shotgun  any  other  way. 
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"it  couldn't  be  me  „=.or  could  it  ?" 


Above  is  one  of  the  illustrations  which  appears  in  “Greed  and  Carelessness,”  230-page 
non-technical  book  on  hunting  accidents,  their  cause  and  prevention,  by  W.  C.  Shaffer. 
Mr.  Shaffer’s  popular  treatment  of  a very  difficult  subject  has  received  many  fine  compli- 
ments one  of  which  follows:  “We  have  recently  received  a review  copy  of  W.  C.  Shaffer’s 
book  ‘Greed  and  Carelessness’  which  we  plan  to  mention  in  an  early  issue  of  OUTDOORS. 
We  consider  this  an  excellent  job  of  writing  on  an  extremely  important  subject,  and 
you  are  to  be  congratulated  for  having  published  it.” — H.  G.  Tapply,  Editor,  OUTDOORS 
Magazine. 


THE  1946  FALL  WOODCOCK  POPULATION— from  Page  14 


of  a few  ringneck  pheasants,  was  the  wild 
turkey  and  the  kill  is  small  as  compared  to 
the  woodcock  take. 

Each  year  certain  individuals  and  groups 
attempt  to  cause  the  woodcock  season  to  be 
set  in  the  regular  small  game  season.  Most 
of  this  pressure  comes  from  the  southern 
part  of  Pennsylvania,  mainly  in  ringneck 
pheasant  areas,  where  it  is  claimed  that 
people  shoot  pheasants  and  cottontails  under 
the  guise  of  shooting  woodcocks.  No  doubt, 
violations  do  occur,  although  for  that  matter, 
violations  occur  in  large  numbers  during  the 
regular  game  seasons,  but  we  still  have  and 
want  desirable  season  dates. 

The  woodcock  is  just  as  important  to 
northern  and  central  Pennsylvania  as  is  the 
ringneck  pheasant  to  southern  Pennsylvania. 
As  long  as  we  have  enough  birds  for  hunt- 
ing purposes,  let  us  continue  to  set  seasons 
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BIRDS 

By  STANLEY  ORR 

G U C K R H 
L D 0 I W A 
P L R W L D 
H E A C S E 
T S N P V R 
H R U T L O 

Here  are  birds — song  birds,  game  birds, 
predators — and  all  but  four  can  be  seen  in 
Pennsylvania’s  woods,  or  streams  and  lakes. 
There  are  about  twenty-two  hidden  in  the 
word  square.  If  you  can  find  fifteen,  you 
are  a potential  successor  to  Audubon. 

Use  any  letter  as  often  as  you  like,  but 
move  only  to  succeeding  letters.  For  ex- 
ample, start  with  the  letter  “W”  in  the  third 
row  and  spell  “Woodcock.”  You  take  it 
from  there. 

( Answers  on  Page  40) 


so  that  those  who  enjoy  hunting  woodcocks 


will  continue 

to  be 

allowed  to  hunt  them 

at  the  proper 

time. 

1946  Resident  and 

Migrating  Woodcocks 

Central 

Pennsylvania 

Dates  in  the  Flela 

Acres  per  Bird 

August  20  to 

ep- 

tember  20  . . 

September  21 

to 

October  6 . 

....30 

October  7 to 

Oc- 

tober  10  ... 

....10 

October  11  . 

....  3 

(fair) 

12  . 

....  6 

13  . 

. ...  no 

count  made 

14  . 

. ...  10 

15  . 

....10 

16  . 

. . . .10 

17  .. 

...  3 

(fair  flight) 

18  .. 

...  8 

19  .. 

...18 

20  .. 

count  made 

21  .. 

...25 

22  .. 

...  5 

23  .. 

...11 

24  .. 

...  8 

25  .. 

count  made 

26  .. 

...  3 

(fair  flight) 

27  .. 

...3 

(fair  flight) 

28  .. 

...25 

29  .. 

count  made 

30  .. 

count  made 

31  .. 

...  6 

November  1 . . 

count  made 

2 .. 

count  made 

3 .. 

...10 

4 .. 

...  6 

7 .. 

...20 

13  .. 

...  0 

(Migration  finished) 

14  .. 

...  0 

15  .. 

...  0 

November  15  to  30 — Numerous  trips  were 

made  through  wood- 
cock cover  during  this 
period,  but  no  birds 
were  observed. 
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REPORT  ON  STATE  FEDERATION  MEETING— from  Page  12 


county;  also  that  the  purchase  and  restock- 
ing of  game  be  made  on  the  same  basis. 

10.  Favoring  reverting  to  the  distribution 
of  six-week-old  pheasants,  and  that  organiza- 
tions which  want  day-old  chicks  be  supplied 
with  them.  (Two  separate  resolutions.) 

11.  That  game  law  violators’  names  be  pub- 
lished in  local  newspapers. 

12.  That  any  person  convicted  of  shooting 
game  out  of  season  be  denied  the  privilege 
of  ever  hunting  game  in  Pennsylvania. 

13.  Recommending  that  the  retention  of 
a fox  in  captivity  shall  make  the  possesor 
liable  to  a fine  of  $50.00.. 

14.  That  the  Federation  oppose  the  estab- 
lishing of  a license  to  resident  trappers  over 
16  years  of  age.  (This  resolution  was  tabled 
and  no  affirmative  action  taken.) 

15.  That  the  Game  Commission  stock  more 
rabbits  with  the  money  saved  on  the  non- 
payment of  bounty  on  foxes  in  addition  to 
the  money  already  allotted  for  the  purpose 
of  stocking  rabbits. 

16.  That  the  Game  Commission  adopt  and 
use  controlled  burning  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  game  food  on  State  Game 
Lands. 

17.  A series  of  resolutions  with  reference 
to  raccoons  were  defeated. 

18.  That  the  mink  and  muskrat  trapping 
seasons  both  open  on  November  15.  Another 
resolution  on  the  same  subject  was  rejected. 

19.  That  the  muskrat  season  open  the  last 
Saturday  in  November  and  run  to  December 
31. 

20.  That  the  grouse  season  be  closed  in 

1947. 

21.  That  the  daily  bag  limits  for  rabbits 
be  reduced  from  4 to  3. 

22.  That  police  officers  generally  be  re- 
quired to  "do  their  duty  in  connection  with 
the  enforcement  of  the  Dog  License  Law. 

23.  That  legislation  be  enacted  to  make  it 
a criminal  act  to  shoot  at  a mark  at  random 
at  >any  time  of  the  year. 


“Dad — can’t  you  do  it  in  fewer  strokes?” 


24.  That  no  elected  officer  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Federation  or  its  Divisions  shall  re- 
ceive any  compensation  for  services  per- 
formed by  him  for  either  the  Game  Com- 
mission or  the  Fish  Commission. 

25.  No  action  was  taken  on  a resolution  that 
Fish  Wardens  and  Game  Protectors  receive 
higher  salaries. 

26.  That  the  Department  of  Highways  be 
requested  to  plant  natural  snow  barriers 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  by  planting 
a combination  of  trees  and  shrubs  that  will 
provide  food  and  cover  for  small  game. 

27.  That  a bounty  of  15c  each  be  paid  for 
crows  in  lots  of  100,  and  that  it  be  paid 
from  the  Dog  License  Fund. 

28.  That  hawks  be  taken  off  the  protected 
list  and  that  a daily  bag  limit  be  established 
for  such  birds. 

29.  That  the  Commission  discontinue  the 
payment  of  bounty  on  foxes. 

Governor  Duff  addressed  the  group — the 
only  person  to  do  so.  Among  the  high 
points  of  his  address,  which  will  be  pub- 
lished in  full  in  the  March  issue,  were: 

Favoring  the  propagation  of  game,  fish, 
as  well  as  species  which  will  supply  pleas- 
ure and  recreation  to  youngsters. 

Recommending  a series  of  headwater  dams 
to  be  built  on  a continuing  basis  with  a five 
million  dollar  appropriation  annually  to  con- 
trol flash  floods  and  provide  more  recre- 
ational facilities. 

The  Governor  said,  “In  the  matter  of 
hunting,  there  has  been  a great  decimation 
of  game  over  the  entire  country  during  the 
past  few  years.  Food  and  cover  have  been 
reduced  by  intensive  farming.  During  the 
war  predators  also  increased.  The  State, 
through  the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters,  should  grow  food-bearing  trees  for 
distribution  to  the  public.”  The  Governor 
favors  a great  expansion  of  the  nursery 
program. 


He  cited  a large  number  of  farms  in 
certain  areas  near  cities  which  are  unused 
and  said  such  lands  should  be  put  to  work. 
In  addition  to  the  general  program  of  the 
State,  there  should  be  community  forests 
and  town  forests. 

He  favors  State  Game  Lands  on  a big 
scale  but  warned  that  we  must  not  destroy 
the  woods  on  a big  scale  to  get  more  game. 
He  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  war  has 
destroyed  more  woods  than  has  ever  taken 
place  in  a like  period  before.  He  said 
public  lands  should  be  managed  on  the 
basis  of  the  greatest  good  to  everybody. 

In  conclusion  he  said,  “Let  me  have  your 
views  when  you  agree  upon  them,  and  let 
us  keep  personalities  out  of  our  program.” 

Various  resolutions  were  adopted  in  symp- 
athy to  the  families  of  deceased  former 
members  of  the  Game  Commission  Dr.  Wm. 
H.  Moore,  Wm.  B.  McCaleb,  Richard  E.  Reitz 
and  of  Harry  B.  Hostetter,  well  known 
sportsman  and  conservationist  of  Lancaster; 
also  opposing  the  sale  of  public  lands  in 
Westmoreland  County  to  the  stockmen  who 
are  now  using  them. 

Officers  were  re-elected  as  follows: 

President — Oscar  A.  Becker,  419  Sunset 
Road,  W.  Reading. 

1st  Vice  Pres. — R.  S.  Cooper,  201  S.  10th 
St.,  Connellsville. 

2nd  Vice  Pres. — Dale  Furst,  Jr.,  429  Pine 
St.,  Williamsport. 

Sec.-Treas. — Dr.  C.  A.  Mortimer,  742  Main 
St.,  Honesdale. 

Colin  Reed  was  continued  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Federation  to  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  and  provision  was  also 
made  to  send  an  alternate. 


“Your  muscular  coordination  is  swell  now, 
Mr.  Flately — now  this  time  see  If  you  can  lift  It!” 
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ARCHERY— from  Page  16 


major  bones.  Equipped  with  a broad,  razor- 
edged  head,  the  hunting  arrow  kills  by  hem- 
horrage;  cutting  arteries  and  veins.  A rifle 
or  shotgun  projectile  kills  principally  through 
hitting  power  and  shock.  When  an  arrow 
penetrates  or  passes  through  an  animal  in  a 
non-vital  place,  little  more  than  a narrow 
cut  results,  and  the  animal,  in  most  cases 
heals.  Therefore,  archers  argue,  their  method 
is  more  humane  and  prove  it  by  telling  the 
story  of  a hunter  last  season  who  was  shot 
by  an  arrow  which  passed  through  his 
stomach  and  lodged  in  his  backbone.  Describ- 
ing the  sensation,  he  said  there  was  no  pain 
to  it — only  fright.  And,  deer-like,  the  man 
ran  several  yards  before  he  fell. 

The  archer  considers  30  to  40  yards  the 
ideal  shot.  There  are  aiming  rules,  such  as 
picking  up  a target  on  the  point  of  the  arrow 
or  establishing  a point  of  aim.  But  most  ar- 
chers will  tell  you  that  aiming  becomes  in- 
stinctive, rather  like  the  aim  taken  in  throw- 
ing a rock. 

Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  California  are 
the  only  states  thus  far  which  have  allowed  a 
substantial  (35-day)  archery  hunting  season. 
Some  states  hold  the  archers  to  a one-or 
two-day  season,  while  others  make  no  pro- 
vision for  the  bow  and  arrow,  their  legis- 
latures failing  to  consider  it  a killing  weap- 
on. Michigan  game  laws  require  that  a 
hunting  bow  be  of  50  pounds  pull  or  more. 

The  American  Indians,  perhaps  the  most 
noted  users  of  bows  and  arrows,  have  fallen 
far  behind  the  palefaces  in  archery  skill.  Ex- 
perts figure  that  a crack  shot  brave  of  the 
old  cowboy  and  Indian  days  was  only  30  per 
cent  as  efficient  as  a good  spare-time  archer 
of  today.  Few  archers — modern  or  ancient 
— have  approached  the  skill  of  Robin  Hood 
who,  the  records  say,  could  cut  a willow 
wand  “rather  thicker  than  a man’s  thumb” 
at  100  yards  with  a bow  that  was  inferior 
when  compared  with  present  models. 


The  hunting  arrow  kills  by  hemorrhage. 


There  are  at  least  two  ways  to  hunt  deer 
with  the  bow  and  arrow:  sitting  near  a deer 
run  and  waiting;  and  driving.  In  the  drive, 
the  party  breaks  up  into  two  parts  called 
beaters  and  hunters.  The  hunters  station 
themselves  downwind  from  the  territory  to 
be  hunted,  and  the  beaters  drive  in  a line 
through  the  woods,  running  the  deer  towards 
the  hunters. 


Whenever  archery  distance  records  are  dis- 
cussed, the  story  of  the  ancient  Turk  is  in- 
variably brought  up.  That  gentleman  is  said 
to  have  shot  an  arrow  800  yards  using  his 
arms  only.  The  bow  he  used  had  so  much 
spring  that  when  it  was  unstrung,  it  snapped 
into  a shape  resembling  the  figure  “C”  re- 
versed. With  its  string  in  place,  tremendous 
tension  was  created.  The  present  U.  S.  dis- 
tance record  is  around  600  yards,  although 
there  is  one  unofficial  record  of  890  yards 
made  by  a man  in  New  Mexico.  His  im- 
pressive shot  is  not  official  because  he  used 
his  hands  and  feetPto  pull  the  bow,  and  the 
shot  was  made  at  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet 
where  there  is  less  wind  resistance  than  an 
archer  usually  has  to  fight. 

In  a penetration  test,  and  to  test  the 
strength  of  ancient  armor,  one  archer  got 
permission  from  a museum  to  shoot  a steel 
tipped  arrow  at  a suit  of  chain  mail.  A 
museum  attendant  was  so  confident  of  the 
armor’s  strength  that  he  offered  to  wear  it 
for  the  test.  The  archer  argued  him  out  of 
it  and  proceeded  to  shoot  his  arrow  through 
the  suit  of  armor  and  the  dummy  it  was  on. 
There  are  records  of  English  longbowmen 
who  pinned  an  opponent  to  his  horse  through 
a plate  of  leg  armor. 

Accurate  figures  on  how  many  archery 
enthusiasts  there  are  in  the  U.  S.  today 
aren’t  available  because  of  the  great  number 
of  backyard  bowmen.  However,  it  is  known 
that  enough  people  are  actively  interested  to 
place  it  well  within  the  10  most  popular 
sports  of  the  country.  As  a result  of  this, 
archery  has  developed  a sizable  industry, 
containing  at  least  two  million-dollar  firms, 
which  is  finding  it  difficult  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  nation’s  archers. 


Article  Courtesy  Ford  Times.  For  additional 
information  on  Archery  write  Clayton  Shenk, 
Secretary  Penna.  State  Archery  Association,  P.  O 
Box  1294,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


FIELD  NOTES — from  page  27 


“While  watching  four  turkeys  feeding  at  a 
station  on  Laurel  Run  I saw  a deer  sneaking 
toward  the  feeder.  I wondered  what  the  birds’ 
reaction  would  be.  I figured  they  would  leave  or 
the  deer  would  not  go  to  the  feeder.  But,  very 
much  to  my  surprise,  the  animal  went  right  to 
the  feeder  and  joined  the  turkeys.” — Edward  B. 
Richards,  Portland  Mills,  Elk  County. 


“Two  of  the  com  patches  bought  by  the  Game 
Commission  and  left  standing  in  the  fields 
have  been  visited  all  winter  by  three  bears  and 
large  numbers  of  squirrels  and  some  grouse  and 
wild  turkeys.” — Game  Protector  Thos.  A.  Mosier, 
Bellefonte,  Center  County. 


"Deer  are  in  very  good  shape.  Where  we  are 
cutting  timber  they  brouse  all  day,  coming  within 
20  feet  of  the  cutters.” — Game  Protector  Chester 
S.  Siegel,  Benton,  Columbia  County. 


“The  organized  sportsmen  are  killing  a lot 

of  foxes.  I was  talking  with  one  group  from 
near  Cecil  and  Lawrence  and  learned  of  eleven 
they  had  taken  which  they  did  not  even  bother 
to  skin.  They  were  not  interested  in  the  bounty. 
I am  of  the  opinion  at  least  10%  of  the  foxes 
never  reach  the  bounty  office.  ...  I have  ob- 
served a big  increase  in  the  number  of  hawks, 
particularly  Cooper’s  and  Sharp-shins  . . .saw 
a bluebird  January  29.” — Game  Protector  Carl 
C.  Stainbrook,  Washington. 


“Sportsmen’s  clubs  have  been  purchasing  and 
releasing  rabbits  to  augment  the  supply.  The 
Rolfe  club  released  50  dozen,  Wilcox  14  dozen, 
Hi-La  12  dozen  and  both  St.  Marys  and  Horton 
Township  clubs  are  planning  additional  heavy 
releases.” — Game  Protector  Theodore  C.  Carlson, 
Johnsonburg,  Elk  County. 


“The  housing  shortage  is  really  acute  in  Spring 
City.  A family  of  gray  squirrels  decided  to  take 
matters  into  their  own  hands  and  moved  into  a 
brick  house  on  Walnut  Street.  The  occupants 
objected  rather  strenuously  to  sharing  their  abode 
with  the  squirrels,  especially  since  they  seemed 
to  enjoy  using  the  partitions  for  a race  track. 
When  the  squirrels  chewed  a hole  through  the 
plaster  in  the  ceiling  of  their  bedroom,  they  de- 
cided that  was  reason  enough  to  serve  them  with 
an  eviction  notice  and  I was  called  to  remove 
them." — Edwin  W.  Flexer,  Quakertown,  Bucks 
County. 


“About  January  22,  M.  I.  W.  Passavent,  Ohio- 
pyle,  saw  several  deer  cross  his  field  one  after- 
noon. One  stopped  and  seemed  to  be  striking  its 
head  with  its  front  feet.  Upon  investigating  he 
found  two  freshly  shed  antlers.  One,  hanging 
in  a patch  of  briers,  had  eight  points.” — Game 
Protector  John  S.  Shuler,  Somerset. 


“Upon  seven  different  days  during  January 
I observed  bluebirds." — Game  Protector  David 
R.  Titus,  Saxton,  Bedford  County. 


"On  January  17  Game  Protector  Clifford  I*. 
Ruth  invited  me  to  accompany  him  to  Presque 
Isle  to  see  the  concentration  of  waterfowl  there 
and  to  assist  him  in  making  his  report  of  their 
numbers  for  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
I was  agreeably  surprised  with  the  number  of 
ducks  we  saw  in  Erie  Bay,  only  a portion  of 
which  was  frozen  over.  We  estimated  at  least 
1,000  canvasbacks  and  about  as  many  golden- 
eyes; about  1.500  scaups;  about  500  redheads  and 
a lesser  number  of  other  species  including 
buffleheads,  black  ducks  and  mergansers.  There 
were  also  20  whistling  swans.  Among  the  gulls 
were  herring,  ring-bills,  and  two  splendid  Great 
Black-backed  gulls.” — William  C.  Grimm,  Oil 
City,  Venango  County. 


“I  know  a number  of  hunters  who  like  to 
hunt  jack  rabbits.  They  wonder  why  we  do  not 
try  stocking  them  here.” — Ralph  H.  Ewing,  Polk, 
Venango  County. 


“During  the  bear  season  Mr.  Elmer  Peterson, 
Tidioute,  found  two  rattlesnakes  among  some 
rocks.  They  were  warm  enough  to  send  out  a 
warning  to  keep  away.” — George  H.  Burdick, 
Tidioute,  Warren  County. 

( Continued  on  Next  Page ) 
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"More  arguments  over  deer  occurred  during 
the  season  than  I have  ever  heard — fist  fights, 
arguments,  law  suits,  stealing  of  deer.  So-called 
‘sportsmen’  came  to  the  deer  woods  with  their 
cars  fully  equipped  with  spotlights  for  night 
hunting.  Some  had  extra  license  plates  to  avoid 
their  identity  in  case  they  were  apprehended. 
Stricter  law  enforcement  must  be  employed  and 
more  men  placed  in  the  woods  with  authority 
if  we  are  goiftg  to  stop  this  wilful  killing.” — 
Game  Protector  Arthur  G.  Logue,  Coudersport. 


“On  January  1 several  persons  from  Reading 
were  taking  a hike  through  Mt.  Penn  Park. 
Their  dog  disappeared  for  some  time  and  they 
finally  heard  a commotion  some  distance  away. 
When  the  dog  returned  its  face  was  full  of 
porcupine  quills.  I have  never  heard  of  porcu- 
pines being  in  this  part  of  the  country.” — Joseph 
A.  Leindecker,  Sinking  Springs,  Berks  County. 


“Had  eleven  deer  killed  by  autos  and  trains 
and  one  got  stuck  in  a fence.  After  many  years 
of  trying  I believe  we  are  going  to  have  a 
sportsmen’s  club  organized  in  Ligonier,  and  from 
the  looks  of  things  it  will  be  one  of  the  biggest 
in  Westmoreland  County.  Plans  are  being  made 
for  another  fox  hunt  on  March  8 with  an  ox 
roast  at  Sleepy  Hollow  Tavern  that  night.  The 
Ligoniej  Township  sportsmen  spent  a day  on 
game  lands  No.  42  cutting  browse  and  putting 
out  ear  com  for  wildlife.” — Game  Protector  Wm. 
J.  Matthews,  Ligonier,  Pa. 


“I  showed  a boy  how  to  trap  weasels  in  the 
Kellers  Church  section  and  in  eleven  days  he 
caught  10  weasels  . . . one  deer  was  killed  on 
Route  309  near  Sellersville  . . . hawks  seem  on 
the  increase.” — Clarence  M.  Mumbaurer,  Per- 
kasie,  Bucks  County. 


“The  large  crow  rookery  near  Hillsville  is 
still  providing  a roosting  place  for  an  estimated 
fifty  to  seventy-five  thousand  crows  every  night. 
You  can  get  right  under  the  trees  but  you’ll  get 
white- washed  if  you  do.  Never  knew  a crow 
could  make  so  many  funny  noises;  seem  to  be 
actually  talking  to  each  other.” — William  R. 
Overturf,  New  Castle,  Lawrence  County. 


“The  grouse  picture  in  this  district  is  excellent. 
I have  never  seen  as  heavy  a population  at  this 
time  of  the  year  for  at  least  ten  years.  . . . the 
trappers  have  just  about  cleaned  up  the  weasels 
and  muskrats  in  my  district,  but  we  have  thou- 
sands of  opossums  left  in  spite  of  the  inroads 
on  them.” — Game  Protector  R.  P.  Schmid,  Slip- 
pery Rock,  Butler  County. 


“Have  had  quite  a few  good  reports  on  ring- 
neck  pheasants  recently.  One  sportsman  reported 
seeing  an  estimated  hundred.  Quite  a few  trap- 
pers are  after  foxes,  and  sportsmen  are  going 
after  crows  at  night  on  their  roosts.” — Game 
Protector  Martin  Shaffer,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Westmore- 
land County. 


“The  bird  charts  are  being  received  with 
much  enthusiasm  especially  by  School  Teachers 
and  Scoutmasters.  Certain  members  of  the  Erie 
County  Sportsmen’s  League  plan  to  place  them  in 
every  school  in  the  county  where  nature  study 
is  being  taught.” — Game  Protector  Clair  W.  Din- 
ger, Albion. 
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"The  feeders  I had  built  for  game  feed  last 
fall  on  State  Game  Lands  No.  14  are  still  being 
used  considerably  by  the  squirrels,  and  several 
are  being  worked  by  the  wild  turkeys.  On  one 
trip  I saw  about  twenty  or  more  turkeys  feeding 
at  two  feeders.  To  date  I have  distributed  about 
180  bushels  ear  com.  Some  has  been  distributed 
by  the  sportsmen  in  this  district.  The  sportsmen 
are  doing  a very  good  job  this  winter  feeding 
game.  They  have  made  a number  of  feeders 
and  placed  them  out  for  the  game  in  different 
sections  of  the  County.  Also  the  elk  and  deer 
are  making  good  use  of  our  bulldozer  plots  on 
State  Game  Lands  No.  14  in  Hicks  Run  area.” 
— Game  Protector  Max  M.  Ostrum.  Emporium. 


“One  of  the  little  tricks  of  nature,  which 
is  most  noticeable  at  present,  is  the  refusal  of 
birds  to  leave  on  their  usual  migration  flights. 
On  the  14th  of  December  with  the  temperature 
at  28  degrees,  X saw  several  Cedar  Waxwings 
in  company  with  a lone  robin.  While  on  the 
20th  of  December  I saw  3 Mourning  Doves  feed- 
ing in  a patch  of  soy  beans.  Due  to  the  shorter 
and  milder  winters  there  may  be  a new  migra- 
tion schedule. 

“Hunters  are  still  remarking  about  the  splendid 
buck  that  were  taken  in  York  County,  during 
the  1946  season.  The  racks  were  beautiful  and 
the  animals  were  sleek  and  fat.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  diet  has  produced  these  finer 
specimens.” — Game  Protector,  Roy  W.  Trexler, 
York. 


“Four  deer  were  killed  on  the  highways  of 
Armstrong  County  during  January.” — Game  Pro- 
tector Wm.  J.  Brion,  Kittanning. 


“Several  clubs  in  this  area  are  becoming  preda- 
tor conscious.  The  Paletown  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
recently  set  up  a series  of  prizes  totaling  thirty 
dollars  for  the  members  killing  the  most  preda- 
tors. The  contest  will  operate  on  a point  system. 
To  date  one  of  the  members  has  turned  in  over 
two  hundred  pairs  'of  crow  legs.  The  boys  have 
also  been  holding  numerous  Sunday  fox  hunts. 

“While  the  snow  was  on  the  ground  during 
the  past  month  there  were  plenty  tracks  of  bre’r 
rabbit,  indicating  a good  breeding  stock  left 
over.  Both  male  and  female  pheasants  seem 
scarce,  however.” — Game  Protector  James  A. 
Brown,  Perkasie,  Bucks  County. 


“During  January  Mr.  N.  M.  Holdsworth,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Indiana  County  Fish  and  Game  As- 
sociation; Mr.  Clifford  Smith,  Secretary;  Fish 
Warden  A.  L.  Walker  and  I assisted  in  organiz- 
ing the  following  clubs.  Crow-Mar  Sportsmen’s 
Association,  Marion  Center;  Clymer  Sportsmen’s 
Association,  Clymer;  Barr-Dix  Sportsmen’s  As- 
sociation, Dixonville;  Graceton  and  Coral  Sports- 
men’s Association,  Coral;  and  Rochester  Mills 
Rod  and  Gun  Club,  Rochester  Mills.  The  Roch- 
ester Mills,  Coral  and  Dixonville  clubs  affiliated 
with  the  County  organization  . . . had  two  deer 
killed  on  the  highways  this  month.” — Game  Pro- 
tector Bruce  W.  Catherman,  Indiana. 


“At  present  deer  are  eating  the  bark  from  the 
devil-crab  and  sumac  all  over  Game  Lands  No. 
54.  Food  conditions  are  very  acute  in  that  sec- 
tion.”— Game  Protector  Lester  J.  Haney,  Brook- 
ville. 


“Frank  Powell,  Deputy  Game  Protector  from 
West  Middlesex,  caught  a giant  snapping  turtle 
recently  while  patrolling  for  illegal  trappers  along 
the  Shenango  River.  It  was  a rainy  day  but 
evidently  the  turtle  thought  it  was  Spring,  for 
he  was  wandering  about  in  the  slushy  snow. 
Frank  carried  him  for  quite  a ways  toward  the 
car,  but  becoming  too  heavy  he  turned  the 
’soup’  loose.” — Game  Protector  Samuel  K.  Weigle. 
Mercer. 


“The  two  wheat  fields  that  were  planted  on 
State  Game  Lands  No.  210  sure  are  welcome 
to  the  deer  in  that  section.  It  is  quite  common 
to  see  from  10  to  40  deer  on  these  fields  most  any 
afternoon  and  evening. 

"While  mowing  a road  right-of-way  on  State 
Game  Lands  No.  211,  Mr.  Stover  killed  a large 
rattlesnake  on  October  29.  Pretty  late  for  these 
fellows  to  be  out.” — Game  Protector  Harold  S. 
Harter,  Millersburg. 


“Mr.  Victor  G.  Weirich  of  Neffsville,  and  his 
brother  Roger  of  212  N.  Shippen  Street,  Lan- 
caster, called  at  my  headquarters  January  2. 
to  have  their  bounty  claims  probated  covering 
a total  of  62  foxes  and  7 weasels  which  they 
trapped  during  the  months  of  October  and 
November.  Thirteen  of  these  foxes  were  reds; 
the  others  grays.  Although  both  young  men 
are  experienced  muskrat  and  skunk  trappers, 
neither  of  them  attempted  to  trap  for  foxes  until 
the  Fall  of  1945  when  Victor  made  his  Initial 
attempt  trapping  thirteen  foxes  while  his  brother 
Roger  was  still  in  the  armed  forces.  This  past 
fall  Victor  taught  his  brother  what  he  had  learned 
with  the  result  that  Roger  trapped  a total  of  32 
foxes  this  past  October  and  November,  sur- 
passing his  ‘teacher’  by  2,  Victor  having  trapped 
30  of  the  62.  The  Weirich  brothers  informed 
me  that  the  majority  of  these  foxes  were  trapped 
by  using  the  ‘dirt  hole’  set.  These  foxes  were 
trapped  in  five  townships  of  Lancaster  County 
In  addition  to  the  predators  trapped  by  these 
brothers  this  season  they  have  also  trapped  over 
400  muskrats  and  numerous  skunks.  Both  bro- 
thers are  regularly  employed  at  the  Armstrong 
Linoelum  Plant  where  they  work  alternate  shifts.” 
— Game  Protector  J.  M.  Haverstick,  Lancaster. 


"Had  an  authentic  report  of  a flock  of  15 
turkeys  yet  intact  on  the  fourth  day  of  deer 
season.  They  were  scattered  by  deer  hunters, 
but  none  of  them  had  been  disturbed  during 
small  game  season.  This  flock  was  on  State  Game 
Lands  No.  99.” — Game  Protector  William  Lane, 
Hustontown. 


“A  farmer’s  son  who  resides  near  this  area 
requested  a permit  to  trap  predators.  To  my 
amazement  he  caught  41  within  a relatively 
short  time.” — Game  Protector  Roy  W.  Trexler, 
York. 


"Crows,  robins  and  spring  peepers  have  been 
seen  on  numerous  occasions  . . . weasels  seem 
more  plentiful  and  trappers  are  bringing  them  in 
for  bounty  almost  every  day.” — Game  Protector 
Raymond  M.  Sickles,  Llnesville,  Crawford  County, 
January. 


"More  doves  are  wintering  over  than  for 
many  years  . . . crows  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.” — Samuel  K.  Weigel,  Mercer. 
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CROSSWORD  PUZZLE 
By  Stanley  Orr 


Across 


1.  Elevated 

7.  Part  of  your  foot  that  gets 
tired  on  a long  hike 

13.  To  take  for  granted 

14.  Head  man  in  old  Bagdad 

15.  Six  in  Ancient  Rome 

16.  Encountered 

17.  Anger 

18.  The  one  who  is  wrong  in 
all  your  arguments 

19.  Man  who  puts  the  Game 
News  together  (Abbr.) 

20.  Danced  on  the  hind  legs 

22.  Each  (Abbr.) 

23.  This  covers  profits,  fish 
and  butterflies 

25.  Give  up 

26.  Paid  publicity  (Plural) 

27.  Exists 

29.  Greatest  name  in  Dixie 

30.  City  in  India  where  Taj 
Mahal  is  located 

31.  Having  leaves  like  a flower 

34.  Once  more 

35.  Wild  ass  of  India 

36.  Run  fast  for  a short  dis- 
tance 

37.  Capture  again  in  a mesh 

38.  Hydrocarbon  in  natural 
gas 

39.  Malay  sword 

40.  Spoil  the  appearance  of 

41.  Plural  suffix 

42.  The  grape 

43.  Sped 

45.  When  you  get  your  deer, 
be  sure  to  put  this  on  it 

48.  Best  hunting  state  in 
U.S.A.  (Abbr.) 

49.  Herb  for  cooking  or  flav- 
oring 

51.  French  article  (masculine) 


52.  That  thing 

53.  Australian  ostrich-like 
bird 

54.  Also 

55.  Not  out 

56.  Sweet  liquid 

58.  Develop  progressively 

60.  Jewish  ascetic 

61.  To  join  again 


Down 

1.  “Never  more”  quoth  he 

2.  Apart  from 

3.  Exists 

4.  Drainage  pit 

5.  Abrasive 

6.  Careful  designer 

7.  A big  drip  that  froze 

8.  Having  nostrils 

9.  Snow  coaster 

10.  Titanium  (Abbr.) 

11.  Medicine  for  cold  in  the 
head 

12.  Cocks  only,  season  limit  8. 
Taste  swell  with  sage 
dressing 

21.  Require 

24.  Queen  of  the  fairies 
26.  In  contact  with 
28.  Wise  men 

30.  Concur 

31.  Sticky  rodent,  full  of 
quills 

32.  Weakens 

33.  Permit 

34.  Prefix  meaning  “away” 

36.  English  author 

38.  Every 
40.  Ripe 

43.  Ancient  Italian 

44.  Guided  a team  of  horses 

46.  Living 

47.  African  civet  cat 

49.  Nickname  of  famous  pic- 
colo player 

50.  Faw  down,  go  ! 

57.  Church  Society  (Abbr.) 

59.  French  article 


ANSWERS  TO  LAST  MONTH’S  PUZZLE 
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WITH  THE  CLUBS 

( Continued  from  Page  29) 

The  Upper  Adams  County  Sportsmen’s  As- 
sociation which  organized  recently  is  well  on 
its  road  to  two  hundred  members  and  is  planning 
an  extensive  game  purchase  program.  It  hopes 
to  place  several  hundred  rabbits  fli  the  Benders- 
ville-Aspers-Wenksville  area  this  winter.  To 
raise  funds  for  future  activities  the  club  ex- 
pects to  hold  bazaars,  festivals  and  similar  ac- 
tivities. 


The  Chimney  Rocks  Chapter  of  the  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League  was  awarded  a framed  charter  re- 
cently by  Howard  Shilling,  of  Huntingdon,  past 
State  President  of  the  League  who  is  a Director 
in  the  National  Organization. 


Armstrong  County  Sportsmen’s  League  will 
award  cash  prizes  to  the  affiliated  clubs  having 
the  greatest  number  of  fox  kills  during  the  1947 
contest  ending  March  31.  The  prizes  are  $15, 
$10  and  $5  for  first,  second  and  third  places  re- 
spectively. The  League  plans  to  hold  its  annual 
banquet  on  April  10. 


The  Mt.  Nittany  Sportsmen’s  Club  is  making 
plans  for  a skeet  and  rifle  range  in  the  State 
College  area. 

The  newly  organized  Masontown  Fish  and  Game 
Club  is  planning  for  a wide  scale  conservation 
program  during  1947.  Among  other  things  it 
plans  to  purchase  game  for  restocking,  to  build 
feeding  shelters,  etc.  Right  now  it’s  looking  for 
more  members. 


The  Westmoreland  County  Sportsmen’s  Associa- 
tion recently  set  March  28  as  the  date  for  its 
annual  banquet. 


The  officers  and  directors  of  the  Erie  County 
Sportsmen’s  League  recently  outlined  plans  to 
build  their  organization  from  2,600  to  18,000 
members  during  1947.  Here’s  hoping  they  do  it. 
Last  year  the  League  was  able  to  stock  the 
county  with  2,000  pheasants  and  240  dozen  rab- 
bits. It  hopes  to  affiliate  smaller  organizations 
within  the  county  so  that  all  groups  can  present 
united  front  in.  obtaining  their  objectives. 
Dr.  Carlyle  Brock  is  the  president  of  this  up-and- 
doing  county-wide  organization.  As  evidence  of 
individual  enthusiasm  one  member  promised  to 
personally  supply  Erie  city  and  county  schools 
with  colored  bird  charts.  Other  officers  include 
Bernard  Krons,  1st  Vice  President;  Arthur  Boldt, 
2nd  Vice  President;  and  Doctor  Rogers,  3rd  Vice 
President.  H.  P.  Weinheimer  is  Chairman  of 
the  Membership  Committee. 


The  Ebensburg  Sportsmen’s  Association  recently 
donated  $100  to  a campaign  being  conducted  to 
build  a sports  stadium  in  honor  of  World  War  II 
veterans.  Prizes  for  killing  deer  with  the  largest 
racks  were  also  presented  to  three  county  men. 
First  prize  went  to  Bill  McHenry,  Colver,  who 
shot  a buck  which  had  a rack  spreading  out  21 
inches.  Second  and  third  prizes  were  given  to 
Dr.  H.  J.  Bennett,  Ebensburg,  and  Richard  Kis- 
chel,  Revloc,  respectively. 
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The  Somerset  Sportsmen’s  Association  recently 
approved  the  payment  of  a bounty  of  10  cents 
for  each  crow  head  turned  over  to  the  club  be- 
ginning April  1.  Club  officials  hope  that  Somer- 
set County  farmers  will  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  bag  their  share  of  old  Corvus 
and  his  minions. 


Clubs  from  all  parts  of  Cambria  County  re- 
: sorted  buying  and  stocking  over  3,000  rabbits 
during  the  past  two  months.  This  information 
was  disclosed  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  Cam- 
bria County  Sportsmen’s  Association.  At  the 
same  time  three  new  organizations  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  county  association — the  Belano. 
Cresson  Community  and  Geistown  Sportsmen's 
Associations.  President  Charles  Allen  appointed 
three  standing  committees,  namely:  Game — James 
H.  Nicholson,  Gallitzin,  Chairman;  Fish — Dr. 
Robert  Koehler,  Johnstown,  Chairman;  Legislative 
— Joseph  E.  Shreve,  Johnstown  and  M.  J.  Fara- 
baugh,  Carrolltown. 


Members  of  the  Latrobe  Rifle  Club,  working 
steadily  for  the  past  several  months,  have  com- 
pleted a fine  indoor  shooting  range.  An  indus- 
trial rifle  shooting  league  is  being  contemplated. 


The  Soudertown  Game.  Fish  and  Forestry  As- 
sociation is  sponsoring  a predator  contest  effec- 
tive January  1947  to  January  1948  on  a point 
basis  namely:  fox,  25;  great  homed  owl,  25; 
goshawk,  25;  Cooper’s  hawk,  25;  sharp-shinned 
hawk,  25;  weasel,  15;  crow  (lower  bill  needed), 
10;  crow  eggs,  5;  watersnakes  (tips  of  tails 
needed),  5;  mud  turtles  (stink  pots)  (tips  of 
tails  needed),  5. 

Prizes  of  $7.00  first,  $5.00  second,  and  $3.00 
third,  will  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  total 
number  of  points  acquired  by  each  contestant. 


Gazette  Photo. 

District  Game  Protector  Bruce  Catherman  is  shown  here  with  232  muskrat  hides,  which 
were  confiscated  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  November  from  trappers  who  jumped  the 
season  gun.  Fines  ranging  from  $10  for  illegal  possession  of  one  muskrat  hide,  to  as 
high  as  $300  for  30  illegal  hides,  were  imposed  on  violators  who  took  the  muskrats  out 
of  season.  The  hides  are  sent  to  the  State  Game  Commission  for  disposal. 


The  Westfield  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  despite  the 
fact  its  immediate  finances  are  invested  in  a 
new  farm,  plans  to  purchase  and  release  several 
dozen  cottontails  this  winter. 


The  Centre  County  Hunters  and  Anglers  Club 
recently  announced  that  the  approximate  600 
pheasants  raised  on  the  Rockview  Prison  Farms 
will  be  released  in  Centre  County  _ before  March 
15.  The  club  also  plans  to  purchase  $300  worth 
of  cottontail  rabbits  for  release  in  the  county  in 
addition  to  those  provided  by  the  Game  Com- 
mission. 


The  Lorain  Sportsmen's  Association  will  cele- 
brate its  Seventh  Anniversary  on  March  28  and 
a committee  has  already  been  appointed  to  plan 
for  the  event.  Committees  on  Fish  and  Game 
headed  by  John  Loushe  and  Matthew  Norak  re- 
:pectively  also  were  appointed. 


A plot  of  land  was  recently  obtaind  by  the 
Cambria  County  Game  Protective  Association  foi 
use  as  a propagation  area.  Three  dozen  cotton- 
tail and  eight  dozen  snowshoe  rabbits  were  re- 
leased by  the  club  recently.  It  plans  to  hold 
field  trials  on  May  18.  June  29  and  August  17. 


The  Portage  Sportsmen’s  Club,  whose  member- 
ship now  totals  310,  is  in  the  midst  of  a drive 
which  will  end  March  30.  The  club  recently 
purchased  and  released  three  dozen  rabbits  and 
plans  to  Stock  a local  fish  dam  with  2,000  finger- 
ling  brown  trout. 


Fifteen  dozen  rabbits  were  purchased  recently 
by  the  Ford  City  Sportsmen’s  Association.  Each 
club  member  was  entitled  to  go  to  the  railroad 
depot  and  take  out  four  rabbits  for  distribution. 
The  association  plans  to  raise  bobwhite  quail  in 
cooperation  with  the  Game  Commission. 


A donation  of  $25  was  presented  to  the  Boy 
Scout  Council  by  the  Ebensburg  Sportsmen’s  As- 
sociation recently.  Plans  are  now  being  made  to 
stock  local  streams  with  trout. 

The  Patton  Sportsmen’s  Association  purchased 
eight  dozen  rabbits  for  release  locally.  It  also 
purchased  three  sets  of  the  Game  Commission’s 
new  colored  bird  charts  for  the  Patton  High 
School.  Jack  Steir,  president,  appointed  George 
Donahue  Chairman  of  the  Game  Committee  and 
Robert  Leary  head  of  the  Fish  Committee. 


The  Crow  Foot  Rod  and  Gun  Club  of  Wil 
kinsburg,  which  lays  claim  to  being  one  of  the 
most  progressive  sportsmen’s  clubs  in  the  State, 
is  planning  to  hold  an  essay  contest  among  the 
students  of  the  Wilkinsburg  High  School  using 
as  the  theme  “Conservation  and  the  Preserva- 
tion of  our  Natural  Resources.’’ 

In  place  of  cash  or  commensurate  prizes  a 
plaque,  cup  or  a statuette,  such  to  carry  a symbol 
or  figure  appropriate  to  the  theme,  will  be 
awarded.  There  will  be  three  awards  given  the 
best  essays. 

Earl  T.  Kennedy,  Director  of  Publicity  for 
the  club  says  “I  mentioned  previously  that  the 
contest  was  intended  for  the  student  body  of 
the  Wilkinsburg  High  School.  That  is  quite  right 
in  some  respects  but  it  is  the  intention  of  the  club 
to  obtain  the  acme  of  concentration  and  also 
possibly  provide  some  of  the  students  with  the 
ground  work  for  a future  life's  vocation  in  either 
conservation  or  preservation,  to  include  only 
those  members  of  the  1947  graduating  class  of  the 
High  School.  Without  disparaging  the  efforts 
of  the  remainder  of  the  student  body.  We  be- 
lieve such  inclusion  will  provide  greater  fruit 
to  our  endeavors." 


Lebanon  Chapter,  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America  was  very  active  in  1946.  Following  are 
eleven  major  undertakings  in  which  this  up-and- 
going  association  engaged;  (1)  publication  of  a 
monthly  bulletin,  carrying  at  least  one  monthly 
current  article  on  conservation,  and.  by  means 
of  “ads,”  netting  the  Chapter  about  $500.00 
profit.  (2)  Essays  sponsored  in  the  county  High 
Schools,  on  Conservation,  for  which  prizes  were 
awarded.  (3)  $50.00  Scholarship  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Conservation  Education  Laboratory  for 
Teachers  at  State  College.  (4)  Conservation  pro- 
gram in  the  local  high  school  auditorium,  open 
to  the  public,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  turned 
over  to  the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building  Fund. 
(5)  Planting  of  wild  rice,  celery,  lillies,  and 
duck  food  by  the  Wildlife  Committee.  (6)  The 
establishment  of  an  auxiliary  game  refuge  near 
Kimmerlings.  (7)  Safety  program  in  the  local 
high  school,  just  before  the  opening  of  the  hunt- 
ing season.  (8)  An  extremely  successful  pheas- 
ant rearing  project,  another  “first”  for  the 
League.  (9)  Revival  of  its  Annual  Banquet,  as 
well  as  several  other  outstanding  “special  events.” 
such  as  the  Annual  Pig  Roast.  Annual  Fish  Fry, 
and  others.  (10)  Monthly  meetings  noted  for 
their  interest  and  educational  value  and  (11)  Its 
current  membership  campaign,  which  promises  to 
raise  our  Chapter  to  a new  “all-time”  high. 


Over  450  sportsmen  attended  the  recent  annual 
Open  House  and  Fish  Fry  of  the  Corry  Rod  and 


Gun  Club  and  had  a hangup  time.  President 
Bill  Shamburg  appointed  the  following  committees 
during  a short  business  meeting:  Fish — Ralph 

Glenn,  Chairman,  Charles  Spiesman  and  Frank 
Kinley;  Field  Meet — Clare  Hillstrom.  Chairman; 
Rabbit  Fund — Kurt  Linberg.  Chairman,  both  of 
whom  will  name  their  own  coworkers.  The  club 
purchased  24  dozen  rabbits  for  release  this  winter. 


Permission  to  use  approximately  250  acres  of 
woodland  as  a dog  training  area  has  been  granted 
by  the  Reitz  Coal  Company  to  the  Central  City 
Sportsmen’s  Association.  The  area  has  been 
stocked  with  Missouri  rabbits  and  is  open  to 
training  throughout  the  entire  year.  Plans  are 
now  under  way  for  the  organization’s  annual 
smoker  which  will  be  held  April  1.  More  than 
1 000  sportsmen  are  expected  to  attend. 

(Continued  on  Next  Page ) 


Clyde  L.  LaFrance,  Laeeyville,  and  his  dog 
“Sport”  pose  proudly  in  front  of  34  foxes  which 
master  and  hound  bagged  during  the  past 
winter. 
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WINTER  TALES  AND  SPRING  TAILS 

By  A.  B.  CHAMPLAIN 


AMONG  the  creatures  that  may  be  ob- 
served (if  you  have  sharp  eyes)  during 
all  seasons  of  the  year  are  those  very 
minute  insects  the  spring-tails  and  snow- 
fleas.  These  little  “people”  live  among  the 
debris  and  leaf-mold  on  the  forest  floor  or 
gather  together  along  sheltered  places,  often 
in  such  numbers  as  to  darken  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  Most  anytime  during  the 
winter,  whenever  a few  days  of  mild  weather 
temper  the  air  and  earth,  the  snow  may  be 
found  sprinkled  more  or  less  with  these 
minute  wanderers.  Snow-fleas  may  be 

abundant  enough  in  spots  to  blacken  the 

surface  of  the 

snow  and  attract 
the  attention  of 
winter  travelers. 
Snow-fleas  and 
spring-tails  are 
sometimes  found 
floating  upon  the 
still  water  of 
ponds  or  in  the 
eddies  of  bog 
pools  and  streams. 

Most  of  the 

species  of  spring 
tails  and  this  in- 
cludes the  snow- 
fleas,  live  on  de- 
caying vegetable 
matter  in  the 
woodland  soil  and 
from  an  economic 
point  of  view  they 
are  generally  re- 
garded as  of  mi- 
nor importance. 

As  we  have 
stated  before  their 
food  consists  of  decayed  vegetation  but 
sometimes  certain  species  become  trouble- 
some in  mushroom  houses,  others  occasion- 
ally follow  chewing  insects  and  complete  the 
damage  to  injured  plants,  while  still  others 
fall  or  jump  into  cisterns  and  contaminate 
the  water. 

Spring-tails  and  snow-fleas  are  small,  some 
of  them  less  than  one-sixteenth  inch  in 
length.  They  are  generally  mottled  in  ap- 
pearance, often  covered  with  a bluish-black 
powder  and  sparingly  clothed  with  minute 
hairs.  The  body  form  is  cylindrical,  some- 
what broader  toward  the  tail  and  soft.  They 
cannot  bite  or  sting  and  belong  to  the  insect 
order  Collembola  that  represents  a primitive 


The  Central  City  Sportsmen’s  Association  re- 
cently outlined  its  plans  for  the  current  year. 
Among  other  things  it  hopes  to  establish  a dog 
training  area  and  stock  it  with  rabbits.  So  far 
the  club  has  purchased  over  240  Missouri  cotton- 
tails. Members  reported  225  red  and  gray  foxes 
trapped  and  killed  to  date.  Carl  Ripple  was  high 
with  88,  Edward  Pollock  next  with  57  and  William 
Ripple  third  with  28.  The  association  pays  $5.00 
for  each  live  raccoon  trapped  in  good  condition 
for  restocking.  Its  annual  smoker  will  be  held 
April  1. 


ancestry.  If  you  can  catch  a few  on  your 
winter  rambles,  take  along  a magnifying 
glass  to  get  the  proper  viewpoint,  for  even 
these  tiny  bits  of  life  do  clever  things  that 
are  intriguing  if  one  has  the  patience  to 
check  on  their  activities. 

Spring-tails  are  distinguished  by  a pair 
of  short  spines  which  are  located  at  the 
lower  or  anal  end  of  the  body.  These  spines 
may  be  turned  under  the  body,  thus  forming 
a spring  or  leaping  organ.  With  this  ap- 
paratus spring-tails  are  able  to  make  enor- 
mous leaps  in  proportion  to  their  size  and 
this  dexterity  gives  them  their  common 
name.  The  snow-fleas  belong  in  this  cate- 
gory and  are  not  fleas  at  all. 

There  are  a number  of  other  insects  that 
continue  their  adult  activity  during  the 
winter  season.  Such  creatures  are  objects 
of  curiosity  to  persons  who  come  upon  them 
on  winter  hikes  and  their  economic  aspect  is 
limited  to  their  value  as  food  for  birds  or 
ether  wild  life. 

We  often  come  upon  the  little  midges  or 
gnats  that  awaken  when  thaws  and  warm 
winds  temper  the  season.  They  dance  in 
clouds  about  the  spring  box  at  camp  or 
hang  in  the  air  on  fragile  wings,  over  a 
rotting  stump  or  log  along  the  stream.  Some 
of  the  shad-flies  whose  aquatic  habits  make 
them  desirable  food  for  fish,  come  forth  to 
fly  about  even  when  patches  of  snow  show 
up  among  the  purple  shadows  and  leafless 
bush.  They  are  among  our  earliest  spring- 
time insects.  Certain  tender  mayflies  tempt 
providence  and  appear  along  the  stream 
edges  at  times,  to  disappear  again  when 
temperatures  drop. 

Among  the  interesting  creatures  of  our 
little  streams  are  those  house-carrying  in- 
sects, caddice  fly  larvae.  They  are  so  named 
because  they  build  cases  or  tubes  of  stones, 
sticks  or  other  fragments  of  materials  from 
the  stream  in  which  they  live.  Caddice  fly 
larvae  are  caterpillar  shaped  and  extend 
their  heads  from  their  cases  when  feeding. 
Some  species  are  vegetable  eaters  while 
others  feed  upon  animal  matter. 

These  insects  leave  their  sheltered  cases 
in  the  brook  to  become  winged  adults  or 
caddice  flies  at  various  seasons  of  the  year. 
However,  the  remarkable  species  of  caddice 
fly  that  apears  during  the  warmer  days  of 
winter  and  flies  to  our  lighted  window  at 
the  Shack  intrigue  us.  Why  do  such  fragile 
creatures  brave  winters  rigors?  And  the 
answer  is— who  knows! 


The  game  committee  of  the  Cocalico  Sports- 
men’s Association  reports  the  liberation  of  49 
crates  of  rabbits,  all  on  open  shooting  grounds. 
Each  bunny  bears  a metal  tag  in  one  ear. 
Motorists  who  find  rabbits  killed  on  the  high- 
ways or  hunters  who  kill  them  during  the  season 
are  asked  to  look  for  these  tags  and  report  them 
to  either  the  Denver  or  Reinholds  post  offices, 
turning  in  either  the  tag  or  giving  the  number 
thereon.  The  club  is  offering  a $1.00  bounty  on 
foxes  and  30  cents  on  weasels.  Plans  for  an 
essay  contest  in  the  schools  are  also  under  way. 


Robert  Holman  and  Robert  E.  Cook,  students 
at  Bucknell  University,  killed  a 421/,,-inch  copper- 
head near  Elverson,  last  year  which  they  believe 
is  a record  breaker  for  length. 


Ross  Leonard,  Director  of  the  Utah  Fish  and 
Game  Department,  Salt  Lake  City,  has  just 
published  an  interesting  bulletin  titled  ‘‘Status 
and  Trends  of  Big  Game  in  the  United  States. 


The  National  Association  of  Angling  and  Cast- 
ing Clubs  has  just  issued  its  third  annual  Re- 
port on  “Tackle  Terminology”  which  should  be 
of  much  interest  to  anglers.  If  interested  write 
J.  E.  Hilmer,  2069  Vermont  Street,  Quincy,  Illinois. 


The  Carbon  County  Sportsmen’s  Association,  a 
member  of  the  State  Federation,  has  thirteen 
member  clubs  in  that  county.  It  has  an  executive 
board  that  meets  monthly  which  is  composed  of 
the  officers  of  the  association  and  one  delegate 
from  each  club  of  eighteen  members  in  all.  At 
the  executive  board  meetings  ail  problems  brought 
to  the  attention  of  any  delegate  by  members  of 
any  club  are  discussed  and  thrashed  out.  Three 
open  county  night  meetings  a year  are  also  held — 
one  in  winter  at  which  the  officers  for  the  new 
year  are  elected,  one  in  April,  and  one  in  Octo- 
ber. The  clubs  rotate  in  being  hosts  for  the 
open  meetings.  At  these  open  meetings  the 
results  of  the  executive  board,  its  proposals  and 
suggestions  are  discussed  and  approved  by  the 
entire  association.  In  this  way  the  members  also 
have  a say  in  the  running  of  the  organization. 

The  officers  for  the  year  are:  President,  Peter 
Murray,  Beaver  Meadows;  1st  Vice-President,  R. 
W.  Steventon,  Nesquehoning;  2nd  Vice-President, 
Raymond  Muffley,  Lehigh  ton;  Treasurer,  An- 
thony Arieta,  Lansford;  and  Secretary,  George 
Fogelman,  Palmerton. 

This  year  the  association  is  starting  six  new 
committees:  Game,  Fish,  Legislative,  Forestry, 

Membership,  and  Activities.  On  these  committees 
one  member  of  each  club  will  be  on  each  com- 
mittee. These  committees  will  meet  individually, 
discuss  their  problems  and  return  their  sug- 
gestions to  the  Executive  Board. — George  Fogel- 
man, Secretary. 


The  Morrisville  Fish  and  Game  Protective  As- 
sociation, member  of  the  Bucks  County  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  will  conduct  a Radio 
Forum  of  the  Air  over  Bucks  County’s  new  Radio 
Station  WBUD,  149  ks,  located  in  Morrisville. 

The  program  will  go  on  the  air  each  Friday 
night  from  8:30  to  9:00  p.  m.  It  is  planned  to 
cover  all  phases  of  hunting  and  fishing.  If  you 
have  any  questions  to  ask  regarding  hunting  or 
fishing  mail  them  to  the  Morrisville  Club,  care 
of  Station  WBUD,  Morrisville. 


ANSWER  TO  WORD  PUZZLE 

Wren,  Swallow,  Sparrow,  Duck,  Crane, 
Crow,  Pheasant,  Woodcock,  Owl,  Oriole, 
Swan,  Teal,  Lark,  Thrush,  Killdeer,  Plover. 
Hawk,  Gull,  Cuckoo,  Daw,  Kiwi,  Rook. 
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Set  of  FOUR 

beautifully  colored  BIRD  CHARTS 
prepared  especially  for  SCHOOLS 


$1 .50  Per 
Set-- 
50c  Singly 


Other  Three 
Include 
Winter  Birds 
Game  Birds 
Birds  of  Prey 


All  birds  on 
charts  num- 
bered, with 
corresponding' 
nnnihcrs  and 
identifications 
at  bottom. 


Each  chart 
Size  26"  x 30", 
Metal  stripped 
at  top  and 
bottom  with 
hanger. 


Fine  for 
School  Booms 
Kiddies9  Rooms 
Club  Rooms. 
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SEAT!  YOUR  ORDER  FOR  ONE  OR  MORE  TO  THE 
GAME  COMMISSION,  HARRISBURG.  NOW.  (Stamps  not  acceptable.) 
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Mark  Twain  once  said,  “Everybody  talks  about  the  weather,  but  nobody 
does  anything  about  it.”  In  general,  this  statement  is  also  applicable  to  our 
sportsman-farmer  relationships.  We  must  do  something  promptly  to  improve 
them  if  we  are  to  have  (1)  any  game  in  the  fields,  and  (2)  a place  to  hunt 
small  game. 

Much  of  Pennsylvania’s  wild  game  lives  upon  privately-owned  land  at 
least  part  of  the  time,  and  a large  proportion  of  small  game  hunting  is  done 
on  farm  land.  Therefore,  as  the  number  of  hunters  in  the  field  increases,  the 
need  for  sportsman-farmer  cooperation  becomes  more  imperative.  The 
paramount  issue  today  is  open  hunting  territory  and  proper  wild  game 
environment. 

Many  farmers  have  told  our  field  men  that  they  were  willing  to  share 
the  hunting  privileges  on  their  land  with  sportsmen  from  populous  areas  until 
reckless  shooting  and  damages  resulting  from  carelessness  or  the  unscruplous 
acts  of  hunters  necessitated  their  limiting  these  privilegs  to  neighbors  and 
friends.  As  a result  of  this  situation,  it  is  often  difficult  to  find  unposted 
lands  in  the  agricultural  sections  of  the  state  where  game  may  be  liberated 
in  accordance  with  the  Commission’s  regulations  or  where  sportsmen  may 
hunt  small  game. 

One  of  the  greatest  contributions  your  organization  can  make  is  to  take 
the  responsibility  for  creating  a middle  ground  of  mutual  understanding  and 
cordiality  between  the  farmers  and  the  sportsmen.  There  are  instances  on 
record  in  which  thousands  of  acres  of  land  previously  posted  have  been 
thrown  open  to  hunting  because  local  clubs,  whose  members  were  fair- 
minded,  saw  the  light  and,  incidentally,  furthered  their  own  interests  by 
giving  aid  to  the  farmers  in  their  section.  If  you  will  make  an  effort  to 
learn  the  “gripes”  and  the  desires  of  tire  farmers  in  your  vicinity,  it  will  go 
a long  way  toward  creating  a feeling  of  good-will  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
owners  toward  all  sportsmen,  and  all  the  hunters  will  benefit  from  it. 

Buying,  rearing,  and  stocking  game  will  never  get  us  anywhere  unless 
we  provide  the  proper  food  and  cover  for  it.  But  the  farmers  cannot  afford  to 
leave  grain  standing  in  their  fields  just  to  provide  food  for  game  for  us  to 
shoot  unless  they  are  reimbursed  for  doing  so.  Why  not  take  the  money 
you  would  ordinarily  allocate  to  the  purchase  of  game  for  stocking  purposes 
and  use  it  instead  to  pay  the  farmers  to  leave  some  grain  standing  in  their 
fields?  Now  is  the  time  to  lay  your  plans  and  make  your  contracts  with 
them  when  they  are  getting  ready  to  put  out  their  crops.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment will  provide  food  and  cover  for  the  game  already  in  the  fields  and  at 
the  same  time  create  better  relationships  with  the  farmers  so  that  they  will 
be  glad  to  have  you  hunt  on  their  property. 

Since  1920  the  Game  Commission  has  been  working  with  some  success 
on  this  problem  of  proper  environment  for  wildlife.  With  the  situation  be- 
coming more  serious  each  year,  however,  we  must  coordinate  and  intensify 
all  our  efforts,  and  we  need  your  help. 

ROSS  L.  LEFFLER. 


DON’T  FORGET  THE  STORY  CONTEST 
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it  under  750  words — the  shorter  the  better.  We  are  interested  in  your  ex- 
periences, not  your  ability  as  an  author.  All  manuscripts  must  be  typed  on 
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tributor and  the  date  at  the  top  right-hand  corner  of  each  page.  No  manu- 
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THE  GOVERNOR’S  VIEWS  ON  CONSERVATION 


IT  is  fine  to  be  with  you  gentlemen  be- 
cause I know  that  you  are  interested 
in  a lot  of  things  in  which  we  have  a 
common  desire  to  get  something  done. 

I hardly  know  where  to  begin.  I will  not 
talk  to  you  about  stream  pollution,  because 
you  know  my  position  on  that  subject  as 
well  as  if  I would  diagram  it  for  an  hour. 
I will  merely  say  in  passing  that  I feel  the 
same  way  now  as  I always  have  before. 
However,  I am  very  sure  that  we  cannot 
take  anything  for  granted,  we  cannot  let 
up  in  our  efforts.  I am  positive  that  the 
program  is  on  its  way,  that  nothing  can 
stop  it,  and  so  far  as  I am  concerned  noth- 
ing is  going  to  stop  it.  But  nevertheless 
keep  back  of  it. 

I would  like  to  talk  to  you  briefly  about 
several  other  matters  having  to  do  with 
conservation  and  hunting  and  fishing,  where 
I think  we  can  do  ourselves  some  good  by 
the  right  kind  of  approach. 

First,  as  far  as  propagation  of  game  fish 
in  Pennsylvania  is  concerned,  I am  in  favor, 
as  you  are,  of  an  aggressive  program  of  ac- 
tion. I don’t  think  we  should  let  anything 
interfere  with  the  continual  advancement 
of  that  program.  But  I feel  we  ought  to 
take  into  consideration  another  matter  in 
conjunction  with  the  propagation  of  game 
fish  to  which  we  have  not  heretofore  paid 
enough  attention,  and  that  is  the  propa- 
gation of  non-game  fish  for  kids  who  don’t 
have  the  opportunity  in  many  places  to  go 
fishing  for  game  fish;  don’t  have  the  equip- 
ment; don’t  have  the  means  for  getting  out 
into  places  where  the  game  fish  streams  are 
located. 

I come,  as  you  know,  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Pittsburgh.  The  fishing  in  that 
part  of  the  state  has  been  a gradually 
vanishing  pleasure.  Where  I live  at  Car- 
negie we  used  to  have,  when  I was  a boy, 
a good  fishing  stream.  Today  germs  have 
difficulty  living  there  on  account  of  the 
vast  amount  of  acid  in  the  stream.  But 
right  above  where  I live  there  are  about 
three  or  four  artificial  lakes,  about  half 
an  acre  each,  filled  with  clean  water.  These 
places  are  as  full  of  kids  as  a piece  of  rotten 
meat  would  be  with  flies  in  summer  time. 
There  is  hardly  room  for  them  to  get 
around  without  tramping  on  top  of  one  an- 
other. 

I think  we  ought  to  spend  some  money 
in  Pennsylvania  in  propagating  non-game 
fish  for  that  kind  of  fishing  in  streams  and 
ponds  where  game  fish  don’t  thrive  well. 
We  will  lose  a very  great  opportunity  in 
helping  the  kids,  in  helping  solve  juvenile 
delinquency  and  the  problems  of  youth  if 
we  don’t  put  some  real  emphasis  on  that 
kind  of  a program. 

I am  not  talking  about  this  as  an  excuse 
for  not  going  ahead  with  the  kind  of  a 
game  fish  propagation  program  that  we  have 
in  the  state.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it  at  all.  What  I am  talking  about  is  in 
addition  to  our  present  program,  we  pro- 
mote this  kind  of  program  for  the  benefit 
of  the  kids  in  these  small  warm  water 
streams  and  ponds  all  over  Pennsylvania. 

Next,  I have  repeatedly  said,  when  I was 
a candidate,  and  before  I thought  of  be- 
coming a candidate,  that  I was  for  head- 


Extemporaneous  Address  of  Governor 
James  H.  Duff  before  The  State  Federation 
of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  in  Harrisbu.rg,  Febru- 
ary 15,  1947.  Taken  in  shorthand  and  tran- 
scribed. 

water  dams  in  Pennsylvania.  I still  am  for 
that  program.  I am  for  it  more  than  ever 
because  I think  it  affords  a very  great  op- 
portunity to  do  something  that  has  never 
been  done  before.  I am  in  favor  of  doing  it 
continuously,  not  on  a hit  or  miss  basis 
like  taking  a big  jump,  doing  something 
and  then  forgetting  about  it. 

I have  told  a number  of  the  members  of 
the  Legislature,  with  whom  I have  dis- 
cussed this  situation,  that  I think  we  ought 
to  go  ahead  with  the  program  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, not  as  a post-war  program,  but  on  a 
biennial  basis,  five  million  dollars  a year  for 
a few  years  just  for  the  construction  of 
headwater  dams. 


Here  is  what  I think  it  will  do.  You  have 
been,  as  I have  been,  in  places  in  Penn- 
sylvania where  in  certain  times  of  the  year 
they  not  only  have  lots  of  water,  they  have 
a super-abundance  of  water — a super- 
abundance of  good  water  of  the  kind  that 
does  immense  damage.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
it  is  doing  millions  of  dollars  of  damage 
every  year. 

My  idea  is  that  we  ought  to  take  some 
of  the  clean  streams  where  that  damage 
is  being  done  and  build  headwater  dams, 
systematically  and  regularly  over  the  years. 
Those  dams  ought  to  be  built  twice  as  big 
as  you  would  ordinarily  build  them,  how- 
ever, if  they  were  to  be  used  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  conserving  water  for  one 
period.  Then  during  the  periods  of  excess 
water  in  those  areas  like  up  on  Pine  Creek, 
referring  only  to  that  one  to  use  one  ex- 

( Continued  on  Page  26) 


Hen  bird!  Good  sportsmen  always  hold  their  fire  when  hen  pheasants  are  flushed. 
Even  the  dog  seems  to  know  the  bird  is  not  legal  quarry. 
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By  BILL  WOLF 


EVERY  once  in  a while  when  some  un- 
pleasant or  ugly  incident  occurs  in  the 
field,  someone  is  certain  to  look  at  the 
gunner  causing  it  and  say,  sarcastically: 
“Oh,  he’s  just  a city  hunter!”  as  though  that 
explains  everything.  That  term,  city  hunter, 
has  come  to  mean  everything  that  is  bad 
where  sportsmanship,  common  sense  and 
common  courtesy  is  concerned.  However, 
after  living  an  almost  equal  number  of 
years  in  the  city  and  the  country  and  after 
gunning  with  all  kinds  of  men,  I’ve  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  such  a designation  is 
unfair,  just  as  it  would  be  wrong  to  label 
a person  slightingly  as  a “country  hunter.” 
Neither  one  is  all  good  and  neither  one  is 
all  bad.  Both  can  be  right  guys  or  wrong 
guys,  regardless  of  where  they  live. 

Over  a long  period  of  time,  I have  seen 
more  actual  game  and  fish  law  violations  by 
persons  who  live  in  the  country  than  by 
city  dwellers  who  go  there  to  hunt  or  angle. 
This  is  a broad  statement,  but  one  that  can 
be  supported  by  evidence.  It  is  not  made  to 
belittle  the  country  dweller  any  more  than 
it  is  made  to  elevate  the  city  hunter.  It  all 
hinges  on  a few  self-evident  facts:  A gentle- 
man is  a gentleman  whether  he  lives  in  a 
city  or  rural  region  and  he  will  act  as  such 
no  matter  where  he  is.  And,  the  country 
dweller  who  is  so  inclined  can  break  the 
laws  a lot  easier  than  can  the  city  man  be- 
cause he  has  more  opportunities  and  less 
chance  of  detection. 

Let’s  take  the  most  objectionable  of  all 
“city  hunters”  as  the  first  example.  These 
are  the  deer  hunters.  Without  any  doubt, 
deer  hunting  in  addition  to  the  best  also 


seems  to  attract  the  worst  class  of  hunters 
and  many  of  them  are  from  the  cities.  They 
invade  the  woods  and  mountains  in  Decem- 
ber armed  with  high-powered  guns  which 
they  probably  haven’t  fired  all  year.  They 
drink  heavily,  they  go  into  the  deer  country 
bleary-eyed  and  careless,  they  shoot  at  al- 
most anything  that  moves.  They  make  things 
miserable  for  inn-keepers  and  owners  of 
country  boarding-houses. 

They  certainly  aren’t  typical  of  all  deer 
hunters,  but  there  are  enough  of  them  to 
earn  the  appellation  of  “city  hunters.”  After 
a week  or  two  of  carousing,  with  little  actual 
deer  hunting,  they  will  try  to  buy  a deer 
from  some  unscrupulous  needy  native  and 
carry  it  home  on  their  cars’  bumpers  or 
fenders.  There  are  entirely  too  many  of 
them. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  reasons  for  such 
behaviour.  These  men  are  not  true  hunters, 
they  are  vacationists  who  look  upon  the  two 
weeks  of  deer  season  as  chance  to  get  away 
from  home  and  raise  cain.  They  seldom  go 
back  in  the  mountains  but  stick  close  to 
the  highways  and  the  taverns.  Many  of 
them  do  not  even  own  the  guns  they  use, 
but  borrow  a rifle  for  the  trip. 

And  how  about  the  native  who  sells  such 
men  a deer  to  take  home?  He  is  not  a 
city  hunter.  He  knows  the  woods  and  how 
to  hunt  and,  in  fact,  makes  a business  of  it. 
I recall  a case  where  a “city  hunter”  spent 
his  entire  trip  to  the  mountains  in  a tavern 
all  nicely  dressed  in  his  rugged  hunting 
clothing.  Knowing  that  I wrote  a column 
for  a Philadelphia  paper,  he  offered  me 
twenty-five  dollars  to  run  a note  in  it  to  the 


effect  that  he  had  shot  a deer  (which  he 
hadn’t)  so  his  wife  would  see  it.  Further- 
more, he  bought  a deer  from  a resident  of 
the  region  and  took  it  home.  (P.  S. — I 
didn’t  take  his  twenty-five  dollars  and  I 
didn’t  run  any  note  about  him.) 

Such  a man  deserves  to  be  called  a city 
hunter  or  any  other  term  of  contempt;  but, 
unfortunately,  his  kind  gives  a bad  name 
to  a large  group  of  blameless  men.  In  the 
same  roadside  tavern  and  boarding-house 
where  he  stayed  were  some  forty  deer 
hunters,  most  of  them  from  the  cities,  and 
he  was  the  exception.  The  others  were 
serious  hunters  who  broke  no  laws,  who 
were  careful  and  who  spent  their  time  in 
the  woods.  They  knew  he  bought  a deer, 
they  suspected  who  sold  it,  but  they  couldn’t 
prove  it. 

I have  seen  other  “city  hunters”  do  out- 
rageous things,  both  in  deer  country  and  in 
small  game  hunting.  You  know  the  usual 
thing — exceeding  the  bag  limit,  using  il- 
legal methods,  damaging  property,  endan- 
gering human  and  domestic  animal  life  and 
rowdyism  in  general.  Such  things  exist 
and  can’t  be  denied. 

However,  for  every  city  hunter  who  acts 
like  that  there  are  dozens  and  dozens  who 
are  sportsmen  and  gentlemen.  In  the  first 
place,  most  of  them  realize  that  they  must 
be  sportsmen  or  they  won’t  be  welcome  in 
the  hunting  country.  Most  of  them  belong 
to  clubs  which  teach  sportsmanship,  safety 
and  conservation.  Many  of  them  lived  as 
boys  or  young  men  in  the  country  before 
they  came  to  the  cities.  Those  who  didn’t, 
the  ones  who  lived  all  their  lives  in  the 
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“They  do  more  planting  at  salt  licks.” 
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cities,  are  scared  to  do  something  wrong 
when  in  the  country  and  lean  over  back- 
wards to  do  the  right  thing.  It  is  wrong 
to  condemn  these  men  as  a class  because 
of  the  sins  of  a few. 

I know  many  of  them.  I hunt  with  them. 
And  I know  further  that  they  are  not  ex- 
ceptions simply  because  they  are  acquaint- 
ances of  mine,  but  they  are  the  general 
rule.  The  average  person  is  pretty  decent 
whether  he  lives  in  the  cities,  towns  or  the 
country.  He  may  make  mistakes  but  he  is 
not  deliberately  criminal. 

Now  let  us  take  the  other  side  of  the 
matter,  the  country  hunters  who  are  so 
quick  to  condemn  their  city  brethren.  No 
one  ever  uses  “country  hunter”  as  a term 
of  opprobrium  and,  yet,  it  could  be. 

Among  my  friends  are  country  men  who 
have  lived  all  their  lives  outside  the  cities 
and  they  are  as  good  sportsmen  as  anyone 
could  wish  to  find.  They  work  hard  to  pre- 
serve and  increase  our  game  and  fish.  They, 
too,  belong  to  clubs  and  labor  as  groups  as 
well  as  individuals.  Living  close  to  the 
land  and  its  game,  they  know  the  need  for 
conserving  both.  They  reap  the  harvest  of 
game  carefully  as  they  would  the  crops 
on  their  farms,  making  sure  there  is  plenty 
left  for  seed  and  that  growing  conditions  for 
the  game  are  ideal.  We  owe  very  much  to 
them. 

However,  the  country  is  not  inhabited  en- 
tirely by  angels  any  more  than  the  cities 
hold  only  devils  in  human  form.  Some  of 
the  worst  violators  of  game  laws  in  the 
State  are  country  men  who  think  it  is 
their  God-given  right  to  kill  anything  they 
want  at  any  time  simply  because  it  lives  on 
their  land  or  in  their  section. 

More  hen  pheasants  are  shot  by  country 
men  than  city  dwellers,  more  deer  are 
killed  out  of  season  by  them,  more  streams 
are  dynamited  or  setlines  are  put  out  by 
rural  inhabitants,  more  gigging  is  done  by 
them  and  more  planting  of  salt  licks.  The 
reason  for  this  is  plain:  They  can  get  away 
with  it  better  than  the  city  men.  The  city 
man  may  not  like  to  risk  taking  hen 
pheasants  home.  He  certainly  can’t  cart  an 
entire  deer  out  of  the  woods  before  or 
after  season.  The  city  man  can’t  kill  a 
doe  in  buck  season  and  hide  it  in  his  barn. 
Gigging  and  dynamiting  usually  is  done 
by  the  person  who  lives  close  to  the  streams. 

Examples  are  numerous.  More  than  once, 
I have  seen  the  farmer-owner  of  land  on 
which  I was  hunting  shoot  down  hen  pheas- 
ants and  hide  them  in  some  easy-to-locate 
spot  which  could  be  found  after  dark  when 
it  would  be  safe  to  carry  them  to  the  farm- 
house and  pluck  them.  “Shoot  the  hen 
pheasants  for  me,”  another  host  of  mine 
urged  our  hunting  party.  You  can’t  report 
such  persons  because  you  are  there  for  the 
first  time  as  their  guests,  and  you  don’t  run 
squealing  in  a case  like  that.  The  best 
you  can  do  is  not  to  return. 

A farmer  can  kill  more  than  the  legal 
limit  at  any  time  because  he  only  needs  to 
go  to  his  house  to  get  rid  of  any  game  he 
might  have.  The  city  man  takes  the  risk 
of  being  stopped  at  a checking  station  if 
he  has  more  game  than  the  law  allows. 
And  don’t  kid  yourself  that  a lot  of  farmers 
don’t  kill  as  much  as  they  wish  or  can 
simply  because  they  can  do  it  without  fear 
of  detection. 


Once  again,  I certainly  do  not  claim  that 
all  farmers  do  this,  but  a good  many  do. 
Furthermore,  many  do  not  hesitate  to  take 
rabbits,  pheasants  or  squirrels  out  of  season 
and  defend  themselves  by  saying  “we  feed 
the  game,  why  shouldn’s  we  eat  it?”  The 
salt  licks  in  the  deer  woods  are  seldom 
placed  there  by  city  men,  but  by  natives 
who  know  that  they  can  get  fresh  meat  any 
time  they  want  it  around  a salt  block  on 
the  ground  or  a salt  bag  hung  in  the  trees. 

Surprisingly,  there  is  little  condemnation 
of  the  natives  who  kill  deer  out  of  season 
for  food.  It  isn’t  condoned,  but  neither  is 
it  condemned  too  much.  But  there  is  no 
room  in  this  State  for  the  many  natives  who 
kill  deer  and  sell  them  to  unsuccessful  or 
lazy  city  hunters.  Here  city  hunter  and 
country  hunter  are  both  at  fault,  linked 
together  in  a common  crime  against  those 
who  hunt  legally. 

In  various  other  ways  the  countryman  is 
ideally  situated  to  break  the  law.  If  prices 
and  weather  are  good,  he  can  trap  beyond 
the  end  of  a legal  season  without  much  fear 
of  detection.  He  can  let  his  dogs  loose  to 
work  on  game  before  such  training  is  legal 


He  can  take  fish  out  of  season  practically 
on  his  own  premises  and  consume  them 
there. 

Fortunately,  not  too  many  do  this,  but 
enough  break  the  laws  to  make  out  a case 
against  the  country  man,  too,  as  a law- 
breaker. Further,  the  “city  hunter”  often  is 
better  trained  in  matters  of  safety  and 
courtesy  than  the  country  man  principally 
because  he  belongs  to  clubs  which  stress 
such  things.  I have  a good  friend  who  has 
lived  on  farms  all  his  life  and  has  hunted 
many  years,  but  I hate  to  walk  near  him 
when  gunning.  He  carries  a double- 
barreled  hammer  shotgun  with  the  hammers 
at  full  cock  and  the  gun  is  usually  on  his 
shoulder  pointing  in  someone’s  direction. 

This  same  carelessness  with  firearms  is 
evident  in  many  rural  dwellers  who  have 
let  their  own  familiarity  with  guns  breed  a 
certain  contempt  which  doesn’t  enhance 
safety  any.  They  cross  fences  carelessly, 
they  fail  to  break  their  guns  when  talking 
in  a group,  and  some  of  the  antiquated  arms 
they  use  with  modern  high-powered  am- 
munition are  enough  to  give  a person  the 
(Continued  on  Page  21) 


They  knew  he  bought  a deer,  they  suspected  who  sold  it,  but  they  couldn't  prove  it.” 
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SPRING  AND  SUMMER  POPULATIONS  OF  RUFFED  GROUSE  IN 

CENTRAL  PENNA. 

GLENN  L.  BOWERS  and  WARD  D.  TANNER 1  2 


IN  THE  spring  of  1946,  a population  study 
of  the  ruffed  grouse  (Bonasa  umbellus 
umbellus)  was  inaugurated  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit. 
One  of  the  purposes  of  this  study,  begun 
when  the  grouse  population  was  beginning 
to  emerge  from  the  low  of  the  cycle,  is  the 
determination  of  the  rate  of  recovery  in 
numbers  from  that  low  population.  The 
population  information  discussed  here  was 
obtained  from  observations  of  ruffed  grouse 
for  six  months,  April  through  September, 
1946. 

This  work  was  carried  on  under  the  super- 
vision of  Dr.  Logan  J.  Bennett,  Biologist, 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  Dr. 
P.  F.  English,  Professor  of  Wildlife  Man- 
agement, The  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

The  grouse  observations  were  made  on 
two  central  Pennsylvania  areas  selected  for 
intensive  study.  The  first  of  these  areas  is 
one  of  approximately  516  acres  of  ridge  and 
bottomland  forest  and  abandoned  fields  near 
Charter  Oak,  Baree  Township,  Huntingdon 
County;  this  area  is  hereafter  called  the 
Stone  Valley  area.  The  vegetation  on  this 
tract  varies.  Chestnut  oak  (Quercus  mon- 
tana)  and  red  oak  (Q.  borealis  var.  maxima) 
are  predominant  on  the  ridge  crests  and 
steep  slopes;  hemlock  (Tsuga  canadensis), 
beech  (Fagus  grandifolia),  sugar  maple 
(Acer  saccharum),  white  oak  (Q.  alba)  and 
red  oak  predominate  in  the  lowlands;  Vir- 
ginia pine  (Pinus  virginiana) , table  mountain 
pine  (P.  pungens),  white  pine  (P.  strobus) 


and  pitch  pine  (P.  rigida)  are  common  in 
the  older  abandoned  fields;  poverty  oat  grass 
(Danthonia  spicata)  and  dewberry  (Rubus 
kispidus ) are  found  in  some  of  the  more 
recently  abandoned  fields,  while  others  sup- 
port dense  growths  of  goldenrods  (Solidago 
spp.)  and  asters  (Aster  spp.). 

The  second  area  embraces  about  1450 

acres  of  rolling  terrain  with  a few  low 

ridges,  and  lies  in  the  Barrens  region  of  the 
Nittany  Valley,  about  four  miles  west  of 
State  College,  Centre  County.  The  greater 
part  of  this  tract  is  part  of  State  Game 
Lands  176.  Hereafter  in  this  report,  this 

area  will  be  called  the  Barrens  Area.  Vege- 
tation on  this  area  falls  into  three  main 

categories:  the  mixed  oak  (Quercus  spp.) — 
hickory  (Cary a spp.)  community  is  found 
on  the  higher  elevations;  scrub  oak  (Q. 
ilicifolia) — pitch  pine  predominate  in  the 
lower  elevations;  pure  stands  of  aspen  (Pop- 
ulus  tremuloides)  and  (P.  grandidentata)  are 
found  scattered  over  the  area. 

These  study  areas  were  covered  on  foot 
almost  daily  and  bird  dogs  were  used  after 
the  dog  training  season  opened.  The  census 
of  the  male  grouse  in  the  spring  was  the 
comparatively  easy  task  of  systematically 
covering  an  area  and  noting  the  drumming 
grouse.  Drumming  was  most  intense  dur- 
ing the  hours  of  early  morning  and  late 
evening;  therefore  the  observer  made  many 
trips  afield  during  those  hours  and  sta- 
tioned himself  for  listening  at  numerous 
places  throughout  the  area.  When  the 


grouse  drummed,  the  drumming  site  was 
located  and  its  position  was  plotted  on  a 
map  of  the  study  area.  Estimation  of  the 
female  population  was  much  more  difficult. 
Bump  (1932)  reported  a nearly  equal  sex 
ratio  in  New  York  with  a slight  disparity 
favoring  males;  C.  H.  D.  Clarke  (1936) 
working  in  Ontario,  Canada,  agreed  with 
Bump  on  this  ratio.  If  this  ratio  held  true 
in  these  areas  in  Pennsylvania,  the  female 
population  should  have  almost  equalled  the 
male  population;  actually  the  daily  observa- 
tions indicated  a larger  disparity  in  favor  of 
the  males  than  was  found  by  Bump  and 
Clarke. 

When  grouse  were  observed,  notes  were 
made  on  the  number  of  birds,  their  activity, 
and  the  type  of  cover  being  used.  The 
locations  of  observations  were  plotted  on 
maps  of  the  study  areas.  In  this  manner, 
it  was  possible  to  roughly  determine  the 
territories  of  the  various  males  and  to  esti- 
mate the  female  population. 

The  spring  count  of  drumming  grouse  on 
the  Stone  Valley  area  was  ten  birds.  Daily 
observations  disclosed  the  presence  of  seven 
female  grouse  for  a total  breeding  popula- 
tion of  seventeen  grouse  and  a density  of 
one  bird  to  approximately  thirty  acres. 

On  the  Barrens  area,  there  was  a spring 
population  of  seventeen  drumming  males. 
The  larger  size  of  this  area  prohibited  ade- 
quate observations  for  an  accurate  estimate 
of  the  female  population  at  that  time.  Later 
observations  led  to  the  estimate  of  fifteen 
female  grouse  using  this  area;  if  we  use 
this  figure  as  the  breeding  population  of  fe- 
males, the  total  population  was  32  pre- 
nesting season  grouse  or  a density  of  one 
grouse  to  about  45  acres. 

In  spite  of  a possible  22  pairs  of  potential 
grouse  breeders  on  these  areas,  only  two 
nests  were  located.  Both  nests  were  on  the 
Barrens  area,  and  both  were  destroyed  by 
mammalian  predators.  A nest  of  fourteen 
eggs  in  the  advanced  stages  of  incubation 
was  destroyed  May  17,  and  a nest  of  nine 
eggs,  probably  an  incomplete  clutch,  was 
destroyed  May  27.  There  was  no  evidence 
of  renesting. 

The  observations  of  young  broods  were 
very  meager,  but  later  in  the  summer  six 
broods  were  under  observation  on  the  Stone 
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Incubating  grouse  on  nest. 
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Nest  and  eggs  of  mother  grouse  shown  on 
opposite  page. 


Valley  area  as  compared  to  three  on  the 
larger  Barrens  area.  However,  two  of  the 
six  broods  on  the  Stone  Valley  area  were 
believed  to  have  wandered  onto  the  area 
from  adjacent  areas  and  remained  only  a 
short  time. 

There  was  a high  mortality  of  the  very 
young  birds;  the  largest  brood  seen  on  either 
area  consisted  of  five  young,  and  by  the 
middle  of  July  the  largest  number  of  young 
in  any  one  brood  was  three;  this  was  on 
the  Barrens  area  where  there  were  two 
other  broods  each  with  two  young;  on  the 
Stone  Valley  area  two  young  was  the  maxi- 
mum in  any  one  brood.  The  broods  on  the 
Stone  Valley  area  did  not  dwindle  after 
July  and  the  average  number  of  young  birds 
per  brood  was  1.66  in  late  August;  but  on 
the  Barrens  area,  two  juveniles  were  lost 
from  one  brood  and  one  juvenile  from 
another  brood  in  mid-August,  and  the  aver- 
age number  of  young  per  brood  in  late 
August  was  1.33.  This  loss  in  August  is 
without  explanation  as  no  dead  or  sick 
birds  were  found,  neither  were  there  any 
clues  indicative  of  predation. 

There  were  potential  grouse  predators 
present  on  both  areas.  At  least  one  great 
homed  owl  (Bubo  virginianus  virginianus) 
was  present  on  each  area;  broad  winged 
hawks  (Buteo  platypterus  platypterus)  were 
commonly  seen  on  both  areas;  a family  of 
sharp-shinned  hawks  (Accipiter  velox  velox) 
was  located  on  the  Barrens  area.  Signs  of 
red  and  gray  foxes  (Vulpes  fulva  fulva  and 
Urocyon  cinereoargenteus  cinereoargenteus) , 
raccoon  ( Procyon  lotor  lotor)  and  skunk 
(Mephitis  nigra)  were  observed  on  the  areas. 
These  raptores  and  mammals  may  have  had 
a part  in  the  reduction  of  broods  and  nests, 
but  the  only  signs  of  such  activity  were  the 
two  cases  of  nest  destruction  observed  on 
the  Barrens  area. 

The  weather  conditions  probably  por- 
trayed a major  role  in  the  depletion  of  the 
very  young  broods.  There  was  an  excess 
of  6.37  inches  of  rainfall  over  the  59-year 
average  for  May  and  June,  the  most  critical 
period  in  the  life  of  the  young  birds.  July 
also  was  wetter  than  average  by  1.52  inches 
of  rainfall.  At  times  on  the  Stone  Valley 
area  parts  of  the  lowlands  used  by  young 
broods  was  partially  covered  by  large  pools 
of  water.  Similar  conditions  also  existed  in 
the  Barrens. 

The  grouse  population  on  the  Stone  Valley 
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area  reached  its  maximum  in  August  when 
seventeen  adults  and  ten  juveniles  were 
present;  this  is  a density  of  one  bird  to 
about  19  acres.  During  September,  this 
population  was  reduced  somewhat  when  sev- 
eral females  with  their  broods  wandered 
from  the  study  area.  Later  observations 
gave  evidence  of  much  movement  among  the 
grouse,  therefore  the  above  decrease  might 
be  temporary.  The  August  density  of  one 
bird  to  about  19  acres  compares  with  the 
fall  density  of  one  bird  to  four  acres  on  the 
same  area  in  1942  (estimated  by  Dr.  Logan 
J.  Bennett). 

As  the  summer,  closed,  there  were  four 
known  juvenile  grouse  on  the  Barrens 
Area;  two  other  pairs  of  birds  were  seen 
which  resembled  female  and  young.  At  the 
time  these  birds  were  seen  the  juveniles 
were  near  adult  size  and  it  is  doubtful  that 
these  birds  could  have  gone  unnoticed 
throughout  the  summer;  it  is  more  likely 
that  they  had  wandered  onto  the  area  for 
a temporary  stay. 

The  September  population  of  grouse  on 
the  Barrens  area  was  36  or  38  birds,  made 
up  of  seventeen  males,  fifteen  females,  and 
four  or  six  juveniles.  This  is  a population 
density  of  one  grouse  to  approximately  forty 
acres.  In  the  fall  of  1939,  Studholme  (1941) 
using  an  area  of  comparable  size — the  two 
areas  overlap  hi  parts — found  a population 
of  142  grouse  using  King’s  census  method. 
The  1939  density  figure  was  one  bird  to 
about  ten  acres.  These  comparisons  of 
population  densities  with  former  years  dem- 
onstrate just  how  low  the  populations 
dropped. 

The  preceding  figures  reveal  no  loss 
through  death  in  the  adult  grouse  popu- 
lation; during  the  months  covered,  mor- 
tality of  adult  grouse  was  apparently  non- 
existent. In  the  nesting  season,  one  of  the 
females  which  had  her  nest  destroyed  was 
attacked  by  the  preying  mammal  but  it 
could  not  be  determined  whether  or  not  she 
was  killed;  if  this  female  met  death,  it 
would  be  the  only  known  occurrence  of 
predation  on  adult  ruffed  grouse  in  this 
period.  When  the  male  birds  resumed  some 
drumming  during  September,  nine  were 
heard  to  drum  and  a tenth  bird  was  located 
near  the  tenth  drumming  log  in  the  Stone 
Valley  area.  In  the  Barrens  area,  the  drum- 
ming sites  used  by  the  seventeen  drumming 
males  in  the  spring  showed  signs  of  use 
during  September.  At  the  same  time  the 
flushing  of  grouse  seemed  to  indicate  no 
loss  of  adult  females. 

The  causes  of  the  low  productivity  are 
subject  to  opinion.  It  apears  that  many  of 
the  adult  grouse  on  the  Barrens  area  did 
not  breed,  or  if  breeding  took  place  there 
was  common  infertility,  gross  nest  destruc- 
tion, or  extremely  high  mortality  of  the 
very  young  chicks.  This  low  productivity  is 
certain  to  be  reflected  in  the  next  breeding 


ERROR 

On  Page  6 of  the  February  issue  we  re- 
fer to  Archibald  Rutledge  as  a native  of 
Pennsylvania.  This  is  in  error.  He  is  native 
of  Santee  River  County,  South  Carolina, 
where  he  now  lives  on  the  old  family  plan- 
tation— Hampton  Plantation  but  he  resided 
in  Pennsylvania  many  years  while  teaching 
at  Mercersburg. 
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One  of  the  youngsters  just  after  hatching. 


season;  when  we  consider  over-winter  losses 
it  is  apparent  that  there  can  be  little  if  any 
gain  over  1946  in  the  number  of  breeders 
available  for  the  1947  production,  and  it  is 
clearly  seen  that  the  1946  productivity  con- 
tributed little  to  the  enhancement  of  the 
rate  of  recovery  in  numbers  from  the  low 
population. 

Summary 

1.  The  spring  grouse  population  of  the 
Stone  Valley  area  was  ten  males  and  seven 
females  or  one  grouse  to  about  thirty  acres. 

2.  The  late  summer  grouse  population  of 
the  Stone  Valley  area  was  seventeen  adults 
and  ten  juveniles  or  one  grouse  to  about 
nineteen  acres. 

3.  The  spring  grouse  population  of  the 
Barrens  area  was  seventeen  males  and  fif- 
teen females  or  one  grouse  to  about  forty- 
five  acres. 

4.  The  late  summer  grouse  population  of 
the  Barrens  area  was  thirty-two  adults  and 
four  or  six  juveniles  or  one  grouse  to  about 
forty  acres. 
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FOR  YOUR  LIBRARY 

If  you  want  two  lifetime  reference  books  on 
dogs  you  will  have  to  spend  $10.00  for  each  of 
them,  but  they  will  be  worth  it.  The  Cream 
of  Pointerdom  and  The  Cream  of  Setterdom, 
both  1900  to  1946,  by  V.  E.  Willoughby,  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Oklahoma  cite  the 
cream  of  the  crop  with  the  cream  of  their  ac- 
complishments. They  contain  among  other 
things  a two-generation  pedigree  on  every 
notable  winner  between  1900  and  1946;  detailed 
winning  records  on  all  the  best  winners;  de- 
tailed producing  records  on  all  the  best  pro- 
ducers; a summary  of  all  championship  and 
futurity  stakes  In  the  history  of  American  bird 
dog  field  trials;  a chapter  In  plain,  simple 
language  telling  how  characteristics  are  trans- 
mitted through  the  generations,  etc.  These 
books  are  packed  with  information  from  cover 
to  cover — infromatlon  dog  lovers  want  and  need. 
Make  It  one  of  your  MUSTS. 
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MORE  ABOUT  THE 

PASSENGER  PIGEON 

By  ELMER  E.  STITZINGER 


I JUST  received  from  my  brother,  A.  E. 

Stitzinger  of  No.  6 Surrey  Rd.,  Melrose 
Park,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  a copy  of  the  De- 
cember edition  of  your  magazine,  and  he 
called  my  attention  to  the  article,  “What  Be- 
came Of  Them,”  by  Dr.  Herbert  H.  Beck. 

Since  my  brother,  who  is  several  years 
younger  than  I,  has  often  heard  me  relate 
my  experiences  with  the  passenger  pigeons, 
he  has  insisted  on  my  giving  you  a write-up 
of  my  version  of  “What  Became  Of  Them.” 
I was  born  on  a farm  in  Forest  County, 


Pennsylvania,  which  my  father  cleared  on 
a hundred  acre  tract  of  land  that  was  en- 
tirely covered  with  timber  when  he  bought 
it,  and  consequently  was  almost  surrounded 
by  woodland.  I was  born  on  May  17,  1862, 
and  hence  am  Dr.  Beck’s  senior  by  about 
thirteen  years,  but  unlike  him  I have  no  diary 
to  aid  me,  and  must  depend  entirely  upon 
memory  in  writing  the  story  of  my  ex- 
periences. 

From  the  fact  that  I was  a pupil  in  a small 
country  school  at  that  time,  and  also  that 
it  was  a presidental  campaign  year,  what 
I have  to  relate  must  have  occured  in  the 
fall  and  winter  of  1876  and  ’77,  the  year  that 
Rutherford  B.  Hays  was  elected  president. 
The  reason  I know  it  was  a campaign  year 
is  that  the  politicians  had  a swivel  torch  that 
they  used  in  their  campaign  parades.  We 
found  that  they  also  made  a very  convenient 
light  by  which  we  could  hunt  the  pigeons, 
since  all  our  hunting  of  these  birds  was  done 
after  dark. 

As  a boy  I can  remember  seeing  these 
pigeons  come  around  the  farm  in  small  flocks, 
mostly  about  the  time  of  wheat  harvest.  I 
also  remember  hearing  my  father  often  tell 
of  his  experiences  with  pigeons  when  they 
roosted  in  large  numbers  in  that  section 
before  my  time. 

In  the  fall  of  1876  they  began  roosting  in 
the  woodland  around  our  farm.  There  was 
plenty  of  woods  to  accommodate  them  then. 
In  the  morning  they  would  leave  their  roost- 


ing place  and  fly  a good  many  miles  away 
to  an  extensive  beech  forest  where  they  fed 
on  the  beechnuts,  returning  in  the  evening. 
It  was  not  known  why  they  would  travel  so 
far  each  day,  unless  they  needed  the  exercise 
to  help  them  digest  the  nuts.  When  they  re- 
turned to  their  roosting  place,  their  crops 
were  always  just  crammed  with  nuts,  always 
with  the  hulls  on  them.  No  one  seemed  to 
know,  or  care  much,  just  how  they  disposed 
of  these  nuts  during  the  night,  but  they 
certainly  got  rid  of  them,  and  were  always 
ready  for  another  large  mess  of  them  the 
following  day. 

For  awhile  they  seemed  to  be  not  so 
plentiful,  or  else  they  were  scattered  over  a 
large  tract  of  woodland.  We  hunted  them  by 
shooting  a single  pigeon  with  one  shot.  Two 
men  formed  the  crew.  One  man  carried  the 
torch  which  was  usually  made  of  pitch  pine, 
and  the  other  man  carried  the  gun.  It  is 
surprising  to  know  how  well  we  could  see 
the  birds  in  the  night.  With  the  light  color 
of  their  breasts,  and  the  torch  light  held 
behind  the  gunner,  it  was  no  trick  to  pick 
them  off  the  tallest  tree.  After  we  were  able 
to  buy  a few  of  the  campaign  swivel  lights, 
the  gunner  could  carry  his  own  light,  holding 
it  in  his  left  hand  beside  the  gun  barrel. 

As  the  season  advanced,  either  the  pigeons 
roosted  closer  together  or  became  more 
plentiful,  or  both.  We  then  changed  our 
method  of  hunting  them.  Instead  of  using  a 
torch  for  light  and  shooting  them  singly,  we 
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used  a lantern  for  light,  and  fired  random 
shots  among  them.  We  traveled  the  woods 
with  our  lantern  light  until  we  came  to  a 
place  where  they  seemed  to  be  very  plentiful, 
this  was  indicated  by  their  continuous  chat- 
tering. Then  we  would  put  out  our  light, 
select  a tree  that  appeared  filled  with  them, 
and  fire  into  it.  Then  we  would  light  our 
lantern,  pick  up  our  pigeons,  and  repeat  the 
operation  until  we  either  had  our  bags  filled 
with  pigeons,  or  were  tired  hunting.  The 
next  night  we  would  repeat  the  process. 

In  the  evenings  the  pigeons  would  fly  to 
their  roosting  place  in  flocks  of  various 
numbers,  some  large,  and  some  small;  but 
in  the  mornings  they  always  went  from 
their  sleeping  place  to  their  feeding  place 
in  one  solid  mass.  When  they  crossed  our 
farm  the  sky  was  completely  covered  with 
them.  I never  attempted  to  figure  the  num- 
ber of  square  miles  of  pigeons,  nor  the 
number  of  birds,  but  I venture  to  say  that 
there  were  millions  of  them. 

I can  verify  the  statement  of  Dr.  Beck, 
when  he  says  that  they  alighted  on  trees 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  break  off  the  limbs. 
I have  been  in  the  roosting  places  when 
branches  could  be  heard  snapping  off  in  all 
directions. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  interesting  to  some  of 
your  readers  to  have  me  describe  my  “last 
night’s  experience”  in  the  pigeon  roosting 
place.  As  I recollect,  the  winter  then  was 
very  mild,  and  this  night  must  have  been 
in  March.  The  pigeons  seemed  to  have 
changed  their  regular  roosting  place,  and 
for  a few  days  no  one  seemed  to  know  their 
whereabouts. 

One  day  I met  with  a neighbor,  Wm. 
Sliker,  and  two  uncles,  George  Sliker,  and 
Isaac  Hepler,  and  we  decided  to  make  a 
search  for  the  pigeons.  We  set  out  on  our 
expedition  that  afternoon.  I was  armed 
with  an  old  army  “musket,”  the  others 
with  shotguns.  Three  of  us  each  took  along 
a grain  sack  in  which  to  carry  our  game. 
These  bags  were  tied  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  farmers  then  tied  them  when  broad- 
casting his  seeding.  The  fourth  member  of 
our  party  did  not  provide  himself  with  a 
bag  since  he  lacked  faith  in  our  adventure. 

After  walking  several  miles  we  came  into 
a large  forest  along  the  Little  Tionesta 
Creek,  which  is  a tributary  of  the  Alle- 
gheny River,  and  enters  the  river  a few 
miles  below  the  town  of  Tionesta.  We  ar- 
rived there  just  before  dark  and  could 
distinctly  hear  the  pigeons  chattering,  and 
the  branches  breaking  from  their  weight. 
We  did  not  go  to  the  roosting  place  until 
after  dark.  We  knew  that  if  we  shot  among 
them  in  daylight  they  would  rise,  and  per- 
haps fly  several  miles  before  settling  again, 
and  we  no  doubt  would  loose  them.  As 
soon  as  darkness  came  we  went  among 
them,  and  used  the  regular  method  of  firing 
on  them.  We  were  very  successful  and  ere 
long  had  the  three  grain  bags  filled,  and  de- 
cided to  call  it  a “night.” 

After  travelling  some  distance,  however, 
it  seemed  by  the  noise  the  pigeons  were 
making  that  they  were  exceedingly  plenti- 
ful, so  after  a short  consultation,  we  decided 
to  try  just  one  more  shot.  We  put  out  our 
light,  travelled  a short  distance,  and  located 
a tree  that  seemed  to  be  filled  with  them. 
We  all  aimed  our  guns  (including  my  army 
“musket”)  at  this  tree,  and  at  a given 
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signal  fired.  We  then  lighted  our  lantern, 
and  went  under  the  tree  to  pick  up  our 
pigeons.  From  this  one  volley  of  four  shots 
we  picked  up  sixty  pigeons. 

Just  how  to  handle  so  many  more  birds 
when  our  bags  were  already  full,  was  then 
the  “question  of  the  hour.”  After  some  dis- 
cussion, we  decided  to  straighten  out  one 
of  the  bags  and  fill  it  entirely  full.  We  then 
tied  the  four  guns  together  for  one  member 
to  carry,  loaded  each  of  the  other  three 
with  a bag  of  pigeons,  and  started  on  our 
tedious  journey  of  three  miles  or  more  to 
the  nearest  home.  On  the  way  we  fre- 
quently exchanged  loads  to  divide  the  bur- 
den more  evenly. 

As  I sit  here  writing,  it  seems  as  if  I 
the  tiresome  tramp  to  a place  where  we 
can  still  feel  the  weight  of  that  load  and 
could  sleep.  The  next  morning  we  proceeded 
to  divide  about  two  hundred  and  thirty 
pigeons  among  us. 

Well  that  was  my  last  shot  at  the  “pas- 
sengers.” We  looked  for  them  for  a few 
nights,  but  found  none.  We  knew  we  had 
not  killed  all  of  them  in  that  slaughter, 
but  they  were  gone. 

The  next  we  heard  of  them,  they  had 
selected  their  nesting  place  many  miles 
away,  where  they  were  trapped  in  great 
numbers.  This  was  done  by  arranging  a 
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net  in  the  form  of  a trap.  The  operator 
would  have  a live  piegon  tied  to  a long 
cord.  Upon  seeing  a flock  of  pigeons  nearing, 
he  would  allow  the  captive  pigeon  to  fly  in 
their  direction.  When  the  flock  joined  the 
captive,  the  operator  would  draw  his  cap- 
tive under  the  net,  with  the  flock  follow- 
ing. The  net  would  then  be  dropped,  captur- 
ing the  whole  flock.  I am  of  the  opinion 
that  this  was  how  the  term  "Stool  Pigeon” 
originated. 

The  squabs,  or  young  pigeons  also  were 
captured  by  the  thousands.  When  their 
hatching  period  was  over  the  pigeons  simply 
disappeared  and  none  have  since  been 
seen.  There  are  those  who  have  theorized 
as  to  “What  Became  Of  Them,”  but  in  my 
estimation  it  is  all  theory.  No  one  knows. 

This  article  may  seem  to  some  readers 
to  be  a “whopper,”  but  I feel  certain  there 
is  not  another  man  living  who  knows,  by 
actual  experience,  anything  about  the  pigeon 
roost  at  that  time;  and,  with  reference  to 
that  “last  night,”  there  was  not  the  sound 
of  another  gem  but  ours.  Regarding  our 
company,  I was  the  youngest  by  a number 
of  years,  and  for  a long  time  the  others 
have  been  gone.  Hence  there  is  absolutely 
none  to  either  confirm  or  deny  my  state- 
ments. You’ll  just  have  to  accept  them  as 
being  correct. 
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■ HAD  known  American  ravens  in  Cali- 
fornia and,  with  my  son,  had  found  and 
photographed  several  of  their  nests  in  yellow 
sandstone  cliffs  thrust  out  of  the  rolling 
plains  of  Fresno  County  cattle  country.  I 
had  inspected  nests  of  white-necked  ravens 
in  Texas,  some  of  them  not  over  eight  feet 
up  in  yucca  bayonets.  These  ravens  of  the 
lowlands  have  neck  feathers  of  pure  white 
at  the  base,  although  this  feature  of  their 
plumage  can  be  identified  only  with  a speci- 
men in  hand  or  by  close  observation  of  the 
wind-ruffled  nape  of  a perched  bird.  I 
had  never  seen  the  home  of  the  larger 
northern  raven,  Pennsylvania’s  rarest  native 
bird,  so  it  was  with  considerable  enthusiasm 
that  I headed  for  raven  country  with  Messrs. 
Luttringer  and  Batcheler  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission. 

The  drive  along  the  upper  Susquehanna 
was  lovely  on  this  late  March  afternoon. 
Spring  peepers  piped  a welcome  as  we  passed 
marshy  ponds,  swamp  maples  were  unfolding 
feathery  whorls  of  pinkish  jade  and  clumps 
of  shadbush  splashed  white  against  the 
fretted  greens  of  the  hills.  We  reached 
Lock  Haven  at  dark  and,  after  a good 
dinner  drove  out  to  Game  Protector  Miles 
Reeder’s  camp.  Miles,  a veteran  Game  Pro- 
tector of  more  than  twenty  years’  service, 
knows  wildlife  like  a brother  and  is  more 
solicitous  of  ravens  than  he  is  of  his  own 
health.  Reeder  had  located  the  cliff  the 
ravens  were  using  and  he  and  Batch  had 
already  been  over  the  ground  and  reported 
that  both  birds  seemed  sufficiently  anxious. 

Early  next  morning,  in  three  cars,  loaded 
with  extension  ladders,  rope,  cameras,  flash 
bulbs,  an  excited  illustrator,  a fatalistic  ed- 
tior  and  sundry  other  merchandise,  we  drove 
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out  about  15  miles  into  the  wooded  ridges 
of  the  Alleghenies.  This  was  true  raven 
country.  Buttressed  outcroppings  of  pinkish 
shale  flanked  the  steep,  pine-clad  cliffs.  Tur- 
bulent mountain  streams  roared  through  the 
ravines.  Hemlocks,  red  pines  and  mixed 
hardwoods  marched  in  serrated  ranks  over 
the  ridges.  It  was  wild  country — the  for- 
ested wilderness  of  Pennsylvania’s  back  hills. 

We  parked  the  cars  at  the  base  of  a 1200- 
foot  humpback  and,  as  we  carried  equip- 
ment to  the  near  side  of  a brook  that  flung 
itself  along  between  us  and  the  lower  bas- 
tions of  the  cliff,  we  watched  a big  black 
bird,  bigger  than  any  crow,  soar  over  the 
jagged  pines  that  crowned  the  skyline.  Sev- 
eral times  the  hoarse  notes  floated  down 
from  the  cloud-fretted  March  sky.  To  my 
ears  the  calls  sounded  like  asthmatic,  gut- 
teral,  “Cawss,  cawss,”  less  nasal  and  more 
throaty  than  a crow’s  effort  of  speech,  but, 
to  me,  quite  unlike  the  “Croak”  so  often 
described  in  raven  lore.  A raven  looks  big, 
hawk- like,  in  flight.  You  know  he  is  larger 
than  any  crow  the  minute  you  see  him. 
Even  at  a distance  his  heavy  bill  looks 
enormous  and,  with  the  sun  on  it,  appears 
white.  He  soars  more  than  a crow  and  his 
flight  silhouette  shows  wider  wings,  more 
raptore-like  in  cut,  as  he  coasts  along  up- 
swept  wind  currents.  I do  not  know  of  a 
wilder  sight,  in  a state  that  offers  much  in 
spectacular  scenery,  than  the  black  pattern 
of  a raven  Wheeling  over  a pine-studded, 
rocky  gorge.  Throw  in  a rushing  mountain 
brook  and  you  have  all  the  ingredients  for 
a wilderness  thriller. 

We  anchored  logs  in  the  icy  torrent  to 
form  a bridge,  boosted  the  ladders,  rope  and 
cameras  across.  And  now  all  there  was  be- 
fore us  was  a climb  up  a practically  perpen- 
dicular cliff  to  a rocky  shambles  far  up  on 
its  face,  belched  forth  by  some  ancient  god 
of  the  mountains. 

We  puffed  up  what  would  have  been  a 
trail  if  anyone  had  ever  been  foolish  enough 
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to  make  one  there.  When  we  perched, 
panting,  half  way  up  this  Alleghenian 
rampart,  the  other  raven  flushed  out  from 
the  outcropping  above  us  and  both  birds 
whelled  overhead.  Neither  did  much  aud- 
ible protesting.  After  more  strain  on  my 
blood-pressure,  we  reached  the  base  of  the 
shale-rock  bastion  in  which  these  ravens 
had  decided  to  defeat  the  housing  shortage. 
Since  the  nest  itself  had  not  before  been  in- 
spected, we  were  uncertain  whether  it  con- 
tained eggs  or  young  ravens.  Because  the 
female  sat  so  closely,  young  birds  got  the 
highest  vote.  Due  to  the  date  and  to  what 
I had  learned  from  reading  of  previous  rec- 
ords of  nesting  northern  ravens,  I dissented, 
and  firmly  cast  my  ballot  for  eggs.  Wishful 
voting  on  my  part,  for  I had  never  seen 
northern  ravens’  eggs  in  situ,  and,  so  far  as 
I knew,  no  photograph  had  ever  been  taken 
of  a Pennsylvania  ravens’  nest  WITH  EGGS. 
Several  excellent  pictures  had  been  secured 
by  Mr.  Luttringer  and  Mr.  Batcheler  and 
others  of  young  ravens  in  the  eyrie  and  of 
adults  feeding  nestlings. 

We  put  the  extension  ladder  together, 
braced  it  against  a hemlock,  rooted  at  the 
base  of  the  rockpile,  and  secured  its  top 
by  means  of  a rope.  The  ladder  was  now 
extended  to  its  limit  and  the  top  rung  was 
resting  against  the  lip  of  a small  cave  just 
under  the  summit  of  the  cliff.  Splashes  of 
whitewash  and  protruding  sticks  marked 
this  cavern  as  the  raven’s  home.  Melting 
ice  filled  the  cracks  in  the  rocks  and  drip- 
ping icicles  festooned  the  crumbling  shale 
ledges.  In  spite  of  tree-and  rope-anchors 
the  ladder  looked  infirm — no,  that  is  pure 
understatement — it  looked  risky  and  prac- 
tically astronomical.  Mr.  Batcheler  elected 
to  make  the  first  ascent,  and  when  finally  he 
reached  the  cave  mouth  and  felt  in,  he 
shouted  “Eggs!  Five  of  them!”  Balancing 
precariously,  with  all  the  finesse  of  a one- 
armed  paper-hanger,  he  made  several  flash- 
light exposures  of  that  nest.  One  of  them 
is  reproduced  here  and  is  the  best  photo- 
graph of  a ravens’  nest  and  eggs  that  I have 
ever  seen.  Considering  the  conditions  under 
which  he  worked  he  got  pictures  that  are 
remarkable. 

After  he  came  down,  I went  up  and  looked 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  on  a set  of  eggs 
of  the  northern  raven  as  they  were  laid  in 
their  natural  setting.  Five  ocean-green  eggs, 
clouded  with  spots  of  dust-brown  and  sepia, 
lay  cradled  in  deer  hair,  deep  in  the  cup  of 
weather-bleached  sticks.  About  the  size  of 
pheasant  eggs,  they  were  grouped  together 
in  the  silvery-grey  concavity  formed  by  the 
compactly  pressed  lining  of  white  tail  fur. 
The  interior  of  the  nest  was  about  fourteen 
inches  in  diameter.  The  whole  structure, 
with  its  mass  of  inch-thick  sticks,  was  set 
in  a shallow  cave,  protected  from  above  by 
an  overhanging  shelf. 
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Ravens  have  nested  in  this  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania since  man  can  remember  and,  al- 
though never  abundant,  did  occur  in  far 
greater  numbers  than  at  present.  Some  may 
have  been  shot  for  crows  but  I do  not  be- 
lieve that  many  ravens  have  ever  been  killed 
by  settlers’  flintlocks  or  farmers’  shotguns. 
They  were  born  under  a cautious  moon  and 
are  among  the  most  wary  birds  alive. 

I recently  read  of  a man  stalking  a whoop- 
ing crane  across  a flat  Saskatchewan  slough. 
He  wanted  to  photograph  the  nest  that  he 
suspected  was  near  the  bird.  From  his  hid- 
ing place  in  the  sedge  grass  he  could  see  her, 
they  stand  nearly  five  feet  high,  a mile 
across  the  prairie.  While  he  remained  hidden 
he  could  watch  the  crane  with  his  glasses, 
as  she  crouched  in  a certain  place  in  the 
marsh  where  he  (correctly,  as  he  later  dis- 
covered) imagined  the  nest  to  be.  But 
whenever  he  rose  to  a half-stooping  position 
and  began  to  edge  toward  the  bird,  she 
detected  him  at  once  and  moved  away  from 
the  locality.  She  was  taking  no  chances, 
though  a mile  away! 

I was  once  approaching  the  nest  cliff  of  an 
American  raven  in  a southern  California 
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canyon.  I had  been  to  the  spot  a few  days 
before  and  knew  that  the  birds  were  nest- 
ing there.  The  canyon  bottom  was  a dry 
river  bed,  dotted  with  manzanita,  creosote 
and  cottonwoods  and  the  ravens’  castle  was 
far  up  the  arroyo  where  it  spread  out  into 
the  desert.  Yet  that  brooding  raven  flushed 
from  her  eggs  almost  as  soon  as  I entered 
the  wash,  more  than  a mile  from  her  cliff. 
From  her  pot-hole,  high  up  in  the  rock’s 
face,  she  could  see  anything  that  moved  up 
the  canyon  bottom.  Such  wariness  explains 
the  raven’s  long  life. 

They  are  unquestionably  destructive  to 
eggs  and  young  birds  in  nesting  season. 
They,  themselves,  are  among  the  first  birds 
to  nest  and  have  young  to  feed  when  black 
ducks,  pheasants  and  some  smaller  birds 
are  brooding  eggs.  Their  success  in  finding 
other  nests  is  uncanny  and  is  matched  only 
by  the  blue  jay’s  persistent  hunting.  One 
blow  of  a raven’s  beak,  which  can  lay  open 
a man’s  hand  or  arm,  makes  short  work  of 
a duckling’s  skull.  Much  of  their  food  is, 
of  course,  carrion. 

We  stopped  near  Ravensburg  and  talked 
with  oldtimer  Ernie  Wentzle,  a store-house 
of  raven  lore.  He  remembers  when  the 
eyries  were  thick  around  Castle  Rock  and 
Rauchtown,  with  several  pairs  of  the  big 
black  birds  in  residence  when  the  maple 
buds  were  bursting  amid  the  snow  flurries 
of  mid-March. 

Dark  pirates  of  the  solitudes,  croaking 
pallbearers  at  the  death-rites  of  the  wild, 
rarest  of  breeding  birds  within  the  Com- 
monwealth, ravens  are  in  a bracket  more 
exclusive  than  wild  turkeys,  pileated  wood- 
peckers and  goshawks.  Let  us  hope  that, 
for  many  years  to  come,  they  will  hide  away 
their  bushels  of  sticks  in  the  remote  ledges 
of  Alleghenian  cliffs.  And  Gung  Ho!  to  the 
fertility  of  their  greenish  eggs  deep  in  their 
cups  of  wool  or  deer  hair.  Inspirer  of  Poe. 
symbol  of  aged  sagacity,  dark-winged  free- 
booter of  the  peaks,  may  you  long  remain 
a Native  Son! 


I looked  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  on  a set  of  eggs  of  the  Northern  Raven.” 
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Black  ducks  rise  from  the  marshes  on  Plum  Island  at  the  approach  of 
observers. 


An  Ornithologist  Looks  At  The 
Waterfowl  Problem* 

By  LUDLOW  GRISCOM 

Reprinted,  jrom  The  Bulletin  of  the  Massachusetts  Auduhon  Society, 

Vol.  30,  No.  9 through  the  courtesy  of  that  Association 


ONE  of  the  outstanding  events  of  the  conservation  year  has  been 
the  sharp  decline  in  the  continental  supply  of  waterfowl. 
Moreover,  the  proved  decline  came  on  the  heels  of  widely  pub- 
licized releases  that  the  duck  restoration  program  had  been  so 
gloriously  successful  that  many  hunting  restrictions  should  be  re- 
moved. To  put  it  mildly,  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  an  amateurish 
kind  exist  among  both  sportsmen  and  bird-lovers.  The  hunters 
are  not  the  menace  to  the  ducks  some  bird-lovers  think.  The 
bird-lovers  are  not  the  menace  to  sport  the  hunters  think. 
Actually,  a decline  in  ducks  is  far  more  serious  to  sportsmen  than 
to  bird-lovers.  It  takes  far  more  ducks  to  furnish  fun  for  gunners 
than  for  opera  glass  wielders!  In  arguing  over  minute  details  of 
fact  and  opinion,  fundamental  biological  principles  have  been  for- 
gotten or  ignored.  An  effort  to  emphasize  them  would  appear 
timely. 

I take  as  my  premise  that  sound  conservation  is  an  applied  sci- 
ence based  on  biology  and  must  consequently  accept  and  reckon 
with  certain  fundamental  biological  principles.  You  may  call  them 
laws  of  nature  if  you  will,  or  you  may  think  of  them  as  the  acts 
of  God.  The  time  element  involved  is  infinitely  longer  than  normal 
human  patience. 

1.  Every  duck  has  always  had  a limited  breeding  range  and  a 
definitely  limited  winter  range.  The  total  number  of  individuals 
can  never  be  greater  than  the  number  that  can  find  favorable 
breeding  habitats,  nor  can  it  be  greater  than  the  carrying  capacity 
of  the  winter  range. 

2.  It  follows  that  the  total  number  of  individuals  in  existence 
will  be  based  on  whichever  of  these  two  factors  is  the  lesser. 

3.  To  the  total  number  of  individuals  is  also  a balance  which 
has  been  struck  between  many  other  favorable  and  unfavorable 
factors.  In  addition  to  habitat  there  are  climate,  pressure  from 
enemies,  food  supply,  disease,  strain  and  loss  from  migration,  re- 
productive fertility,  an  unbalanced  sex  ratio,  to  mention  some  only 
of  the  more  obvious. 


® An  address  delivered  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Audubon 
Society,  in  New  York,  October  22,  1946,  but  reflecting  the  personal  opinions 
of  the  author  only.  The  author  reserves  the  right  to  republish. 


4.  In  a primeval  wilderness,  none  of  these  factors  ever  was  or 
ever  will  be  static.  Minor  variations  in  temperature  and  rainfall 
cause  immediate  fluctuations  in  plant  crops  and  the  number  of 
small  fish  and  invertebrates.  Major  climatic  variations  result  in 
droughts  and  dust  bowls,  or  severe  freezes  of  marshes  and  ponds 
in  the  winter  range.  Peak  populations  inevitably  decline  and  are 
suspected  of  starting  a new  cycle  of  epidemic  diseases. 

5.  It  is  inconceivable  that  all  favorable  and  unfavorable  factors 
remain  absolutely  static  two  years  in  succession.  Nature  is  cyclic, 
climate  is  cyclic,  all  living  things  are  subject  to  cyclic  increases 
and  decreases.  Once  every  so  often,  thanks  to  the  arithmetical 
principle  of  the  least  common  multiple,  many  favorable  factors  in 
combination  result  in  a peak  of  abundance.  Inevitably,  another 
major  cyclic  swing  will  produce  years  with  a maximum  number 
and  development  of  unfavorable  factors.  The  population  “crashes” 
to  a low  which  certainly  causes  a decline  of  50  per  cent,  and 
possibly  up  to  75  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  individuals  in 
existence  during  the  boom  years.  These  population  swings  went 
on  centuries  before  the  first  gun  was  fired  in  the  New  World, 
they  are  taking  place  in  our  time,  and  they  will  surely  continue 
should  the  firing  of  a gun  be  made  illegal  forever. 

6.  Over  most  of  these  factors  man  at  present  has  no  control 
whatever.  It  is,  therefore,  silly  for  interested  men  to  shake  hands 
and  congratulate  themselves  on  their  supposed  prowess,  after  two 
or  three  “good”  years  have  seen  a gratifying  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation. Their  happy  assumption  that  they  deserve  all  the  credit 
and  that  this  gain  will  be  permanent  is  doomed  to  disappointment. 

7.  It  is  equally  unrealistic  to  set  up  a howl  of  grief  and  anger 
when  the  inevitable  decline  takes  place,  and  to  blame  the  govern- 
ment or  any  human  organization  or  agency.  It  is  not  necessarily 
due  solely  to  hunting. 

8.  The  historical  period  of  research,  study,  and  conservation 
management  is  far  too  short  to  warrant  placing  any  ceiling  on  the 
maximum  possible  number  of  waterfowl  the  continent  can  sup- 
port under  present  conditions.  We  simply  do  not  know  whether 
the  greatest  possible  combination  of  favorable  circumstances  has 
occurred  in  our  time  or  not.  It  would  appear  most  improbable. 
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9.  We  positively  do  know,  however,  that  the  maximum  possible 
combination  of  unfavorable  factors  has  not  occurred.  Every  fifty 
thousand  or  so  years  there  is  an  Ice  Age.  When  the  fifth  will 
arrive  we  do  not  know,  but  when  it  does,  not  only  the  ducks,  but 
our  human  civilization  will  disappear  from  much  of  North 
America  like  chaff  before  a hurricane. 

10.  There  is  great  need  for  realism  in  another  direction.  Nature 
appears  both  prodigal  and  wasteful.  We  must  accept  an  annual 
mortality  which  reaches  trully  astronomical  figures.  If  a popula- 
tion is  remaining  constant,  one  pair  of  birds  starts  the  breeding 
season,  they  lay  X number  of  eggs,  a smaller  number  of  fledged 
young  start  south  with  the  adults,  and  only  one  healthy  pair 
need  survive  to  start  next  year’s  breeding  season.  The  very  great 
majority  of  all  individuals  in  existence  perish  annually,  in  the 
natural  order  of  events,  in  the  primeval  wilderness. 

Let  us  then  force  ourselves  to  consider  realistically  what  these 
normal  annual  losses  actually  are.  To  prove  it  requires  simple 
arithmetic  only,  based  on  the  figures  supplied  by  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  The  accuracy  of  the  figures  does  not  affect 
the  argument  or  the  principle  involved. 

a.  In  1944  there  were  125,300,000  ducks. 

b.  Let  us  call  it  sixty  million  pairs  in  round  numbers. 

c.  Ducks  lay  10  to  16  eggs. 

d.  Which  makes  a potential  of  between  600,000,000  and  a billion 
birds. 

e.  In  a static  population,  only  125,000,000  return  to  the  breeding 
area. 

f.  Therefore,  a potential  of  475,000,000  to  875,000,000  birds  have 
been  lost. 

g.  The  kill  of  1944,  twenty  million  birds,  is  mere  chicken  feed, 
as  it  is  about  4 per  cent  of  the  lesser  figure. 

h.  It  becomes  vitally  important,  however,  if  too  few  eggs  are 
laid,  too  few  hatch,  or  too  few  downy  chicks  are  raised  to 
maturity. 

I know  of  no  more  interesting  illustration  of  the  clash  between 
sentiment  and  biology.  I have  every  respect  for  the  many  Ameri- 
cans who  feel  a pang  when  a duck  is  killed  by  hunter  or  hawk. 
They  are  much  more  philosophic  about  the  downy  chicks  which 
never  grew  up,  completely  calm  over  the  eggs  which  did  not 
hatch,  and  ice-cold  over  the  eggs  which  might  have  been  laid 
but  were  not.  They  are  also  philosophic  about  all  losses  of 
grown  birds  from  all  other  natural  causes  combined  during  fall, 
winter,  and  spring.  Unfortunately,  most  sportsmen  are  equally 
uninterested. 

Nevertheless,  birds  are  sure  to  become  extinct  which  fail  signally 
in  any  one  of  these  three  early  stages  too  many  years  in  succes- 
sion. As  far  as  the  biology  of  survival  is  concerned,  it  makes 
no  difference  at  which  one  of  the  six  stages  of  the  year’s  life 
history  the  death  of  the  individual  occurs. 

Bird-lovers  who  accuse  naturalists  who  advance  this  view  of 
being  cold-blooded  forget  that  human  vital  statistics  are  compiled 
in  exactly  the  same  way.  If  we  wish  to  show  that  the  population 
of  New  York  City  is  increasing,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  prove  that 
the  annual  birth  rate  exceeds  the  death  rate.  It  is  immaterial  at 


David  A.  Aylward. 

A black  duck  takes  off  from  a banding  trap  with  a “bracelet”  to 
trace  its  travels. 


Roger  T.  Peterson. 

A few  of  the  strikingly  marked  drake  redheads  are  found  in  Massachu- 
setts. Some  winter  in  Martha’s  Vineyard,  and  for  years  one  or  two  have 
frequented  Leverett’s  Pond,  Brookline  Village,  during  the  winter  months. 

what  ages  the  various  deaths  occurred.  France  has  been  alarmed 
for  years  at  her  declining  birth  rate.  There  was  a slow,  steady 
population  increase  in  western  Europe  during  the  Dark  and  Middle 
Ages  in  spite  of  the  mortality  caused  by  constant  strife,  violence, 
and  wars,  with  epidemics  of  smallpox,  cholera,  and  typhus  thrown 
in,  which  caused  sharp  temporary  decreases  in  the  population. 
The  fundamental  biology  of  ducks  and  humans  has  much  in 
common! 

It  would  appear  to  be  of  relatively  small  consequence  under 
primeval  conditions  just  which  unfavorable  factors  caused  the 
mortality  in  any  one  year,  or  in  what  proportion.  In  an  undis- 
turbed state  of  Nature  they  automatically  cancel  out  and  strike  a 
normal  balance.  If  peak  numbers  of  predators  cause  a decline, 
the  decline  causes  the  starvation  of  the  predators,  whose  number, 
in  turn,  decreases  to  par.  No  one  ever  heard  of  parasites  and  epi- 
demic diseases  exterminating  themselves  by  exterminating  their 
hosts!  The  decline  caused  by  a series  of  hard  winters  is  certain 
to  be  made  up  by  the  survival  of  unusual  numbers  in  the  series 
of  mild  winters  sure  to  follow  sometime  in  the  future. 

It  is,  consequently,  my  earnest  conviction  that  some  people  in- 
terested in  conservation  must  take  a longer  view  and  learn  these 
fundamental  propositions  in  the  natural  history  of  animals.  Bird- 
lovers  as  well  as  sportsmen  should  benefit  by  education,  and  each 
group  must  give  up  some  cherished  illusions  and  adopt  a more 
realistic  attitude. 

1.  No  amount  of  success  in  conservation  will  ever  make  possible 
an  unlimited  hunting  season,  and  no  closed  season  will  ever  pro- 
duce an  unlimited  supply  of  ducks.  The  biologists  of  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  are  well  aware  of  these  propositions, 
but  they  usually  fail  to  mention  them  except  when  fate  forces 
them  to  apologize  for  a decline  in  ducks.  Moreover,  they  have 
no  appropriations  for  a real  educational  program. 

2.  Under  certain  conditions,  the  size  of  the  kill  would  be  of  no 
consequence  whatever;  and  a closed  season  could  not  prevent  a 
decline  from  natural  causes.  Let  us  assume,  for  instance,  that  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  winter  range  is  only  two-thirds  of  the 
ducks  leaving  the  breeding  grounds  after  a signally  successful 
season.  Let  us  further  assume  that  hunting  regulations,  which 
would  have  produced  a kill  of  twenty  million  birds,  are  replaced 
by  a closed  season.  Obviously  twenty  million  birds  would  be 
“saved.”  But  if  the  winter  range  will  only  carry  two-thirds  of  the 
summer  crop,  how  in  the  name  of  common  sense  can  it  carry  two- 
thirds  plus  twenty  million! 

3.  It  is  an  equally  serious  illusion  of  certain  sportsmen  that 
more  breeding  habitats  will  create  a large  surplus  which  can  be 
killed  because  the  winter  range  will  not  support  them.  In  the 
first  place  a permanently  closed  season  throughout  the  winter 
range  would  be  required.  And  who,  pray,  can  calculate  the  per- 

( Continued  on  Page  28) 
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Summary  of  the  Twelfth  North  American 
Wildlife  Conference 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS,  JANUARY  31  -FEBRUARY  5. 

By  ALDO  LEOPOLD 


ONLY  a fool  or  an  angel  would  attempt 
to  summarize  this  Conference.  I need 
not  tell  you  in  which  category  I belong. 

Let  me  disclaim  any  pretense  of  complete- 
ness, impartiality,  or  balance  in  this  presen- 
tation. For  one  thing,  only  half  of  the 
papers  reached  me  before  leaving  home, 
and  my  two  ears  unfortunately  do  not 
separate,  as  they  should  for  a good  job  of 
listening  to  simultaneous  sessions. 

Since  this  summary  is  incomplete,  biased, 
and  unbalanced  in  any  event,  I have  taken 
the  liberty  of  adding  some  points  which  were 
omitted  from  our  program  here.  A good 
wildlifer  always  watches  for  what  is  ab- 
sent; it  often  tells  a story. 

With  these  admonitions,  I proceed  to  tell 
you  what  I think  the  score  is. 

Wildlife  and  the  Land 

This  Conference  has  reaffirmed,  through 
half  a dozen  speakers,  the  basic  interde- 
pendence of  soil,  water,  crops,  forests,  wild- 
life, and  people.  We  conservationists  have 
heard  this  before,  but  let  no  man  forget 
that  the  average  American  has  not  heard  it 
yet.  To  prove  this,  I need  only  cite  the 
thousand  miles  of  sick  land  we  have  crossed 
to  reach  San  Antonio. 

I must  confess  that  the  session  on  wild- 
life and  the  land  left  me  with  mixed  feel- 
ings. I was  sad  because  we  still  fail  to  dis- 
tinguish between  paper  progress  and  land 
progress.  On  paper,  we  have  done  wonders; 
on  the  back  forty  we  have  done  so  little 
and  only  an  official  optimist  can  see  it  with- 


out a microscope.  I for  one  am  grateful  to 
Melvin  O.  Steen  for  challenging  our  chronic 
optimism. 

On  the  other  hand,  I was  heartened  by 
the  wider  mental  horizons  evident  in  many 
papers.  What  speaker,  two  decades  ago, 
would  have  ventured  to  assert  that  human 
health,  as  well  as  wildlife,  depended  on  soil 
fertility? 


Our  program  here  has  given  scant  recog- 
nition to  the  “Battle  for  the  Public  Lands.” 
Perhaps  it  couldn’t  for  the  opening  gun  was 
fired  only  a month  ago.  I have  this  to  say: 

1.  It  is  perhaps  the  biggest  conservation 
battle  since  the  Ballinger  Controversy. 

2.  Let  no  man  think  that  the  issue  is  a 
western  affair  of  no  consequence  to  other 
states.  The  defeat  of  public  land  conserva- 
tion in  the  West  would  be  felt  by  every 
slate. 

3.  Let  no  man  think  that  this  is  a grazing 
district  fight.  Disrupt  the  public  domain, 
and  the  National  Forests  will  follow;  dis- 
rupt the  National  Forests,  and  the  National 
Parks  will  follow. 

4.  It  is  pure  evasion  to  say  that  the 
states,  or  the  private  owner,  could  practice 
conservation  on  these  lands.  Neither,  by 
and  large,  had  demonstrated  either  the  ca- 
pacity or  the  wish  to  do  so.  To  organize  the 
practice  of  conservation  on  large  areas  takes 
decades  of  hard  work. 

5.  Now  is  the  time  for  a critical  self- 
examination  by  all  federal  land  bureaus. 
Professor  Wagar’s  paper  adds  weight  to  this 
assertion. 

The  Waterfowl  Crisis 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  events  of  the 
year  has  been  the  new  policy  of  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  to  defend  the  ducks 
and  geese,  rather  than  to  defend  its  own 
past  attitudes  and  methods.  Everyone,  I 
think,  respects  and  honors  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  for  this  courageous  change 
of  front. 

In  my  opinion  one  of  the  forceful  papers 
of  this  Conference  was  given  by  Albert 
Hochbaum  of  the  Delta  Waterfowl  Research 


Tractor-mowers  are  said  to  have  affected  pheasant  nests  adversely.  Above  are  pheasants 
captured  in  a colony  trap  in  a section  where  no  hunting  is  permitted  and  released  where 
public  shooting  is  allowed — a practice  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 
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Station  in  Manitoba.  He  has  made  it  crystal- 
clear  that: 

1.  Many  small  marshes  were  duckless  in 
1946  for  lack  of  breeders. 

2.  The  Canadian  kill  is  increasing,  partly 
by  reason  of  American  hunters.  Some  breed- 
ing marshes  in  1946  killed  far  more  ducks 
than  they  raised. 

3.  The  line  of  “burned  out”  marshlands 
has  crossed  the  border  and  is  moving  toward 
the  Arctic. 

To  this  I will  add  two  more  points  be- 
cause I have  access  to  the  facts: 

4.  The  black  duck  marshes  of  the  maritime 
provinces,  where  drouth,  drainage,  magpies, 
fires,  and  botulism  are  absent,  show  a 1946 
depletion  parallel  to  but  even  more  severe 
than  that  of  the  prairie  provinces. 

5.  Local  breeding  stocks  south  of  the 
border  are  in  some  cases  nearly  extinct, 
due,  I think,  to  the  barrage  on  “locals”  on 
opening  day. 

The  whitebill  epoch  has  indeed  arrived, 
and  may  stay  unless  we  do  something  about 
it. 

To  offset  the  gloom  induced  by  the  1946 
duck  counts,  let  me  cite  two  papers  bearing 
good  news.  One  is  Cottam’s  report  that  eel 
grass  is  coming  back.  The  other  is  Sperry’s 
report  on  botulism,  which  holds  out  definite 
hope  that  this  disease  can  be  controlled  by 
the  manipulation  of  water  levels.  Curiously 
enough  it  is  stabilized  levels  which  appear 
to  be  the  most  dangerous. 

Sperry’s  technique  is  one  of  a dozen  new 
waterfowl  techniques  ably  summarized  by 
Jesse  Low. 

The  most  important  of  all  waterfowl  tech- 
niques is  counting  breeders.  Lyle  Sowls  has 
given  this  Conference  a convincing  outline 
of  the  proposed  new  method  of  counting 
sample  marshes  during  the  territorial  period. 
Incidentally  Sowls  brings  out  one  new  idea, 
of  potential  importance  to  future  breeding 
ground  management:  the  “par”  breeding 

capacity  of  a given  marsh  depends  not  only 
on  its  food  and  cover  pattern,  but  on  the 
territorial  intolerance  of  the  ducks  species. 
Thus  a given  marsh  may  carry  more  pairs 
of  the  tolerant  teal  than  the  intolerant  mal- 
lard or  pintail.  This  is  potent  stuff. 

To  sum  up:  I have  attended  this  Confer- 
ence for  20  years,  but  this  is  the  first  ses- 
sion that  ever  was  unanimous  on  waterfowl. 
Misfortune  is  a great  leveler. 

Farm  and  Ranch  Wildlife 

Until  very  recently  one  of  the  weakest 
points  in  farm-game  management  has  been 
the  absence  of  serious  research  in  the 
regions  of  maximum  abundance.  Until  Kim- 
ball’s group  began  work,  no  one  studied 
South  Dakota  pheasants;  until  Lay  began, 
no  one  studied  Texas  quail,  and  to  this  day 
no  one  has  studied  the  Hungarian  partridge 
in  the  prairie  provinces. 

Jackson’s  paper  on  Texas  quail  is  one  of 
the  substantial  contributions  to  this  Con- 
ference. It  is  welcome  news  that  Texas 
is  now  banding  and  aging,  as  well  as  count- 
ing. 

For  twenty  years  there  has  been  a run- 
ning debate  about  whether  valley  quail  need 
water.  Ben  Glading  has  settled  this  argu- 
ment by  showing  that  these  quail  summer  on 
dry  range  only  when  succulent  foods  exist, 
and  only  in  small  numbers.  He  presents  a 
new  design  for  water-catching  which  looks 
promising  and  valuable.  Glading’s  “guzzlers” 
seem  to  be  a spectacular  success. 
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Despite  20  years  of  game  research,  there 
are  still  gallinaceous  species  about  which 
little  is  known.  Wing’s  paper  on  the  blue 
grouse  summarizes  our  meagre  knowledge 
of  this  bird. 

Here  is  another  news  item  on  grouse: 
Gardiner  Bump’s  book  on  ruffed  grouse  re- 
searches in  New  York  State  is  now  in 
page  proof,  and  will  shortly  be  obtainable 
from  the  New  York  Conservation  Depart- 
ment. 

The  most  urgent  farm  game  problem  of 
1946  is  the  decline  of  the  pheasant  during  the 
last  three  years.  This  outstanding  question 
draws  only  one  paper:  Leedy  and  Dustman 
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on  “The  Pheasant  Decline  and  Land-Use 
Trend  in  Ohio.”  Leedy  says  the  tractor 
mower  may  have  affected  pheasant  nests 
adversely.  But  the  rub  is  that  the  decline 
extends  from  New  York  to  Montana,  and 
perhaps  farther.  It  is  hardly  likely  that 
these  farming  changes,  or  their  equivalents, 
extend  across  the  continent.  Evidently  we 
must  dig  deeper. 

Just  how  to  proceed  with  digging  deeper 
is  suggested  in  Irven  Buss’  techniques’  paper. 
Let  me  express  in  one  sentence  the  new 
idea  on  which  Buss  and  the  Wisconsin  group 
are  working.  It  is  the  simultaneous  appli- 
( Continued  on  Page  30) 
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Shipment  of  cottontail  rabbits — one  of  many  received  from  Missouri  for  restocking  during 
the  past  winter. 


PROPOSED  GAME  LEGISLATION  FOR  1947 


To  date,  the  following  Bills  affecting  the 
Game  Law  have  been  introduced  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  1947: 

Fox  Bounty — H.  437  would  amend  the 
Game  Law  by  making  the  present  maximum 
bounty  on  foxes,  which  is  $4.00,  the  mini- 
mum bounty,  so  that  in  the  future  the 
Commission  could  not  pay  less  than  $4.00 
for  each  fox  killed. 

Spotlighting — H.  448  would  amend  the 
Game  Law  by  adding  a new  penalty  clause 
to  impose  a mandatory  jail  sentence  of  30 
days  and  a fine  of  $100  upon  each  person 
who  makes  use  of  a motor  vehicle  or  arti- 
ficial light  of  any  kind  to  spot  or  locate  any 
elk  or  deer.  Forfeiture  of  such  vehicle,  spot- 
light, and  any  other  contrivance  used,  is 
also  provided. 

Increase  in  Hunter’s  License  Fees — H.  454 
would  amend  the  Game  Law,  effective  Sep- 


tember 1,  1948,  by  creating  a small  game 
hunter’s  license  fee  of  $2.10  to  hunt  or  trap 
any  birds  or  animals,  except  big  game;  also 
creating  a big  game  hunter’s  license  fee  of 
$2:10;  combination  license  to  hunt  or  trap 
all  birds  or  animals  in  season  would  cost 
$3.10.  This  bill  also  provides  that  free  hunt- 
ing licenses  to  members  of  the  armed  forces 
shall  not  be  issued  after  August  31,  1948. 

It  also  creates  a non-resident  small  game 
license  fee  of  $15.00;  a non-residert  big 
game  license  fee  of  $25.00;  a non-resident 
trapper’s  license  fee  (excluding  beavers)  of 
$25.00.  The  Bill  also  gives  enforcement  offi- 
cers the  right  to  seize  the  hunting  license  of 
persons  who  are  physically  unable  to  handle 
firearms  safely.  It  further  provides  that  a 
person  found  guilty  of  killing  another  in 
a hunting  accident  shall  satisfactorily  ad- 
just funeral  expenses  before  hunting  rights 


can  be  restored.  The  penalty  for  non-resid- 
ent hunting  or  trapping  without  a license  is 
increased  from  $50  to  $100. 

Hunting  in  Safety  Zones — H.  503  would 
amend  the  Game  Law  to  make  it  unlawful 
for  persons  to  disturb  wild  birds  or  animals 
within  safety  zones  without  advance  per- 
mission of  the  owner  or  occupant  of  the 
property. 

This  Bill  also  amends  Section  806  of  the 
Game  Law  to  include  22  caliber  rifles  and 
all  shotguns  in  the  provision  requiring  such 
firearms  to  be  wrapped  or  cased  at  night. 
This  change  is  recommended  to  stop  the 
night  killing  of  deer. 

Bounty  Payments — H.  507  would  amend 
the  Game  Law  by  restricting  the  payment  of 
bounties  to  residents  of  Pennsylvania.  It  also 
reduces  the  penalty  for  fraudulent  bounty 
claims  from  $100  to  $25,  but  makes  it  clear 
that  each  skin  or  bird  unlawfully  submitted 
constitutes  a separate  offense. 

Tagging  Traps— H.  521  would  amend  the 
Game  Law  by  clarifying  the  tagging  re- 
quirements for  traps  and  deadfalls.  It  also 
requires  beaver  trappers  to  secure  special 
tags  costing  $1.00  for  each  trap.  It  eliminates 
the  10c  fee  now  charged  for  tagging  beaver 
pelts. 

Increase  in  Hunting  License  Fee — S.  121 
would  amend  the  Game  Law  by  requiring 
each  license  applicant,  both  resident  and  non- 
resident, to  pay  an  additional  fee  of  $1.00 
to  be  used  by  the  Game  Commission  ex- 
clusively for  stocking  small  game.  It  further 
provides  that  at  least  one  bird  or  small 
game  animal  shall  be  stocked  in  each  county 
for  each  license  fee  collected  in  said  county, 
except  in  cases  where  the  Commission  shall 
determine  such  stocking  is  not  practicable. 

Rights-of-way  and  Radio  Stations — H.  390 
would  amend  the  Game  Law  by  granting 
railroads  rights-of-way  and  rights  to  main- 
tain radio  stations  on  Game  Lands.  This 
Bill  passed  first  reading  in  the  House 
March  5. 

Sunday  Hearings — H.  404  would  amend 
the  Game  Law  by  giving  Aldermen,  Justices 
of  the  Peace,  etc.,  the  right  to  conduct  hear- 
ings and  render  sentences  on  Sundays. 

Penalty  for  Spotlighting — H.  409  would 
increase  the  penalty  for  spotlighting  from 
$100  to  $250.  It  would  also  make  spotlight- 
ing unlawful  under  any  conditions  from 
November  1 to  December  15. 

This  Bill  also  changes  the  opening  of  the 
dog  training  season  from  August  20  to  Au- 
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NEW  APPOINTMENTS 


LEAVE  THE  SERVICE 


District  Game  Protectors  Temple  A.  Reynolds,  Shavertown,  left  and 
Harold  D.  Carroll,  Thornhurst,  were  recently  appointed  as  Special 
Services  Assistants.  Mr.  Reynolds  replaces  Randolph  Thompson  (re- 
cently retired)  in  Division  “A”  with  headquarters  at  Reading.  Mr. 
Carroll  replaces  S.  Earl  Carpenter,  of  Doylestown,  who  withdrew  as  a 
Services  Assistant  in  Division  “C”,  Williamsport,  to  assume  his  duties  as 
a Game  Protector. 


Randolph  Thompson,  Left,  State  College,  full-time  lecturer  of  the  Com- 
mission for  the  past  15  years  retired  from  active  duty  March  1 to  do  simi- 
lar work  in  connection  with  the  Wildlife  Management  program  at  State 
College.  If  the  demands  for  his  services  are  as  many  and  as  enthusiastic 
in  his  new  position  as  they  were  in  his  old  his  popularity  as  a wildlife 
lecturer  and  conservationist  will  have  increased  considerably,  if  that  is 
possible. 


Richard  Gerstell,  former  Chief  at  the  Division  of  Research,  for  the 
past  13  years  accepted  a responsible  position  with  the  Animal  Trap  com- 
pany of  Lititz  upon  the  termination  of  his  services  with  the  Navy  as  a 
Lieutenant  Commander.  His  new  work  will  comprise  fur  research  to 
a large  extent.  He  succeeds  Harry  VanCleve,  former  trapping  instruc- 
tor of  the  Commission,  who  went  with  the  Trap  Company  upon  his 
State  retirement  several  years  ago. 


gust  1.  It  further  provides  that,  upon  petition, 
fox  hunters  desiring  to  use  dogs  for  addi- 
tional fox  hunting  shall  petition  the  Com- 
mission in  January;  if  the  petition  is  good 
it  is  given  power  to  act  for  two  (2)  calendar 
years  and  allow  fox  hunting  with  dogs  the 
entire  year  in  the  county  for  which  petition 
is  made,  except  for  a 60-day  period  in  each 
calendar  year. 

Fox  Hunting  With  Dogs — H.  413  would 
amend  the  Game  Law  by  eliminating  the  pro- 
vision for  petitions  to  hunt  foxes  with  dogs 
and  providing  that  such  hunting  shall  be 
lawful  throughout  the  entire  year,  except 
for  such  60-day  period  as  the  Commission 
has  designated  in  each  county. 

Bounty — H.  414  would  amend  the  Game 
Law  by  changing,  from  4 to  6 months  from 
date  of  killing,  the  time  limit  for  making 
claims  for  animal  bounties. 

Game  Kill  Reports — H.  415  would  amend 
the  Game  Law  by  restoring  the  sections 
which  required  licensees  to  report  the  kill 
of  all  game  birds  and  animals,  and  provid- 
ing a penalty  of  $2.00  for  failure  to  do  so. 

Game  Commission  Membership  Increased 
— H.  116  would  amend  the  Administrative 
Code  by  increasing  the  membership  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  by  four 
(4),  to  be  chosen  by  the  Governor;  two 
from  the  House  and  two  from  the  Senate. 
The  additional  members  would  have  no 
right  to  vote. 

Increase  in  Hunting  License  Fees — H.  201 
would  amend  the  Game  Law  by  increasing 
the  resident  license  fee  from  $2.00  to  $3.00 
and  the  non-resident  fee  from  $15.00  to 
$22.50;  also  providing  that  the  increase  of 
$1.00  in  the  resident  fee,  and  $7.50  in  the 
non-resident,  must  be  used  for  stocking 
game. 

Woodchucks  and  Antlerless  Deer  Season — 
H.  78  would  amend  the  Game  Law  by  re- 
moving all  closed  seasons  on  woodchucks; 


also  granting  county  Commissioners  au- 
thority to  decide  whether  their  county  shall 
have  an  antlerless  deer  season,  and  distri- 
buting the  fees  for  special  deer  permits  to 
the  counties. 

Free  Hunting  Licenses — H.  141  would 
amend  the  Game  Law  by  providing  for 
free  resident  hunting  licenses  to  persons 
over  65  years  of  age. 

( Continued  on  Page  29) 


29,000  RABBITS 

Reports  from  Game  Protectors  covering 
trapping  operations  to  March  1 show  that  a 
total  of  29,069  cottontails  have  been  trapped 
and  transferred  from  areas  closed  to  hunting 
and  released  on  open  hunting  grounds. 

Success  has  been  due  to  the  splendid  spirit 
of  cooperation  of  Federal  and  municipal 
officials.  Several  thousand  rabbits  were  re- 
moved from  such  military  reservations  as 
Letterkenny  Depot,  Franklin  County;  Allen- 
wood  Depot,  Lycoming  and  Union  Counties; 
New  Cumberland  Depot;  Mechanicsburg 
Naval  Depot;  Camp  Reynolds  and  other 
areas  under  U.  S.  control.  Cities  and  bor- 
oughs in  Lehigh,  Berks,  Allegheny,  Mercer, 
Erie,  Blair  and  Dauphin  Counties  also  con- 
tributed heavily  to  the  total  catch. 

Boy  Scouts,  high  school  students  and  other 
youth  groups  have  performed  a commend- 
able job  in  making  these  bunnies  available 
for  public  sport. 

The  Commission  also  purchased  more  than 
74,000  Missouri  cottontails  for  release  this 
winter,  the  largest  number  purchased  since 
the  winter  of  1936-37.  Adding  these  74,000 
to  those  trapped  and  transferred  make  a 
total  of  more  than  103,000  live  cottontail 
rabbits  released  for  restocking  purposes  from 
December  1 to  March  1. 


LICENSE  INCREASE 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  nationwide  hunting  license  sales 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1946 
reached  an  all-time  high  of  9,854,313 — -an 
increase  of  1,660,217  licenses,  or  approxi- 
mately 20%  over  the  preceding  year!  The 
hunting  license  revenue  to  the  48  states 
reached  $19,805,444,  an  increase  of  $4,293,192, 
or  more  than  27%  above  that  of  the  1944-45 
fiscal  year. 

The  figures  also  show  another  extremely 
interesting  fact:  South  Dakota  leads  the 

country  in  hunting  license  revenue  with 
$1,958,331  which  represents  an  increase  of 
$871,209  or  80%  over  her  1944-45  total  Penn- 
sylvania and  Michigan,  standing  one-two 
in  1944-45  revenue,  dropped  second  and 
third  behind  the  famous  pheasant  hunting 
state,  with  $1,580,394  and  $1,319,278  respec- 
tively. 

In  number  of  licenses  issued,  however, 
Michigan  was  still  in  first  place  with  827,309 
and  Pennsylvania  second  with  678,228. 
Others  in  the  first  ten  included:  New  York 
third  with  676,117;  Ohio  fourth  with  579,326; 
Indiana  fifth  with  381,295;  California  sixth 
with  380,634;  Washington  seventh  with 
369,289;  Minnesota  eighth  with  355,997;  Illi- 
nois ninth  with  326,016;  and  Missouri  tenth 
with  314,833. 

Federal  Migratory  Waterfowl  or  “Duck 
Stamp”  sales  likewise  reached  a new  high 
with  a total  of  1,725,505  sold  in  the  1944-45 
fiscal  year,  an  increase  of  238,476  over  the 
preceding  year.  California  lead  with  131,009, 
just  nosing  out  Minnesota,  whose  sale  of 
stamps  totalled  130,757. 


Muzzle  loading  firearms  reigned  from  the 
fourteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century — five 
hundred  years,  more  or  less. 


Snow  reflects  about  75%  of  the  sunlight 
falling  upon  it. 
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REMEMBER? 

Do  you  remember  when  David  monop- 
olized the  whole  dining-room  floor  and 
most  of  the  table  with  cleaning  rods,  dirty 
rags,  and  a kit  of  tools  that  would  put  the 
mechanic  of  a B29  to  shame? 

Loving  hands  caressed  the  old  dark  wal- 
nut woodwork  and  massaged  it  with  sweet- 
smelling oils.  The  brown  curly  grain 
rivaled  the  gems  of  a Pharaoh  for  luster 
and  brilliance.  The  spotless  bore  gleamed 
imder  critical  inspection,  and  a light  film 
of  oil  guarded  the  noble  metal.  Watchful 
eyes  saw  to  it  that  this  was  ever  re- 
plenished, lest  a speck  of  rust  might  lodge 
itself  someplace  within  the  workings  of  this 
most  cherished  possession.  It  was  unthink- 
able that  neglect  might  jeopardize  the  purity 
of  this  weapon — as  unthinkable  as  for 
Mother  to  let  cooking  fats  accumulate  on 
the  bright  and  gleaming  pots  and  pans 
that  hung  in  orderly  fashion  in  the  kitchen 
pantry. 

Times  have  changed.  Though  firearms 
have  been  improved,  they  are  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course,  having  little  more  im- 
portance in  the  average  American  family 
than  a washing  machine  or  an  electric 
refrigerator.  The  first  auto  we  had  re- 
quired half  our  spare  time  to  polish  the 
brass,  wash  the  spokes  of  the  wheels,  and 
dust  the  leather  seat  cushions.  We  treated 
our  firearms  with  the  same  respect  in  days 
gone  by. 

This  neglect  of  the  old  shooting  iron 
cannot  be  attributed  to  the  development  of 
ammunition  that  does  not  cause  corrosion 
within  the  bore.  Granted  such  is  true  and 
that  one  might  never  feel  the  need  to  clean 
a gun’s  interior,  still  rust  may  attack  the 
outside — scratches  might  mar  the  woodwork 
— and  that  thrill  of  oiling  and  wiping  a fine 
piece  should  never  become  a lost  art  with 
the  sportsman. 

Possibly  the  fact  that  firearms  once  meant 
much  more  than  sport  and  recreation  to 


Americans  had  something  to  do  with  the 
indifference  with  which  they  are  regarded 
today.  In  frontier  times  “Old  Bess”  fre- 
quently decided  whether  the  family  was  to 
continue  eating,  or  for  that  matter  whether 
their  scalps  would  remain  intact  in  the 
places  that  scalps  like  to  grow.  Even  the 
fate  of  our  country  was  dependent  upon  in- 
dividual firearms  hanging  over  the  mantle 
— rather  than  muskets  in  the  Government 
Arsenal. 

Maybe  the  romance  of  firearms  is  dead. 
Bloody  mechanized  wars  that  we  are  ex- 
periencing remove  much  of  their  glamour. 
However,  we  still  believe  that  grimy  rags 
on  the  dining-room  table  and  a Dad  affec- 
tionately polishing  “Old  Bess”  is  part  of 
a normal  home  life.  We  still  can  recall 
the  thrill  of  witnessing  this  ritual — and  with 
glistening  eyes  peering  into  the  unknown 
future  but  seeing  clearly  the  day  when  we, 
too,  could  own  a gun  and  tread  the  marshes 
and  the  woodlands — and  be,  we  hoped, 
like  Dad. — North  Dakota  Outdoors. 


International  Sportsman’s  Guide 

A new  book  is  taking  form.  It  will  be  the 
finest  guide  to  good  fishing  and  hunting  ever 
published.  There  will  be  two  issues  in  1947  . . . 
SPRING  and  FALL  Frank  Dufresne  looked  at 
it  and  agreed  that  every  sportsman  will  want  a 
copy  of  each.  A limited  number  of  full  page 
ads  will  be  accepted  from  the  top  manufacturers, 
showing  the  new  equipment  for  1947.  It  goes  to 
press  December  20th,  1946;  it  appears  February 
10th,  1947.  There  will  be  150,000  copies.  Yes, 
we  have  the  paper  and  the  press  equipment. 
$1.00  per  copy;  $1.50  for  both  issues;  $2.50  for 
two  years;  $5.00  for  three  years. 

Write  The  Sportsmen’s  Club  of  America,  422 
S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  5,  Illinois. 


The  weasel  is  the  most  blood-thirsty 
killer  of  all  our  North  American  animals. 
His  favorite  pastime  is  to  run  amuck  on  a 
killing  spree.  He  does  not  have  to  be  hungry 
to  kill.  He  never  thinks  of  storing  food,  for 
there  is  nothing  provident  in  his  nature. 


WILDLIFE  BIG  BUSINESS 

Estimating  the  capitalized  value  of  wildlife 
resources  at  the  staggering  sum  of  $14,000,- 
000,000,  Frank  DuFrense,  of  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  sounds  some  worthy 
words  of  warning  to  the  sportsmen  of  this 
country.  Says  Mr.  DuFresne: 

“Fishing  and  hunting  is  big  business, 
really  big  business.  The  sportsman  in  this 
year  of  1947  is  going  to  spend  close  to  three 
billion  dollars  for  hooks,  bullets,  gadgets 
and  vehicles  to  go  places  on;  for  the  pleasure 
of  wading  the  cool  riffles  of  a trout  stream; 
for  tramping  the  open  fields  with  a gun 
under  his  arm;  for  camping  and  sleeping 
under  the  stars. 

“It  is  fitting  and  proper  at  this  time  when 
sales  of  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  are 
pyramiding  into  the  stratosphere  to  post  a 
few  warning  signs  along  the  trail  to  better 
fishing  and  hunting,  because  if  we  don’t 
it’s  soon  going  to  mean  poorer  fishing  . . . 
poorer  hunting. 

“The  signs  can  be  simple  little  things 
that  all  of  us  will  understand: 

“No  game  department  can  hope  to 
keep  pace  with  present  accelerating  de- 
mands. 

“Try  to  understand,  to  tolerate,  to 
support  shorter  periods  of  open  season, 
smaller  bag  limits,  when  your  game  de- 
partment prescribes  them. 

“Help  to  conserve  this  resource  from 
which  you  get  so  much  pleasure. 

“It’s  your  game.  Give  it  a break. 

“From  here  on  there  is  no  more  room 
for  free  riders;  every  one  of  us  must  help 
put  back  as  much  as  we  take  out.” 


CROW  CONVENTION 

The  Ninth  Annual  Convention  and  National 
Crow  Shoot  will  be  held  at  Grand  Rapids,  Ohio, 
on  Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday,  June  13,  14 
and  15,  1947.  All  crow  hunters  from  the  entire 
North  American  Continent  are  invited  to  par- 
ticipate. 

Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Grand  Rapids 
Sportsmen’s  Club  located  on  the  Maumee  River 
just  north  of  Grand  Rapids,  Ohio. 

Hotel  accommodations  can  be  secured  at; 

The  Rapids  Hotel,  Grand  Rapids,  Ohio. 

Wellington  Hotel,  Napoleon,  Ohio  (14  miles 
from  headquarters) . 

Ross  and  Milikin  Hotels,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio 
( 14  miles  from  headquarters) . 

Waldorf  Hotel,  Toledo,  Ohio  (25  miles  from 
headquarters) . 

Tents  and  comfortable  cots  to  accommodate 
over  250  persons  will  be  available  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Ohio,  at  a very  nominal  fee. 

(Campers  must  bring  their  own  blankets.) 

Hunting  Territory 

Hunting  areas  will  be  mapped  out  in  Lucas, 
Wood,  Henry  and  Fulton  Counties  in  Ohio;  also 
in  Lenawee  and  Hillsdale  Counties  in  Michigan. 

Awards 

The  “Rausenberger  Trophy”  owned  and  pre- 
sented annually  by  The  American  Crow  Hunters 
Association. 

The  “Sports  Afield  Trophy” — permanent  pos- 
session presented  each  year  by  Sports  Afield 
Magazine,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

The  “Miami  Valley  Outdoors  Trophy” — perma- 
nent possession  presented  by  Dayton  Journal 
Herald. 

Numerous  merchandise  awards  to  "Runners 
Up.” 
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SKEET  SHOOTERS  ORGANIZE 

The  nation’s  skeet  shooters  have  finally 
got  the  strong  national  organization  they 
have  been  striving  to  bring  into  being  for 
years. 

The  new  National  Skeetshooting  Associa- 
tion, which  was  incorporated  in  Delaware 
a few  weeks  back,  will  give  to  the  shotgun 
addicts  the  same  strong  country-wide  asso- 
ciation that  the  small-bore  rifle  and  pistol 
shooters  have  in  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation. 

For  the  present,  to  put  the  NSA  on  its 
feet,  the  NRA  will  work  closely  with  the 
new  body,  making  available  to  it  all  of 
the  NRA’s  facilities,  officers,  and  staff.  The 
NSA  intends  to  pattern  itself  after  the  NRA 
as  to  registered  tournaments,  service  to 
shooters,  types  of  publications,  et  cetera. 

Temporary  headquarters  of  the  NSA  will 
be  in  the  National  Rifle  Association  Build- 
ing, at  600  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  N.  W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Officials  of  the  National  Skeetshooting 
Association  are:  John  A.  LaFore,  Jr.,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  President;  Alex 
H.  Kerr,  of  Beverly  Hills,  California,  Vice- 
President;  and  C.  B.  Lister,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Secretary-Treasurer.  Mr.  Lister  is 
also  Executive-Director-Secretary  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association. 

A broad  program  for  the  development  of 
forest  lands  in  the  United  States  to  meet 
continuing  high-level  requirements  for 
wood  and  wood  products  was  proposed  rec- 
ently by  the  American  Forestry  Association. 
The  proposals  climaxed  a nationwide  sur- 
vey of  the  effects  of  war  drains  on  the 
country’s  timberlands  and  their  capacity 
to  meet  postwar  needs. 

Keynoting  the  need  for  greatly  increased 
cooperative  action  by  state,  federal  and  pri- 
vate interests,  the  association’s  program, 
submitted  to  its  membership  for  approval, 
calls  for  greater  emphasis  on  state  and  pri- 
vate responsibility  in  the  handling  of  forest 
producing  lands,  including  state  action  to 
curb  destructive  timber  cutting;  a record- 
breaking  tree  planting  project  of  20  million 
acres  during  the  next  12  years;  greatly  in- 
tensified action  to  bring  all  forest  lands 
under  protection  from  fire;  and  a vigorous 
nationwide  expansion  of  forestry  education, 
including  advice  and  technical  assistance  to 
the  four  million  owners  of  small  forest 
properties  who  control  57  percent  of  the 
commercial  forest  land  of  the  United  States. 


Dressing  and  Cooking  Venison  is  the  name  of 
a new  recipe  pamphlet  just  released  by  the 
School  of  Agriculture,  The  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  It  is  known  as  Circular  300  and  a care- 
ful perusal  of  it  fairly  makes  your  mouth  water. 
Aside  from  numerous  recipes  which  were  tried 
out  by  the  domestic  science  department  using 
deer  furnished  by  the  Game  Commission — such 
as  roast  venison,  broiled  steaks  and  chops, 
pan-fried,  deerburgers,  swiss  steak,  meat  loaf, 
pot  roast,  stew,  mincemeat,  biscuit  roll,  etc. — 
the  pamphlet  also  goes  on  to  tell  how  to  pro- 
perly dress  a deer,  skin  it,  cut  it  up,  preserve 
it,  yes  even  com  and  make  sausage  out  of  it. 
Well  illustrated  and  well  written  this  is  a 
booklet  no  deer  hunter  or  the  little  woman 
who  is  always  waiting  for  him  to  bring  home  the 
bacon  can  be  without.  Someday  he  will  kill 
a deer  and  then  this  information  will  really  come 
in  handy.  Write  State  College  School  of  Agri- 
culture for  a copy.  It  is  free. 
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North  American 

Deer  Kill  for 

1946 

State  or 

Deer 

Deer 

Province 

Hunters 

Kill 

Arizona  

35.792* 

5.006* 

Arkansas  

12,684* 

1,687 

California  

210.327* 

38.129 

Colorado  

55.000* 

28.194 

Idaho  

60,559 

21,270* 

Michigan  

269,977 

97,221 

Minnesota  

119.337 

69,335 

Mississippi  

12.000* 

5,000* 

Missouri  

11,191 

882 

Montana  

53.779 

20,000* 

Nebraska  

448t 

351 

New  Mexico  

24,851* 

8,282" 

New  York  

202,732 

11,969* 

North  Dakota  

14.000* 

5,000* 

Ohio  

7.682 

63 

Oklahoma  

5,524 

469 

Pennsylvania  

282.677* 

25.660 

South  Dakota  

6,975 

4.317 

Utah  

89,400* 

50,835* 

Virginia  

13,500* 

4,550* 

Washington  

142,149 

20,000* 

Wisconsin  

134,000 

37,527* 

Wyoming  

31.073 

9,024 

Alberta  

9.883 

4,941* 

British  Col.  **  

1,994** 

728** 

Manitoba  

15,000+ 

7,789’ 

New  Brunswick  .... 

31,140 

15,500* 

Nova  Scotia  

29,327 

20,124 

Ontario  

55.000* 

33.000* 

* Estimated, 
t Permits  restricted. 
**  Nonresidents  only. 
+ Plus. 
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COLLEGE  GUNSMITH  COURSE 

A two-year  course  in  gunsmith  training, 
believed  by  school  authorities  to  be  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  the  nation,  is  soon  to  open 
at  Trinidad  Junior  College,  Trinidad, 
Colorado. 

In  announcing  the  new  course,  Dwight 
C.  Baird,  president,  said  the  college  had  re- 
ceived inquiries  and  applications  from 
twenty-two  states.  Many  of  these  came  from 
former  service  men  whose  interest  in  fire- 
arms had  been  awakened  during  the  war 
and  who  wanted  to  make  a life’s  work  as 
gunsmiths. 

The  idea  for  the  new  course  came  from 
P.  O.  Ackley,  nationally  known  gunsmith 
and  operator  of  a Trinidad  gunshop.  He  re- 
ceived many  inquiries  from  men  wanting 
to  learn  his  trade  and,  not  wishing  to  under- 
take the  training  of  apprentices  himself,  he 
referred  the  applicants  to  the  college. 


CROW  LECTURE 

Bert  Popowski,  3408  Jones  Street.  Omaha  5, 
Nebraska,  author  of  a splendid  book  on  crow 
shooting,  offers  an  illustrated  lecture  on  the 
subject  using  color  movies.  His  fee  is  $35  and 
expenses  for  putting  on  a crow-shooting  talk, 
demonstrating  the  several  effective  calls  used 
in  such  hunting,  citing  the  destructiveness  of  the 
crow,  and  showing  the  movies. 


Photo  by  Paul  A.  Woods 

Canonsburg  Foxhunters  Association,  with  an  active  membership  of  forty  men,  and  three 
of  the  best  hounds  in  the  area,  are  causing  Sir  Reynard  plenty  of  trouble  judging  by  one 
of  their  best  days  afield.  As  the  accompanying  photos  show,  they  shot  two  red  foxes,  cap- 
tured another  alive,  and  dug  out  two  dens  of  five  and  seven  respectively,  for  a total  kill  of 
fifteen. 


Members  of  West  Shore  Gun  Club,  Lemoyne,  were  hosts  to  over  125  guests  recently  in  the 
basement  den  of  Edward  Ott,  restaurant  owner.  Left  to  right  Mr.  Ott:  Manny  Bucher:  Paul 
Barkley;  Peck  Gregor;  Jams  Brctz;  Walter  Gardner;  Guy  Koehler;  Russ  Eichelberger  and 
Matt  Fraser. 
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CROSSWORD  PUZZLE 

BY  STANLEY  ORR 


Across 

1.  Blood  thirsty  killer  with 
a valuable  fur.  No  bag 
limit 

5.  Best  place  to  sleep 
8.  Not  early 

12.  Wood-wind  instrument 

13.  Age 

14.  Garden  flower 

15.  Saucy 

16.  Girl’s  name 

17.  Coin 

18.  Left  the  stage 
20.  Lubricate 

22.  Behold! 

23.  What  a bear  is,  after  his 
winter  sleep 

24.  Offered 

27.  Trappers  income  product 

28.  Celestial  body 

32.  Prevaricate 

33.  To  burrow 

34.  Pass  a rope  through  a 
block 

35.  Landed  property 

37.  Became  coated  with  FeCb 

38.  Snow  coasters 

39.  How  you  feel  when  you 
miss  an  easy  shot 

40.  Exist 

41.  Word  or  phrase 

42.  Road  groove 

43.  Forms  of  esthetic  expres- 
sion 

44.  Persia 

46.  Correlative  of  “either” 

47.  Metal  tag  used  in  ears  of 
cattle  for  identification 

50.  Mental  images  while  sleep- 
ing 

54.  Flutter 

55.  A hound  dog’s  cry 

57.  Operatic  solo 

58.  Prefix  meaning  “distant” 


59.  It  wrecks  your  radiator 
when  you  forget  your 
anti-freeze 

60.  Willing  to  pay  it,  but  can’t 
find  a place 

61.  Embryo  of  next  years  crop 

62.  Spread  for  drying 

63.  Seasoning  for  roast  pheas- 
ant 

Down 

1.  Sulk 

2.  Wild  goat  of  Europe 

3.  Seaweed  used  as  food  in 


Japan 

4.  Cook  a rabbit  stew  in  this 

5.  Draw  this  on  your  deer 
before  you  shoot 

6.  Sea  eagle 

7.  Peril 

8.  You  had  better  have  these 
before  you  hunt 

9.  Location 

10.  Cans 

11.  Noble  Italian  family 
19.  Prefix  meaning  “dawn” 

21.  Sun  God  of  Egypt 

23.  Strap  bolt 

24.  Gave  benediction  to 

25.  Passageway  between  rows 
of  seats 

26.  Hold  back 

27.  Exclamation  of  reproach 

29.  Wild  tribesman  of  Siberia 

30.  Turn  aside 

31.  Interprets  (Obs.) 

33.  Pink  elephants  and  green 
horses  (Abbr.) 

34.  Red  ochre 

36.  Permitted  to  enter 

37.  Large  rodent  pest 

39.  Our  star  of  light  and  heat 

42.  Hunter’s  main  crop.  Bag 
limit,  4 daily,  20  for  the 
season;  Nov.  1 to  Nov.  30 

43.  Behind  in  payments 

45.  Same  as  21  down 

46.  Correlative  of  “either” 

47.  Newts 

48.  Toward  the  sheltered  side 

49.  Stir  up  anger 

50.  Stained 

51.  Site 

52.  Chinese  dynasty 

53.  Over  feed 
56.  High  card 


ANSWERS  TO  LAST  MONTH’S  PUZZLE 
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“Are  you  sure  I’ll  see  a bear  when  we  get  to 
the  other  side,  Mike?” 


PENNSYLVANIA 

COUNTIES 

C B S T K S 

0 H E R O N 
S M C D F Y 
T G A V D R 

1 O R E P E 
NEB  I K L 

How  well  do  you  know  Pennsylvania? 
There  are  19  counties  hidden  in  this  months 
word-block.  If  you  find  14  of  them,  you  are 
better  than  average  in  your  geographical 
knowlegde. 

Use  any  letter  as  often  as  you  please,  but 
move  only  to  adjoining  letters  in  any  direc- 
tion. For  example,  take  the  letter  “G”  in 
the  fourth  line  and  spell  “Greene.” 

Answers  on  Page  32 


The  Greater  Femdale  Sportsmen’s  Club,  in 
existence  less  than  seven  years,  has  quite  a 
record  of  accomplishments.  Its  first  project  was 
to  build  a pheasant  pen  at  a cost  of  more  than 
$200.00.  The  next  year  it  leased  a farm  near 
Ogletown  for  a temporary  headquarters.  Then 
it  purchased  the  Risher  farm  of  131  acres,  lo- 
cated about  a mile  off  the  Somerset  Pike,  ac- 
quiring an  official  Charter  September  1944.  The 
next  spring  the  members  purchased  and  planted 
2,000  trees  on  the  club  farm.  . 

They  also  purchased  an  additional  50  acres, 
adjoining  the  club  farm  including  a beautiful 
trout  stream.  Since  the  club  was  organized  it 
has  purchased  and  released  1,000  rabbits  and 
has  raised  more  than  800  ringnecks.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  engaged  in  a landscaping  pro- 
ject at  the  farm.  When  that  job  is  finished  the 
members  will  have  a fine  recreational  center. 
The  club  is  also  backing  the  movement  for  a 
700-acre  dam  near  Green  Gables  on  the  Somer- 
set Pike. 

This  year  it  will  again  raise  day-old  pheasant 
chicks  with  an  order  pending  for  400. — Donald 
Alwine,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


A motorist  traveling  through  the  Monarda 
woods  of  Maine  at  night  had  a chance  to 
clock  the  speed  of  a moose  recently,  accord- 
ing to  Earle  Doucette  of  the  Maine  Depart- 
ment Commission.  The  moose  stepped  into 
the  road  as  the  vehicle  approached.  For  a 
mile  and  a half  the  animal  managed  to  main- 
tain a speed  of  42  miles  an  hour. 


The  almond  tree  is  a native  of  subtropical 
China,  Persia,  Syria  and  Asia  Minor. 
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LITTLE  BLACK  DEVILS  OF  FOREST  AND  STREAM 

By  A.  B.  CHAMPLAIN 


SNOW,  sleet  and  rain  alternating  with 
sunshine  and  mixed  with  early  blossoms 
and  optimistic  bees  and  butterflies  make 
March  an  intriguing  month.  Winter  and 
spring  sparring  for  supremacy  challenge  us 
outdoorsmen  to  take  chances  in  looking  for 
adventures.  Between  the  conditions  of  drift- 
ing snow  or  muddy  roads  we  manage  some- 
how to  get  into  the  hills  and  valleys.  Upon 
arriving  we  find  that  other  creatures  have 
been  active  ahead  of  us.  We  see  the  flash 
of  the  white-tail’s  flag  and  late  in  the 
month  we  glimpse  our  first  woodchuck.  He 
has  awakened  from  his  winter  siesta  and 
become  curious  about  the  outdoors  again. 
Perhaps  the  fox  sparrows  stop  to  investi- 
gate local  conditions  on  their  way  north,  or 
a phoebe,  teetering  on  a twig,  visualizes  the 
nest  she  is  going  to  plaster  on  the  side  of 
the  cabin.  Now  marsh  marigolds  begin 
blooming  along  the  edge  of  the  swamp  and 
the  midges,  gnats  and  little  flies  start  ap- 
pearing by  the  millions  from  the  magic  hat 
of  old  Dame  Nature. 

Among  the  insects  that  begin  to  attract 
attention  in  our  mountain  areas  during  early 
spring  are  the  tiny  biting  black  flies.  (Fam- 
ily Simuliidae).  It  is  difficult  to  convince 
anyone  that  these  pestiferous  winged  blood- 
suckers have  any  qualities  of  interest;  how- 
ever, if  we  pry  into  their  private  lives  we 
may  find  a few  facts  worth  gossiping  about. 
Black  flies  or  Buffalo  gnats  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  are  active  in  the  adult  or 
fly  stage  during  the  first  reed  warm  days  of 
spring  and  for  several  months  thereafter. 
These  blood-thirsty  gnats  emerge  in  swarms 
and  are  generally  met  along  mountain  roads 
or  streams  in  or  near  forest  areas  during  the 
daylight  hours.  It  is  at  this  time  these  little 
black  devils  bring  misery  and  disillusion  to 
many  persons  who  have  gone  into  the  woods 
or  along  streams  for  pleasure  and  relaxation. 

In  case  you  are  not  already  acquainted 
with  the  little  heavy  bodied  hump-backed 
pests  of  which  there  are  a number  of 
species,  you  would  find  they  vary  in  size 
from  less  than  Vs  of  an  inch  to  about  1/6 
of  an  inch  long  with  a wing  spread  of  al- 
most % inch.  Among  the  nasty  habits  of 
black  flies  is  their  tendency  to  gather  in  the 
air  around  the  head  and  body  of  a pros- 
pective victim.  With  fast  jerky  motions  they 


aim  for  a landing  space.  This  is  generally 
your  face,  while  occasionally  an  inquisitive 
individual  will  sail  into  your  open  mouth. 
All  this  causes  discomfort  and  the  remain- 
ing black-flies  which  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  get  into  your  eyes,  alight  on  your 
body.  With  greedy  alertness  they  run  about 
over  your  skin  until  they  find  a tender  spot. 
Then  with  no  compunction  whatever  they 
drill  a hole  in  your  hide  and  siphon  out  your 
blood  until  they  are  well  filled  up.  Then 
adding  insult  to  injury  they  inject  a venom 
into  the  wound  that  often  causes  an  in- 
flammatory condition  afterward.  Some  per- 
sons are  more  susceptible  than  others  to 
these  bites  and  cases  of  serious  illness  have 


Typical  black  fly  stream. 


been  recorded.  Black  flies  or  Buffalo  gnats 
are  also  known  to  attack  animals.  Domestic 
animals  may  be  treated  and  helped  when 
this  condition  arises  but  the  poor  wild  ani- 
mals must  find  remedies  of  their  own  or 
become  accustomed  to  the  bites  and  loss  of 
blood. 

Adult  black  flies  lay  their  eggs  along 
streams  and  in  running  water  of  mountain 
brooks.  It  is  said  that  one  female  will  lay 
almost  500  eggs.  The  immature  or  young 
of  these  insects  known  as  the  larvae,  attach 
themselves  to  stones,  logs,  sticks  and  other 
materials  in  the  stream  by  means  of  a disk 
like  sucker  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body. 


Many  black  fly  larvae  are  generally  clustered 
together  in  this  manner  on  the  surface  of  a 
stone,  or  some  other  object  in  running  water 
Black  fly  larvae  feed  upon  miscroscopic  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  matter  in  the  water,  which 
they  collect  with  two  fan-shaped  organs 
s’tuated  on  the  head  and  adapted  for  this 
purpose. 

Upon  completing  their  young  or  larval 
period  the  immature  black  flies  spin  cocoons 
which  they  fasten  to  the  objects  upon  which 
they  were  previously  anchored.  It  is  from 
these  cocoons  that  the  adult  winged  flies  will 
issue  to  make  life  miserable  for  warm 
blooded  creatures. 

Recommendations  for  the  control  of  these 
pests  have  been  made  by  various  outhorities. 
Removal  of  stones,  brush  and  similar  ma- 
terials from  streams  reduces  the  opportunity 
for  breeding.  However  this  is  seldom  prac- 
ticable. 

The  use  of  pyrethrum  in  streams  near 
camp  sites  has  been  recommended  as  a 
black  fly  larvicide  but  fish  may  be  injured 
by  this  procedure.  Any  chemicals  used  to 
kill  the  water-living  stages  of  the  Black 
fly  would  also  most  likely  destroy  or  injure 
fish.  * 

It  has  been  but  a short  time  since  many 
of  our  new  and  most  potent  insecticides  have 
been  discovered.  It  is  possible,  after  care- 
ful studies  and  tests  have  been  made  by  re- 
sponsible persons  with  these  materials,  that 
there  will  be  something  definite  to  offer  as 
a complete  control  for  these  and  related 
pests. 

As  a relief  around  camp  sites  smudges 
have  proven  quite  effective.  Also  an  appli- 
cation of  dusts  containing  one  per  cent  of 
DDT  applied  with  a hand  duster  around  a 
camp  wall  give  protection  to  that  immediate 
area  for  approximately  a week.  Sides  of 
buildings,  lawns  or  shrubbery  around  the 
camp  site  should  be  included  in  this  treat- 
ment. Commercial  repellents  for  use  on  the 
skin  or  bodies  of  persons  who  go  into  black 
fly  territory  have  been  tried  with  varying 
success.  Some  outdoorsmen  use  a mixture 
of  kerosene  oil  and  mutton  tallow  to  grease 
exposed  portions  of  skin. 

These  same  suggestions  might  also  apply 
to  the  punkies  or  no-see-ums,  those  tiny 
flies  that  follow  as  black  flies  disappear. 


MUCH  DESPISED  CITY  HUNTER— from  page  5 


shudders.  On  the  other  hand,  safety  is 
dinned  into  the  city  hunter.  He  hears  it  at 
club  meetings,  he  sees  it  in  newspapers  and 
in  magazines.  In  addition,  he  goes  into  the 
country  to  hunt  well  aware  that  he  is  con- 
sidered a “city  hunter”  until  he  proves  him- 
self capable  and,  consequently,  he  remem- 
bers the  lessons  he  has  learned. 

Of  course,  all  country  men  are  not  care- 
less and  all  city  men  are  not  careful;  but 
it  is  wrong  to  condemn  the  city  hunter 
alone.  I have  watched  too  many  farmers 
and  their  city  guests  hunt  together  to  be- 
lieve that  merely  living  in  the  country  gives 
anyone  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  safety. 


And  I’ve  also  seen  some  city  hunters  do 
some  damn-fool  things. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  conservation 
was  born  in  the  cities,  but  it  certainly  was 
encouraged  in  its  infancy  by  city  men. 
There  is  a reasonable  explanation  for  this, 
too.  City  men  interested  in  hunting  could 
get  together  and  talk  over  their  problems 
much  easier  than  country  inhabitants  could 
and  did  so.  Early  conservation  leaders  often 
were  city  men  who  loved  the  outdoors  pas- 
sionately and  were  in  a position  to  foster 
improvements.  Sportsmen’s  clubs  sprang  up 
in  the  large  cities,  the  smaller  cities  and  the 
towns. 


The  record  of  conservation  shows  that 
wise  laws  and  other  measures  practically 
had  to  be  forced  upon  the  people  of  the 
States  and  particularly  upon  those  land- 
owners  who  considered  all  game  and  fish 
on  their  possessions  as  much  their  property 
as  the  cattle  in  their  meadows. 

Whether  they  were  right  or  wrong  in 
that  belief  of  ownership  of  game  and  fish, 
we  know  that  this  State’s  deer  were  killed 
off,  the  upland  plover  and  the  flicker  nearly 
became  extinct,  trout  streams  were  depleted 
and  all  small  game  suffered.  The  much- 
( Continued  on  Page  31) 
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“On  the  last  Thursday  of  the  past  deer  season, 
on  the  post  marking  the  Dauphin  Schuylkill 
County  line,  there  was  hung  an  illegal  spike 
buck  head  along  with  a notice  pencilled  on  a 
calendar  sheet  stating  that  ‘KILROY  WAS  HERE!’ 
Game  Protectors  Harold  Harter  and  Jackson 
Kepner  found  it  and  told  me  about  it  when 
they  came  in.  I immediately  wrote  on  a 
calendar  sheet  also  ‘All  right  Kilroy  we  were 
here  too.  Watch  your  step,’  but  added  no  sig- 
nature. 

“There  was  a house  about  a hundred  yards 
from  the  marking  post.  The  residents  could  see 
us  working  there  right  along  searching  cars,  etc. 
It  was  an  important  place  as  it  was  the  boundary 
of  the  antlerless  deer  season  district.  Game 
Protector  Mark  Motter  had  trouble  with  some 
of  the  persons  in  the  house  and  arrested  one 
of  them  a year  or  so  ago.  I thought  they  might 
be  the  Kilroy  jokesters. 

“The  next  day  Mr.  Kepner  accosted  some  hun- 
ters farther  down  Clarks  Valley.  Two  of  them 
had  licenses  that  did  not  jibe  with  their  make- 
up. They  turned  out  to  be  two  fellows  from 
Iowa  visiting  the  house  of  the  Kilroys  and  had 
borrowed  those  people’s  licenses. 

“They  paid  their  fines;  so  did  the  Kilroys.” — 
Deputy  Game  Protector  Roger  L.  Franke,  Millers- 
burg,  February,  1947. 


“A  Jewel  Tea  Company  route  salesman  had 
an  unusual  experience  the  other  day.  While 
driving  along  the  road  both  sides  of  his  wind- 
shield were  shattered  by  a pigeon  and  a hawk. 
The  hawk  was  chasing  the  pigeon  and  the  swift- 
ness of  their  flight  plus  the  speed  of  the  truck 
made  a mess  of  the  windshield.  I received  this 
report  from  Mr.  George  Adams,  proprietor  of 
the  Elyad  Gas  Station,  Elysburg.  The  name  of 
the  salesman  and  the  species  of  hawk  is  un- 
known.”— Game  Protector  Clyde  E.  Laubach, 
Sunbury.  Northumberland  County. 


“Donald  Feaster,  R.  D.  Lewisburg,  was  at  my 
headquarters  the  other  day  and  told  me  about 
a fox  hunt  that  a group  of  sportsmen  put  on 
near  the  Federal  Penitentiary  Reservation.  They 
started  a red  fox  which  ran  across  some  open 
fields  where  it  was  spotted  by  crows  which  came 
down  by  the  hundreds  to  attack  it.  The  fox 
apparently  figured  he  could  escape  them  by 
swimming  Buffalo  Creek,  which  he  did,  but  the 
crows  were  waiting  for  him  on  the  other  side. 
Mr.  Fox  attempted  to  swim  the  creek  the  second 
time,  but  before  this  journey  was  completed 
one  of  the  hunters  gave  him  a dose  of  lead 
poisoning,  therefore  ending  the  career  of  Mr. 
Reynard  who  probably  has  eaten  a good  number 
of  ringnecks  and  other  species  of  small  game 
which  seek  refuge  on  the  reservation  where  no 
hunting  is  allowed.” — Game  Protector  M.  B. 
Wells,  Lewisburg,  February,  1947. 


“While  checking  the  taxidermists  in  this  sec- 
tion I came  upon  two  freaks  of  nature  in  the 
shop  of  Mr.  Krebs  in  Shamokin.  One  was  an 
albino  rabbit  that  was  killed  this  past  year  near 
Stonington.  While  it  was  not  pure  white,  but 
rather  a very  light  brown,  it  had,  according  to 
Mr.  Krebs,  pink  eyes.  It  was  about  the  size  of 
a half  grown  rabbit.  The  other  freak  was  a deer 
head.  The  horns  came  out  of  the  head  naturally 
then  bent  downward  along  the  side  of  the  head 
about  eight  or  ten  inches  and  then  curved  up 
again  about  two  inches.  I asked  Mr.  Krebs  to 
have  the  owner  take  a picture  of  it  and  either 
give  it  to  me  or  send  it  in  for  Game  News.”- — 
Game  Protector  Clyde  E.  Laubach,  Sunbury. 
February,  1947. 


“I  do  not  know  how  the  deer  know  that  it 
is  lunch  hour  on  Game  Lands  No.  93,  but  on 
the  area  where  Deputies  Leach  and  Kriner  and 
myself  are  working  we  find  that  as  soon  as  we 
go  to  our  shanty  for  lunch  the  deer  emerge  from 
the  nearby  thickets  and  feed  on  the  cuttings 
until  we  return.  We  have  from  5 to  15  deer  with 
us  every  day.” — Game  Protector  Frank  E.  Couse, 
DuBois.  February,  1947. 


“Since  I moved  to  York  County  I have  seen 
several  Mergansers  feeding  in  the  Big  Conewago 
Creek.  It  is  seldom  that  I see  any  other  species 
except  the  Red-breasted  Merganser.  On  the  after- 
noon of  February  8,  with  the  temperature  10 
degrees  above  zero,  I had  a most  pleasing  ex- 
perience. Deputy  Charles  E.  Kline  and  I were 
on  patrol  along  the  Conewago  when  we  suddenly 
spied  a male  and  female  American  Merganser, 
a male  Red-breasted  Merganser  and  a male 
Hooded  Merganser.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  the 
color  scheme  that  was  presented  by  these  birds 
upon  the  water.  This  entire  picture  was  rather 
unusual  due  to  the  snow  and  ice.  These  birds 
were  feeding  on  the  bottom  and  were  attracted 
by  the  open  water  which  failed  to  freeze  at  that 
particular  location.” — Game  Protector  Roy  W. 
Trexler,  York.  February,  1947. 


“While  at  the  site  of  former  Refuge  506A  on 
February  8,  checking  streams  from  active  beaver 
dams  I took  much  interest  in  the  amount  of  game 
signs  in  this  area.  I saw  the  tracks  of  two 


turkeys,  one  squirrel,  three  foxes  and  very  few 
deer  in  walking  a distance  of  nearly  five  miles.” 
— Game  Protector  Jos.  W.  Kistner,  Howard. 
February,  1947. 


“On  February  17,  while  going  into  Maxwell 
Mine  I observed  something  a little  unusual  that 
I thought  I’d  pass  along  to  you.  I saw  a weasel 
carrying  a rat  about  % of  a mile  inside  of  the 
mine.  I gave  chase  but  was  unable  to  catch 
him.  Two  days  later  near  the  same  spot  I saw 
a small  owl  and  there  the  weasel  was  again. 
The  next  morning  the  owl  was  dragged  under  a 
pipeline.  I am  trying  to  catch  this  weasel  with 
bloody  meat  but  so  far  no  luck.” — Charles  Shi- 
pek,  Grindstone. 


“One  very  interesting  incident  came  to  light 
during  the  past  beaver  season — a believe  it  or 
not  incident.  Several  trappers  approaching  their 
sets  along  the  Upper  Sheriff  Creek,  Warren 
County,  saw  a deer  standing  along  the  dam.  Upon 
approaching  closer  they  found  that  the  animal 
was  caught  in  one  of  their  No.  4 traps  and 
could  not  escape.  It  took  four  men  to  subdue 
and  release  it.  The  deer  ran  away,  none  the 
worse  for  its  experience.  The  set  was  made 
in  about  eight  inches  of  water  and  the  deer 
was  caught  between  th  hoof  and  dew  hoof.” — 
James  A.  Brown,  Special  Services  Assistant,  Oil 
City,  February,  1947. 


"While  patrolling  in  beaver  season,  February, 
1947,  I counted  more  than  one  hundred  deer  in 
thirty  minutes  travel. 

“Blue  Grosbeaks  were  observed  during  the 
month  of  February  at  no  less  than  ten  different 
locations  in  Lycoming  and  Sullivan  Counties.  I 
have  observed  Evening  Grosbeaks  different  win- 
ters but  this  is  my  first  observation  of  Blue 
Grosbeaks  this  far  North.” — Game  Protector  Earl 
E.  Smith,  Williamsport,  February,  1947. 


“The  Shippensburg  Fish  and  Game  Association 
recently  purchased  a pair  of  fox  hounds,  and 
are  having  some  real  sport  and  recreation  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays.  Five  red  foxes  were 
killed  by  club  members  during  the  month  of 
February.  All  bounty  money  is  placed  in  the 
club  treasury  to  help  cover  the  cost  of  feeding 
the  hounds,  and  for  restocking  game. 

“The  Shippensburg  Fish  and  Game  Association, 
and  the  L.S.I.  Sportsmen’s  Association  at  Orrs- 
town,  at  their  February  meetings  voted  to  pur- 
chase Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  bird  charts 
for  the  schools  of  Shippensburg  and  Orrstown 
Boroughs,  also  all  rural  schools  in  Southampton, 
Lurgan  and  Letterkenny  Townships,  Franklin 
County,  and  Southampton,  Hopewell,  North  New- 
ton, South  Newton  and  Shippensburg  Townships, 
Cumberland  County.  The  charts  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  schools  as  an  aid  in  related  studies.” 
— Game  Protector  George  D.  Bretz,  Shippens- 
burg. February,  1947. 

( Continued  on  Page  32) 
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A night’s  catch  of  rabbits  during'  the  trapping 
program.  Left  to  right:  Student  Officer  Shirey, 
Deputy  Leslie,  Student  Officer  Shank,  and  Bob 
Leslie. 

Photo  by  John  S.  Shuler. 


The  Derry  Twp.  Sportsmen’s  Association, 
Bradenville,  has  started  a series  of  fox  hunts, 
has  purchased  numerous  rabbits  for  stocking,  and 
plans  to  raise  day-old  pheasant  chicks. 


The  Clinton  County  Fish  and  Game  Associa- 
tion has  set  a goal  of  4,000  members  for  1047. 
The  association  has  grown  from  19  directors  and 
419  members  in  1942  to  105  directors  and  3,706 
members  in  1946.  The  member  who  sells  the 
largest  number  of  memberships  receives  a Wool- 
rich  Hunting  coat,  second  the  trousers,  third 
the  shirt;  Any  member  who  sells  25  memberships 
receives  three  Missouri  rabbits  to  stock. 


Sportsmen’s  associations  which  have  not  yet 
seen  a copy  of  the  Sportsmen’s  Club  Bulletin 
published  by  Sports  Afield  should  write  The 
Sportsmen’s  Club  Director,  Sports  Afield,  405 
Second  Avenue,  South,  Minneapolis  1.  Minne- 
sota. 


The  Punxsutawney  Sportsmen’s  Club,  one  of 
the  largest  in  Jefferson  County  closed  1946  with 
658  paid  up  members.  It  raised  and  released  226 
ringneck  pheasants  and  stocked  21,900  trout  and 
180  cans  of  fingerlings. 


Nearly  400  rabbits  have  been  purchased  and 
released  by  the  Lavelle  Fish  and  Game  Asso- 
ciation. More  and  more  clubs  are  purchasing 
cottontails  to  supplement  those  stocked  by  the 
Commission. 


The  Unami  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Asso- 
ciation plans  to  tatto  the  ears  of  the  rabbits 
it  releases  to  determine  the  success  of  its  stock- 
ing program. 


The  Greater  Ferndale  Sportsmen’s  Club,  since 
it  was  organized  April  11,  1940,  has  built  a 

pheasant  pen  costing  over  $200;  signed  a lease 


for  renting  a farm  near  Ogletown;  purchased 
another  farm  of  131  acres  for  $2300;  purchased 
and  planted  1,000  evergreen  trees  and  1,000 
black  walnut  on  the  farm;  and  purchased  an 
additional  fifty  acres  for  $1,500,  same  having  a 
beautiful  trout  stream  running  through  it  which 
adjoins  the  Club’s  farm. 

The  club  has  also  purchased  and  released  over 
950  rabbits  and  raised  over  800  ringnecks.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  paying  over  $2,000  to  have  the 
farm  landscaped  so  when  it  is  finished  the  mem- 
bers will  have  a fine  recreational  center.  The 
club  is  supporting  a movement  for  a 700-acre 
dam  near  Green  Gables  on  the  Somerset  Pike  for 
camping,  picnics,  skating,  boating,  fishing,  and 
swimming. 

It  has  the  largest  membership  in  the  South 
Central  District  and  each  member  received  a 
membership  card  and  button  with  the  club 
emblem  on  it.  The  club  is  a member  of  the 
Cambria  County  Sportsmen’s  Association. 


Two  newly  formed  clubs  were  recently  ad- 
mitted to  the  Lehigh  County  Federation — the 
Nimrod  and  Wildlife  Association,  Alburtis  and 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Pointer  and  Setter  Club, 
Allentown. 

$3,340.33  was  spent  during  1946  by  member 
clubs  of  the  federation  for  the  purchase  of  fish, 
game,  trees  and  other  conservation  material. 
This  year  $8,254.52  will  be  spent  for  the  same 
purposes  in  what  is  expected  to  be  the  largest 
stocking  program  ever  undertaken  by  private 
clubs  in  the  wildlife  conservation  program  of 
Pennsylvania. 


A crow  hunting  club  was  formed  at  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Montour  County  Fish  and  Game 
Conservation  Club.  Doyle  Hathaway,  who  has 
hunted  old  corvus  and  his  tribe  for  over  36 
years,  is  going  to  head  up  the  new  group. 


The  Conewago  Rod  and  Gun  Club.  Elizabeth- 
town, recently  voted  to  purchase  34  sets  of  bird 
charts  for  the  local  schools.  Previously  the  club 
purchased  34  sets  of  the  four  colored  wildlife 
booklets  prepared  for  supplementary  reading  in 
the  third  to  eighth  grades. 


The  Elstonville  Sportsmen’s  Association  which 
was  just  recently  organized  also  voted  to  pur- 
chase bird  charts  for  the  local  schools. 


ARMSTRONG  COUNTY  SPORTS- 
MEN’S LEAGUE  NEWS 

The  Cowansville  Sportsmen's  Association  has 
been  distributing  quite  a lot  of  game  feed 
this  winter. 

The  Bridgeburg  District  Sportsmen’s  Associa- 
tion is  going  full  steam  ahead  on  securing  land 
for  a suitable  club  house. 

The  Rayburn  Township  Rod  and  Gun  Club  has 
done  a swell  job  releasing  rabbits  and  feeding 
game.  At  present  it  is  in  the  midst  of  a member- 
ship drive.  It  is  rumored  a member  of  this  club, 
name  omitted  by  request,  got  so  cold  one  night 
in  bed  that  he  brought  in  all  of  his  dogs  for 
bedfellows.  Said  member  is  the  proud  possessor 
of  25  canines. 

The  Bagdad  District  Sportsmen’s  Association 
distributed  rabbits  furnished  by  the  Game  Com- 
( Continued  on  Page  32) 


Jess  Hall,  Mill  Run,  raised  74  out  of  100  day-old 
pheasant  chicks  last  season. 


A large  shipment  of  rabbits  from  Missouri  being  unloaded  at  Wilkes-Barre  for  distribution 
in  northeastern  Pennsylvania. 
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WHICH  GAUGE? 

By  TED  TRUEBLOOD 


MY  FRIEND  Bill  Hawkins  told  me  an  amusing  story  the  other 
day.  He  said  a couple  of  weeks  before  he  had  gone  down 
to  the  local  skeet  field  with  the  regulars.  Bill  isn’t  a skeet  shooter. 
He  took  the  20-gauge  double  with  which  he  hunts  quail,  grouse 
and  other  upland  birds. 

There  was  a little  friendly  betting.  Bill  walked  up  and  shot 
a 22  the  first  crack  out  of  the  box — to  his  own  amazement  and 
the  chagrin  of  the  other  lads.  He  shot  several  more  rounds  and 
did  well  on  them,  too. 

That  gave  him  ideas.  (A  lot  of  skeet  shooters  suffer  from 
“ideas,”  but  Bill  didn’t  know  that — yet.)  It  happened  that  he 
recently  had  acquired  a light,  English  12-gauge  with  27-inch 
barrels,  and  at  the  time  it  was  at  the  gunsmith’s  where  he  was 
having  the  choke  in  the  right  barrel  opened  up  to  improved 
cylinder  and  that  in  the  left  to  a little  less  than  modified.  He 
decided  that  as  soon  as  the  new  12-gauge  was  finished  he  would 
take  it  down  and  really  show  the  lads  some  shooting.  He  figured 
that  if  he  could  break  22-23  with  the  twenty  he’d  really  be  hot 
with  the  twelve. 

By  the  next  weekend  he  had  the  new  shotgun  and,  as  it  says 
in  the  stories,  he  repaired  to  the  local  skeet  field.  There  was 
some  betting  done  and,  from  what  he  said,  Friend  Bill  may  have 
been  just  a little  indiscreet.  Then,  first  time  around  he  shot  a 14. 
He  took  the  ribbing  and  tried  it  again,  and  the  next  time  he  came 
through  with  a magnificent  15.  That  was  enough.  I think  I know 
where  you  can  buy  a very  pretty  12-gauge  double  very  cheap. 

Why?  I suspect  that  Bill,  who  has  shot  a twenty  for  years,  is 
just  naturally  a 20-gauge  man,  and  the  sonner  he  admits  it  and 
quits  monkeying  around  with  heavy  stuff  the  better  off  he  will  be. 

I started  shooting  with  a 20-gauge  double.  At  least  nine  out  of 
ten  of  the  boys  I hunted  with  used  twelves,  chiefly  because  they 
borrowed  “pop’s”  gun,  and  that  was  what  pop  happened  to  have. 
Naturally,  it  wasn’t  long  before  I thought  I should  have  a big 
gun,  too.  So  I got  one  as  soon  as  I could  save  the  money.  For- 
tunately, I didn’t  get  rid  of  the  twenty — which  was  unusual,  be- 
cause in  those  days  buying  a new  gun  ordinarily  entailed  trading 
in  the  old  one,  just  the  same  as  you  trade  in  your  old  car  on  the 
new  limousine. 

I got  me  this  12-gauge  pump,  well-worn,  but  still  shoo  table,  and 
I figured  I would  just  naturally  lay  them  low.  I didn’t.  I hunted 
with  it  a whole  season,  and  I didn’t  get  as  much  game  as  I had 
with  my  little  twenty  the  year  before.  It  wasn’t  because  I didn’t 
try,  either.  I did  plenty  of  shooting. 

Of  course,  the  reason  why  I didn’t  do  well  with  that  particular 
twelve  might  have  been  due  to  any  one  or  a combination  of  a 
number  of  things.  The  drop,  length  of  pull,  pitch,  or  the  fact 
that  the  fore-end  was  much  lower  while  I had  been  accustomed 
to  curling  my  fingers  around  the  barrels  of  the  20 -gauge,  all 
could  have  thrown  me  off. 

I went  back  to  the  twenty  for  a while,  but  my  kid  brother  was 


coming  along,  and  he  was  just  about  ready  for  a shotgun,  so  I 
let  him  have  it,  and  I tried  a 16-gauge  pump  for  a season.  In 
fact,  to  make  it  short,  I experimentel  with  a whole  lot  of  different 
guns.  I still  thought  I wanted  a 12-gauge,  and  I shot  several 
pumps  and  automatics.  Then  I decided  I was  a double-gun  man, 
and  I got  a 12-gauge  double.  It  wasnt’  any  better,  so  far  as  I was 
concerned.  My  next  and  last  twelve  was  and  over-and-under.  It 
turned  out  to  be  a nice  gun — for  somebody  else.  I couldn’t  shoot  it. 

Now  I am  back  where  I started,  shooting  a 20-gauge  double.  I 
do  better  with  this  twenty  than  any  other  gun  I ever  had  on  all 
kinds  of  upland  shooting.  Of  course,  I have  my  mind  fixed  so  I 
can  change  it,  and  I may  sometime;  but  for  the  present,  at  least, 
I’m  well  satisfied.  Once  in  a while  my  friends  rib  me  about  shoot- 
ing a “boy’s  gun,”  but  that  is  all  right.  I finally  have  found  out 
what  I can  shoot  with,  and  that  is  the  important  thing. 

Occasionally  someone  asks  me  if  I shoot  a twenty  because  I 
consider  it  more  sporting.  The  only  honest  answer  is  that  I 
don’t.  If  I wanted  to  give  the  birds  the  best  possible  chance  I 
would  shoot  a full-chocked  10-gauge  with  32-inch  barrels.  Then 
I probably  would  never  kill  one. 

Others  ask  me  if  I don’t  consider  myself  handicapped  with  a 
twenty.  The  answer  to  that  one  is  “No”,  too.  In  my  own  case, 
as  explained  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  the  light  gun  is  an 
asset  rather  than  a handciap.  Pattern  is  what  kills  birds.  The 
20-gauge  pattern  is  just  as  big  as  that  shot  by  a twelve  of  the 
same  choke  and,  since  most  upland  shooting  is  at  comparatively 
short  range,  the  pattern  from  the  twenty  is  dense  enough  to  do 
the  job. 

Duck  shooting,  particularly  pass  shooting,  is  something  else  again. 
Here  the  20-gauge  pattern  opens  up  too  much  to  be  effective  at 
the  ranges  frequently  encountered.  I can  shoot  a twelve  for  ducks, 
and  frequently  do.  The  difference  between  results  with  the  two 
is  not  as  great  as  one  might  expect,  however.  I am  convinced  that 
most  of  the  ducks  I shoot  at  and  don’t  get  are  missed,  not  out  of 
range,  even  with  the  twenty. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  explain  why  I do  better  in  the 
uplands  with  the  lighter  gun.  Perhaps  the  recoil  and  noise  of  the 
twelve  bothers  me,  although  I certainly  am  not  conscious  of  it. 
Possibly  the  heavier,  slower  12-gauge  hurries  me  so  that  I don’t 
have  the  coordination  essential  for  good  wing  shooting.  I really 
don’t  know.  Shotgun  shooting  is  an  art,  anyway,  and  no  art  can 
be  put  down  in  black  and  white. 

I hope  nobody  who  reads  this  rushes  out  and  buys  a 20-gauge. 
It  isn’t  meant  as  an  argument  for  the  small  bores.  Some  men  would 
be  as  handicapped  with  the  little  gun  as  I am  with  a big  one. 

Ray  Holland,  a better  shot  than  I ever  will  be,  has  a pair  of 
beautiful,  English,  over-and-under,  twelves.  One  of  them  is  a 
duck  gun,  and  weighs  nine  pounds.  The  other  weighs  less  than 
( Continued  on  Page  29) 
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GUN  DOG  PERSONALITY 


I T TAKES  all  grades  of  gun  dogs  to  make  up  a canine  world 
■ just  as  all  kinds  of  people  are  required  to  complete  the  human 
cycle.  Specific  tasks  are  assigned  to  people  best  suited  to  accom- 
plish desired  results,  and  so  it  is  in  the  dog  world.  The  Alaskan 
fur  trader  would  be  out  of  business  without  his  “huskies,”  the 
small  boy  must  grow  up  with  his  spaniel,  while  the  miss  loves  her 
Pomeranian,  and  police  authorities  require  their  bloodhounds.  Just 
as  the  duck  hunter  needs  a retriever,  the  quail  gunner  selects  a 
pointer.  The  pheasant  enthusiast  relies  on  pointers,  setters, 
springers,  and  the  season  grouse  man  swears  by  the  setter.  The 
fox,  coon  and  rabbit  hunter  would  be  lost  indeed  without  a pack 
of  hounds. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  select  the  bred  of  dog  best  suited  to  one’s 
needs,  however,  when  we  attempt  to  pick  out  the  animal  of  our 
desired  breeding  that  will  harmonize  with  our  own  individualities, 
the  task  becomes  more  difficult.  For  instance,  we  find  a youngster 
who  has  killed  enough  grouse  to  acquire  a deep  love  of  the  fine 
sport,  then  his  choice  of  a grouse  dog  would  be  a young  setter  that 
could  match  his  speed  and  endurance  in  the  woods. 

A man  of  sunset  years  who  loves  to  wander  in  the  woods,  re- 
living memories  of  other  days,  synchronizes  more  perfectly  with 
a slow  dog  of  limited  range.  Since  there  are  different  grades  of 
hunters  we  may  as  well  expect  dogs  to  come  in  various  grades, 
and  since  man  is  a definite  personality  it  is  not  absurd  to  expect 
your  gun  dog  to  have  an  individual  personality. 

I have  seen  dogs  so  thoroughly  trained  their  field  performances 
were  as  if  the  trainer  governed  them  by  remote  control,  and  al- 
though faultless  in  the  field  some  of  the  sublime  love  of  hunting 
escapes.  Such  a dog  is  not  allowed  to  develop  his  own  personality. 
Wise  trainers  permit  young  hopefuls  to  run  wild  and  free,  thus 
developing  range,  courage,  speed  and  brains.  These  youngsters 
soon  reveal  their  true  characteristics  to  the  master,  thus  enabling 
him  to  train  each  in  an  individual  way.  We  may  outline  a perfect 
set  of  qualifications  the  dog  must  possess  before  we  call  him  great, 
and  he  may  be  classed  as  a superlative  animal,  yet  fail  to  place 
with  other  cherished  canine  companions  of  lesser  virtues. 


BY  HERBERT  KENDRICK 

My  Jack  was  a powerful  pointer  and  he  followed  the  finest  rules 
to  the  letter,  yet  he  possessed  a mean  temper,  and  a very  selfish 
, personality.  I loved  his  speed,  nose,  endurance  and  his  per- 
fection in  game  bird  handling,  but  he  was  not  one  to  deeply  love. 

Bird  hunting  to  me  is  not  so  much  a science  as  it  is  a tradi- 
tional part  of  my  very  existence,  showered  with  ever  green  mem- 
ories, pleasant  anticipations  and  abundantly  endowed  with  senti- 
ment. Give  me  a crisp  autumn  day,  a few  acres  of  hardwoods,  a 
twelve  double,  and  a dog  that  loves  the  woods  as  I do,  that  under- 
stands me  and  possesses  a knowledge  of  grouse  seeking,  and  if  he 
ranges  to  his  master’s  gun,  handles  his  game  and  retrieves  the  kill, 
he’ll  find  a warm  corner  in  my  heart,  regardless  of  the  height  of 
his  head  or  tail.  He  will  not  be  required  to  reach  technical  perfec- 
tion to  be  honored  in  my  book. 

The  world  of  sportsmen  have  made  great  progress  in  developing 
better  gun  dogs,  and  generations  to  come  will  benefit  by  careful 
breeding,  efficient  training  methods  and  keen  competition.  From 
superlative  field  accomplishments  we  have  learned  the  qualities 
to  expect  in  our  gun  dogs,  and  every  gun  dog  lover  strives  to  own 
the  animal  that  leads  the  field.  That  is  as  it  should  be,  yet  there 
are  times  when  I feel  that  we  overlook  greatness  in  many  dogs 
because  they  may  lack  super  speed  or  perfect  style.  Give  a dog 
every  chance  to  show  himself  because  he  is  an  individual  and  the 
faults  you  see  in  him  today  may  make  him  greater  tomorrow. 

Do  not  become  dissatisfied  with  your  dog  when  you  walk  with  the 
gallery  behind  the  trial  winner,  because  the  plain  fact  is  that  actual 
high  class  gun  dogs  come  few  and  far  between,  and  is  a treasure 
that  comes  to  many  a gunner  only  once  in  a lifetime,  if  at  all. 

Study  your  gunning  companion  and  give  him  every  opportunity 
to  develop  his  own  personality  and  at  the  same  time  learn  you, 
your  peculiarities  and  your  desires.  It  is  not  wise  to  condemn  him 
if  he  does  not  follow  the  same  pattern  as  your  former  ones. 
Utilize  every  opportunity  to  show  your  dog  better  and  the  faster 
friends  you  become  the  greater  your  gunning  experiences  will  be, 
come  fall. 


WHAT’S  WRONG? 

WHAT’S  wrong  with  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission? 

Knock!  Knock!  Knock!  is  all  one  hears.  When  writers  get 
called  in  their  signed  columns,  they  write  their  knocks  anony- 
mously. The  accusation  seems  to  center  on  surplus  money  in  the 
game  fund  and  not  sufficient  game  stocking. 

Before  taking  up  those  charges,  let  us  review  the  Game  Com- 
mission briefly.  It  will  be  admitted  that  this  state  was  shot  out 
when  the  Commission  was  established.  That  was  the  chief  reason 
it  got  established.  Our  turkeys  had  disappeared,  the  deer  were 
gone,  small  game  was  sadly  depleted  and  there  were  no  ringnecks 
here. 

At  present  we  have  the  largest  deer  herd  in  the  east.  We  have 
the  turkeys.  There  are  only  a few  states  with  a bigger  ringneck 
flock.  Raccoon  are  so  plentiful  in  some  counties  that  they  are 
destructive.  Rabbits,  in  spite  of  contrary  reports,  will  show  a fine 
harvest  this  season.  And  remember,  this  is  in  America’s  most 
industralized  state  with  its  hunters  numbered  in  the  millions  and 
its  forests  practically  gone  as  the  Commission  started  on  its  land 
purchase  program. 

The  deer  herd  is  the  Game  Commission’s  outstanding  achieve- 
ment. Many  times  in  the  handling  of  that  herd  the  hunters  didn’t 
see  eye  to  eye  with  the  Commission.  Every  time,  not  once,  but 
every  time,  Commission  policies  in  the  end  were  proved  to  have 
been  best.  We  could  enumerate  them  but  it  isn’t  necessary  unless 
some  one  wants  to  dispute  it  and  then  we  are  ready  to  prove 
our  claim. 

That  brings  us  to  the  alleged  surplus.  Gentlemen,  there  is  no 
surplus  running  into  millions  of  dollars.  We  defy  anyone  to  prove 
that  there  are  millions  of  unassigned  dollars  in  the  game  fund 
that  could  be  spent  for  more  game.  Next  year  the  budget  can 
be  increased  to  permit  more  such  purchases.  That  has  been  done. 
70,000  rabbits,  thousands  of  ringnecks,  quail,  raccoons,  and  wild 


By  R.  E.  ANGST 

turkeys  will  be  bought.  The  money  is  appropriated  and  the  con- 
tracts are  signed. 

During  the  war,  game  farm  production  could  scarcely  be  in- 
creased. Other  states  had  to  curtail  their  production  almost  to 
the  vanishing  point. 

Food  was  scarce,  materials  non-existant  and  no  labor  available. 
Lucky  we  were  that  we  held  our  own  and  that  we  did. 

Right  now  the  contracts  are  out,  the  plans  are  drawn  and  the 
game  farms  will  be  expanded. 

Take  rabbit  purchasers  for  instance.  We  in  Middleport  had  to 
contact  three  shippers  to  buy  20  crates  of  rabbits.  New  Philadel- 
phia got  none.  The  shippers  were  sold  out.  There  wasn’t  a 
single  shipper  in  the  land  that  would  contract  to  supply  the  Game 
Commission  even  20,000  rabbits. 

Fellow  Sportsmen.  Let’s  be  fair.  The  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  has  done  many  things  we  didn’t  like.  There  have  been 
inept  game  commissioners.  Maybe  the  ones  we  have  now  are 
inept,  but  they  have  not  been  so  proved.  War  conditions  altered 
everything.  Let’s  give  them  a chance  to  prove  that  they  mean 
business.  Their  plans  are  laid.  Let’s  wait  and  see  how  they  will 
be  carried  out. 

Doesn’t  it  sound  foolish  to  criticise  a public  servant  for  not 
spending  money?  We  didn’t  know  any  such  grew  anymore. 
Millions  to  spend  and  we  can’t  make  them  do  it.  Why,  a twelve 
year  old  child  would  know  better.  The  Game  Commission  will  not 
pile  our  money  up  in  the  treasury  and  then  sit  on  the  pile.  They 
know  the  more  game  they  put  out,  the  better  the  hunters  will 
like  it,  but  where  were  they  to  get  the  game? 

And  for  that  article  we’d  be  shot  in  many  a barroom.  Never- 
theless, it  belonged  to  be  written.  Now  get  out  the  hammers,  but 
sign  your  letters  and  your  articles  as  ours  is  signed — Pottsville 
Journal. 
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THE  GOVERNOR’S  VIEWS  ON  CONSERVATION— from  page  3 


The  future  of  conservation  will  never  be  placed  in  jeopardy  so  long  as  the  organized  sportsmen  stand  firmly  behind  the  program.  Above  is 
the  annual  guest  night  of  the  West  Shore  Sportsmen’s  Association,  cf  Lemoyne.  There  are  over  900  active  sportsmen’s  associations  in  Penn- 
sylvania today,  most  of  them  doing  a bang-up  job  of  fish  and  wildlife  restoration. 


ample,  and  which  you  are  all  acquainted 
with,  or  many  of  you  are,  there  is  a great 
excess  of  water  at  times  of  the  year  which 
does  great  damage.  If  you  had  the  kind 
of  dam  I am  speaking  about  you  could  stop 
flash  floods.  Second,  you  could  conserve 
an  immense  amount  of  good  water  which 
you  could  gradually  feed  out  during  the 
summer  months  and  keep  a flow  of  water 
in  streams  that  normally  are  so  low  that 
they  can’t  support  fish  life.  In  the  third 
place  you  ought  to  keep  back  always  enough 
water  to  make  a good  sheet  of  water  to 
provide  year  round  recreation  in  the  area. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  program  has  a 
triple  purpose.  In  the  first  place  it  would 
substantially  cut  down  loss  in  floods.  In 
the  second  place  it  will  give  a supply  of 
water  the  year  round  in  many  streams  that 
normally  will  have  no  fish  life  at  all  be- 
cause of  dry  seasons  when  nothing  can  live 
in  them.  In  the  third  place  it  will  give 
people  in  certain  rural  areas  in  Pennsylvania 
the  only  type  of  help  that  we  can  give  them. 
We  cannot  take  manufacturing  plants 
everywhere  in  Pennsylvania,  but  there  are 
very  many  wonderful  areas  in  Penn- 
sylvania where  there  is  a great  influx  of 
people  during  the  hunting  season,  which 
they  are  glad  to  have,  but  which  lasts  but 
a short  time. 

The  plan  that  I have  in  mind  would  mean 
that  they  would  have  a summer  recreation 
crowd  there  all  during  the  summer  months. 
It  won’t  cost  very  much  money,  and  it  will 
be  permanent.  It  won’t  he  merely  appro- 
priating money  that  is  spent  today  and 
gone  tomorrow.  It  will  be  an  immense  ad- 
vantage not  only  for  the  people  who  live 
there,  but  for  people  in  other  areas  who 
can  go  into  those  parts  of  Pennsylvania  for 
summer  recreation. 

Now,  if  there  is  anything  wrong  with 
that  kind  of  a program  I wish  you  would 


let  me  know.  If  you  think  it  is  sensible, 
if  it  can  recommend  itself  as  a legitimate 
item  of  permanent  investment  by  the  Com- 
monwealth, if  you  agree  that  it  is  sensible 
I wish  you  would  tell  your  Senators  and 
Representatives  what  you  think  of  it.  If 
you  are  against  it  write  and  tell  them  you 
are  against  it;  if  you  think  it  has  value 
write  and  tell  them  that  you  think  it  has 
value,  because  I proposed  to  try  to  put  that 
kind  of  a program  over  at  this  session  of  the 
assembly. 

Next,  in  the  matter  of  hunting.  You  men 
know  in  Pennsylvania  and  generally — it  is 
not  a matter  of  Pennsylvania  alone,  but  all 
over  the  country — there  has  been  a great 
diminution  of  game  during  the  last  few 
years.  There  are  a number  of  causes  for 
that  which  I am  not  going  to  attempt  to 
analyze  except  for  the  purpose  of  indicat- 
ing some  of  the  things  that  I have  in  mind. 

In  the  first  place,  during  the  depression 
years  you  had  a lot  more  irregular  hunting 
than  you  ever  had  before.  A lot  of  people 
sought  food  that  way  who  didn’t  do  it  in 
normal  times.  I know  from  my  own  ob- 
servation that  we  had  a vast  amount  of 
breaching  of  the  game  laws  by  people  seek- 
ing food. 

In  the  next  place,  when  the  tremendous 
rush  period  of  the  war  came  on,  you  had 
farmers  converting  to  use  fields  that  nor- 
mally were  not  used  at  all.  Then  you  had  a 
retrieving  of  crops  to  a degree  which  you 
had  never  had  before;  you  had  crops  cut 
right  down  to  fence  lines  so  that  cover  was 
destroyed  as  well  as  food.  Also  you  had  a 
decrease  of  trappers,  because  they  could 
make  more  money  in  other  pursuits  than 
by  trapping. 

However,  that  is  all  a matter  of  detail. 
It  is  not  an  important  concern,  except  I 
want  to  say  that  I think  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, through  the  Department  of  Forests 


and  Waters,  ought  to  do  a number  of  things 
that  it  can  legitimately  and  profitably  do  in 
the  way  of  propagation  of  types  of  plants 
and  trees  for  game  food  that  it  never  has 
done  before.  It  ought  to  be  part  of  the  State 
set-up  to  do  it,  because  we  cannot  depend 
upon  a sporadic  approach  to  the  problem 
by  various  groups  of  sportsmen,  however 
enthusiastic,  however  well  organized,  be- 
cause the  scope  of  the  problem  is  too  big  to 
be  dealt  with  in  that  way. 

At  home  I live  in  a place  of  five  or  six 
acres.  It  is  in  town.  It  is  thickly  built  up  on 
three  sides  and  more  or  less  on  the  other 
side.  I have  been  raising,  as  a matter  of  ex- 
periment, for  the  past  10  years,  various 
types  of  crab  apple  trees  from  Siberia, 
China  and  other  places.  They  have  various 
types  of  fruit.  Many  of  the  fruit  are  per- 
sistent in  the  winter  months.  I can  tell  you 
this,  not  from  what  somebody  else  told  me, 
but  from  my  own  observation  and  experi- 
ence. On  another  piece  of  land  in  which  I 
am  interested,  I have  planted  a large  num- 
ber of  these  trees,  a couple  thousand  of 
them.  Some  of  them  produce  small  apples 
that  will  stay  on  the  trees  well  into  the 
winter.  In  times  of  deep  snows — after  they 
have  been  frozen  (the  ordinary  person  would 
say  to  you  they  have  no  food  value  because 
they  are  frozen),  some  of  these  by  the  way 
are  as  small  as  peas,  and  they  will  go  from 
the  size  of  peas  up  to  the  size  of  big 
marbles,  depending  on  the  type  or  variety, 
and  these  types  or  varieties  are  very  hardy. 
But  to  get  back  to  what  I was  talking  about, 
namely  their  food  value,  I have  often  at 
dusk  in  the  evening  or  early  in  the  morn- 
ing found  those  trees,  in  the  time  of  deep 
snows,  absolutely  covered  with  birds,  Ring- 
neck  Pheasant — where  I live  we  don’t  have 
grouse — I have  seen  those  trees  absolutely 
full  of  those  birds  on  cold  snowy  mornings 
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in  the  winter.  If  they  would  do  that  in  my 
place  they  would  do  it  anywhere  else. 

One  of  the  things  I think  we  ought  to  do 
is  to  propagate  vast  numbers  of  those  kind 
of  trees.  They  are  very  inexpensive  to 
propagate.  To  anyone  who  likes  the  woods 
there  is  nothing  more  beautiful  than  the 
blossoms  on  these  trees.  They  run  from 
pure  white  through  every  shade  of  pink, 
red  and  purple.  The  fruits  have  great 
variety  also.  Some  of  them  are  white  and 
pink;  some  are  fully  as  attractive  and  spec- 
tacular as  the  fruit  of  the  Dogwood  and 
much  larger.  You  have  the  dual  use,  the 
most  delightful  advantage  of  the  beauty  of 
the  trees  in  spring  and  food  of  the  first 
order  in  the  fall  and  winter. 


We  also  ought  to  propagate  things  like 
v wild  grape  vines,  because  if  you  are  going 
i to  have  grouse  again  in  Pennsylvania  the 
| way  we  used  to  have  them  we  have  got 
I to  give  them  cover  and  food.  I don’t  need 
] to  tell  anyone  of  you  gentlemen  what  it  is 
I like  on  the  farm  when  you  go  out  hunting 
where  there  are  wild  grape  and  other  kinds 
of  vines  with  fall  and  winter  fruit  on  them. 
' That  used  to  be  the  kind  of  place  that  I 
always  liked  to  go. 


We  can  do  a number  of  these  things  with- 
out their  being  too  expensive;  in  fact,  the 
■;  cost  would  be  insignificant  compared  with 
! the  results.  If  we  could  organize  your  groups 
on  the  basis  of  stimulating  interest  in  that 
; kind  of  a program  I am  sure  we  can  do 
i an  immense  amount  of  good. 

Another  thing  I had  in  mind  when  I be- 
' gan  speaking  is  that  around  Pittsburgh,  be- 
cause having  lived  there  all  my  life  I know 
that  country,  you  have  a situation  similar 
to  that  in  every  highly  industralized  com- 
munity in  Pennsylvania.  A great  number 
[ of  farms  are  not  farmed  the  way  they  used 
i to  be,  for  the  reason  that  farm  labor  is 
j too  expensive  when  it  is  in  competition 
[ with  industrial  labor.  As  a result,  you  have 
an  immense  number  of  farms  of  sub -mar- 
ginal land  or  land  out  of  use.  I think  we 
ought  to  encourage  everywhere  we  can  in 
Pennsylvania  to  do  two  things  in  addition 
to  the  general  program  that  the  State  has. 
We  ought  to  have  community  forests,  and 
we  ought  to  have  town  forests  in  Penn- 
sylvania; particularly  in  sub-marginal  or 
i non-used  lands,  which  now  serve  no  useful 


i purpose. 

Some  one  accused  me  of  being  Nazi  dur- 
I ing  the  war  because  I referred  to  what 
I the  Germans  had  done  in  that  respect. 
Whether  you  like  what  they  did  or  not 
in  their  civilization,  and  I don’t  like  much 
i of  it,  I do  enormously  admire  what  their 
conservation  program  has  been  over  the 
centuries.  I think  one  of  the  reasons  that 
i a country  as  small  as  Germany  had  the 
tremendous  influence  it  has  had  on  the 
world  is  because  of  the  intense  affection 
that  they  have  had  for  the  soil.  That  liking 
was  not  confined  simply  to  the  people  who 
live  in  the  country.  They  had  a program 
where  they  encouraged  the  people  in  the 
great  centers  of  population  to  go  out  into 
their  municipal  woods  and  to  spend  suffi- 
cient time  to  become  acquainted  with  them. 
So  that  you  had  the  very  remarkable  spec- 
tacle in  Germany  of  city  people  having 
the  same  affection  for  the  country  and  for 
the  woods  and  for  the  wooded  areas  as  the 
country  people  who  had  been  raised  there. 
Don’t  forget  that  they  began  that  program 


in  Germany  in  the  Eighth  Century  and 
they  have  continued  it  on  a bigger  scale 
than  any  other  people  in  the  whole  course 
of  civilization. 

I have  read  a book  by  the  head  of  Ger- 
man Forestry  who  visited  this  country 
before  the  War — he  was  brought  over  here 
I believe  by  Yale  University  to  tell  of  forest 
practices  in  Germany.  Let  me  tell  you  of 
a policy  related  in  considerable  length  in 
this  book,  which  policy  I endorse.  I am  in 
favor  of  your  policy  of  State  game  move- 
ments on  a big  scale,  but  don’t  destroy  the 
woods  in  order  to  get  game,  because  if 
you  do,  you  will  have  thereby  adopted  the 
surest  way  in  the  world  to  bring  down 
public  opposition  on  your  program.  It  will 
do  it  inevitably  and  it  has  done  it  with- 
out exception  in  every  country  where  it 
has  been  tried.  If  you  have  any  doubt  about 
it,  I ask  you  to  read  what  happened  in  Ger- 
many, in  northern  Italy,  in  England,  in  the 
Scandinavian  countries.  The  public  is  against 
destruction  of  the  woods  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  game. 

In  my  way  of  looking  at  the  thing,  here 
is  the  picture.  You  don’t  need  to  destroy  the 
woods  of  Pennsylvania  in  order  to  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  game.  The  War  has 
destroyed  so  many  forests  in  this  country 
in  the  past  six  years,  as  the  result  of  reach- 
ing out  for  every  kind  of  tree  that  there 
was,  that  you  have  had  the  greatest  de- 
struction of  woods  in  all  Pennsylvania  his- 
tory in  so  short  a time. 

The  problem  ought  to  be  to  build  up  in- 
stead of  tearing  down.  You  have  had  over 
the  past  half  generation  a sufficient  de- 
struction in  the  course  of  industry  to  do 
away  with  the  necessity  of  any  destruction 
that  is  purposely  created  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a situation  that  is  natural  to  game. 
You  have  those  situations  naturally  at 
hand  right  now. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  want  to  have 

the  public  back  of  us;  if  we  want  all  the 


people  back  of  a program  such  as  you  have 
in  mind  to  successfully  develop;  and  I am 
sure  that  you  will  have  their  backing,  then 
we  ought  to  go  ahead  on  this  program  on 
the  basis  of  what  is  good  for  everybody, 
because  what  is  good  for  everybody  in- 
evitably will  be  good  for  every  group  of 
people.  We  can  only  sustain  the  kind  of 
interest  and  the  kind  of  program  that  you 
desire  in  the  final  analysis  if  we  are  sen- 
sible in  not  doing  anything  that  brings 
down  upon  us  the  kind  of  criticism  that 
will  not  stand  up  in  the  view  of  historical 
experience  and  of  common  sense. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  I don’t  know 
what  I will  get  accomplished  during  the 
time  that  I am  here  as  Governor.  But  I am 
very  sure  that  there  has  never  been  any- 
one who  has  been  in  the  governorship  who 
is  any  more  interested  in  trying  to  do  some- 
thing for  a program  such  as  you  are  in- 
terested in,  that  I am.  All  I ask  of  you  is, 
from  time  to  time  to  let  me  know  what 
you  have  agreed  upon,  as  to  what  is  the 
best  way  to  carry  out  this  kind  of  a pro- 
gram in  the  right  kind  of  way. 

Let  me  say  finally,  and  I don’t  want  to 
deliver  a lecture  on  this,  because  I am 
not  entitled  to  deliver  a lecture  on  it  any 
more  than  you  are  entitled  to  deliver  one 
to  me;  but  let  us  as  far  as  possible  keep 
personalities  out  of  our  program.  You  would 
be  surprised  to  know  the  enormous  amount 
of  critical  mail  I get  about  personalities. 
People  say,  whatever  you  do,  don’t  appoint 
so  and  so.  Somebody  else  writes  and  says 
whatever  you  do,  do  appoint  so  and  so. 
All  this  means  is  personalities  and  not  pro- 
grams. 

Somebody  called  me  up  this  morning  at 
7:30  on  the  telephone.  I want  to  tell  you  I 
was  sore,  because  I have  the  capacity  of 
getting  angry  the  same  as  you  do.  This 

fellow  said:  “ it,  don’t 

appoint  so  and  so  under  any  circumstances.” 
1 won’t  tell  you  what  I said  to  him. 

( Continued  on  Page  32) 


Photo  by  George  Hanford 

The  rabbit  trapping  program  in  Yeadon,  headed  by  Robert  C.  Yake,  and  participated  in 
by  local  school  boys  netted  78  bunnies  during  the  past  winter,  65%  of  them  captured  by  the 
6 young  men  shown  above.  They  were  guests  of  the  Kiwanis  club,  at  which  time  they  were 
awarded  cash  prizes  and  tickets  to  the  Philadelphia  Sportsmen’s  Show.  The  trapping  pro- 
gram was  sponsored  by  the  Boys  and  Girls  Committee  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  and  is  admin- 
istered by  Mr.  Yake.  This  is  the  third  year  for  the  project.  Left  to  right:  are  Robert  C. 
Yake,  Cecil  Beideman,  Norman  Burkhardt,  VVm.  Tait,  Jack  Bradley,  Kenneth  Wilcutts,  James 
Smith,  and  Dr.  George  Thomas,  Kiwanis  Club  President. 
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AN  ORNITHOLOGIST  LOOKS  AT  THE  WATERFOWL  PROBLEM— from  page  3 


Allen  D.  Cruickshank. 

Beauty  is  added  to  woodland  ponds  in  New  England  by  the  wood  duck, 
now  protected  at  all  seasons  in  Massachusetts  by  State  law. 


centage  of  the  surplus  or  predict  in  advance  the  losses  from 
natural  causes  of  the  winter  and  ensuing  spring  migration? 

Now  let  us  try  to  apply  some  of  these  propositions  more  specifi- 
cally to  our  North  American  ducks.  We  are  anxious  to  conserve 
them,  by  which  we  mean,  not  only  that  we  wish  to  maintain  their 
present  numbers,  but  we  wish  if  possible  to  restore  some  per- 
centage of  their  former  numbers.  The  chances  for  success  are 
best  discovered  by  an  appraisal  of  assets  and  liabilities. 

There  are  very  real  assets  furnished  by  the  birds  themselves. 
They  are  hardy,  tough,  wary  in  danger,  increasingly  adaptable 
under  protection.  More  and  more  they  are  accepting  civilization, 
nesting  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  man  and  wintering  in  places 
and  under  conditions  which  were  inconceivable  in  my  boyhood. 
Their  reproductive  fertility  is  one  of  the  highest  of  any  bird  group 
on  earth. 

The  liabilities  may  be  divided  into  two  categories,  the  ones  over 
which  man  has  virtually  no  control,  and  those  few  remaining 
where  he  has. 

First  and  foremost  of  these  latter  is  the  question  of  habitat. 
Our  waterfowl  have  very  definite  and  restricted  habitat  require- 
ments, and  let  us  say  that  75  per  cent  of  the  continent  does  not 
interest  them  in  the  least.  They  must  have  marshes,  and  ponds 
in  which  to  breed.  Their  decrease  in  the  last  three  hundred  years 
to  their  present  numbers  is  primarily  due  to  the  loss  of  a certain 
percentage  of  their  former  breeding  territory  and  the  destruction 
of  portions  of  their  former  wintering  grounds.  The  national  slogan 
of  all  unselfish  sportsmen  and  bird-watchers  alike  should  be  “No 
marsh,  no  ducks,  no  sport.” 

The  second  great  liability,  unrestricted  market  gunning  through- 
out the  year,  which  seriously  cut  the  surviving  population  below 
the  carrying  capacity  of  the  remaining  favorable  territory,  has 
been  illegal  for  over  a quarter  of  a century.  Its  virtual  elimination 
made  possible  an  immediate  and  permanent  increase  in  the  total 
population. 

One  of  the  outstanding  generalizations  about  our  waterfowl, 
beautifully  brought  out  by  Dr.  Frederick  C.  Lincoln  of  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  is  that  the  winter  range  of  most  species 
is  enormously  compressed  in  total  acreage  as  compared  to  the 
breeding  range. 

It  follows  that  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  remaining  winter 
range  is  possibly  the  critical  factor  which  places  a definite  ceiling 
on  our  total  waterfowl  population.  My  conviction  that  this  is  so 
has  been  steadily  growing  in  recent  years.  The  evidence  is  as 
follows: 

The  cycle  of  drought  years  in  the  193Q’s,  which  produced  the 
dust  bowl  era,  affected  the  breeding  grounds  primarily.  Interest 
and  most  competent  effort  turned  to  a restoration  of  breeding  areas. 
Not  only  were  these  efforts  successful,  but  the  drought  broke,  and 
a series  of  good  years  produced  the  greatest  swarm  of  ducks  in  a 
quarter  of  a century  to  move  south  in  1944.  There  was  some 


astonishment  that  this  great  surplus  could  not  be  found  by  the 
end  of  the  following  winter,  and  everyone  admits  that  it  has 
evaporated  in  1946.  Again,  the  breeding  season  of  1945  was  not 
a serious  failure,  and  everyone  with  adequate  field  experience  is 
impressed  by  the  amount  of  possible  breeding  territory  in  the 
northern  States  and  Canada  which  is  unoccupied,  or  not  fully  oc- 
cupied. Finally,  everyone  knows  that  civilization  has  developed 
by  leaps  and  bounds  in  the  last  quarter  of  a century  in  what  were 
pre-eminently  rural  southern  States. 

One  may  well  ask  the  rhetorical  question,  Of  what  use  is  it  to 
raise  a large  crop  of  young  on  the  breeding  grounds  if  the  winter 
range  will  support  two-thirds  of  them  only? 

We  are  now  in  a position  to  comment  sensibly  on  the  hope  ex- 
pressed earlier  that  some  percentage  of  the  former  numbers  of 
waterfowl  could  be  restored. 

In  biological  terms  there  is  only  one  way  in  which  it  can  be 
done.  To  recapture  a former  range,  any  reduced  species  must 
be  able  to  develop  a surplus  population  in  its  surviving  range. 
This  surplus  population  will  inevitably  be  produced  on  the  breed- 
ing grounds  as  the  result  of  a succession  of  good  years.  Unless 
this  surplus  can  survive  on  the  winter  range,  there  will  be  no 
birds  to  extend  the  breeding  range  or  occupy  it  more  fully.  Two 
different  sets  of  favorable  environment  are  consequently  prerequi- 
site. While  mere  protection  from  hunting  is  not  alone  sufficient, 
the  production  of  this  surplus  population  might  easily  require  a 
closed  season  in  poor  years. 

It  follows  that  the  Federal  government's  wildlife  refuge  program 
is  of  fundamental  importance.  The  so-called  advance  of  civiliza- 
tion has  always  involved  the  draining  of  marshes  and  ponds,  the 
pollution  of  rivers,  estuaries,  and  bays.  In  the  long  range  view,  the 
total  number  of  waterfowl  will  be  limited  to  the  acreage  of  fav- 
orable habitat  which  can  be  preserved  intact  and  unspoiled,  and 
the  number  of  birds  it  can  support.  A permanently  closed  season 
could  not  possibly  increase  this  number. 

There  cannot  be  less  than  three  million  Americans  genuinely  in- 
terested in  our  waterfowl.  They  are  really  concerned  for  various 
reasons  whenever  there  is  a decline.  Most  of  them  blow  off 
steam  in  quarreling  about  the  proper  hunting  regulations  of  the 
particular  year.  Some  bird-lovers  are  convinced  that  every  de- 
cline is  due  to  too  long  a hunting  season  the  year  before!  Almost 
every  effort  of  the  government  to  acquire  a new  refuge  is  bitterly 
opposed  by  local  sportsmen.  They  reason  that  if  10,000  acres  of 
duck  marsh  become  a refuge  out  of  a total  of  20,000  acres  their 
shooting  has  been  cut  50  per  cent  forever.  But  they  forget  that 
some  years  later  population  increases  and  the  march  of  civilization 
may  have  drained  all  20,000  acres,  and  then  there  will  be  no 
ducks  in  that  section  of  the  country,  never  again,  absolutely  never. 
Moreover,  they  refuse  to  learn  the  easily  proved  fact  that  Federal 
management  has  always  increased  the  ducks  fivefold  to  twenty- 
fivefold in  a reasonable  number  of  years  and  enormously  improved 
the  local  shooting. 

To  continue  the  method  of  approach  originally  adopted,  the  toll 
of  ducks  killed  in  the  hunting  season  is  one  more  unfavorable 
factor  for  them  and  constitutes  the  third  liability  over  which  man 
has  control.  This  annual  kill  is  not  one  of  the  many  natural  factors 
which  produce  the  prodigious  annual  mortality  which  is  the  lot 
of  all  living  animals,  the  tenth  of  my  original  propositions.  Sports- 
men must  face  the  fact  that  it  is  a relatively  new  and  additional 
strain  in  the  struggle  for  survival.  Those  who  wish  sport  to  con- 
tinue must  consequently  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  see 
that  this  strain  is  compensated  for.  In  return  for  the  bad,  some 
good  must  be  done  the  ducks. 

While  I have  tried  to  show  that  the  preservation  of  favorable 
environments  and  habitats  is  of  fundamental  importance  in  con- 
serving our  waterfowl,  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  no  point  in 
properly  restricted  hunting  regulations.  I hasten  to  reaffirm  my 
conviction  that  they,  too,  are  absolutely  essential.  I have  no  in- 
tention of  entering  into  a discussion  of  the  technical  details  of  any 
one  year.  No  private  individual  or  organization  has  the  necessary 
knowledge  of  detailed  facts.  Even  the  officials  of  the  Federal 
government  are  forced  to  exercise  their  best  judgment,  based  on 
estimates.  But  proper  restrictions  will  be  better  appreciated  if  the 
people  interested  see  more  clearly  what  restrictions  cannot  accom- 
plish, and  why. 

Again,  there  is  a human  element.  People  do  not  like  to  be  re- 
stricted and  will  not  obey  restrictions  which  they  do  not  under- 
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stand.  There  are  practical  problems  here  with  which  I am  not 
directly  concerned,  but  of  which  I am  sympathetically  aware. 
But  I must  urge  ever  more  scientifically  sound  and  ideal  hunting 
regulations,  as  research  increases  our  knowledge.  An  educational 
program  to  sell  these  ideas  to  the  public  is  badly  needed.  This 
seems  to  me  a more  constructive  policy  than  the  mere  criticism  of 
each  year’s  regulations. 

I consequently  venture  to  close  these  remarks  by  suggesting 
certain  general  propositions.  It  is  my  hope  that  they  may  cor- 
rectly apply  to  hunting  the  fundamental  points  of  natural  history 
just  discussed.  In  no  case  is  criticism  of  current  regulations  in- 
tended or  implied. 

1.  The  degree  to  which  hunting  is  liberal  or  restricted  should 
depend  (a)  upon  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  environment,  because 
that  determines  the  supply,  and  (b)  whether  the  amount  of  suit- 
able territory  is  shrinking  or  expanding.  Neither  of  these  factors 
remains  static  for  very  long. 

2.  Those  species  of  waterfowl  whose  breeding  or  winter  ranges 
have  been  the  most  seriously  destroyed  by  civilization  should  be 
given  special  protection  to  the  degree  required. 

3.  Those  species  which  show  marked  inability  to  adjust  properly 
to  civilization  should  receive  some  extra  protection.  Outstanding 
examples  are  the  redhead  and  ruddy  duck. 

4.  Hunting  should  be  closed  in  those  sections  of  the  winter 
range  where  a failure  in  food  supply  occurs,  where  disease  breaks 
out,  or  where  severe  drought  conditions  exist. 


5.  Further  research  and  improvement  in  techniques  is  possible 
in  estimating  the  plant  and  animal  food  crop  on  the  winter  range 
in  other  words,  its  carrying  capacity.  This  would  be  more  im- 
portant than  a mid -winter  census. 

6.  The  results  of  the  breeding  season  and  the  carrying  cap 

of  the  winter  range  furnish  the  ideal  criteria  for  the  open  season, 
whichever  is  the  lower. 

7.  The  annual  kill  should  never  exceed  a minor  percentage  of 
the  total  annual  losses. 

8.  The  annual  kill  should  never  reduce  the  total  population  be- 
low the  carrying  capacity  of  the  winter  range. 

9.  There  is  no  ground  for  abandoning  hope  that  our  waterfowl 
can  be  restored  or  increased  as  well  as  conserved.  An  extension 
of  the  wildlife  refuge  program,  particularly  in  the  winter  range, 
is  a prerequisite  for  a permanent  gain. 

10.  More  liberal  hunting  must  not  kill  off  the  surplus  popula- 
tion which  must  be  created. 

11.  An  increase  in  hunters  must  be  compensated  for  by  a cor- 
responding decrease  in  the  permissible  take. 

12.  If  this  surplus  population,  has  additional  preserved  or  re- 
claimed territory  in  which  to  breed  and  winter,  a permanent  gain 
will  have  been  made. 

Sportsmen  and  bird-lovers  will  both  gain  in  the  long  run, 
and  our  duty  to  conserve  our  natural  heritage  of  wildlife  will  have 
been  more  than  well  done. 


WHICH  GAUGE— from  page  24 


seven.  I only  saw  him  use  the  light  gun  once,  and  that  time  his 
shooting  wasn’t  up  to  par.  The  next  Saturday  he  was  using  the 
heavy  gun  again.  When  I asked  him  why,  he  said,  “I  can’t  shoot 
the  other.  It’s  too  light.  I throw  it  away.” 

He  is  a fast  shot.  I’m  inclined  to  be  slow.  Perhaps  that  explains 
why  he  is  as  handicapped  with  a light  gun  as  I am  with  a heavy 
one. 

Wing  shooting,  I believe,  depends  about  90  per  cent  on  the 
shooter  and  10  per  cent  on  the  gun,  and  if  the  ratio  could  be 


changed  either  way  it  would  put  95  per  cent  of  the  burden  on  the 
man. 

This  doesn’t  mean  that  the  gun  isn’t  important.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a 95  per  cent  hit. 

What  it  does  mean  is  that  any  of  'em,  twelve,  sixteen  or  twenty, 
will  do  the  job  if  you  point  it  right,  and  the  thing  to  do  is  to  find 
the  one  that  you  can  shoot  best.  Then  pay  no  attention  to  what 
anybody  says.  Cherish  that  gun  as  you  would  a faithful  wife. 
You  may  never  find  another. 


PROPOSED  GAME  LEGISLATION— from  page  17 


Regulated  Shooting  Grounds — S.  289  would  amend  the  Game 
Law  by  changing  the  requirements  for  regulated  shooting  grounds. 

Hunting  Without  License — H.  594  would  amend  the  Game  Law 
by  eliminating  the  necessity  for  “written”  consent  for  an  occupant 
of  a farm  to  hunt  on  adjoining  lands. 

Increase  in  Resident  Hunter’s  License  Fee — H.  600  would  amend 
the  Game  Law  by  fixing  the  hunter’s  license  fee  at  $2.10  to  hunt 
anything  but  big  game.  The  big  game  license  fee  is  fixed  at  $2.10. 
It  provides  for  a non-resident  small  game  license  fee  of  $15.00  and 
non-resident  big  game  license  fee  of  $25.00. 

Bounty  on  Gray  Foxes — H.  615  would  authorize  the  Game  Com- 
mission to  pay  a maximum  bounty  of  $5.00  on  gray  foxes. 

Increase  in  Fur  Dealer’s  License  Fees — H.  643  would  amend  the 
Game  Law  by  increasing  the  fee  for  resident  fur-dealers  from  $10 
to  $50  and  non-resident  fur-dealers  from  $50  to  $100. 

Posters  for  Privately-owned  Lands — H.  652  would  amend  the 
Game  Law  by  making  it  unlawful  to  post  signs  upon  private  lands 
that  are  similar  in  appearance  to  State  Game  Refuge  signs. 


Penalty  For  Possessing  Fawns;  Fee  For  Raccoon  Permits — H.  678 
would  amend  the  Game  Law  by  reducing  the  penalty  for  pos- 
sessing live  fawns  from  $100  to  $25.  A fee  of  $5  is  also  provided 
for  a permit  to  possess  live  raccoons. 

Field  Trials — S.  312  would  amend  the  Game  Law  by  extending 
the  time  for  holding  field  trials  under  permit  to  April  30. 

Controlling  Shooting — H.  707  would  amend  the  Penal  Code  by 
controlling  target  shooting. 

Bounting  For  Killing  Unlicensed  Dogs — H.  716  would  amend  the 
Dog  Law  to  require  the  Commonwealth  to  pay  Game  Protectors, 
Fish  Wardens,  etc.,  $2.00  each  for  killing  and  disposing  of  un- 
licensed dogs. 

Increase  in  Penalty  for  Deer  Violations — H.  766  would  increase 
the  penalty  for  a deer  violation  from  $100  to  $400. 

Game  Killed  by  Mistake — H.  799  would  repeal  Section  710  of 
the  Game  Law  now  providing  for  the  settlement  of  cases  of  killing 
game  by  mistake  for  a cash  penalty  of  one-fourth  the  regular  fine. 
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SUMMARY  OF  TWELFTH  N.  A.  WILDLIFE  CONFERENCE— from  page  15 


In  Pennsylvania  the  deer  problem  exists  principally  because  there  are  too  many  animals 
for  the  available  food  supply. 


cation  to  a sample  population,  through  a 
period  of  years,  of  census,  banding,  sexing, 
aging,  weighing,  predation  studies,  food  and 
cover  studies,  nesting  analysis,  and  psyio- 
logical  measurements  such  as  endocrine  and 
nutritional  assays.  Thus,  and  perhaps  only 
thus,  can  basic  population  mechanisms  be 
discovered. 

Michigan’s  Rose  Lake  Wildlife  Experiment 
Station  has  applied  to  the  pheasant,  and  to 
other  farm-game  species,  virtually  the  same 
principle  of  simultaneous  attack  from  many 
convergent  angles.  The  first  eight  years  at 
Rose  Lake  are  summarized  in  Harry  Ruhl’s 
paper. 

In  this  summary  I have  used  the  word 
“decline”  with  the  implied  assumption  that 
the  population  is  capable  of  recovery.  I 
fear  that  we  must  now  face  the  fact  that  this 
assumption  is  sometimes  false.  We  have  had 
too  many  cases  of  complete  or  partial  “de- 
cay” of  gallinaceous  populations.  This  is  a 
development  of  the  first  magnitude. 

The  first  instance  was  the  decay  of  Oregon 
pheasants  in  the  1890’s.  There  are  still 
pheasants  in  Oregon,  but  they  lack  the  ex- 
plosive Dakota-like  vigor  which  they  dis- 
played during  the  1800’s. 

The  second  instance  was  the  decay  of 
pheasants  in  New  England.  John  C.  Phillips 
always  insisted  that  the  early  vigor  of  the 
New  England  plantings  was  later  partially 
lost. 

New  York  pheasants  declined  in  1936,  and 
in  parts  of  the  state  have  not  yet  recovered. 
Is  this  another  case? 

Lake  States  Hungarian  Partridges  have 
been  declining  for  nearly  a decade,  the  old- 
est plantings  going  first.  Is  this  another 
case? 

Finally,  the  prairie  chickens  of  northern 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  flared  to  a high 
in  1935,  but  are  now  going  or  gone.  If 
this  were  an  ordinary  cycle,  there  should 
have  been  a high  in  1945,  but  it  did  not 
materialize. 


It  is  significant  that  all  of  these  instances 
of  decay  apply  to  transplantations  or  in- 
vasions, i.e.,  to  new  range. 

If  decay  is  a fact,  it  is  a blow  in  the 
solar  plexus  to  future  sport. 

Fish  Management 

I feel  presumptious  in  saying  anything  at 
all  about  fish,  for  I know  from  my  own  ex- 
perience that  one  must  really  know  details 
in  order  to  appraise  justly  so  immense  and 
important  a field.  I do  not  know  the  de- 
tails, but  I am  directed  to  summarize  the 
Conference,  hence  I must  do  the  best  I can. 

To  my  mind,  the  most  significant  feature 
of  the  fish  program  is  the  effort  made  to 
get  some  one  to  speak  on  “aquatic  esthetics.” 
Unfortunately  this  effort  came  too  late  to 
find  a speaker.  What  is  meant  by  “aquatic 
esthetics”?  I can  only  give  my  own  guess. 
In  the  game  field,  policy  has  resulted  from 
the  contentions  of  two  opposing  groups:  the 
gunpowder  group  and  the  binocular  group. 
The  binocular  group  is  a composite  one  con- 
sisting of  ecologists,  ornithologists,  zoolo- 
gists, mammalogists,  protectionists,  and  art- 
ists. It  seems  to  me  that  these  viewpoints 
are  weakly  represented  in  fish  management. 
Fish  management  is  too  utilitarian,  too  “prac- 
tical,” too  short  on  ecological  inhibitions. 

As  an  example,  I cite  Cahalane’s  paper 
on  the  National  Parks.  In  the  Parks,  he 
points  out,  we  not  only  go  fishing,  but  we 
have  mongrelized  the  fish  fauna.  We  have 
introduced  exotics,  and  sometimes  extermi- 
nated natives.  Equivalent  policies  in  Park 
mammals  and  birds  would  be  shouted  down. 
It  is  this  disparity  in  view  which  I wish  to 
emphasize.  Both  professions,  to  be  entitled 
to  public  respect,  must  be  something  more 
than  producers  of  wild  meat. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  contribution 
which  fish  managers  have  made  to  conser- 
vation is  the  idea  that  predation,  instead  of 
being  the  enemy  of  good  management,  is  in 
some  waters  essential  to  good  management, 
the  angler  being  just  one  of  the  necessary 


predators.  That  this  same  idea  may  apply 
to  some  terrestrial  game  has  been  demon- 
strated repeatedly  by  Errington,  and  in  a 
special  case  by  Cartwright  in  1944.  It  is  also 
being  demonstrated  on  a continental  scale 
by  all  irrupting  deer  herds.  At  this  Con- 
ference, further  augmentations  of  evidence 
are  presented  by  George  Bennett  (Illinois) 
and  Willis  King  (North  Carlina). 

This  Conference  seems  to  have  disclosed 
great  inequalities  in  the  advancement  of  fish 
research.  James  Gowanloch  has  emphasized 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  neglected  areas  is 
our  southerly  doorstep — the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Fur  Management;  Rodent  Control 

Charles  Vorhies  of  Arizona  has  presented 
to  this  Conference  an  able  summary  of  new 
techniques  in  these  fields.  Among  the  more 
important  are  censusing  rats  by  bait  con- 
sumption, controlling  reinfestation  by  de- 
stroying ground  squirrel  burrows,  protecting 
birds  from  poisoned  grains  by  dying  the 
grain,  stabilizing  beaver  colonies  by  control- 
ling density. 

Vorhies  does  not  mention  one  technique 
which  is  new  and,  to  my  mind,  of  basic  im- 
portance. This  is  the  classification  of  the 
fur  harvest  into  young  and  old  animals. 
Only  by  this  means  can  we  be  sure  of  what 
we  are  producing.  Thus  Horicon  Marsh, 
in  1946,  produced  two  young  muskrats  per 
adult,  while  the  Lake  Erie  marshes  pro- 
duced five. 

Aging  is  of  great  importance,  especially 
to  those  states  which  have  reflooded  marshes 
in  the  hope  that  fur  will  pay  the  upkeep. 

Not  reported  at  this  Conference,  because  it 
it  not  yet  in  print,  is  the  discovery  by 
James  Beer  of  Wisconsin  that  muskrat  pelts 
can  be  classified  for  age  by  the  priming 
pattern. 

The  Canadians  continue  to  lead  in  the 
organization  of  individual  trapping  allot- 
ments for  which  the  individual  is  respon- 
sible. That  good  fur  management  and  free- 
for-all  trapping  are  mutually  exclusive  seems 
to  be  the  gist  of  Canadian  experience,  as 
reported  by  Harrison  Lewis. 

Wilderness  and  Wilderness  Game 

The  program  of  this  Conference  is  silent 
on  what,  to  me,  is  the  most  vital  of  all  our 
problems:  the  accelerating  destruction  of 

wilderness  wildlife  and  wilderness  habitat. 

The  Alaskan  Highway  started  the  ac- 
celeration, while  the  highway  is  momentar- 
ily closed  to  tourists,  it  is  easy  to  foresee 
Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  bombarding  every 
peak  and  canyon  in  the  Canadian  and 
Alaskan  Rockies. 

The  development  of  hydroplane  mining 
camps  in  the  Canadian  Arctic  gave  it  a big 
shove,  and  the  Arctic  Institute  now  fore- 
shadows the  industrialization  of  the  Arctic 
seas  and  islands,  as  well  as  the  tundra  and 
the  land  of  little  sticks.  A mining  railroad 
into  the  Labrador  is  in  the  offing.  Need  I 
dwell  on  the  probable  fate  of  the  caribou, 
the  musk  ox,  the  barren  ground  grizzly,  and 
perhaps  even  the  walrus  and  polar  bear? 

One  cannot  blame  the  Canadians  for  this; 
it  is  the  logical  consequence  of  our  Amer- 
ican dogma  that  nothing  is  as  important  as 
more  industrialization.  (I,  for  one,  can  think 
of  many  things  much  more  important  to  me, 
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and  the  survival  of  the  wilderness  is  one 
of  them.) 

Nor  is  the  invasion  of  the  wilderness  con- 
fined to  Canada.  Hydroplane  fishing  resorts 
have  seriously  disrupted  the  Quetico-Su- 
perior  International  Wilderness  Area,  and 
promise  to  spread  indefinitely  northward.  A 
cattle  industry  is  spreading  over  Kodiak, 
apparently  with  the  blessing  of  the  conser- 
vation bureaus.  Ski-resorts  and  ski -tows 
are  making  free  with  many  wild  mountain- 
tops,  whether  or  not  previously  dedicated  to 
wilderness  use.  Last  but  not  least,  a verit- 
able epidemic  of  new  TVA’s,  river  author- 
ities, flood  controls,  and  impoundments  for 
irrigation  or  power  is  spraeding  over  our 
river  systems,  and  will  surely  invade  their 
headwaters.  A wilderness  area  more  or 
less,  a salmon  fishery  more  or  less,  a moun- 
tain valley  more  or  less,  an  Indian  reser- 
vation more  or  less — such  things  are  peanuts 
to  the  elephant. 

A decade  ago  we  considered  sky-line  drives 
and  fire  roads  quite  a danger  to  wilderness. 
They  seem  like  minor  irritations  now. 

The  news  from  Mexico  is  bad.  The  survey 
recently  completed  by  Starker  Leopold  shows 
three  Mexican  big  game  mammals  on  the 
skids — antelope,  bighorn  and  tapir. 

Viewing  the  whole  wilderness  field,  one 
cannot  escape  the  impression  that  conser- 
vation of  wilderness  and  wilderness  species 
is  by  way  of  becoming  merely  a pious  wish. 

Ungulate  Irruptions 

It  is  now  common  knowledge  that  deer, 
elk,  bighorn  and  antelope  are  threatened  not 
so  much  by  decimation  of  the  herds,  as  by 
slow  exhaustion  of  the  winter  ranges.  Only 
the  Southeastern  States  are  still  exempt  from 
ungulate  range  troubles.  In  the  West,  live- 
stock complicates  the  range  problem. 
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This  threat  to  the  winter  ranges  is  quite 
as  dangerous  as  the  former  threat  to  the 
herds  themselves.  Herd  depletion  had  the 
advantage  of  being  visible.  Range  depletion 
is  apparently  invisible  to  sportsmen,  except 
when  livestock  does  the  depleting.  In  any 
event  two  decades  of  experience  show  that 
sportsmen  in  most  states  lack  the  foresight 
and  the  courage  to  forego  easy  hunting  now 
for  the  sake  of  permanence  and  quality  in 
the  future  big-game  crop.  Like  the  timber 
barons  and  the  livestock  kings  of  unhappy 
memory,  deer  hunters  are  quite  content  to 
clip  coupons  paid  out  of  capital  account. 
The  present  forage  and  the  future  forest  are 
the  capital  from  which  coupons  now  too 
often  are  paid. 

No  indictment  holds  true  for  a whole 
class,  state,  or  nation,  and  this  one  has  its 
happy  exceptions.  In  deer,  it  is  the  buck- 
law  states  that  are  in  trouble.  Among  the 
buck-law  states,  the  western  ones  are  show- 
ing more  foresight  than  the  eastern  ones; 
reductions  by  controlled  shooting  are  now 
standard  practice  in  many  Western  States. 
While  the  Eastern  States  debate  whether, 
the  Western  States  are  learning  how.  The 
professional  skill  exhibited  in  the  planning 
and  execution  of  ungulate  reductions  in  the 
West  is  one  of  the  bright  spots  in  wildlife 
management. 

Let  me  here  venture  a digression  which 
is  perhaps  not  wholly  irrelevant  because  it 
deals  with  the  techniques  of  ungulate  reduc- 
tion. At  least  two  professional  societies 
offer  an  annual  award  for  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  wildlife  literature.  Too  often 
the  only  contributions  considered  are  full- 
blown books  and  bulletins.  Sometimes  a 
gem  of  technical  thought  and  achievement 
gets  buried  in  some  transactions  and  goes 
unnoticed  for  years.  Such  a one,  in  my 
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opinion,  is  the  paper  by  W.  L.  Robinette  and 
the  late  Orange  A.  Olsen  called  “Studies 
of  the  Productivity  of  Mule  Deer  in  Central 
Utah”  (9th  N.  A.  Wildlife  Conference,  1944, 
pp.  156-161).  I wish  we  had  more  such 
papers  to  deposit  in  the  intellectual  savings 
account  of  the  wildlife  profession. 

This  question  of  ungulate  reductions  de- 
serves, I think,  a larger  proportion  of  this 
program.  Some  good  papers  were  given 
but  they  are  few  in  number.  Einarsen  shows 
that  even  the  notorious  Murderer’s  Creek,  in 
eastern  Oregon,  is  capable  of  rapid  recovery 
in  both  browse  and  grass  when  completely 
protected  from  both  deer  and  livestock.  Un- 
fortunately the  area  so  protected  was  only 
one  experimental  area. 

Buechner’s  paper  shows  that  Texas  cow- 
men are  getting  restive  about  too  many 
antelope  in  the  Trans-Pecos  country.  These 
ranges  are  privately  owned.  Should  the 
public  compensate  the  cowman  for  the  ante- 
lope’s keep?  Here  is  an  important  and  un- 
solved problem. 

Cowan’s  paper  shows  clearly  that  the 
Jasper  Park  bighorns  are  being  eaten  out 
by  excess  elk.  Shall  the  Park  let  these 
excess  elk  continue?  If  so,  it  may  lose  the 
more  valuable  of  the  two  competitors.  Here 
is  a poser. 

Everybody  is  talking  land  use,  but  are  wre 
getting  down  to  cases?  It  is  very  hard  for 
wildlifers  to  modify  agricultural  abuses  of 
land,  but  when  game  itself  abuses  the  land, 
the  problem  lies  in  our  own  “back  yard.” 
Our  performance  so  far  in  reducing  over- 
large game  herds  is  slow  and  poor.  In  my 
own  state  I suspect  excess  deer  have  al- 
ready destroyed  half  of  our  deer  carrying 
capacity.  You  and  I will  not  live  to  see  the 
recovery  of  the  overbrowsed  deer  ranges. 


THE  MUCH  DESPISED  CITY  HUNTER— Conclusion 


despised  city  hunter  accepted  the  new  laws 
almost  cheerfully.  He  paid  his  license  fees 
(something  that  no  landowner  need  do  if 
he  doesn’t  wish  and  doesn’t  mind  hunting 
only  on  his  own  and  adjoining  land)  and  his 
money  helped  bring  back  game  and  fish. 
Deer  returned,  slowly  at  first  and  then  in 
incredible  numbers;  threatened  birds  and 
small  game  were  protected  until  they  started 
to  recover;  trout  reappeared  in  streams  that 
hadn’t  known  them  for  decades;  city  men 
brought  smallmouth  bass  east  over  the  Alle- 
ghenies and  planted  them  in  our  streams. 

I used  to  live  in  York  County  at  a time 
when  there  were  no  trout  in  the  streams, 
when  the  sight  of  a ijare  deer  track  was 
something  to  marvel  about,  when  there  were 
no  pheasants  or  only  a few  and  when  small 
game  hunting  was  mighty  poor.  I lived  in 
the  country  and  the  country  dwellers  did 
nothing  about  the  poor  hunting  and  fishing, 
they  only  talked  about  the  old  times  when 
it  was  possible  to  kill  as  many  flickers  as 
you  wanted  or  come  home  with  a bagful  of 
squirrels. 

Things  have  changed  since  then.  Deer 
are  back,  trout  are  in  the  streams,  pheasants 
are  fairly  abundant  and  conditions  are  gen- 
erally better  with  some  few  exceptions  such 
as  quail.  City  men  with  their  influence, 
their  study  of  conservation  and  their  money 
in  the  form  of  license  fees  or  even  privately 


expended,  were  responsible  for  a part  of  that 
improvement,  at  least. 

Actually,  instead  of  there  being  a con- 
temptible class  of  persons  known  as  “city 
hunters”  or  a backwoods  group  which  could 
be  termed  “country  hunters”  there  is  in  this 
State  one  really  large  and  influential  party— 
the  plain  hunters,  the  men  who  like  the 
woods  and  fields  and  all  they  hold.  All  our 
advances  in  conservation  are  due  to  their 
co-operation,  whether  they  live  in  the  cities 
or  the  country.  The  city  hunter’s  license 
money  and  clubwork  is  useless  without  the 


cooperation  of  the  persons  who  own  the 
land.  And  the  landowners  can’t  do  much 
without  the  aid  of  the  men  of  the  cities. 

There  are  objectionable  characters  both 
in  the  city  and  the  country;  but  that  is  true 
in  any  large  body  of  men  interested  in  any 
one  thing.  In  all  this  there  has  been  no 
attempt  to  defend  the  city  hunter  or  to 
criticize  the  country  hunter,  but  it  has  been 
an  effort  to  show  that  neither  is  all  bad  or 
all  virtue. 


THINGS  YOU  MAY  NOT  KNOW 

The  chipmunk  likes  the  dry,  sunny  places 
near  woodlands  that  offer  a food  supply  of 
berries,  nuts  and  seeds,  but  he  also  eats  in- 
sects and  an  occasional  bird  egg  if  he  can 
find  it.  He  works  and  plays  mostly  on  or 
near  the  ground,  but  can  scamper  up  a tree 
to  escape  a foe  or  to  gather  food.  And  he 
can  swim  if  he  must. 


Diving  ducks,  variously  called  sea  or  bay 
ducks,  divers  or  deep-water  ducks,  include 
C:nvasback,  Redhead,  Greater  and  Lesser 
Scaup  (Bluebill),  Ringneck  (Blackjack), 
Golden-eye  (Whistler),  Bufflehead  (Butter- 
br.  11) , Harlequin,  Eider,  Scoter,  Ruddy  Duck 
and  Merganser.  The  foot  of  the  diving  duck 
has  a broad  lobe  on  the  hind  toe. 
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FIELD  NOTES— Continued 


“During  the  recent  snow,  two  of  the  local 
trappers  here  in  District  D-9,  Newport,  trailed 
a red  fox  in  the  snow  for  a distance  and  saw 
where  it  had  killed,  during  its  travels  one 
rabbit,  one  grouse  and  one  bird.  The  trail  finally 
led  to  a hole  in  the  ground  where  it  holed  up. 
It  was  getting  a little  dark  about  this  time  and 
the  fellows  wanted  to  take  the  fox  if  at  all 
possible.  They  did  not  block  the  hole  up  but 
placed  a handkerchief  on  a twig  near  the 
opening  of  the  hole  with  the  idea  that  the 
swaying  of  the  cloth  and  its  odor  would  prevent 
the  fox  coming  out. 

“The  next  day  both  these  persons  went  to  this 
section  and  started  to  dig  for  the  red  fox.  In 
a short  time  they  found  and  killed  it.  It  was 
a female  red,  in  very  good  condition  and  no 
doubt  carrying  some  young.” — Game  Protector 
Joseph  S.  Checklinski,  Huntingdon,  February, 
1947. 


“On  February  25,  Mr.  Paul  Tilley  killed  a 
red  fox  in  the  Plain  Grove  section  of  the  county 
that  was  a record  kill,  looking  at  it  from  the 
conservation  standpoint.  It  was  carrying  seven 
unborn  young  that  were  fully  formed  and  about 
the  size  of  a mouse. 

“The  Lawrence  County  Sportsmen’s  Associa- 
tion adopted  a resolution  to  spend  one  half  of 
its  $1.00  dues  to  purchase  fish  and  game.  So  far 
they  have  purchased  240  Missouri  rabbits  and 
released  them  in  the  County." — Game  Protector 
Wm.  Overturf,  New  Castle,  February,  1947. 


For  the  first  time  in  ten  years,  the  firearms 
industry  has  something  new  to  offer — one  brand 
new  rifle  model  and  two  handgun  models.  In 
two  articles  by  Stuart  Ludlum  and  Major  General 
Julian  S.  Hatcher,  noted  small-arms  authorities, 
the  March  issue  of  The  American  Rifleman 
tells  gun  lovers  all  about  them. 

Stuart  Ludlum  in  his  story,  “Lock,  Stock  and 
Barrel,”  writes  about  the  three  riflesmiths  who, 
in  a small  upstairs  shop  in  New  Haven,  Connec- 
ticut, are  manufacturing  twelve  new  Morgan- 
Johnson  small-bore  rifles  that  will  be  tested  on 
the  target  ranges  of  this  country  next  summer. 
Barrelmaker  Eric  Johnson,  Stockmaker  John 
Crowley  and  Arms  Mechanic  Ray  Johnson,  who 
has  developed  an  interesting  new  bolt  action  with 
something  unusual  in  trigger  mechanisms,  have 
combined  their  talents  on  the  new  weapon.  Lud- 
lum gives  you  the  historical  development  of  the 
gun  and  speculates  upon  the  excellent  perform- 
ance you  may  expect  from  the  rifle  when  it  is 
finally  fired. 

General  Hatcher  writes  of  the  new  Smith  & 
Wesson  K-22/46  Master-piece  and  the  Colt  Match 
Target  Autoloading  Pistol  in  his  “New  Models 
of  Handgun  Favorites.”  The  General  has  fired 
both  models.  He  pulls  both  weapons  apart  in  his 
article  and  tells  you  of  their  unexcelled  per- 
formance. 

Talking  about  the  S&W  new  model,  he  says, 
“The  new  gun  is  a beautiful  example  of  the 
gunmakers’  art.  Surprisingly  enough,  it  is  really 
a great  improvement  over  the  prewar  K-.22. 
‘Surprisingly,’  I say,  because  the  old  K-.22  was 
itself  such  a fine  gun  that  it  would  seem  at 
first  glance  that  it  would  be  most  difficult  to 
make  any  improvements.” 


THE  GOVERNOR’S  VIEWS 
ON  CONSERVATION 

( Continued  from  Page  27) 

I think  we  have  a magnificent  opportunity. 
That  opportunity  is  to  have  a definite  goal 
to  reach.  If  that  goal  is  sensible,  and  if  it 
will  recommend  itself  to  the  general  public 
as  being  in  the  public  interest,  I am  sure 
we  can  put  it  over.  So  far  as  I am  con- 
cerned, if  you  come  to  me  with  that  kind 
of  program,  I will  use  every  ounce  of 
energy  and  ability  that  I have  in  going 
forward  with  you  to  make  that  kind  of 
a better  Pennsylvania. 

It  has  been  a great  pleasure  to  have  been 
here. 


WITH  THE  CLUBS 

(Continued  from  Page  23) 

Armstrong  County  League 

mission  and  also  released  8 dozen  Missouri 
rabbits. 

The  Rayburn  Beagle  Club  recently  reorganized 
and  is  again  back  in  harness.  At  present  it  is 
holding  a membership  drive  and  about  100  have 
responded.  The  club  has  leased  250  acres  of  land 
for  training  area  on  Route  422  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rinker  Hollow.  Ten  dozen  rabbits  are  on  the 
way  for  stocking  purposes.  The  club  contem- 
plates the  erection  of  a club  house  and  kennels 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Ridge  Runners  Sportsmen’s  Association 
reorganized  in  January  and  several  meetings  and 
chicken  shoots  have  been  held  and  more  are 
contemplated  in  the  future. 

The  Valley  Township  Sportsmen’s  Association 
held  a very  good  pie  social  on  February  21,  but 
had  the  misfortune  to  pick  a lousy  night.  The 
club  is  really  giving  Reynard  the  Fox  a rim 
for  his  money. 


The  Buffalo  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Association 
had  two  reporters  this  month,  (ed.  note — Thanks, 
fellows,  and  keep  up  the  good  work.)  This 
club  is  sponsoring  a county  wide  fox  hunt  soon 
and  alerts  each  sportsman  to  watch  for  the  date. 
It  contemplates  a coon  dog  trial  in  the  near 
future  in  conjunction  with  the  Cowansville  Club. 
The  club  will  again  promote  an  annual  trout  and 
snake  contest.  It  has  released  12  dozen  rabbits 
and  has  contacted  for  25  pairs  of  adult  quail. 
The  boys  also  anticipate  raising  160  six-week  old 
quail,  they  also  decided  to  raise  ringneck  chicks — 
the  number  being  the  maximum  their  facilities 
will  carry.  This  club  congratulates  the  various 
clubs  recently  reactivated.  They  also  admonish 
the  new  clubs  to  attend  and  take  an  active  part 
in  the  League  meetings,  also  invite  one  and  all 
to  attend  their  meetings. 


The  Kiski  Township  Sportsmen’s  Association 
plans  for  the  erection  of  a club  house  on  its 
property.  Tentative  plans  call  for  a caretaker’s 
quarters  along  with  the  portion  used  for  the 
club.  It  also  contemplates  construction  of  a dam 
which  would  flood  about  2 acres.  It  has  an  order 
for  5,000  pine  trees  which,  when  received,  will 
be  planted  in  lots  of  500,  thus  having  ten  pine 
plantings. 

The  Spring  Church  Club  has  accounted  for 
quite  a few  foxes. 

The  Templeton  Rod  and  Gun  Club  held  an 
organization  meeting  recently  at  which  time  about 
50  sportsmen  decided  to  get  going. 


ANSWERS  TO  WORD  PUZZLE 

Adams,  Beaver,  Bedford,  Berks,  Bradford, 
Cameron,  Carbon,  Chester,  Elk,  Erie,  Forest, 
Greene,  Mercer,  Perry,  Pike,  Somerset, 
Snyder,  Tioga,  York. 


The  Twolick  Valley  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  whose 
object  is  “To  Make  Better  Hunting  and  Fishing 
in  Indiana  County”  was  incorporated  in  1940  and 
now  has  250  members  mainly  from  Clymer,  Com- 
modore, Cookport,  Dixonville,  Purchase  Line  and 
Decker  Point.  Among  other  things  the  associa- 
tion maintains  two  game  preserves  and  carries 
on  an  extensive  winter  feeding  program.  It 
plans  to  raise  day-old  pheasant  chicks  this  sum- 
mer. 


At  a recent  meeting  the  Bellwood  Sportsmen’s 
Association  voted  to  affiliate  with  the  Blair 
County  Federation.  The  club’s  first  fox  hunt  of 
the  year  was  held  on  Washington’s  Birthday. 


Fifteen  dozen  rabbits  were  purchased  by  the 
Gallitzin  Sportsmen’s  Association  for  release  this 
winter.  It  also  purchased  several  sets  of  the 
Commission’s  colored  bird  charts  for  distribution 
in  local  schools.  Committees  were  appointed  in- 
cluding Game — I.  R.  Bishop,  Chairman;  Fish — 
John  Helman,  Chairman;  Membership— Ed  Mc- 
Closkey,  Chairman;  Entertainment — Fritz  Olson. 
Chairman;  and  Publicity — Pat  McCloskey,  Chair- 
man. 


At  a recent  meeting  members  of  the  Blair- 
Cambria  Sportsmen’s  Association  voted  to  pur- 
chase a large  dam  in  Coupon  for  fishing. 


The  Northern  Lancaster  County  Fish  and  Game 
Association  recently  purchased  and  released  360 
Missouri  cottontails  and  distributed  three  sets 
of  the  Game  Commission’s  colored  bird  charts. 
It  also  established  life  memberships  at  $10.00  each. 


Irrigated  Pastures  for  Forage  Production  and 
Soil  Conservation  by  J.  G.  Hamilton,  Grover  F. 
Brown,  Harold  E.  Tower  and  Wilkie  Collins,  Jr., 
is  a 30  page  booklet  published  by  the  United 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

This  worthwhile  little  booklet  explains  the  agri- 
cultural values  of  irrigated  pastures.  The  authors 
tell  different  methods  of  irrigating  pastures,  how 
to  select  the  best  seeds  and  when  and  how  to 
plant  them,  how  to  fertilize  and  manage  irrigated 
pastures  and  how  to  obtain  assistance  through 
soil  conservation  districts. 

The  booklet  is  clearly  and  concisely  written  and 
should  prove  valuable  to  any  landowner. 


ANSWERS  TO  “WELL  WHAT’S 
WRONG” 

1.  Grizzly  bears  cannot  climb  trees. 

2.  Goldeneyes  nest  in  holes  in  trees. 

3.  The  tail  of  a flying  squirrel  is  not  bushy, 
but  flattened  and  rudder-like. 


A SUGGESTION 

The  city  life  is  not  for  me. 

I’d  rather  sit  beneath  a tree 
Then  in  the  swankiest  of  bars 
And  look  at  artificial  stars. 

I’d  rather  see  a blue  bird  fly — 

A poem  sailing  through  the  sky — 

Than  sparrows  and  a half  starved  robin 
Fight  for  grain  left  by  ‘Old  Dobin.’ 

To  walk  beside  a laughing  brook, 

While  trout  or  bass,  evade  my  hook, 
Watching  the  shadows  wiggle  and  twist, 
Like  embarrassed  children  some  stranger 
has  kissed; 

To  feel  the  give  of  the  spongy  ground, 
Hear  the  chatter  of  squirrels  as  they  jump 
around, 

The  hum  of  a bee,  the  smell  of  pine, 

Is  the  making  of  an  out-door  shrine. 

No,  city  life  is  not  for  me. 

I think  I’d  like  to  be  a tree. 

Relaxing  six  months  of  each  year, 

The  other  half  we  might  not  fear. 

Should  people  follow  this  suggestion, 

It  would  at  least,  aid  their  digestion. 

Mabel  Lynn  Fry. 


1.  Steele  Copeman,  Irwin,  pointing  to  343  lb.  bruin  killed  in 
Cameron  County  last  season.  2.  T.  P.  Heckathorne,  Oil  City, 
right,  standing,  with  fine  bear  bagged  last  fall.  With  him  are 
companions.  Rev.  B.  H.  Mead,  left  standing;  A.  T.  Morrow,  left 
seated;  and  R.  W.  Myers,  right  seated.  Photo  Oil  City  Blizzard. 
3.  Elstonville  Hunting  Club  from  Lancaster  County  with  first  trophy 
bagged  last  year  in  Potter  County.  4.  Londi  Baldini,  left,  Scranton, 
with  319  pound  bruin  killed  last  season  in  Pike  County.  At  the 
right  are  George  Smith  and  George  Weise.  5.  Left  to  right:  Paul 
Meyers  and  Harry  Stimler,  Derry;  D.  Richard  Mowery  and  Frank 
Graham,  Latrobe;  and  Joe  Fischer,  Max  Berry  and  Charles  Kean, 
Derry,  with  nice  black  bear.  6.  Dale  Bryan,  Punxsutawney,  right. 


proud  killer  of  the  200  lb.  black  bear,  and  his  equally  proud 
Dad,  F.  B.  Bryan.  Photo  Indiana  Gazette.  7.  Herbert  Andress, 
West  Chester,  with  trophy  bagged  last  season.  8.  Lucky  hunting 
camp.  9.  Bear  killed  in  Potter  County  by  Harry  F.  Arnold,  Con- 
nellsville,  while  in  Decker  Camp  near  Conrad'.  10.  Boys  of  the 
Glenn  Valley  Camp,  Chester  County,  hang  up  their  first  kill  ir 
Chester  County.  11.  Bruins  bagged  in  Black  Forest,  season  o' 
1945.  Photo  C.  A.  Bonner,  Slate  Run.  12.  A first  day  kill  ii 
Lycoming  County.  13.  Merve  VanVliet,  Wellsboro,  left,  and 
Edgar  Daihl  of  Roxbury,  with  two  bruins  bagged  in  Tioga  County. 
Photo  by  Harrington. 


Set  of  FOUR 

beautifully  colored  BIRD  CHARTS 
prepared  especially  for  SCHOOLS 


$1 .50  Per 
Set-- 
50c  Singly 


Other  Three 
Include 
Winter  Birds 
Summer  Birds 
Game  Birds 


All  birds  on 
charts  num- 
bered, with 
correspon  ding 
numbers  and 
identifications 
at  bottom. 


Each  chart 
Size  26"  x 30" 
Metal  stripped 
at  top  and 
bottom  with 
hanger. 


Fine  for 
School  Rooms 
Kiddies9  Rooms 
Club  Rooms. 


SEND  YOUR  ORDER  FOR  ONE  OR  MORE  TO  THE 
COMMISSION,  HARRISBURG.  NOW.  (Stamps  not  acceptable.) 


